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INTRODUCTION. 



Tifk Intf' opinion^ of Mr. Burke furrii>lietl more nifitter 
. of aritsuisliuifint to tlioso who Uid (listantly obser^^Ii','^ 
tlijin lo lliose wlio liiid (*oiT(‘clly exafriiiied, llie system^ 
of liis foriiKT^olitical life. An abhoj-reneti foi* alisti‘{i,et, 
])o!ilics, ji |)re(m(‘elion for arisiocsucy, and a dread of 
iuiio\ ation, ku (‘•ever b(‘(‘U ainoii;^ llie*mo:st sacred 
arlieles (»f his |uibli(! ei*eed : and it Avas iiot like|y that 
ill liis a;;e he should abandon, to th(‘ invsision (>1 auda- 
cious no\ cities, opiivton> which In* had receivc'd so 
(‘Jirly jsnd inaiutaim‘d s(’ ionjr, — v. Inch laid ))(‘en Jbrti- 
til'd by lhffa])phuise of the and the absent of the 
Avise, — jkvliich he liad dictated lo so many ilhlstrious 
])upiN, Jiud supporli'd a;j>ainst so many ':stin<ruislied 
opj)oM(‘nls. ]\len who early attain einincni'e rc'posc in 
their first cived, lo the neirlect (d‘ the ])ro;ire‘JS of the 
liunijii) mind snbscipient to its adoption; and Avhen, 
as in the jtreseni ease, it has ])uis( Ibrlh into action, 
iliey reirard it as a trjiiisieni madne.ss, Avorthy only of 
pity or derision. They mistake it for a. mountain 
Aorreiit that a\ ill pass away Avilli Iheistorm tliat 
it birth: tlu'y know not that it is the stream of hu- 
f.iaii opinion uioinnf roJuhiUs tvrff/H, u»liieh llie acces- 
sion of eA"(‘ry day Avill swidl, and Avliicli is destined to 
sVeep \nh^the same ol)li^^ion the resistance of ieari) 4 tl 
sojdii'^ti’^^ an I of powerful o])])ression. ■.*,,* • • 

Bill liicjv slilJ f^'inained ^inpla^nalh'r of astonish* ’i 
meet in tJie idiilip[)ic of# i\fr.« Burke.* flj,* 
di'plore llie sanjruinary excesses,- mij^ht’ devido 
the visionary policy, that si-emed to him to t^Vnish’ 
the lnstr(‘*of tlie l\evolution ; bul\ifc AA^as hard to 
suppose tl^jpt,/hi* AA'yuld exhaust ajikinst it twery 

,*frhc .‘ipervh on the Ariity KNtiniutos, 9th i*L‘b. 
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epithet of contuoncly and ,op])rohium that lansriia^c^* 
can furnisli to indi^nalion ; that tlie rage of his decla- 
mation would not for one molncnt b(j siis])ended, ajid 
that his liVart would not betray one faint jj^low of 
triumph, at the sjdendid and f^lorious delivery of so 
great a p(*o|>le. All was invective : the autliors and 
*}idjnirers of tlui Iveveliition, — eveiy man who did 
Slot exeerale- it, eV<*n diis own most* enligldenej^l and 
acconi[)lished fricVids, ~ were devoted, to odliini and 
Ignominy. The sj)(‘(‘ch did not stoop to a gunient; the 
whole Avas doginali?‘al and authoritati^y(*, : the cause 
scem(‘d <l(*cided Avitliout discussio i, — the anathema 
fulmiiiated before^ trial. 

Ibit the ground of the opinions of this iann)iis 
.S[)eech, which, if we may beli(‘vc a foreigji journalist, 
Avill form an epoch in tlie history of the eccentricities 
of the liuman mind, Avas impati('ntly exfH'^ded in a 
Avork sc on aftcT announced. Th(‘ name of the autlior, 
the importance of the siibjeet, and the singularity of 
liis opinions, all contributed to inflame (lie j)ublic cu- 
riosity, Avliicb, lliough it languisbc'd in a siibsecpient 
deday, lias bc'cai reviv'cd by the ap]>earance, and will 
bo rewardcMl by tbe ])eriHal of the* work.* 

It is certainly in every r(*speet a. ])errormaneo, ol* 
Avliich to form a eorrcM't estimate* Avould prove one of 
the most arduous efforts of critical skill — 

<*. 

“ Wc scarcely can praise it, or blame it too miicb.”f 

Argument, CA’^ery Avlierc d(*xterons and sjH*cious, some- 
tivues grave and ])rc. found, clothed in thc\ mo/ 1 rich 
am] various Jpiagery, and afded by the most^ l^athclie 
’stiul ])ictiiresqne dt'-yri^ (yn, speaks the opiileiiee and 
'll(*<^mwers of thatMJiidd, of Avliicii age has neither 
dinvDiHi t^ie di^eernmellt, nor enfeebhid the fancy, — 
neitltfr repressed the ardour, nor narrowed the 

" / ' ■ ' 

♦ The ReHccticyis on the Rcvohilion in* Franco, published i 

JjJOO.snEn. 1 . 

t KeUwliation. Ed. 

.. •*/ 
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range. Virulent encomiums on urbanity, and inflam- 
matory harangues against violence, iiomilics of moral 
and rtdigious mysticism, beltcT adapted to the ainusc- 
mimt than to the convict ion an incrt^Llulous age, 
though tlu'y jn;»y rouse the. languor of sitlention, can 
never be dignilied by the ap]>robaiion of the undcr- 
fclaiiding. 

Of^tiio senaf ■ and ])eople r»f Fi'ance, iMr. ’ 

la-iigiiage is*sucli as miglit IiAv(; expected io- 

Avards a coi^^lry wliicdi Ids fancy has peopled only* 
■\villi plots, af^^a^sinalions, and nm^saci’es, and all iJie 
brood of dire c^l^icras which are the oflspring of a 
proiitie imagination, goad(‘d by an :irdent and d(j- 
liuh'd sensi’oilily. 'J’ln* g]ijnps(‘s of |>en(‘Voienei*, winch 
irradiate this glooip of in\ectiv(‘, arise' only from, 
genta'ous illusion, — fiom iniHguichal and misplaced 
compassion. Ills (‘hsjuenee is not at ieisun' to dc- 
]>lore t]i<‘ fate of b(*ggare(f artisans, and ^ami.died 
jiCasaiTts — the victims of siis])en(led ludii.stiT, and 
languisliiug comuK'irt*. The seiisibiiiiy uIdcJi seems 
sear(‘d by t!ie honu'ly miseries of tlie vulgar, is 
attracted o?iIy by th(' s|*lendi<l .-on-ows of royalty, 
and agonises jit tlie sh‘n(!(‘rest pang that assails the 
inan l of .‘i.llishne^s i>r pn-.'^litution, jf th(‘y aj’c placed 
by fort line on a throne.* To the English fj-ieiids of 

* vid'^.ir claTiuMjr uliit-li lias hocn T’ai.-cd with siicJi^na- 

ligiiaiiL art a^aiiisr the infmls ot frccilom, as the apustlos of tur- 
hiilciicc and sodilioii, li.is not spared ♦lu; ohscinily of uiy 

nanr*. To st.riiiig* r.> I j'aii only vindicate no ^clt by tlulying the. 
jjiiithols tif ^ucli ciainoiivs to discoNtr one passage in this votiyiie 
iiot iii ’thc highest, degiee fatonrahle to peace and .stable gol^’.rn- 
nicwt : to Avlioiii 1 aui know’ll wajyid, I rjolvve, he sSaw to 

impute, nny sentimeiijsof violeiij^* yj ii temper whieh the pariiafiry 
of my friends innst confes.s to#he i:#milont, and the ho^jili.K of 
enemies will not deny to he mild. I have been a. v used, by 
vahuihle liieiids, of treaTing willi nngem|ons levity tlio niisfoi;- 
tnnes*of tlgi Koval Eamilvi of Eranei;. Tliey«vvill iiot*5u>\\cvcr 
suppose me eapati^ji of deliberately viol.i'ng the saeredne.ss of 
inisi'i’y in ii4l'‘.niee or a cottage ; and I si'|eerely lament that X 
should Invvi'heen heir.fved inlt> expres-Nion.^fw hieii ailiiiitteil [Kv-t 
,cdlistiuetioji.” — {Adve/ hscuutit /o thf t!uid ho. 
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French freedom,^ his langungc is contomptnons, illi- 
beral, and s(*Aim‘loic3. In one ol* Ihc ebbings of his 
fervour, he is disposed not to -dispute “ their good in- 
tentions tbut he ahoibids in inteTn])erate sallies and 
ungenerous insinuations, which wisdom ought to Inivo 
cheeked, as ebullitioiis of ])assion, — which genius 
ought to have disdained, as weapoui^ of controversy. 
^.'Phe arrangeiiK^it of his work ft as singular as 
tEo matter. Av;%ling^ himself of all the privileges 
^of epistolary effn.sion, in tlieir utinos^atilud(» and 
laxily, he intei'nipis^ dismisses, and resumes argu- 
ment at pleasure, *IIis subject as (*xtensivo as 
political sci(’nl‘ 0 ; his allusions and exeilrsions reach 
almost^ every region of human knowledge. It must 
be confi'ssed lhat in this miseella neons and desultory 
warfare, the superiority of a mail of genius over (‘om- 
mon men is infinite, lie can cover the ip^ost igno- 
minioiis^re<r(*at by a brilliant allusion : he can parade 
his arguments with masterly generalsliip, whore they 
are strong; he ean (‘scape from an nnlenablc position 
into a splendid d(»clamation ; he can sap tJie most, 
impregnable convi(diori by pathos, and jnil. to flight a 
host of syllogisms with a siumt ; absolved from the. 
laws of vulgar method, he ean advance a gnuip of 
magnificent horrors to make a l)r(‘acli in our lu^arts, 
through win eh tin* most nndis(dplin(‘d rabble of argu- 
me^its may enter ‘'in triumpli. 

Analysis and method, like the discipline and ar- 
mour of modern nations, correct in some measure 
the inequalities of controversial dexterity, andMl(*vc\ 
on'^^'thc ‘ iiit(?ll(?ctiial fijld the giant and tiie nwarf. 
L^t us then ^..nfilyse the iirmluction of Mr. llni^c, and, 
dismissing what is fxticaneous ami ornamental, w'C 
shjfil ^Jiepover certain leadftig (|ucstions, of which the' 
decision is *indisp(uisablc to the ])oint at issue*. •The 
natural order tof these topics will dictate tjic m^'thod 
of reply. Mr. Bftrke, lavailing liim!iif‘lf^of the inde- 
finite and cquiif3cal .crm “ Kc^olutiorii”i«dias alto- 
g^her i*^robat<Jll that transaction. The first qu((s- 
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' 4joii, tliercfore, that arises, regards the general expe- 
diency and necessity of a lie;;2>lutjpn,iH This 

is followed by the discussTon of the comphsition and 
conduct of the National As^^nnbly, of Hjie popular 
excesses which attended thca Revolution, and of the 
new Constitution that is to result from it. The 
conduct of its English admirers forms the last topic, 
thougli it is wit^ rhetorical inverjiion first treated by,, 
jMr. jBurke;«as if the propriety of ‘approbation shj^uid 
be dc term in 0(1 before the discussion of tlie merit otj 
dem<ndt of \vnat was approved. * Jn pursuance of this 
analysis, the Allowing sections w"lll comprise the sub- 
■ stance of out refutation. • • 

Si:CT. I. The General Expediency and Necessity of 
a Revolution in France. • 

Sect. 11^ The Composition and Character of the iVa- 
tional Assembly considered. ^ 

Sect.^III. The Popular Excesses whl'h attended^ or 
followed, the Revolution. 

Sect, 1 V. The New Constitution of France. 

Sect. V. The Conduct of its English Admirers justified. 

With this reply to Mr. Burke will be mingled 
some .strictur(?s on the late publication of M. dc 
(^ilonno.* TJiat minister, who hasdbr some time^cx- 
liibit(‘(l to the eyes of indignant Europe tlic spectacle 
of an (ixiled robber living in the nlost splendid im- 
^])unip»’, has, with an effronUiry that beggars invective, 
SissuiiumISu liis -vvork the tone of afilicted patriotism, 
and defe'^ors his polluted Phili|y)ics as tlib oracles of 
p(.*rsecuted virtui^. Ilis A\ArJ^ it;|iuore methodical tlTan 
that of his coadjutor.f 04* his*tinancial calcuK^«o.ts it * 

♦ Dc TFitat (Ic la France. London, 1 Ao. — Ed. J 

t ft. canikot he denied tlfat the production of M. dc Calonnc is 
“ eloquent, aldoV’ aAd certainly very “ instructive ” in what regards 
Ilia own cfllfractcr ainj deigns. But it coitains one instance of 
bif torical ignorance so e^egioiis, that I ci^jnot rcsist*quotm^‘ it. 

• B 4 • 
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may he remarked, that in a tvork professedly popular . 
they afford the sti’opj^ost presuiu])tiori of fraud, 'flieir 
extent and intricacy seem contrived to extort assent 
from publjc indolence ; for men will rather bedievo 
than examine them. Ifis infen'iiccs are so outrage- 
ously in<*redibh‘, that most men of sense will think it 
more safe to trust their own plain conclusions than 
to enter such a lal^yrinth ot* financiaL ;5ophistry. The 
tJir^/partof his grodmetion that here dev-mands 'reply, 
is that Avliich relates to general politJ/jal questions. 
Rcmiarks on what hc^has otlered concerning them will 
naturally find a place under the /‘orrespf'nding sec- 
tions of Iho iw'ply to Mr. Rurke. Its mhst important 
view is neither literary nor argumentative: it appeals 
lo judgments more decisive than those of criticism, 
and aims at wielding w'ea|)ons more formidahle than 
those of logic. It is the manifesto of a. Counter- 
Revolution, and its obvious object is to inrfame every 
passion^ and interest, real or supposed, tlh«t lias 
received any shock in the estahlishment of freedom. 
He ])robcs the bleeding wounds of the iirinces, tlu) 
nobility, the jiriesthood, and the great judicial 
iiristocracy : he adjures one body by its dignity dc- 
i^radcd, another by its inheritance ])lundercil, and a 
third by its authority destroyed, to repair to the holy 
baniu'r of bis philantliropic crusade. Conlidcnt in 
I he^ protection of all the monarchs of Europe, whom 
he' alarms for the security of tludr thrones, and, 
liaving insured the moderation of a fanatical rabble, 
by giving out among them the savage war-whoop of 
atbidsnif he already fancit's himself in full march to 
Parv, not re-iiist^e the deposed d(\spotism'(for ho 
ililsclaints the purpos^ ai^d^who would not trust such 

In his long discussion of the pretensions of tlic Assenildy to the 
title of a “National OfonTciition,’* lie deduces the origin of tlnU, 
word M5ni Scotkfmd- wlierc he inlorms ns (p. aaft), “ ^‘'In hii 
donna le nom de Convention Ecossoisc ; le rcVnilc^t dc ses delibe- 
rations flit appelle HPove) iwf/ et cciix (^i ravoitiiftisouscrit ou 
y adhwoieut ‘ (^venanters o 
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#\’irtuoT!s disavowals?), but at tho head of this arTny 
of priests, nicTconarios, and fanatk^, to dictate, as tlio 
tutelary j^eiihis of France, the esuiblishmcnt of a just 
and temperate freedom, obtain Al without commotion 
and witlmut Cdriiaj^e, and equally hostile to the inter- 
ested ambition r)f tlemagoj^ues and the lawless autho- 
rity of kings. Crusades were an efll'rvescence of chi- 
valry, and the n?odern St. Francis, has a knight for 
the eofidiiet of these crusaders, who ’fill convince Idr. 
Iturkn that fl^o age of chivalry is not past, nor tho • 
glory ol’ Kiii*opc‘ goiu' for ever. Tii^j Compt(‘ d’Aiiois*, 
that scion worfiiy o^‘ Henry the Gf('at, the rival of the 
Bayards and >^i(h?{'ys, th(‘ new jnod(*l of French knight- 
hood, is to issue from Turin with ten thousand cava- 
liers, to delis er the j)eerless and immaculate Antoi- 
netla of Austria trom the durance vile in which she 
has so long been iinPnired in the Tuilh*ries, from tho 
swords ot the discourteous kfiiglds of Paris, jjnd tho 
spells (X* the sable wizards of democracy. 


SECTION 1. 

THE OENEn\L E^'l’KI)^EXCy AND NECESSITY OF A 
KE VOLUTION 1\ FKANCE. % 

It is asserted in many passages of Mr. Burke’s w'ork, 
Vioiigh nowhere with that precision which the im- 
]>ortancc of the assertion demai)d(»d, that tj^e Treihm 
kevnliitJT)n was not only in its j)a«ts roprekensible,*byt 
in the whole Avas*?ll)surd, iifo:fpeiiient, and unjust : vet* 
li(i has nowdiere cxjjctly ini .rmed us wliat he under- 
stands by the term. The “ Frencji Revdlution,” in 
its m(»t popular sense, q^erliaps, wojjld be undA’stood 
• • 

* “ Ce rc)(iton dii jn*;nid TTonri.’' Calpnnc. “ Un nouveau 
mo^Me de ki Clicvalcric^’i'ljiii^'oisu” — Ibid.jijp. 4lt3 — ^14. 
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in England to consist of tlioso splendid events tha# 
formed the promii^nt portion of its exterior, — tho 
Parisian revolt, the capture of the Bastille, and the 
submissioA of the King. But these memorable events, 
though they strengthened and aeeelerated, could not 
constitute a political revolution, which must include 
a change of government. But tlio term, even when 
dij^iited to that meaning, is equivocal and wide^ It is 
capable of threJl seiutt^s. TJie King’s fecognftioii of 
the rights of the Jjjtates-General to share in the 
legislation, was a ijiange in the actual^ governnumt of 
Franca*, where tlie whole legishg;iye and executive 
power had* Vithout the shadow or an interruption, 
for nearly two centuries beem enjoyed by the crown ; 
in that sense the meeting of tl^^* States-General was 
the Revolution, and tlie oth of May was its au’a. 'Hie 
union of the three Orders in one assembly j^vas a most 
import^^nt change in the forms and spirit of the*. l(*gis- 
laturc ; this too may be called the Re volution, •and tho 
23d of June will be its mra. This body, thus united, 
are forming a new Constitution * ; this maybe also 
called a Revolution, because it is of all tlie political 
changes the most important, and its epocli will be 
deteriiiined by the conclusion of the labours of thj 
National Assembly. Thus 0 (]ui vocal is the import of 
Mr. Burke’s expressions. To extricahj them from 
tWs ambiguity,* a rapid survey 0f these events will^ 
be necessary. Jt will ])rovc, too, tin; fairest and mosj; 
forcible confutation of his arguments. It will best 
ejemonstrale tho necessity and justice of ^11 the suc- 
ct%sive changes in the state of France, which formed 
Yhlit is caHed the ‘ARevcJiition ” It will di Criminate 
legislative acts from^yo^iiimr oxccsilis, and distinguish 
traiJSient confusion from permanent establishment. Jft 
will evinSe the futility and fallacy of attributing to 
the c8ns])ira(^ ot iudividualsf or bodies, a^Rewliition 
which, whether it be beneficial or Mijiydous, was pro- 

. I • 

• The^iudiei»^allict8 was pubftihed in April, 1791.— 
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^uccd only by j^eneral causes, and in which the most 
conspicuous individual produced little real effect. 

Tlie Constitution of France resjmibled in the earlier 
stajics of its progress the other Gothic governments 
of Europe. The history of its decline and the causes 
of its extinction arc abundantly known. Its infancy 
an<l youth were like those of the English government. 
TIic Champ de Mars^ and tlio Wiitenagemot^ — the 
tuiniiltfioiis cis?Scmblics of rude conquerors, — were ?n 
botli countries -nieltcd down into re])roseritativc bodies. 
But the downfju of tljc f(*udal arisiocracy happening 
in France before 0 |)inniercc had elevated any other 
class of citizens into importance, its power devolved 
on the crown. From the conclusion of the fifteenth 
century the powers of the Stat(‘s-Gencral liad almost 
dwindled into formalities. Their momentary re- 
appearance^ under Henry HI. and Louis Xllf. served 
only to illustrate their insignifiiance ; their total, disuse 
spc'cd i 1}^ su cceed(jd. 

The intrusion of any popular voice was not likely 
to be tolerated in the reign of Louis XIV. — a reign 
wliieii has been so often eelebrated as the zenith of 
'svarlike and literary splendour, but which has always 
ajipeared to mo to be the consummation of whatever 
IS alllieting and degi*ading in the history of the human 
race. Talent seemed, in that reign, robbed of the 
conscious elevation, — of the erect ahd manly pmjt, 
which is its noblest associate and its surest indication. 
The mild iiurity of Fenclon, — the * lofty spirit of 
liossiirt, — jtlie masculine mind of Boileau, — the sub- 
lime fervour of Corneille: — were coiifound.ed *by the 
conIrtgioiT of ignominious ami indiscriniimttc servilftj. 
It seemed as if llA? “ repre:<lnatativo majesty” of the 
genius and intellect of man Verc* prostrated bcforcf tno 
shrine of a sanguinary and dissolute ^rant,Vho prac- 
tised tk(i ccyruption of courts without their miMness, 
and incurred ^le »guilt of wars witnout their glory. 
His highes^raise is, to have supportec} the stage trick 
of Boyalty with effect ;^ind it is surely ,difRculj*to con- 
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ceive any character more odious and despicable, than 
that of a puny 'lil^er tine, \vho, under the frown of a 
strumpet* or a moV^, issues the mandate that is to 
murder virtuous citTzens, — to desolate happy and 
peaccdul hamlets, — to wring agonising tears from 
widows and orphans. Heroism has a splendour that 
almost atones for its excesses: but what shall wo 
think of him, who, from the hixufjous and darlardly 
security in whieV he wallows at Versailles, issut's with 
calm and cruel aj)a1hy liis orders to butcher the Pro- 
testants of Langiietfoe, or to lay in allies the villages 
of the Palatinate ? * On the recollcjCt ion of such scenes, 
as a scliohiv,'! blush for the prostitution of letters,— 
as a man, T blush for the ])atience of humanity. 

- But the despotism of this reign was pregnant with 
the great events which Inno signalised our age : it 
fostered tliat literature Avliich was one day destined 
to destroy it. The yn’oiligatc con([uests of Louis have 
eventually proved the acquisitions of humanity ; and 
liis usurpations have served only to add a larger ])or- 
tion to tlie great body of freemen. 'Hie spirit of his 
policy was inhcritcjd by his suce(*ssor : the rage of 
conquest, repressed for a while by the torpid despotism 
of Floury, burst forth with renovated violence in th^ 
latter part of the reign of Louis XV. France, ex- 
hausted alike by tlio misfortunes of one war and the 
victories of another, groaned under a weight of impost * 
and debt, which it was equally ditlicult to remedy oj 
to endure. But tlic profligate expedients were ex- 
hausted hy which succ(»ssivc ministers had attemptod 
ffi avert, the great crisis, in w:hicli the credit and power 
of the gova-nment viust ])eri li. 

'The wise and ^cn^vilent adiixinistratioii of M. 
'inii^ot *, tliougli lon§' enbugh for his own glory, was 


XVI. filled to liis councils the two {Tiost Virtuous 
his dominions, M. Tiir;:ot ainl M. ba*aeignoii Male- 

y!, J. Few thills could have lieeii iiiorc iincxju .ted. than that 

a promotion isjiould have been ^natlc ; anil still fewer have 
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too short, and perhaps too early, for those salutary 
and f^rand reforms wliich his gemus had conceived, 
and his virtue would have cifej^wd. The aspect of 

» 

more (liscroiUtcd the sagacity and humbled the wisdom of man 
than that so little good should ultimately have sprung from so 
glorious an occurrence. M. Turgot appears beyond most other 
men to have been gilded in the exertion of bis original genius 
and conmrehensive intellect by impartial and indefatigable bene- 
volence.* He j)il5fcrred nothing to thediseo^'^ry of truth but die 
interest of mankind ; and he w»us ignorant of nothing of which he i 
did not forego tiVfi attainment, that he Jniglit gain time for the 
practice of his dut/. Co‘ 0 ])crating with ^ic illustrious men who 
laid the foiiiidc^ion *o4 the science of political economy, his • 
writings were distinguished from theirs by thc'sihiplicity, the 
geometrical order, and precision of a mind without passion, 
intent only on the progress of reason towards truth. The cha- 
racter of M. Turgot coiisiSercd as a private i)bil()soplicr, or as an 
iiirerior magistrate, seems to have approached inorf‘ near the 
ideal model j)f a jicrfect sage than {Jiat of any other man of the 
modern W’orld. But ho was destined rather to iiistr.:ct V»an re- 
form mafikind. Like Bacon (whom he so much Lscirblcrl in 
the vast range of his intellect) lie came into a court, and, like 
Bacon, — though from far nobler causes, — he fell. The noble 
error of supposing men to be more disinterested and enlightened 
than they are, betrayed him. Though hi; had deeply studied 
human nature, he disdainc<l that discretion and dexterity without 
which wisdom must return to her cell, and leave the dominion of 
^hc worhl to cunning. The iiistniinents of his benevolence de- 
pended on others : but the sources of bis owm bapi>iness were in- 
dependent, and he left behind him in the minds of his friends 
that enthusiastic attachment and profound reverence with which, 
^hen superior attainments w'cre more rare, the sages of antiquity 
inspired their discijilcs. The virtue of M. do Tjainoignon was of 
a less perfect.but of a softer and more natural kind. Descended 
from one of tfie most illustrious families of the French magistro^^ 
ho >vas cai;ly called to liigJi offices. ITe eniiiloycd his influqiiec 
chiefly in liglitening the fetters 'wj^ich iirl^ieded the* free cxercif* , 
of reason ; and he cxf'rted his couri^c^if,nd his eloquence in c^- 
fending the people against oppres^liivc taxation. While he v^*as a 
minister, ho hail prepared the me.^ns of abolishing arbitrary im- 
prisonment. No part of science or art was "Lreigii to his ^egant 
leisure.* Ilisirirtuc was without effort or s Astern, and his bene- 
volence was promj tc» dirtiise itself in a sort of pleasantly and 
even droller^r In this r|speet be resembled Sir Thomas More ; 
an(U it is remarkable that <his plavfulness - \ the natiifal com- 
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purity and talei\t spread a natural alarm among th^ 
minions of a coiirlv' and they easily succeeded in tho 
expulsion of such raK^ and obnoxious intruders. The 
magnificeitt ambition of M. de Vergennes, the brilliant, 
profuse, and rapacious career of M. do Calonne, the 
feeble and irressolute violence of M. de llrionne, — all 
contributed their share to swell this liu.mcial em- 
barrassment. The deficit^ or inferiority of the revemue 
to the cxponditNre, rft length rose to the enormous 
• sum of 1 15 iriillioriji of livres, or about 4,750,000/. 
annually.* This 'was a disproportion A(‘ tween income 
and expense with which no gover|j»iYcnt^ and no indi- 
vidual, could* long continue to (‘xist. 

In this exigency there was no expedient left, but 
, to guarantee the ruined credit of bankrupt despotism 
l^y tho sanction of tlic national voice. The States- 
General were a dangerous mode of collectijig it : re- 
course twas, therefore, 'liad to the Assembly of the 
Notables ; a mode well known in the? history of i^raiice, 
in which tlio King summoned a number of individuals, 
selected, at his discretion, from tho mass, to advise 
him in great emergencies. They were little better 
than a popular Privy Council. They were iieitlicr 
recognised nor protected by law : tlieir precarious and^ 
subordinate existence hung on tho nod of des])otism. 
The Notables Avere accordingly called together by 
do Calonne, who has now the inconsistent arrogance 
to boast of tho, schemes wliich lie laid before them^ 
as the model of the Assembly Avhom he traduces. ITo 
pj’oposed, it is true, the equalisation of imports and the 
• 

ipHnion of a simple nncT irmoc^mt mind --- attended both those 
illtsiffous men to the Sfc’an’old on Avliich they Avere judiciullv 
murdered.” — MS. Ed. 

* Tor thil Avc have the authority of M. do Calonne himself, 
p. 56. cThis Ava^fi tliaaceount presented to the Notables in April, 
1787. He, indeed,* makes some ileiflictions on accotnt of part of 
this deficit being expirable : bii. tlii.s is of ifo cSnsQaiicncc to our 
purpose, ^hich is td view the influence the presem urgency, — 
the politK^al, not the financial, state dl the question. • 
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Abolition of the pecuniary exemption^ of the Nobility 
and Clergy; and the difterence i^etween his system 
and that of the Assembly is on](^ in what makes the 
sole distinction in human actions — its end. *He would 


have destroyed the privileged Orders, as obstacles to 
despotism : they have destroyed them, as derogations 
from freedom. T^o object of his plans was to facili- 
tate fisral oppression : the motive of theirs is to fortify 
generaf liberty. They have, levelled all Frenchmen 
as men : he w/v|ild have levelled ^them all as slaves. 
The Assembly ff the Notables, however, soon gave a 
memorable prjpof, dangerous arc all public meet- 
ings of men, even without legal powers df ‘control, to 
the permanence of despotism. They had been assem- 
bled by M. do Caloiiiw 3 lo admire the plausibility and 
splendour of his speculations, and to veil llio extent 
and atrocity of his rapine : but the fallacy of the one 
and the profligacy of the oilier were dehcled with 
equal Illustrious orators, who liave since found 

a nobler sphere for their talents, in a more free and 
powerful Assemlily, exposed the plunderer. Detested 
by the Nohh'S and ChTgy, of whose privileges he had 
suggested the abolition ; undermined in the favour of 
J;he Queen, by liis attaek on one of her favourites, 
(Breteuil) ; exposed to the fury of the people, and 
dr(\‘i(ling the terrors of judicial prosecution, he speedily 
sought refuge in England, without the recollection 
9no virtue, or the applause of one party, to console his 
retreat. Thus did the Notables destroy their creator. 
Ivittle appe#ired to be done to a superficial observer^, 
but to a discerning eyo^ all was done ; fov the db- 
tlironed fltifhorily of Ihiblic Opinwn was restored.** ^ 
The succeeding Ministertjf iininstructed by ,t^0 
example of their predecessors, *by the destruction of 
]>ublic credit, and by the fcrmentati(^ of tile popular 
mind, hazuYded measures of a still ii^ore>prepostt?rous 
and perilous deswiption. The usurpation of some 
share in tifb sovereij^nty by the Parliament of Paris 
•had become popular ai\d venerable, because,, its ten- 
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dency was usef^^l, and its exercise virtuous. That 
body had^as it is wll known, elaimod a right, wliieli, 
in factj amounted negative on all the acts of the 
King: — tliey contended, that the registration of liis 
edicts by them was necessary to give them force. 
They would, in that case, have posL^^'ssed the same 
share of legislation as the King oj I^ngland. It is 
unnecessary to descant on the historical falla^’. and 
political inexpccftency,* of doctrines, whitfli would vest 
• in a narrow aristocracy of lawyers, had bought 
their places, such yx tensive powers.^ It cannot bo 
denied that their resistance had pry /cd salutary, 
and was sofnfi feeble check on the capricious wanton- 
ness of despotic exaction : but the temerily of the 
Minister now assigned tliem a viore important part. 
They refused to register two edicts for the creation 
of imposts, averring that the power of imposing taxes 
was vetted only in the national representative's, and 
claiming the iinmediaic convocation of the 'States- 
Gcneral of the kingdom : the Minister banished tliem 
to Troyes. But he soon found how mucli tlu^ Fnmcli 
were changed from that abject and frivolous ])eople, 
which had so often endured tlio exile of its magis- 
trates; Paris exhibited the tumult and clamour of 
London Mob. The Cabinet, which could ncithijr ad- 
vance nor recede with safety, had recourse to the 
c:3^pcdient of a compulsory registration. The Duke of 
Orleans, and tl)e magistrates wlio protested against* 
this execrable mock(*ry, were exiled or imprisoned. 
IJut all these hacknied expedients of despt tism wei*e 
in* vain. .These struggles, which merit notice only 
fiiey illifctratc tke pr^i ssive energy of Public 
Opinion, were followo/l^y^ events sfill less equivocal.^ 
Lettres de Cachet were issued against MM. d’Espre- 
m6nil and*Goesl^d. They took refuge in tlie sanc- 
tuary^f justice, fnd the Parliament pronoijnced them 
under the safeguard of +he law a»d riie King. A 
deputation was sent to Vcrsaillc!^ to intri?Rt his Ma- 
jesty to jisten to sag(3 oouns^d?; and Paris expcctod, 
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with impatient solicitude, the result. . When towards 
niidni^lit, a ])ody of two thonsiinfL troojis nuirched to 
the ])}ilace w]i(*re tlui ParliamcCit wore seated, and 
lh(‘ir Commander, entering into the Court" of Peers, 
denunKh'd Jiis victims, a loud and unanimous accla- 
mation repli(‘d, — We are all d’Espremeuil and Goes- 
lard!” '^I'Jiese m;x][»istrates surrend(‘red themselves; 
ami (lie salellile of despotism led thenxofFin triumph, 
amid tlie execrations of an ar'oiisefl and indignant 
people. 'riu'sj spectacles were ^ not without their 
(‘11‘ecl. ; th(‘ sp' it of resistaiicci -hpread daily over 
hVaiuM'. TIk' int‘'r«iediate commission of the States 
of liret a aiie, (he Slates of I)an]>hiiie, and many other 
public bodies began to assume a miw and inanacing 
tone. The C^ibiuet was dissolv(‘d by its own fecble- 
lles^ and Al. Is'eckar was recalled. 

That i\I'uist(T, probably upright, and not illiberal, 
but narrow, ])usilianiuious, and entangled ‘'y the ha- 
bits of (fetail *^ in wliicli b(* had been reart'd, possessed 
not that ereet and intrepid spirit, — those enlarged 
and original views, wliich ada])t tliems(‘l\es to new 
comhi nations of eirenmstances, and sway in the great 
convulsions of liuman aifairs. Accustomed to tlio 
.lranr|uil aeciiracy of conimeja;(», or the elegant ainuso- 
nients of literature, ho was called on to 

“ liitlc in tlic ^^llivl\^iIul, and direct the storm.” + 

He seemed superior to his privacy while lie was limited 
to it, and would have been adjudged by history equal 
to his elevation had he never been eleVated.J Tha,^ 

• I 

* T’lc Iai(? ceJehrated J)r. Adam Smith lilwiiys held thisopinTon^ 
of Neckar, nhoni he Lad knowii*iiit.':uately when a hanker in 
J^uris. lie jn-edicUMl the fall of lik faniv: wlicn liis talents slnmlA 
he l)ron;i;lit to the te.st, ami ahvays emphatically said, “ He is hut 
a man </t' detail.” At a tinio when the eomiiu.f;eial abilities of Mr. 
Kden, ila? present Loi d Auckland, were thrj tlnmc of profuse 
eulog}^ 1 )r. Siilitli /;lia»yicterised liim in the same words. 

t A<ldisoii,^’he Campaign. — lOu. 

j Major ijrivato visas, uiim priv.itus fuit, ct omnium consensu 
cap.a:w inij^erii, nisi imperasset. — Tacitus, Hist, lib. i. ca^ 49. 

V9L. m. - C ^ 
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reputation of fe,w men, it is true, has been exposed 
so severe a test ; and a generous observer will be dis- 
posed to scrutinise xli^s rigidly the claims of a states- 
man, who has retired with the applause of no party, 
— who is detested by the aristocracy as the instru- 
ment of their ruin, and dcvspisc'.d by the democratic 
leaders for pusillanimous and fluctuating policy. But 
had the character of M. Ncckar possessed more origi- 
nality or decision, it could have had Ihtle in'^rluence 
on tlie fate of Frfijnco. The minds ^f men had ]*e- 
ceived an impulse j and individual and illdi^ ideal 
opposition were equally vain. JJis views, no doubt, 
extended only to ])alliatioii ; but lu* wa^* involved in h 
stream of oj)inions and ev(‘nts, of which no force? 
could resist the current, and no wisdom ad(‘quatcly 
predict the terminal ion. lie is re])]’cs(*nled hy M. do 
Caloiine as the Lord SumhTland of Louis XV'^L sedu- 
cing t^4e King to destroy hi.s own power: but ho liad 
ncitlier genius nor boldn(*ss for sucli designs. 

To return to our rapid survey: — The autumn of 
1788 was peculiarly distingnisJied by the? enlighlened 
and disiiilcrosled patriotism ol' the? State's of Dau- 
pliiiie. I'hey furnislnsl, in many 3*esp('Cls, a jnoflel 
for the future senate of France'. Jjike' the'in tluy 
deliberateel amieLt tlie terrors of ministerial ven- 
geance and military exertion. They anniliilate'd 
Vu* absnrel and de'struetive distine'tion of Orders; lliejj 
three estates wpre melted into a JVov inedal Asseureldy ; 
they declared, that the right t)f imposing taxes re'- 
•.sieh'd ultimately in the States-General of Ifrancc ; and 
tliey votfMl a deputatiem to' the King to solicit the 
oonvocatioYi of thii<> asscmlly. Dauphinc Vas omu- 
bqsly imitated by all liic^ province.^ tliat still retained 
the shadow of Provincial Stales. The States oT * 
Languedoc, of Velay, and Vivarois, the. Tiers Etat of 
Provx'nce, dfndftill the Municipalities of Bretagne, 
adopted similar resolutions. In Provence and Bre- 
tagne,^ where the Nobles and C-lcrgy, tPtmbling for 
their privileges, and the Parliaments for their jv-ris- 
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diction, attempted a feeble resistance, the ferment- 
ation was peculiarly stron)^. Some * estimate of the 
fervour of jmblic sentiment mav;.^e formed' from the 
ree(‘pliou of the Count do Mirabeau in his native 
province, Avhci'e the burgesses of Aix assigned him a 
body-guar<i, where the citizens of Marseilles crowned 
liim in the tJieativ, and wliere, under all the t^jrrors 
of despotism, he 'received as numerous and tumul- 
tuous }?roofs Jof attachment as q^ver wJire bestowed on 
a iavourite bv tlie enthusiasm of the most free people. 
M. C^araman, iT^c (bwernor of L^ovenCe, was even 
reduced to implore Jn‘s interposition with the popii- 
lac(», to apj>e?ise 'aiul prevent llieir exotisses. The 
eon lest in iiretagne was mon? violent and sanguinary. 
She had preserved liyr indi‘pendenee more than any 
of those jirovinee.s Avhieh had been united to the 
crown of France. I'lie N'obles and Clergy possessed 
almost the whole power of tiie Statics, • rid thi^ir ob- 
sliiiacy -was so great, that their deputies did not take 
tJuMi* scats in the National Assembly till an advanced 
period of its ])ro<'ee( lings. 

Tin* return of M. Neekar, and the recall of the 
exded magistrates, r(\ston*d a momentary ealrn. U'ho 
]KTSonal roputatioH of the minister for probity, re- 
:ini:.aitefl the. <Tedit of France. But the iinances 
Avere too irromediably eml)arras>ed for palliatives ; and 
tJie faseiiialing idea of the States-Geiieral, presenti*^! 
to the ]>iil)lie iiuaginatiou by the unwary zeal of the 
i^irliauwnt, aAvakened recollections of ancient free- 
dom, ami prospects of future .splendour, which th^, 
virtue or pojinlarity of no minisrer eoiild ba«isii. 
The cell ^'^)eatiou of that brnly tv'is n'soh'od on ; but; 
many ditfieulti<‘S ivspeetiiig llu'mode of electing aryl 
Constituting it remained, AOliirli a second Assembly 
of Notables Avas summoned to decide. 

The .Third Estak* demanded repi^sontativ^es Vqual 
to thos(‘, ol® tlu^ other two Ord(*rs jointly. TJiey re- 
quired tha^j the nurqbcr should be regulated by the 
po^vilation of the dislricls, and tliat thp tJirce.T)rdcrs 
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should voto in one Assembly. All the committees^ 
into which the Notables wi're divided, cxc( 7 )t (hat of 
which jMoNSiEEii wtjK iVesid(*iil, decided against the 
Third Estate in every one of tlu^se particulars. They 
were s(i*(muously sLipi)ort(‘d by tJu? ParliairuMit of 
]*:iris, Avho, too late sensi])l(» of tlie .suu 'de into whicli 
they Jiad b(*en betrayed, laboured to render I lie As- 
sembly impotent, after they wctc umfble to prevent its 
meeting. Jhit tfteir etforts were in vain f M. N(‘ckar, 

‘ whether act uat(Ml by respect for justice, or desire of 
popularity, or yiehling to the irresi.^])le torrent of 
])iiblic senliin(‘nl, adN^ed the King m adopt llu* ])ro- 
positious of '.lie Third Ivtale in the two tirst parti- 
culars, and to l(‘ave the last to be decided liy the 
8tates-( hmoral lheuiselv(‘s. 

Letters-Patent were accordingly issued on the 21th 
of January, ITHI), for a^s<*mbIing the States-(JeneraI, 
to which wcTc ainie\ed'n*gulatioiis for the detjiil of 
their elections, fu the coustitneut assianhlies' of tluf 
sevoi'al proviuci's, bailliagos, aud constabularies of the 
kingdom, the progress of th(3 jmblic mind l)C(*ame 
still more evident. The Clergy and Nobility ought 
not to 1)C denied the praise of having emuloiisly 
sacrificed their jieeimiary privileges. The instrue- 
tioiis to the ri'preseiitativ es br(*atlied e\ery where :i 
S])int of freedom as ardent, though not so Jibej'al and 
oij*lightened, as fhat which lias since presuh'd in the 
delibei’ations of the National Assembly. Paris w:m^ 
eminently consjiieiums. Tlu^ union of- lahml, tlie 
r^ipid coinraunicatioii of llionghk ami the- Ireciueney 
of'thosfj nuiiierous assemblies* where men learn tlieir 
.f-^reV, and comyaire dieir wrongs, ever makTra great 
cftpital tlu^ heart that dlnmlates (‘motion and ojiinion 
to the cxtrejnitics of an euipiiv. No sooner had the* 
convocation of tlyc States-tieneral been announcerl, 
than fhe batfi‘ri<(’‘. of the press wiu’c ojieued. Pam- 
phlet sncc(‘eded pampli’.et, hiirpassbig icaeii other in 
boldness and (devation ; and the ^advance ^if Paris to 
light and freedom was greater^ in three months than 
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it. liad been in almost as many contynVs. Doctrines 
were universally received in JVlay, which ii^ January 
would have be(*n deemed treasrfiablc, and which in 
March liad b(‘cii derided as th(5 visions of a few deluded 
faiuitics.* 

It was amid this rapid diffusion of light, and in- 
creasing fervour ^f public sentiment, that the 8tates- 
(ieueral assembled at Versailles on* ^he 5tli of May, 

3 789,-^ a da^ whicli will prob#»bly be accounted by 
posterity one ot^ihe most memorable in the annals of ’ 
th(* bunian raecj^ Any d(‘tail of tl^?? parade and cere- 
monial of <heu' a^s^inbly would be totally foreign to 
our purpose, which is not to narrate events, but to 
sei/o th(‘ir sj>irit, and to mark their influ(‘m*e on the 
])olitieaI progre.^^s IVot*! which Ihe D(‘vobition was to 
.arise. The pr(‘liininnry operation neee. ary to con- 
stitute the A.'^sembly gave rise^to the firs^ great quer- 
tion, — tli(* mode of aiitlumticating the c ,ain:is.Hon3 of 
tin* deputies. It was eontemded by the Clergy and 
Nobl<\s, that, according to ancient usage, (‘acli Order 
should separately scrutinise' and authenticate tlu' com- 
juissions eif its own deputies. It wjis argued by the 
Comnion'i, that, on gcne'ral principles, all Orders, 
iiaving an eipial iuter<*sl in the purity of the national 
representative, had an equal right to take cognisance 
t>f the ail then lie, ity t>f tlie commissions of all the 
memlxTs who composed the body, and therefore 
.scrutinise llicm in common. To the authority of 
prcct dent it was answerc'd, that it would establish too 
mucli ; Ibr.f in the ancient Slates, tlu'ir exammatior* 
of j)o\vers was subordinate to the revision .of R(^al 

I * 

Tlic ])rincij)lcs of fvjL'CMltim li{jd lo’jjr been iiiuU‘rstood,j^)ur- 
haps hotter than in any ctmntry of tlio, Morld, by the nhilosophors 
of Franoo. It was as natural that they should have been more 
diligently' eiiltivateil in that kingdom tlnui^n iingland,'^iH that 
the seienoe ti’ medicine sltoiild he less iiuuerstood and vtilned 
ain<Mig sim|)le an<f vi^^orous, than among luxurious and cnfeol)lod 
nations. Bin? the progiyss whi<-h we have noticed wac among 
tJic fcss instructed part of society. » .> 

• ,c 3 
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Commissaries, — a vSubject}on too degrading and in- 
jurious fer the free jind vigilant spirit of an enlight- 
ened ago. * 

This controversy involv(‘d another of more magni- 
tude and importance. If the Oi’ders united in this 
scrutiny, tliey were likely to eontiiuie in one Assem- 
bly ; the separate voices of the tvvoefirst 0»*ders would 
be annihilaled, «nd tliO importance of th<^ Nobility and 
Clergy reduced to thlit of their individual suffrages. 
This great revolution was obvious^;* meditat(»d by 
the leaders of tin; (Tommons. They ^v^er(* s(‘Cond(^d in 
the chamber of the Noblesse by frirdm'Hty einiiumtly 
distinguished for rank, character, and talent. The 
obseun* and u^eful ])ortioii of tlui Clergy were, from 
their situation, accessible to popular sentiment, and 
naturally coalesced with the Commons. Many who 
favoured the division of the Legislature in the ordi- 
nary hrrangeimmts of government, were convinced 
that the grand and radical reforms, which the situ- 
ation of France dcmand(‘d, could only be eflr(‘cted by 
its union as one Assembly.* So many jmojiul ices were 
to bo vanquished, — so many ditliculties to be sur- 
mounled, — such obstinate habits to be extirpated, 
and so forraidalde a power to b(i resisted, that there, 
was an obvious necessity to concentrate tlie force of 

* 11 ii'cst pas iloutiMix qiie pour aiijoiinrimi, qiic pour cettc 
premiere tcniie une Cluimlin*. Unique rj’ait ete preferabhi et 
peiit-etrc nttcessaire ; il y avoit tant de dilliciiltes u SHniionter, 
‘'tjint (li^prejuges a vainerc, i.int do sueriliees :i fairL do si vieilles 
habitude's m <ieraciuL*r, une puissance n\ forte a conlcuir, eii im 
taut a cKitruire ct *j)resque .out a cr&r.'^ — “ Ce Tibiivel ordre 

choscs que vous avez jait cclorrc, ton*; cela vous cn etes bicii 
surli' ii’a jamais pu uaitfe quo de la reunion de toutes les pev- 
sonnes, dc tons les sentiments, et dc t»nis Ics eccurs. — Discours de 
M. Ti^i|lly-Tolleri(laL<i TAssemblee Nationale, .*51 Aout, 1789, dans 
stis Pieces .Justifict..ifs, p]). 105, 106. This passage ii in move 
than one respect remarkaPe. It tully cyinccis the conviction of 
the author, that changes were nccessai;y great enoiagh to deserve 
flte na^e of a lievtdution, and, censiueriug the respect oj Mr. 
Burke for his authority, ought to have weight with him. 
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the reforming body. In a great revolution, every 
expedient ought to faeilitafe change :’in an established 
government, every thing ought to render dilFicult. 
Hence the division of a legislature, which in an 
established government, may give a beneficial sta- 
bilit}" to the laws, must, in a moment of revolution, 
be proport ion abl}r injurious, by fortifying abu;se and 
uniKM'ving reform. In a revoliitiou,^ the enemies of 
frecidom are External, and all powers are therefore to 
be united: uii(|er an establishm^mt her enemies are 
internal, and ])'fw(*r is therefore be divided. But 
besides this gem^jja^ consideration, the state of F'rauco 
furuislied olli(‘rs of more local and tenlporary co- 
gency. TJie Statcs-( fCiu'ral, acting by separate Orders, 
went a bo<ly from Av-tdeh no substantial n'form could 
be ho])ed. The two first Orders Avere interested in 
the perpetuity of every abuse that Avas to be rc- 
foriTKMl : th(‘ir poss(*ssion ot tw-o ecjc 1 amli iude- 
peiuhmt voices must ha\e rendered the exertions of 
the Coininous impotent and nugatory. And a col- 
lusion between tin* Assembly and tin* CroAvn AA’^ould pro- 
bably liave limited ils ilhisiAx* rcdbrins to some sorry 
])alliali\ <*s — tin* jirice of lihancial disembarra.ssment. 
The state of a mil ion lulled into complacent servitude 
by such petty (roncessions, is far more hopeless than 
that of thosii Avho groan uud<*r the most galling des- 
potism ; and the condition of FranciMVould liave been 
.more irremediable than ev(*iv * 

Siu;h reasonings tirodneed an universal conviction, 
that the (Question, Avludher the States-Genoral Averg 
to vote individually, of in Orders, was a q1iesti>n, 
Avliethef'*they Averc*. or Averi^ noj» to proihiee anyiiU^ 
jiortant beiietit. Guided by tl/ese vieAvs, and anima^id 
by public sujiport, tlu* Commons adhered inflexibly 
to their principle of incorjioration. Thej^ adopted a 
provi;»ry organisation, but studioinjy declined^ what- 
ever miglit ^XK*^* to suppose legal existence, or to 
arrogate ^onstitiitianal poAvers. The Nobles, less 
politic or timid, decldrod tliems(ilvo§ a Icgi^lly con- 
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stituted Order, and proreeded to discus?; tlio great 
objects of their 'convocation. The Clc'rgy aff(,*ctc‘d to 
preserve '"a mediatorial character, and to conciliate 
the discordant claims of tin; two hostile Orders. The 
Commons, faithful to tlicir system, remained in a wise 
and masterly inactivity, w'hich tacitly roproacluid tJie 
arrogant assumption of the Nobles, whiic ii left no 
pretext to ealuir\niate their own eftndnet, ga,/f time 
for the iiierc‘ase*'i)f thq popular ler\our, jjid di#.l i*cssed 
# the Court by tin; delay of iinancinl aid. St‘veTal con- 
ciliatory plans w(xc pro])os(*d by iMinister, and 
rejected by the haVightiness of the Nobility and the 
policy of tliCtC^nninons. » ^ / 

Thus ])assed the period betAveen the /itli of i\Iay and 
the 12th of dune, wh(*n the po]>iji’ar leadm’s, animated 
by public su])|)ort, and conscious of the maturity cd‘ 
their schemes, assumed a more rc>ohiU‘ toiH‘. 'riie 
Third, Estate then con’eneiiced the scrutiny of com- 
missions, siimmom‘d th(‘ Nobles and Clergy It) ]*e]>air 
to the llall of tin; States-! General, and n'r'ohcul ilsa.l 
the absence of the deputies ol* s(>ni(‘ (list riels a])i] 
classes of citiz(ms coiihl not preclude tlu*in, wlio foi incd 
the represtmtalives of ninety-six hundredths of iln; 
nation, from constituting tln*inselves a National As- 
sembly. 

These decisive nn^asuros betraycil the dc'signs ol‘ the 
Court, and fully illustrate that bounty and liberality 
fir wJiieli Lon is \VJ. ])as been so idly celei)ral(Ml. 
That feelde I’rince, whos(» public character varied willT 
every fluctuation in Ids Cabinet, — the yinstnnuent 
alflke of the ambition of VergenncvS, the prodigality of 
^’ak)nn(*, ami llie osU*ntatiG...s poj>ularity ol’ Neehar, — 
liy,d liitherto yielded 'io 'the embarrassment of the 
lina^ic<\s, and the elahioui* of the ])eopIe. Tin' eabalf 
that rctaiKed its ascendant over his mind, jiermiltcd 
concc&sion.s vhi^i they Jioped to make; vai/i, and 
flattered themselves wiMi frustratit 3 g,,by ‘ihe contest 
of struggling Orders, all idea of substanirial reform, 
fllft iitf^ooiier did the As.sembly 'betray any symptom 
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of activity and vipfour, than their alarms became con- 
spicuous ill the Koyal conduct. The‘Comhi d’Artois, 
and lh(3 otlicr Princes of tlie lUood, published the 
boldi'st manifestoes against the Assembly; the credit 
of J\I. Neckar at Court declined (*very day : the Koyal- 
ists in the chamber of the Noblesstj spoke of nothing 
l(‘ss than an imiieacliment of the Commons for high- 
trea.son, and an immediate dissolutifin of the States ; 
and a fast nftlitaiy forces and ^ tremendous park oi 
artillery were colhaded from all parts of the kingdom 
lo\v;'j*ds Versailljts and Paris. UnJiT these menacing 
and iil^nspieions circumstances, rJio meeting of tlic 
KSl:it(!fc»-(Jrn(‘r:i! was* prednhited by the King’s order 
till a Poyal S(‘ssion, wliieli was destined for the 22(1 
but not held till tli(\ 23d of Jiiik% had taken place. 
On re[)airing to their Hall on the 2()th, tlc‘ Commons 
found it invested with soldim-s, and th(‘msel\TS ex- 
cluded by tli(‘ ])oiiit of the bayoncM. 'J'lie ' wer^ sum- 
inoncMl by lli(‘ir President to a Ten^tis-Cof/rf, when^ 
they vv ere I'c'duced to hold tli(*ir a^s('mbIy, and which 
tliey rendered famous as the s(^( n(* of tlieir unanimous 
and mei)ioral)l(‘ oath, — ne\t‘r to se])arate till they had 
aelii«>\ed tlie regeiKU'ation of France. 

Kcyal Session thus aniunnua'd, corresponded 
with tin* lu'vv' lone of the Court. Its exterior was 
niark(Hl by the gloomy and ferocious hangliliness of 
despotism. Tln^ Royal Puppet was ’now evidently 
inov(*d by ditl'enmi ju'rsoiis from those wdio hau 
|)roinj»t('d its Speech at the opiming of the. States. 
Jte lu'obahlj' mjw^ s])oke both wdiJi tin; same spirit aiid^ 
the sjinn; heart, and felt as little tirnnu'ss iindlT tlsto 
cloak oi* jtlTogaiice, as In; had bc»n eonseknis of &>fnT^ 
sibilily amidst hi.l professions** of afli^ction ; he w%s 
probably as l’t*ebl(» in tin* as be had been cola in 
the other: hut his language is some eriteribn of. the 
system *of his prompt(*rs. This spljecli* Avas distin- 
guished by’^insjiltvig condescension and ostentatious 
menace*. !♦(; spoke pot as the CJiief of a free nation 
to ks soAcreigii Lej^islilturc*, but as a^ Sultai^’to his 
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Divan. He annulled and prescribed deliberations at 
pleasure. Ho affected td repj*esent liia will as the 
rule of tJieir conduct, and his bounty as the source of 
their freedom. Nor was the matter of his liaran^m? 
less injurious than its manner was offensive. Instead 
of containing any concession impoitant to public 
liberty, it iiulieated a relapse into a more lofty des- 
potism than ha^ before marked his pretensions, 'fithes, 
feudal and seignorial riglils, he constferated* as tlui 
most inviolable pr^i^ei'ty ; and of Lefftrs do. Cavhel 
tlu'mselves, by r(*c/mini(‘nding the rc'^iihition, he obvi- 
ously condemned ’the abolition. The distinction of 
Orders beVonsidei-ed as essentiaf to tfie Constitution 
of th(' kingdom, and their present union as only legi- 
timat(‘ by bis permission. He /.‘onclinled witli com- 
manding them to separate, and to assembhi on the 
next (lay in the Halls of their res])eefiv(' OrdcTs. 

Thr Commons, h()W(^n‘r, inflexibly adhering to tluur 
principles, and eone(*i\jiig th(*m^el\(‘s constituted as a. 
National Assembly, treated those Ibreals and injiine- 
tions with equal ncgl<‘ct. They reinaiiu'd assembled 
in the Hall, wliieli tln^ other Orders bad quitted in 
obediciiee to the Itoyal eommand ; and wlnm tlio 
Marquis de Breze, tin'. King’s jMaster of th(‘. Cere- 
raoniejs, reminded them of his JMajesty’s orders, li(‘ was 
answenid by M. Dailly, with S]>artan cncTgy, — “ Tin; 
Js’ation asseinfded has no orders to i‘ec(;ive.” Tliey 
proceeded to pavss ivscjlutions d(‘claratory of adherence 
to their former decrees, and of the personal inviola- 
fcbility of the members. The Royal Se.ssiov, wliieli the 
Anst6cr|itic party had expecl<*d witli such triumph 
.aifd conikV.’nce, proved tiui severer*! bloAf" to their 
Foi’ty-ninc irfeinbers of Nobility, at tlie 
head of whom was M/ de (Jlermont-ToniieiTi*, re- ‘ 
paired oil' the 26tli of June to the Asstmihly.* The 

* It (leson'cs rci^iiik, thnt in this numher werc,fiol)l^tncn who 
have ever been coiiSHlercd as of the mudvruU party. Of these 
may bo mentioJU'd MM. Lally, Viricii. aij«l Cl(irii^)iit-T(ninerrc, 
none o/'iniiom certainly can he acci!&cdx)f democratic enthuskisnu 
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popular enthusiasm was inflamed to such a degree, 
that alarms were either felt or affected, for the satety 
of tlie King, if the union of Orders was delayed. The 
union was accordingly resolved on ; and the Duke of 
Luxembourg, President of the Nobility, was authorised 
by his ]\Iaj('sty to announce to his Order the request 
and even command of the King, to unite IhemfSelves 
with I he others. lie remonstrated -w^ith the King on 
tlie fatal consequences of this step. “ The Nobility,” 
In* remarked, “were not figliting tjudr own battles, but 
those of the C%wn. l"he snpf)Oj«t of the monarchy 
was inseparably ^•qnnected with the division of iho 
States-CJeiK'ral : divided, that body was Milijeet to the 
Crown ; united, its authority was sovcjreign, and its 
forc(» irrc'sistible.” Th(‘ King was not, however, 
shaktMi by these considerations, and on the following 
day, notified his ])leasure in jin ofiieial letter to the 
Presidents of the Nobility and tin* Clerg- A gloomy 
and reluelant ohedieiiee ivas yielded to this mandate, 
and the union of the Nalio?ial Ilepresentatives at length 
promised some hofx^ to France. 

P>nt tin* gineral system of the ( Jovtummeni formed 
a su^piclons and tremendous contrast Avitli this ap- 
phinded concession. New lionles of foreign merce- 
naries wen* summoned to the blockade of Paris and 
V(*rsailles, from tlie nanotest provinees ; an immense 
train of artillery was disposed in all tin* avenues pf 
.tlu*se eities; and 70,()()0 men already invested tho 
(Capital, wh(*ii the la<t. blow was liazarded against 
tin* ])iil)lic‘'hop(*s, by the ignominious banishment oC 
]M. Netdiar. Events Iblhoved tho most uijexampihd 
and memorable in the equals '•of mankind, wfticF, 
Jiistory will record and i minor (alisc, but, on wlji^i, 
the object of the political reasoiier is onl}r to spccu- 

* Tl^i'sc roiiiiirlvs of M. do LiixoinhonnJ are^cquivnlmt to a 
tliDiisand (kVL‘n((|s of tlie Hoxoluiionisrs ajiainst Mr. Ihirkc. 
They iuiiirisYjrnil»Iy prove thiir the division of Orders was siij)' 
j)orfe<l onfy as nccessarj* to, palsy the clforts of the L^gihlature 
ag;hust the Despotism. • 
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The pretended seduction of the troops by the pro- 
mise of increased pay, is In every view contradicted 
by facts. * This increase of pay did not orif^inate in 
the Assembly; it was not even any part of tlieir 
policy : it was prescribed to tliem by the instructions 
of their constituents, before the mcitintr of the 
Stat(*s.* It could not therefore be the prqjet^t of any 
cabal of dema^ij^yies to seduce the Jrmy : it was tlui 
decisive and unanimous voice of the inition;*and if 
• there was any conspiracy, it must have been that of 
the people. What had derini^o^rues fo oiler? The 
soldiery knew that the States iiuisL in ob(‘dience to 
their instrdetions, increase their f^ay. •I'his increase 
could, therefore, have been no tcmiptalion to them ; 

^ for of it they felt Iheinselves already secure, as the 
national voice ha<l prescrib(‘d it. It was in fact a 
necessary part of the syst(*in which was to raise tlu* 
army 1%> a body of respcvctable citizens, from a ^aiii*- of 
mendicant ruifiaiis. An increase of })ay must in- 
fallibly ojKTate to limit the increase of armies in the 
Korlli. Tills influone(‘ has been already hdt in the 
N<*therlands, which fortune seems to have restored to 
Leopold, that they iniijht furnish a school of revolt to 
German soldiers. Tlie Austrian troo]>s have there 
murmured at their <*oinpiirative indigence', and have 
fiup[)oried their plea for increase of pay by th(^ ex- 
ajjiiplc of Fi'ance. Idie same example must ojierato 
on the other armies of Kurope ; and the solicitations 
of armed petitioners must be heard. The indi.jjent 
^lespots of (jcrmany and tin North will fe%l a limit to 
tlTeir Iniljtary ra;^e, in the ' seantiiu .ss of their ex- 
^h(?fpicr. They wilkbe coinpeued to reduec*fhe iiiim- 
l)%r^and inei'easc the f^ayVif their jfnnies : and a noAV 
barrier will be op})osed fo the progress of that de- 
population and barbarism, which philosophers have 
dreadffd froirt tllp rapid increase of militarjj force. 
These remarks on the sj Irit wly.eli* ad'iuated th(^ 
French army in their uncxiunplc^d, miscoiKcived, and 

• t 

* Calonnc, p. 390. 
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calumniated conduct^ are pcouliarly important, as 
they serve to illuwStrate a principle, whieli cannot too 
frequently b(^ presented to view, — that in tlic French 
lievolution all is to be attributed to jj^encral causes 
infliiencin*? the whole body of the people, and almost 
nothing to the schemes and the ascendant of in- 
dividuals, ^ 

But to return to our rajud sketch it was at the 
niomcntf^ol' the? Parisian revolt, apd of the defection of 
tlic arjjiy, lhat the whole power of France devolved 
on the National Assembly. It is* at that moment, 
therefort', that the discussion eoinmenees, whether 
fliat bo<ly onirlit toliave re-(?slal)lished and’ refoiaried 
the governnifait wliieh events had subverted, or to 
have ])ioc(‘edc(l to thi> establish riKmt of a new consti- 
tutio?i, on the ^en<*ral prjneipl(‘s of reason and free- 
dom. The arm of the ancient (Government had been 
palsied, and its power reduced to a mere >‘orn:iili ty, 
by ev(‘nts ov(T which the Ass(*inbly possesscnl no con- 
tronl. It was tlH*irs to decide, not whether the inon- 
a2’<*liY was to l)(* sub\'ert(*d, for that had been already 
effected, but whether, from its ruins, fragments were 
to be eolleeied for tin* re-con struct ion of the political 
<Miitice. They had been assembled as an ordinary 
Legislature niuk-r existing laws: they wore trans- 
foimied by th(‘se events into a Naliojial Convention, 
and vested with ])owers to organise a goVerninent. It 
is in vain that thoir adversaries contest this assertion, 
by appealing to tlu; deficiency of forms*: it is in vain 

* 

* This ciycumstiuicc is thus shortly stated by ]\(r. Hurl^e, 
(]». 242.): — “*I can iu \rr foiisiilvr tjiis iy^-l^eiiihly ns ilnythinjj: (Ise 
than a voluntary as>oci.i?ion (*l‘rnen, \\ho have avaikMl thcmscl;^cf 
'ofcireninstauces to seize upon the. powerful' the State. They do 
not hold i-hc authority they exercise under any constitJitional law 
of the State. They have dej^arted from tlie instructions the 
})e()ple thtft seijt them.” The same ni 7 ;umcift is treated hvM. 
dc Calonrie, in an expa-nded memorial of 44 pnjres (314 — S/iS.), 
against the pre^msions of fhe A.'jsemhly to be a CoiiYcntion, with 
much. uua vailing iiigcnuitjt' and labour. ^ 
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to demand the Jegjil instrunioiit that changed their 
constitution, and (‘xt<‘nd(*d their janvers. Accurate 
forms in the conversance* of ]>ower are* jjrescribed by 
th (3 wiselom of law, in the regular administration <jf 
states; but great revolutions are too imin(*nse for 
technical formality. All the sanction iL^t can b(5 
hoped bn' in such events, is tiie \(^'cc of the pcM^ph*, 
how(*ver infori^ially and irregularly expressed. 'Ibis 
cannot be ])retended tfO Im\o bo(‘n wanting in h" ranee. 

cry other speeie^ (d‘ antliority was annihil.-Jted by 
pojnilar acts, but tlij^t of tin* Stat(*s-(7t^iera.l. On tln*jii, 
llK*refor(*, devolved tlu^ duty of exf^rei^ing tbeir vhH- 
milcil trust* according to tlieir b(*st views of gen<n*al 
interest. Their (*nemi<*s have, ev(‘n in IIkm’i* invec- 
tives, confessed \\\(' suhaeqnvtit r/rA-/c/r>/ec of tlie ])('(»{)!(*, 
for they have inveigh(‘d against it as tlie infatuation 
of a dire fanatieism. 'riu* authority of the Assembly 
was t^ien first conferred oji it by public confulenee ; 
and its acts have b(‘(‘n since* ralifuMl ]>y ])iibli(‘ appro- 
bation. Nothing can betray a disi>osiliou to indiilgci 
in pmiy and t(‘clinieal sopliistiy inoie strongly, than 
to observe witli IM. do Calonne, “that this ratification, 
to be valid, ought to have been imuki by Fj’anee, not 

* A distinction made l»y ^Fr. Burke between the ahstravl mid 
nuyral coini)CteTiey/)ra Lci^islntiire (p. 27 .), bsus l)ecn niiieb extolled 
bis admirers. To me it seems only :i novel ami olijeelionalilc 
mode of <listiiif;iiishiii'; Iw'twecn a ri<jhf and the exprifinrri/ of 
usinp it. But the mode of illustrating the di.stinetifni is far mr)re 
periiicions than a mere novelty of phrase. Tliis^moral eompe- 
t/mce is subject, says our author, to “faith, justiee, and lixerl 
fuudamenUd jioliey : ” thus illustn m1, tlie distiiiey^^n appears 
liable to a dotibh; objcet5o»i. It is false that tlie ahslruct eom])(‘- 
ft^n^c of a Legislature extends to the violation of faitli and justice: 
it is false that its moral ebmpefieiiec does nf)t extend to the ino.^t 
fundamenUl policy. Thus to confound fundamental prdiey with 
faith ^nd justice, lor the .sake of stigmatising innovators, is to 
stab the vitals of morality. TJ'^to is only one mj^xiin'of jiolicy 
truly fundamental — the good of the govevned ; and the stability 
of that maxim, rightly understood, demonstrates tlA’ mutability of 
all policy that is subordinate to it. ' ^ • 
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in lier new organisation of* miinic.ipaiitios, but in her 
ancient division of bailliag(‘s and province's.” The 
same individuals act in both forms ; tlie approbation 
of the me7i legitinuitisos the govcirnmeni : it is of no 
importance, whctln^r they arc assembled in bailli.ages 
or in rnnnicipalilies. 

If this latiludc. of informality, this subjection of 
laws tv» Hieir principle, and of government to its 
source, arc not permitted in resolutions, how are we 
to justify the a».<umed authority hf the English Con- 
vention of 1(»88? “They did noo hold the authority 
tliey exercise«d under any couslitutioual, law of the 
State.” Th(!y w(‘re not even legally elec,ted, as, it 
must be <;onf(*sscd, ^was the case with the French 
Assembly. An evident, though irregular, ratificaHon 
])y the ]K»ople, alone legitiniatised their acts. Yet 
th(*y possessed, by the confession of Mr. Burjee, an 
authority only limited by prudence and virtue. Had 
the people of England giv(‘n instructions to the mem- 
bers of that Convention, its ultimate^ measures would 
])robably have departed as much irom those instruc- 
tions as the French Assembly have deviated from 
those of their constituents; and the public acfpnes- 
eence in the deviation would, in all likelihood, have 
be(‘Ti the same. It will be confessed by any man Avho 
lias consid(‘red the imblic hmiper of England at the 
landing of William, that the majority of those instruct 
tions Avoiild not have proci‘edc<l to the deposition of 
James. Tl^e tirst aspect of these great cdianges ])er- 
plexes and intimidates iiTen too much for just »vievw 
and bohkrjc'solutions : it is by th^ progros,s of events 
that their hopes iire ernb<?hleVied, and their vicA'^ 
enlarged. This influence Avas ildt in France, '/he 
people, in an advanced period of the Revolution, vir- 
tually recalled the instructions by A^’liich the f®cble- 
iicss of '\heii!’ political infancy had limited the power 
of their rei^rescntativcs ; for they sanctioned acts by 
which those instnirtiocis were contradictety The 
formality of instructions Avas indeed Avar/iiig in Eng- 
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land ; but the change of public sentiment, from the 
opening 6 f the Convention to its ultimate decision, was 
as remarkable as the contrast which has been so osten- 
tatiously displayed by M. de Calonnc, between the 
decrees of the National Asseunbly and the first in- 
structions of their constituents. 

We now resume tlie consideratidh of this exercise 
of authority by tlie Assembly, and proceed to enquire, 
^whether they ought to have reformed, or destroyed 
jtheir government ? ' The general quf Jtion of innova- 
tion is an exliauJjted common -place, to which the 
genius of Mr. Burke has been able to aild nothing but 
splendour of eloquence and felicity of illustration. It 
has long been so notoriously of |his nature, that it is 
placed by Lord Bacon among the sportive contests 
which are to exercise rhetorical skill. No man will 
suppqrt the extreme ofi either side : perpetual change 
and immutable establishment are equally indefensible. 
To descend therefore from these barren generalities 
to a nearer view of the question, let us state it more 
precisely : — Was the civil order in France corrigible,' 
or was it necessary to destroy it ? Not to mention 
the extirpation of the feudal system, and the abroga- 
tion of the civil and criminal code, we have first to 
consider the destruction of the three great corpora- 
tions, of the Nobility, the Church, and the J^arliaments. 
4rhese tlirce Aristocracies were the pillars which in 
fact formed the government of France. The question 
then of forming or destroying these bodic^^ was funda- 
laental. 

•There* i^ one general prinv^iplc applicable to them 
5 II adopted by the Ftonch legislato-s, — that the exis- 
tence of Orders is re pugnant to the principles of tlic « 
^social union. An Order is a legal rank, a body of 
’•men«combinicd ^nd endowed with privileges^ by law. 
There are two kinds of ir equality: the one personal, 
that of talent and virtue, the source of^whatever is 
excclltmt and admirable in socitdy ; the other, thqt of 
fortune, whicll must exist, because property alone can 
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stimulate to labour, and labour, if it wore not neces- 
sary to the existence, would be indispensable to the 
happiness of man. But though it bo necessary, yet 
in its excess it is the great malady of civil society. 
The accumulation of that poAver Avliich is conferred 
by wealth in the hands of tlie few, is the perpetual 
source of oppression and neglect to the mass of man- 
kind. poAver of the Avealthy is j’arther concen- 

trated by their tendency to combination, from Avhich, 
number, dispers!^n, indigence, ami ignorance equally 
preclude the poor. The wealthy are foi’iued into 
bodies by thei. pio-rcssions, their different degrees of 
opulence (called “ ranks ”), their knoAvlcdge, and their 
small number. They necessarily in all countries ad- 
minister government, for they alone have skill and 
leisure for its functions. Thus circumstanceil, nothing 
can be more evident than theh* inevitabh preponde- 
rance in the political scale. The preference of partial 
to general interests is, however, the greatest of all 
public evils. It should therefore have been the object 
of all laws to repn^ss this malady ; but it has been 
their perpetual tendency to aggravate it. Not con- 
tent Avith the inevitable inequality of fortune, they 
have su]>eradded to it honorary and political distinc- 
tions. Not content Avith the inevitable tendency of 
the Avealtiiy to combine, they have embodied them 
in classes. They liaA^c fortified those conspiracies 
against tlic general interest, which tliey ought to Jiave 
resisted, though they (;oiild not disarm. LaAvs, it is 
said, cannot cciualisc men; — No: but ouglit they f^r 
that reas'm to aggravate the inequality which tivey 
cannot cure? Laws (lannot? inspire unmixed patriqV 
ism ; but ought they for tlwit reason to foment iliat 
corporation spirit Avhicli is its most fatal enemy? “ All 
professional combinations,” said Mi\Jiurkc, in ene of 
his late'*speechcs in Parliament, “are dangerous in a 
free state.” Arguing on tiic same principle, the 
National Assembly. > 1 k;js proceeded further., *■ They 
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have conceived that the laws ou^ht to create no in- 
equality "of combination, to rccoji^nise all only in their 
capacity of citizerivS, and to offer no assistance to the 
natural pre])onderance of partial over general interest. 

Hut, besides the general source of hostility to 
Ord(*is, the partieuhir cireumstaiiees of h'*auce pre- 
seiHed other objections, which it is ii(*eessary to con- 
sider more in detail. " t 

It is in the tirst place to be remarked, tliat all the 
bodies and institutions of the kingd^stii partiei])ated in 
tlie s])irit of tlie ailcioiit government, and in that view 
were incapybli* of alliance Avith a fr\^e constitution. 
They av(u*c tainted by tlic dcsjmtism of which they 
had b(*en eitlier members or imd rumen ts. Absolute 
monarebies, like every other eorisisteiit and p(‘rmanent 
government, assimilatt^ every thing with whieli they 
are connected to their own genius. Tlie Nobility, 
the Jh’iestliood, tin* dndieial Aristocracy, Avere unfit 
to bo members of a friu' government, be(‘aiise their 
corporate eharacfiT Innl Imkmi tbrmed nnil(*r arbitrary 
establishments. To liaAx* jireserved these great cor- 
porations, AAXuld b(? to have n‘tained the seeds of re- 
viving di*s])otisjn in the bosom of freedom. This 
remark may merit the attention of Mr. llurko, as 
illustrating an important difference b(‘tweeii the 
French and Fnglish ReAmlutioiis. 'i'he ('lergy, tln^ 
5\^erage, and dudicatnre of England had imbib(‘d in 
some degree the sentimenls inspired by a government 
in Avliieli freedom bad b'*en eclipsed, but not extin- 
guished. 'I'licy wei-e tlau'eforo (jualified to partake of 
a more stable and improved liberty. J>ut the case of 
j'rance Avas diifiTeii't. These booties had there im- 
bibed every sentinietit, aiid ailopted every habit undt^r • 
arbitrary pOAver. Their ])r(?servation in England, and 
theiiv'desti uctioij in PVanci*, may in this vievy be jus- 
tified on similar grounds. It is al^siq’d tcv r(‘gard the 
Orders as riannaiits of thar free constiVitioii which 
Fraiu*!^, in eomnion Avdth llie^olher Oothic nations of 
Europe, oiiyA; enjoyed. Nothing remained of these 
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aiiei(‘nt Orders but the name. The Nobility were no 
long(‘r those liauglity and \)owerfiil Baron^, who en- 
slaved the peo])le, and dictated to tlie King. The 
Kcclesia sties were no longer that Pri(*stliooil Ixdbre 
whom, in a benighted and su])erstitious ag(% all civil 
pow(T was impotent and mute. Th(;y had both 
dwindled into d(*pendants on the Crown. Still less 
do the opulent and enlightened Cou^Tions of France 
resembft* its .s^l•vile and beggared ])opnlaee in the six- 
te(‘nth eentnry. Two hundn‘d years of unin term ])ted 
(^x('reise had leg*limatised absolute, authority as much 
as ])rescription cjn consecrate usiir[)atioii. I'lu^ an- 
cient Kreueli Constitution was therefore Jio farther ji 
model than that of any foreigfi nation which was to 
be judged of alone by its utility, and possessed in no 
resjieet the authority of establishment. It had been 
.suceeed(‘d by another governmemt ; and if France was 
to r(‘cur to a ])eriod antecerhuit to her '^(‘rvilnde for 
legislative models, sh(» might as W(‘ll as(‘end to the 
era of CUovis or of (liarleniagiu*, as be regulnt(‘d by 
the pn'cedents of Henry JJl. or JVIary of Mixlieis. 
All tlies(* forms of government existed only histo- 
rically. 

T]i(‘se obser> ntions imdude all tlie Orders. Let us 
consider each of them successively. Tlu' devotion of 
th(*. Nobility of Franco to the Monarch was inspired 
equally by their sentiments, their interests, and their 
habits. ‘-The feudal and chivalrous spirit of fealty)^’ 
so long the pn^vailing passion of lMirop(‘, Avas still 
nourish<*d their bosoms by the. military sentiments^ 
from which it first arose. Tin* majority ol* llifin had 
still no ^Irofession but Avar, — im hope huf in RcJyal 
favour. 'J'lie youthful and*mlig<‘ut tilled the campi; 
the more 0])uient and inatTire partook the splenSour 
and bounty of the C'ourt: but they Ave^e equally 
d(qx‘n(\ants on the Crown. To th'\ ple?ntudc t)f tlio 
Royal poAvbr v«ern attached those immense and mag- 
iiifiecnt privileges, AvJiich divided Franco into distinct 
nations; which exhibited a Nobility i^ionopol^ing the 
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rewards and offices of the State, and a people de- 
graded to political helotisln.* Mon do not cordially 
resign such privil(»ges, nor quickly dismiss the vsenti- 
ments whiidi they have inspired. The ostentatious 
sacrifice of pecuniary exemptions in a moment of 
general fermentation is a wretched criterion of their 
genuine feelings. They affected to bestow as a gift, wliat 
they wouhl havp ,bcen speedily compelled to abandon 
as an usurpation ; and^they hoped by thb sacr^jlicc of 
• a pai’t to purchase s(‘curity for the rest. They have 
been most justly stated to be a band f4? political Janis- 
saries f, — far more viil liable to a Sultan than mercen- 
aries, becaifstf attached to him by ifnchabgeablc inter- 
est and indelible sentiment. Whether any reform 
could have extracted from this body an element which 
might have enteriMl into the new Constitution is a 
question which we shall consider when that political 
systenr- comes under our review. Their (‘xisteiice, as 
a member of tlie Legislature, is a question distinct 
from thm’r preservation as a separate Order, or great 
corporation, in the State. A senate of Nobl(*s might 
have been established, though the Order of tho 
Nobility had been destroyed ; and England would 
then have been exactly copied. But it is of the Order 
that we now speak ; for we are now considering tho 
destruction of the old, not the formation of the new 
government. The suppression of tho Nobility has 
bfecn in England most absurdly confounded with the 
prohibition of titles. The union of the Orders in one 
Assembly was tho first stop towards the ulestruction 
of^a legislative Nobility : the' abolition of their feudal 
rights, in tho memorjcble session of the 4th of' August, 
may bo regarded as ‘the second. They retained 
after these measures' no ^distinction but what was* 
purely nofninal; and it remained to be determined 

* I say political in contradistinction for* in the latter 

sense the assertion would luivc been iintvuc. c 

t Seo?|Ir. Kous’s excellent TUougiits an Government. 
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what place they were to occupy in the new Consti- 
tution. That (question was •decided by the decree of 
the 22d of December, in the same y(?ar, which en- 
acted, that the Electoral Assemblies were to be com- 
posed without any regard to rank ; and that citizens 
of all Ord(»rs were to vote in them indiscriminately. 
The distinction of OrdcTs was thus destroyed; the 
Nobility were to form no part of the new Constitution, 
and we^‘ stj-ipped of all tliat they had'enjoyed under 
the old government, but their titles. 

Hitherto all litid passed unnotiVed, but no sooner 
did the Assembly, faithful to their*])rinciplcs, proceed 
to extirpate the ft>Ptcriial signs of the ranks, which 
they no longer tolerated, than all Europe resounded 
with clamours againa»fc their Utopian and levelling mad- 
ness. The “ incredible”* decree' of the 19 th of June, 
1790, for the suppression of titles, is the object of 
all these invectives ; yet without that •neasuj;e the 
Assembly would certainly have b(*eu guilty of the 
grossest inconsistency and absurdity. An untitled 
Nobility forming a member of the State, had been 
exemplified in some commonwealths of antiquity; — 
such were the J’atricians in liomc : but a titled No- 
bility, without legal privileges, or political existence, 
would have been a jnoiislcr new in the annals of 
legislative absurdity. The power was possessed with- 
out the bauble by the Roman aristocracy ; the bauble 
would have been reverenced, while the power w:.« 
trampled on, if titles had been spared in France. 
A titled nubility is the most undisputed progeny of 
feudal barbarism. Titled had in all nations denoted * 
offices : 4k was reserved for Gothic Europe* to attach 
them to ranks, "^fet this c^iidi!ict of our remote a^;^- 
*cestors admits explanation ;»for ^ith them offices 'v^'^ere 
hereditary, and hence the titles denoting.* them be- 
came Ijereditary too. But we, w^io have r^^ected 
hereditary K)ffiqe, retjiin an usage to which it gave rise^ 

* So c^lcd by M. de Calonne. 

i> 4 * 
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and which it alono could justify. So cgrc^iously is? 
this recent origin of a 1 riled Nobility misconceived, 
that it Iftis b(»en even pretrmded to be necessaiy to 
the order and exislenec of society: — a narrow ami 
arrogant mistakes wliieh would limit all political 
remark to lire (jlolliic stales of Kii rope, or establisli 
geiKTal principles on c*v<‘iits iliat occupy '*0 short a 
period of Iristory^ and manners that have, been adopted 
by so slender a'j)orrion of the human r.Ace. titled 
Nobility was equally unknown tf) tlio s])lendid mo- 
narchies of Asia, jmd to the manly dniplicity of the 
ancient commonwealths.* Tt arose from the pc'culiar 
circumstanc(‘s of modern Europe; ^Did }'etits necessity 
is now erected on the basis of universal exf>erience, 
as if tliese otluu* renowned and -polished states w(;r’(? 
effaced from the ]*(*cords of history, and banished 
from the society of nations. Nobility is the Co- 
jrinthian ca]>ital of polish(‘d states:” — the august fa- 
Wic of society is (hdbrmed and (‘ueiimb(*r(?d by such 
Gothic oruaimmts. TIkj massy Doric, that su>tains it 
is Labour; and the splendid variety of arts and talents 
that solace and emla'Ilish life, form tlie decorations of 
its Corinthian and Ionic capitaN. 

Other motives b(\sides the extir])atioji of hmdality, 
disposed the French Legislature to the su[q)n‘ssion of 
titles. To give stability to :i po])ular gov(*rnm{‘nt, a 
democratic character must be formed, ami d(‘mocratic 
Si^ntimenis inspired. The sentiment of (‘quality which 
titular distinctions liavt*, ]>erhaps, more than any other 
cause, extinguished in Europe, and without which 

j *' Aristocrab’c bodies (M indeed in the aneie-nf world, hut 
were unknown. Tlio'ii;:li iliey p()s>css'ld ixditieal privileges, 
yet i?s these did not afreet die tftjtmerxj tli(‘y had not the same in- 
evitable tciul‘*ne.y to taint the puldie ehnnieter as titular distinc- 
tions. These bodies too being in general open to prvpvrty^ or 
ojHicCf fliey arc m no respeet to be compared to the Nobles of 
Europe. They might afha t tlu forms olVi gliveniincnt us 
much, but they did not in the same propprtion injun the spirit of 
freedom.. u 
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democratic forms arc impotent and short-lived, was to 
be revived; and a frc'e gov^ernment \Vas to be esta- 
blish(‘d, by cjnTyin^ the s})irit of equality and freedom 
into tlit^ feelin^^s, the manners, and tlic most familiar 
interconi'sc of men. The badges of inequality, which 
were per[)etiially inspiring sentiments adverse to the 
Sf)irit of tii(i goveijiment, Aven^ therei'ore destroyed, as 
distinctions wliich only served to iniii^t the Nobility 
for obe()i(‘n(!e,*and tluj people for freedom, — to keep 
alive tJi(* discont(‘nt of the on(‘, and to per])e(uato the 
servility of the t>ther, — to deprive? the one of the 
rnod'M'ation that sinks th(*m into citizens, and to rob 
the oilier ol‘ (h? sifii^it that (‘xalts them into’ free men. 
A single exanqdecan alone dispel inv(‘t(‘rat(^ ])rejudices. 
Thus though ( onr aftcestors at the Uevolntion, when 
they deviatiid from the succession, to destroy the pre- 
judice of its sanctity. Tlyis also did tlie legislators of 
France f<*el, \vh(*n, by the* abolilnm of title the\>gavo 
a mortal blow to the slavish jmjndiees Aviiich unfitted 
tludr country for frc'edom. Jt was a practical asser- 
tion of tliat c(]uality wliich had lierm consecrated in 
the Declaration of liiglits, but Avhich no abstract 
assertion could huv’^c^ conveyed into the sjiirits and the 
hearts of men. It proceeded on the principle that the 
security of a revolution of (forenttuent can only arise 
from a revolution of 

To th(is(» n^asemings it has been ’opposed, that 
h(*rcditary distinctions are the moral trvasare of a' 
state, by wliiidi it excites ami rewards ymblic virtue 
and public igcrvice, and which, without national in- 
jury or burden, opiTales with resistless foree on ^ene' 
rous miii^Ks. To this I answe?, that of prrsortYtl 
distinct ioiKs this dv^scription* is most true; but tlya^ 
this moral treasury of houoflr is in fact impoverished 
by the improvident profusion that has imfdo them 
heredita,^\ The jiosscssion of honours by that 'Mul- 
titude, who»lia\;e yihcritcd but not acquired them, 
engrosses aiW depreeia^tes these incentivcs.and rewards 
of virtue. Wore they ihirely yiersonal, 4lieir»'valuo 
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would be doubly cnlianccd, as the possessors woul 
be fewer while the distinction was more honourable. 
Personal distinctions th(‘n every wise state will cherish 
as its surest and noblest r(‘soiirce ; but of hereditary 
title, — at least in ilie circumstances of France*, — • 
the abolition sereins to liave been just and politic. 

The fate of the Church, tlie see^ond gn^at corpora- 
tion that sustjpped the French despotism, has pecu- 
liarly j>rovoked tlie indignation of Mri' Burlft?. The 
dissolution of tluj Church as a body, the resumption 
of its territorial revenues, and the tnew organisation 
of the priesthood, appear to Iiim to be dictated by the 
union of fobbery and irreli^^ion, to glut the rapacity 
of stock jobb<*rs, and to gratify the hostility of atheists. 
All the outrage's and proscriptions* of ancient or modern 
tyrants vanisli, in his opinion, in comparison with this 
confiscation of the property of the Gallican Church. 
Princsij)les had, it is h*ue, been on this subject ex- 
plored, and reasons had been urged by men of genius, 
which vulgar men deemed irrc'sistiblc. But with 
these reasons IVIr. Burke will not deign to combat. 

You do not imagine. Sir,” says he to liis correspon- 
dent, “ that I am going to comi>liment this miserable 
description of persons with any long discussion ?”f 

* I have been grossly misunclerstood l)y those who have sup- 
pose«l this qualifitation an assumed or affei-tcd reserve. 1 believe 
^*hc i)rineij)ic only as qualiiicd by the eireumstanccs of different 
nations. 

f The Abbf* Maury, who is not less remarkable for the fury of 
eloquent declamation, than for the inept parade o# historical eru- 
(>htion,<> attempted in the dcbjitc on this suhje^'t to traee tlie opinion 
higher, base lawyers, fceordiiig t him, had insinu,Ved it to the 
Homan Emperors, and Again? t it was jioyited the maxim of the 

vl law, “ Omnia tones /Jaesar imperio, sed non dominio.” Loujs 
XIV. and Jjouis XV. had, if wc may believe him, both been ' 
assailed this Machiiivelinn doctrine, and both had repulsed it 
with vJiagiianimouSjindignatioii. The learned Abbe committed 
only one mistake. The. despots of Home and Frnjice fiad indeed 
been poisoned with the idea that they werife the immediate proprie- 
tors of^ their subjects’ estates. TJiat 'opinion is^^exccraldc and 
flagitioii.'^ ; but it, is not, as wc shall see,* the doctrine of the French 
legislators. ^ 4, 
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What immediately follows this oontemptiions passage 
is so outrageously otr(3nsive to candour and urbanity^ 
that an* honourable adversary will disdain to avail 
himself of it. The passage itself, however, demands 
a pause. It alludes 1o an opinion, of which I trust 
Mr. Burke did not know the origin. That the Church 
lands were national property, was not first asserted 
among the Jacobins, or in the l^ilajs, Itoyal. Tlie 
author o# that*opinion, — the master of that wretched 
description of persons, whom Mr. Burke disdains to 
encounter, was oAe whona he migi*/. have combated 
with glory, — with contidence of triumph in victor}’’, 
and without fejtr or ^ihame in defeat. The'autlior of 
that opinion was 'i'urgot! a name now too high to bo 
exalted by eulogy, oi^ depressed by invc’ctive. That 
benevolent and philosophic statesman delivt'red it, in 
the article “ Foundation ” of the Kricyclopuilie, as the 
calm and disinten’stiMl opinion of a sch*.iar, fit a 
moment when he could have no object in palliating 
rapacity, or promjiting irreligion. It was no doctrine 
contrived for the occasion by the agc’iits of tyranny: 
it was a principle discovered in pure and harmless 
.speeuhition, by one of the bcs« and wisest of men, I 
adduce tlie authority of Turgot, not to oppose the 
argum(*nts (if there had l)C(*u any), but to counteract 
the insinuations of Mr. Burke. The authority of his 
assertions forms a jircjudlce, wliich is thus to bo re- 
moved before we can ho]>c for a fair audience at the' 
bar of Bcason. If lie insinuates the flagitiousness 
of these opiiftons by the suppos(»d vihmess of their 
origin, it cannot be unfit to pave the way for 'their* 
reception, *by assigning to them* a more » illustrioda 
pedigrc(\ ’ , 

f *But dismissing the gonoallRgy of doctrines, let us 
examine their intrinsic value, and listen to *no voice 
but that 4 )f truth. “ An? the lands occupied by the 
Church the property of its members?” Various con- 
siderations {oi'csent tbeinselvcs, which may elucidate 
the subject, * * , 
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Tt has not hitli(‘rt() boon supposed that any class of 
public servants are proprietors. They are salaried * 
by the State for the porforinaiico of cortaini duties. 
Judges are ])aid for the distribution of justice; kings 
for the execution of tlie laws ; soldiers, where there is 
a mereruiary army, for ])ublic def(‘i.f'<*; and priests, 
where there is an ostablishod rolipion, for ])nblie in- 
struction. Tl^e, inode of their payment is iinluT-n’ent 
to th(^ question. Ft is generally in rude agCf^-by land, 
and in cultivated periods by money. Jhit a territorial 
jiension is no mqiv property thariO'a pinmniary one. 
The right of the rftate to regulate tin*- salaries of those 
servants wlv)m it pays in money h.nS noV been disputed: 
and if it has chosen to provide the ri^vimne of a 
certain jiortion of land for tlui st4,lary of another class 
of servants, wherefore is its right more disputable, to 
resume that Ijuid, than to establish a ii(*\v mode of 
payment? In tlie early history of Europe, Ixfore 
tiefs became her(‘ditary, great landed estates wore 
bestowed by the sovereign, on condition of military 
service. By a similar tenure did the Church hold its 
lands. No man can prov(*, that because the State lias 
intrusted its eccl(‘siastical servants with a portion of 
land, as the source and security of their pensions, 
they are in any respect more the proprietors of it, 
than the other s(‘rvauts of the State are of that portion 
of tin* revenue from which th(*y an* paid. • 

^ The lands oi tin? Church possess not the most simple 
and indispensahle recpiisites of projxTty. They are 
not even prebmded to be held for the hmefu of I, hose 
Who«»ciijoy them. This is the obvious criterion 
btdwcen ]irivate jH‘operty ..ml a pension'for public 
4iqj’vice. 'riie destiiiatiofi of tlie ftrst is avowedly tlie 
comfort and liappine'ss of'- the individual who (mjoys il : \ 
as he is (^mceivtid to be t he sole judgcj of this happiness, 
he i«»sscsse!f the* most unlimitetl rights of enioyment, 

• * *' 

* “ Its sont oil salaries^ ou inondijuis on volcHrs,” — was the 
expressipn of M.^Alirabiiau respecting flie priesthood. 
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of alienation, and even of abuse. Bat the lands of 
the Cliiu'ch, dcstiiK'd for the support of public servants, 
oxliibiled none of these characters of j)ro])erty. They 
were inalienable, because it would have been not less 
absurd for the priesthood to have exercised such 
authority over these lands, than it would be for 
seamen to claim the property of a licet which they 
manned, tor sokliers that of a fortress they "arjasoned. 

It is confessed that no individhal priest was a pro- 
pri(?tt)r, and that: the utmost (‘lain\ of any one was 
iimih^l to a poss(*ssion l‘or lihi of liis stipend. If all 
the ])ri(^sts, takCn /itdividually, wei‘(^ not proprietors, 
the priest I kmxI, as a body, cannot claim any such 
rin^ht. For what is ff-body, but an airu^re^atc of indi- 
viduals? and what new ri^ht can be conveyed by a 
mere chanj^e oi* name ? Nothin*^ can so forcibly illus- 
trate this arjiument as the case^)f other co: ;>oratioiis. 
"I'liey are voluntary associations of m(*n fo ilicir own 
beiudit. Every meinIxT of them is an absolute sharer 
in their ])roperty: it is therefore alienated and in- 
herited. C'orporato ])roperty is h(‘re as sacred as 
individual. Ix'cause in the ultimate analysis it is the 
same. But the jndestliood is a. cor]X)ration, endowed 
by the country, and destined for the benelit of others : 
hence the members have no separate*, nor the body 
any colleedive, right of j)ro]x*rty. They are* emly en- 
trust(*el with the aelminist ration of the lands from * 
whiedi th<*ir salarie*s are paiel.* 

It is freua this last circumstance that the legal 
se;mblanec of properly aris(*s. In charters, bemels» and? 
all other |?i*occeelings of law, tliesej'salarie's ;u*e treatell 
with the same* foriftalities as real property. “ Th^»yy 
afe identified,” says Mr. BuTke*, with the mass of 
private property and it must be confessed, that if 

a r 

*• ■ 

* This .adniifs .a fjimiyar illustration. If a landholder chooses 
to ])ay his .stcA\%r(l lor tho. collection of his rents, hy permitting 
him to p<isscss a farm gnitfs, is'* he coiiccieed to ^lave rcisi^^yticd his 
property in the farm ? The case is preciboly simil*yr.^ 
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we are to limii, our view to form, this language is 
correct ' But the repugnance of Ihese fortnaliiies to 
legal truth proceeds from a very obvious cause. If 
estates are vested in the clergy, to them most unques- 
tionably ought to be entrusted tlie pro<(*ction of these 
estates in all contests at law ; and action.^ for that 
purpose can only be maintaiiu‘d Vitli facility, sim- 
plicity, and ellect, by the fiction of thoir babig pro- 
prietors. Nor is t'nis the only case in which the 
spirit and tlie foryis of law are at variance respecting 
property. ScolbiAd, where lands still are held by 
feudal tenures, will afibrd us a idma^kable (example. 
There, if ■we extend our views no further than legal 
forms, the “superior” is to be *regarded as the pro- 
prietor, while the real proprietor appears to be only a 
tenant for life. In this case, the vassal is formally 
stri|)^ of the property which he in fact enjoys: in 
the other, the Cliui'ch is formally invested with a 
properly, to which in reality it had no claim. The 
argument of Prescription will apy)car to be altogether 
untenable: for prescription implies a certain period 
during which the rights of property have been exer- 
cised ; but in the case before us they never were 
exercised, because tli(*y ncv(;r could be suj)posed to 
exist. It must be prove<l that these possessions -wctc 
of the nature of properly, before it (;an Ibllow that they 
are protect(*d by prescription ; and to plead the latter 
is to take for granted the question in dis])ute.* 

u * There arc persons who may not relish the mode of reasoning 
IV'rc adopted. They eoutend thut ^jroperty, being tj^c creature of 
civil society*,’ may be i\:sum|,'d by tlitit juiblic w'lll which creuted 
and on this principle they justify tfiic Nationail Assembly of 
Fraiice. But such a justiliAitioii is adverse to the principles' ofi^ 
that Asscfiibly, for they have consecrated it as one of the first 
niax^ns of tfeeir Declaration of Bights, “ that the State cannot 
violate property, excei)t in cases of urgent necessity, ftnd on con- 
dition of jjrcvious indcmnifieii^ion.*’ TJiis Mefcnce too will not 
justify their selection of Church property, in preference of all 
othcr8,«for rcsuiniaion. It cevtaftily ftuglit in this view to have 
fallen on ail citizens. The principle is besides false in the 
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When the British Islands, the Dutch Republic, and 
the Gerjnan and Scandinavian States, reformed their 
ecclesiastical establishments, the howl of sacrilege was 
the only armour by which the Church attempted to 
protect its pretended property: the age was too tu- 
multuous and unlettered for discussions of abstract 
jurisprudence. Tills howl seems, however, to have 
fallen intp early contempt, 'i'hc Treaty bf Westphalia 
secularised many of the most opulent benefices of 
Germany, under the mediation and guarantee of the 
first Catholic Powers of Eui’ope. In our own island, 
on the abolitivin Af- episcopacy in Scotland at the 
Revolution, the revenues of the Church* peaceably 
devolved on tlie sove'*eigri, and he dewoted a portion 
of them to the support of tluj n(‘w establishment. 
When, at a still later period, the Jesuits v\eve sup- 
pressed in most Catholic moiuA’chies, the v/eal^i of 
that formidable and 0 ])ulent body was c ery where 
seized by the sovereign. In all these nuniiorable 
exami)les, no traces are to be discovcjred ol* the pre- 
tended property of the Church. Tlie salaries of a 
class of public servants were resumed by the State, 
when it ceased to deem their sc'rvice, or the motle of 
it, useful. That claim, now so forcibly urged by 
M. de Caloniie, was probably little respected by him, 
when he lent his agency to tlie destruction of th<5 
Jesuits with such peculiar activity and rancour. The 

extrcirio to Avhiph it is assumed. Property is indeed in some 
sense created by an act of tho public will : but it is by one tf 
those fundameutaL acts which constitute .society. Theory proves 
it to he csselfti.'il to the .social statg. Pj\j)erieiicc jh'ovcs that it 
has, in some dej^ree, existed in every age and nation of the world./ 
,Bat those public acts which form«and ‘tiidow corporations are 
subsequent and subordinate ; they are only ordinary expedients of 
Icgisluiioii. Tlie property of individuals is established on a 
general prmciple^ wliicli seems coeval witli civil .society itself: hut 
corporate bodlAi are in.sn'umcTits i'abrieuted by the legislator for a 
specific pur])os^ which ought to he preserved wJiiIo they arc 
bciicliciul, uiiiciided when they arc iiiipuircd, and rejected' when 
they become useless or injurious. 
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sacrpdnoss of tbcir property rould not have strongly 
impressed one 'who was instrumental in degrading 
the inendwM’s of tliat renowned and aceomplisIuHl 
society, the glory of (hitholic Europe, trom their 
superl) endowments to the rank of scanty amt b(‘g- 
garJy pensioners. Tlui religious liorrui which tlie 
priestliood had attached to spolialion of Cluireh ])ro- 
perty has long been dispelled i and it was re^f'^nwed for 
Mr. Jiurke to remn^ that, cry of sacrilege, which, in 
the darkness of {he sixt(*onth eent/ny, had ]’esonnd(*d 
in vain. No maSi ean be ex]H‘cted to oppose argu- 
ments to epithets. When a deluyitiovi of sacrilege is 
given, consistent, wdth good logic, and plain Kngli.sJ), 
it will be time enough to discuss it. Till that detiiii- 
tion ( with the Greek Calends) comes, I should as soon 
disjnite about the meaning of sacrilege as about that 
of heresy or witchcraft. 

TJie wliole subject is indeed so clear that little di- 
versity of o])inion could have arisen, if the (juestion 
of the inviolability of (Church ])r()|)eriy liad not been 
confounded with the elaims of tlu* present ineurn- 
beiits. 'riie distinction, though neither staled by 
Mr. Eurke nor M. de Caloiim*, is extremely simple. 
The Stale is the pro|)rie(or of tlie Church revemues; 
but its faith, it may be sai<l, is pledged to those who 
have eiit(T<ul' into tlie ('hiireh, for the eontiiiiiance of 
the ineonies, for which they have abandoned all otlier 
pursuits. 'J'Ik* riglit of the State to ai’range at its 
phaisuro tin* r(‘V(*nues of any futnr(‘ ]i^’iests may bi* 

- conibssed ; while a iloubt may b(^ entertained, whether * 
it is competent U- change the fortune »(irf thesis to 
i. whom it has solemiSly |^'romised certain income for 
life. Hut these tlistixct subjects have bemi con-^ 
founded, that sympathy with ^nffei-ing individuals 
might inflKcnci;. opinion on a general question, — that 
feeling for the degradation of its hie^i’arcliy {flight sup- 
ply the jdaee of argument to es1a*l)lish t|^(i jiroperty of 
the l^hureh. In considerhig Vhis sul)j(‘ct distinctly, 
it cannot fee ilenicd, that the mildest, the most cquit- 
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ftblc, and llie most tsual expediont of civilised states 
in periods of eniorgency, is the reduction of tlm sala- 
ries of their servants, and the suppression ot* super- 
tluous jdaces. Tliis and no more has been done 
n^f^arding the Church of France. Civil, naval, and 
niilitaiy servants of the State are subject to such 
retn'nchinents in ^ moment of diHiculty. Neither 
the relbrin of a civil otfico, nor the /(jduction of a 
regiment^ can -bo effected without wounding indi- 
viduals.* ]lut all men who enter into the public 
servic(^ must do so^vith the implied Condition of sub- 
jccling tltt}ir emoluments, and ev(‘n their official 
existence*, to tlil^v e.figcncies of the Slate. ,The great 
gri(*vnuc<5 of such derangem{*nls is the shock they 
give to family sentiP.Kmts. 'Jliis was precluded in 
the instances under tliscussion by the compulsory celi- 
bacy ol‘ th(^ Jioinish Cliurch ; and wlioii ihe debts of 
th(! el(*rgy are incorporated witfi those ol‘ the SPate, 
and their subsistence insun*d by moder.iO incomes, 
though Sensibility may, in the h‘ast ndrenchment, 
find somewhat to lament, Justice will, in the whole 
of thes(i an*angern(*nls, discov(T little to condemn. 
To tile ind%dj!al members of iIk^ Cliurch of France, 
wh(js(‘ hopes and enjoyfueuls have been abridged by 
this resumjition, no virtuous mind will refuse the tri- 
bute of its sympathy and its regrets. Every man of 
humanily must wish, that public exigencies had per- 
mitted the Ph-ench Legislalnre to spare the income of ‘ 
Ihe pres(*nt iiieumbeutf^, and more esjiecially of those 
whom they s4ill continue ^in Ihe discharge of active 
lunctif>ris. put these sentiments imply no sorrofv at • 
the downfifU of a great eorporatioji, — the implacable 
enemy of freedom, a t the cdJiversion of an irnmensg • 
♦public pro p< Tty to national uie, — *ot at the reduction 
of a servile and imperious priesthood to •humble 
utility. Jlie attainment of these gr«at objects rfbn- 
sole us for tlwj’povtit^n of evil tliat was, perhaps, inse- 

♦ This is precisely the tiise’of “ damnum absg[uc injiirtf.” 

VOL. III. ' E f 
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parable from it, and will be justly applauded by a 
posterity too remote to* be moved by comparatively 
minute afflictions. • 

The (^lightened observer of an ago thus distant 
will contemplate with peculiar astonish mem t the 
rise, ])rogress, dt^cay and downfall spiritual power 
in Christian Europe.* ]t will attract Ins attention as 
an a}>pearanre. wliieh stands alone in history. Its 
connection in all stages of its progress With the 
civil ])ower will peculiarly occupy his mind. lie will 
remark the uni5*^esnming liumilit5 by which it gra- 
dually gained the favour, and divided the power, of 
th(* niagis*ratc, — the haughty 5md Vlespotic tone in 
which it afterwards gave law to sovereigns and their 
subjects, — the zeal with wliichf in the tirst d(‘S])cra1e 
moments of dendine, it armed the ]>oople against tlie 
magistrate, and aimed at re-establishing spiritual 
despotism on the ^riiins of civil order; sind he will 
j)oint out the asylum which it at last fouml from the 
hostilities of Reason in the prerogatives of that ((‘in- 
poral despotism of wliieh it had so long been tlie 
implacable foe. The tirst and last of these jioriods 
will ]jrove, that the prit^sthood are servilely devoted 
when they arc weak: the second and third, that they 
arc dangerously ambitious when strong. In a state- 
of feebleness, they are dangerous to liberty : possessed 
of power, they are dangerous to civil gov(*rnmcnt 
itself. Rut tin? last jieriod of their progre.^s will be 
that which Avill ajipear to havo been peculiarly con- 
nected with tin? slate of Fijance. * 

• Tlieij(i can be no prot(‘ction for the Opulence and 
“even existence | Af an jhiropean pri(‘sl41l)od in an 

* enlightened period, but the thf'one. ft f(u*ms the 

* l)i(l**\ve not Urcad the ridicule of politic.il prediction, it would 
jiot<J8Ccin dWieult to assiji;!! • its period. Churcli power (unless 
sotne Revolution, auspicicjus to 3 )ricstcratr,« should repluiigo 
Europe into ignorance) wul certainly ntt ^rvivc the uiiielcemh 
‘ ■‘centiuy. * ^ • 

f talways qnderstand their cSrpo'Ailc existence. 
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only bulwark against the inroads of reason : for the 
sup(3rstition which once formed its power is gone. 
Arourifl. the throne therefore tlfcy rally ; an<l to the 
monarch they transfer the devotion which fot*merly 
attaclied them to the Church ; while the fierceness of 
priestly * zeal has been succeeded by the more peace- 
ful sentiments of a courtly and polish(*d sei'vilily. Sucli 
is, in a greater or*less degree, the present condition 
of the Ckurcli«in every nation of Euro|)e. Yet it is 
for tlie dissolution of such a hotly that Franco has 
been reproaeljed. ^t might as wdll be maintained, 
tliat in Ju*r conquests over despotfi^m, she ought to 
have spared tluf stibagest fortress(‘s and moat faithful 
troops of her adversary : — for such in trufli were the 
corporations of the Nobility and the Church. The 
National Assc'inbly havi* only ensured permanence to 
their establishments, by disinantliiig the fortresses, and 
disbanding the troops of their vifnqiiished foe. , 

Tn the few remarks that ai*e here i sado on the 
Nobility and C-lergy of France, we contiiie ourselves, 
strictly to XhnW polifkal and coileclivr eliaracter: Mr.# 
llurke, oil the <*oiitrai*y, lias groiiiid(‘d bis eloquenti 
apology purely on Iheir indirhlnal and moral clia-! 
racter. The latter, however, is totally irrehwant ; for,f 
we are not discussing what ])lace tlii'y ought to oecujiy 
ill society as iiidivicluals, but as a body. Wo are not 
considering tlie. demerit of citizens wliwm it is lit to 
phnisb, but the spirit of a body wliicli it is politii^j. 
to dissolve. . * 

Tlu‘ Judicwl Aristocracy formed by tlu* J^arliamcnts, 
sCmns still (piss suseejitible of union with a free govern-, 
mout. TWdr s|)irit^and claims vi¥-*re equaJl/ inconv 
patibic with libertiy. They* luuf imbibed a spirit, 
,c©ug<‘iiial to tlie authority dindcfr which they hifd 
acted, and suitable to the arbitrary genius ofdtlio laAvs 
which they had dispensed ; while tlu^ reclined fiiose 
ambiguous ^id jndefinite cLaims to a share in the 

OiRum^ Tlteolngicum, 

£ 2 
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legislation, wliicli the fluctuations of power in tlie 
kingdom had in some degree countenanced. The 
spirit of a corporatidn was from tlie sniallnessiof th(*ir 
numbers more concentrated and vigorous in tliom 
than in tJie Nobles and Clergy ; and whatever aris- 
tocratic zeal is laid to the charge of the Nobility, was 
imputable with tenfold force to tJie mnobled magis- 
trates, who regarded their recent honours with an 
entliusiawsrn of vanity, inspired by that bigoted vene- 
ration for rank which is the perpetual character of 
upstarts. A free people could notrform its tribunals 
of men wdio pretcnd(*d to any control on the legisla- 
ture. Coip*ts of justice, in wdjidi' s(‘ctts w(ue legallj*' 
purchased, had too long been endun^d : judges who 
regarded the rigl!t of dispensing justice as a market- 
able commodity, could neither he lit organs of equit- 
able Lws, nor suitable magistrates for a (Vec state. 
It vain to urge with ]Mr. Ihirko thc^ past services 
of these judicial bodic*s. Jt is not to be denied that 
Montesquieu is correct, when he states, that»uiid(‘r 
bad governments one abuse often limits anotlier. Tlie 
usurped authority of the Parliaments •forin(‘d, it is 
true, some bulwark against the cjiprice of the Court. 
But when the abuse is destroyed, why preserve the 
remedial evil? Superstition certainly alleviates the 
despotism of Turkey: but if a rational goveninieiit 
could be crecied in that empire, it might with eonti- 
' deuce disclaim the aid of the Koran, and d(‘spise tile 
remonstrances of the Mufti. To sueli establishments, 
let us pay the tribute of gratitude for past beruifit; 
but wlieii their utility no longer exists, 4(*t them Ik? 
canonised by death, tlr t their admirers ?i^ay hi? iu- 
odulgcd in all the jilciiitude of posthumous veneration. 

The three Aristoeraciv*s — Military, Sacerdotal, and 
Judiciah* — may be considered as having formed the 
French Go^yornment. They have appeared^ so far as 
we have considered *hem, incorrigible. A.11 attempts 
to improve them would have been little bettor than 
^(to Ujfc the words of Mr. Burke) “ mean reparations 
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on mighty ruins.” They wey? not perverted by the 
accidental depravity of their members ; they were not 
infected by any transient passion, which new circum- 
stances would extirpate : the fault was in the essence 
of the institutions tlicmsclves, which were irrecon- 
cileablc with a free government. 

But, it is objected, these institutions might have 
been grcf^uallj/ reformed*: the .spWf of freedom 
would liavc silently entered ; thcii progressive wisdom 
of an enlightened lotion would have* remedied, in pro- 
cess of time, their defects, without* convulsion. To 
this argument I#.*>onrfii|ently answer, that thesi* institu- 
tions wtmld have destroyed Libert}^, b(*fcA*c Liberty 
had coiT(‘ete(1 their sjiirit. Power vf‘g(*tates wdth more 
vigour after tliese g(mfle primings. A slender reform 
amuses and lulls the people; I he popular enthusiasm 
subsid(*s ; and the moment of elfectual r(*form is y’re- 
trievahly lost. No important political improvement 
was (i^jer obtained in a period of tranc,uillity. Tlie 
eorruf>t. interest of the g(»vernors is so strong, and tlie 
cry of tlu^ pi*q()le so feelde, that it were vain to (expect 
it. If the elfervescenee of the popular mind is suf- 
fered to pass away without (dlect, it would be absurd 
to expect from languor what enthusiasm has not ob- 
tained. If radical reform is not, at such a moment, 
procured, all partial changes are evaded, and defeated 
in tli(! tranquillity •wdiiith succeeds.f The gradual 
reform llnit ai-isi's from the presiding prineijde exhi- 
bited in the jipecious theory of Mr. Burke, is belied 
by the expoyicnce of all aj^es. Wliatcv(*r excellence, , 
whatever (i'j*edom is discoverable ip govenimimts, hag 
been infused into tlipm by th(»sho^*k of a revolution 

' * lliirko, pp. 248 — 2r)2. 

t ** Tj'tiorc-t-on (juc e’est cn attswjuant, cn renversant tons les 
abiis a la qu’on pent esperer de s'en voir *1011 vr8 saTi8rcft>iir ; 
(juc les rcfonucs Icni^s ct partiolles ont toiijours tini par nc ricn 
reformer ; ciilh^ qne I’aTius quo Ton conserve devient I’appiii et 
bientot le restlmrateur <Ic t(tus <«cux qn’on croioit avoir dotrvits ? ” 
— Adressc aux Francois, par TEreque d’Autun, il Fevric/5 1790. 
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and their subsequent progress has been only the 
accumulation of abuse. It is hence that the most 
enlightened politicians have recognised the necessity 
of frequently recalling their first principles ; — a truth 
equally suggested to the penetrating intellect of Ma- 
chiavel, by his experience of the FiorcMitinc democracy, 
and by his research into the history of ancient corn- 
inon\’itealths.' \'fhatever is good ought to bff pursued 
at the TiKunent it is attainable. The public voice, 
irresistible in a p(‘riod of convuj^yion, is contemned 
with impunity, \\‘’Iien spoken during the lethai-gy into 
whi(di luitions arc lulleVl by i{u tiuiifpiil course of 
their, ordinary affairs. The ardour of reform lan- 
guishes in unsupported tediousress : it perishes in an 
impotent struggle with adversaries, wdio recei\ e new 
strength with the jirogress of the day. No hope of 
grofit political improvement — let us repeat it — is 
to be entertained from tranquillity*; for its natural 
operation is to strongtlum all those who are int^n'sled 
in perpetuating abuse. The National Assembly s(‘ized 
tbo moment of eradicating tbo corrii])ti#ns and abuses 
which afllicted their country. Their reform was total, 
that it might be comimmsi irate with the evil : and no 
])art of it was delayed, because to spare an abuse* at 
such a period was' to consecrate it; and as. the eiilhii- 
siasm which carries nations to such enterprises is short- 
lived, so the opportunity of refofm, if once neglected, 
might be irrevocably fled. 

But let us ascend to more general r,)rinciples, and 
, liaz^p'd bolder o])inions. Let us grant that the statti 
of Franco "was imt so desperately incorrjigiblc. Txd. 

^ us suppose that clianges»ftir more gen tie, — innovations 
lar less extensive,^ -WQuld have remedicAl the grosser 
evils of her government, and placed it almost on a 

**Tho only apjtarent exception to this principle is the case 
wliere sovereigns make i^iportsuit concqssiotis appease discon- 
tent, and avert convulsion. This, however, righ/ly understood, is 
no exception ; for it arises evidently t£om the same causes, acting 
at a period less advanced in the progress of popular interposition. 
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level with free and celebrated constitutions. Those 
concessions, though too large* for truth,* will i\ot con- 
vict tlie*Asseinbly. By what principle of reason, or 
of justice, were they precluded from aspiring to give 
France a government less, imperfect than accident had 
formed in other states? Who will be hardy enough 
to assert, that a belter constitution is not attainable 
than any wliich has hitherto appeareii ?. Is the limit 
of Ini mar? wisdom to be estimated in tlie scicAcc of 
t>olitics alone, by the extent of its present attainments ? 
Is the most sublitSe and dithcult all arts, — the 
iinprovement o^ tli^ social order, — the alleviation of 
the miseries ot the*civil condition of nuai* — to bo 
alone stationary, am^d the rapid progress of every 
other — liberal and vulgar — to perfection? Where 
would be the atrocious guilt of a grand experiment, 
to ascertain the portion of fr(*edoin and happiness, that 
can be created by political institutions? • 

U'hat guilt (if it bo guilt) is inipr .iblo to the 
National Assembly. They are accused of Jiaving rc- 
j<;cted lh<^ guidance of <‘xp(*rien<!e, — of Jiaving aban- 
doned themselves to the illusion of tiieory, — and of 
having sacrificed great and attainable good to the 
inagnilieent cJiimcras of ideal excellence. If this 
accusation bo just, — if lliey liave indeed abandoned 
experience, the basis of human knowl(‘dge, as well «as 
the guide of human action, — their conduct deserves 
IK) longer any serious arguinoni : but if (as INIr. Burke * 
more than oiici; insinuates) their contempt of it is 
avowoil and*ostc?ntations,i it was surely unwortliy of 
liim to have expended so mucli genius against s(f pre-* 
postcrous jfn insard ty. But /.he crxplanatien of terms 
will diminish our wonder. Experience may, both irf 
tli(» arts and in the conduct of human life, bo regarded 
in a double view, cither as finishing models^ or prin- 
ciples. An artist who frames his ifiachifio in exact 
imitation of*liis Jrrcidc'cessor, is in the Jirst sense said 
to be guided^by experVonrje. In tins sense all improve- 
ments of human life,* have been deviations fr»m ex- 
^ 4 
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periepce. The first visionary innovator was the savage 
who biplt a cabin, . or covered himself with a rug. If 
this be expenence, man is degraded to the unftnprove- 
ablc level of the instinctive animals. But in tho 
second acceptation, an artist is said to bo guided by 
experience, when the inspection of a machii-.e discovers 
to him principles, whicji teach him to improve it ; or 
when the comparison of many,. both with respect to 
their excellences ai\cl defects, enabled him®to frame 
one ditferent fn>m,any he had examined, and still more 
perfect. In thij^^lattor sense, tho ‘‘National Assembly 
have perpetually availed Ilicmse]ves^ of experience. 
History istan imnumse eollectio^) of experiments on 
the natnye and efiect of tho various parts of various 
goveriiinenis. Some institulions are expcrimerdally 
ascertained to be beneficial ; some to be most indubi- 
tably destructive} ; a , third class, which produces par- 
tial •good, obviously possess(*s the capacity of im- 
provem(*nt. What, on such a surve}^ Avas tin? dicdalo 
of enlightened ox[)erience Not surely to follow any 
model in Avhich these inslitutions lay indiscriminately 
mingled ; but, like the mechanic, fo compare and gene- 
ralise, and, guided ec^ually by experience*, to imitate 
and reject. The ])roccss is in both cjises the same : 
ihe rights and the nature of man aj’o to the legislator 
Avhat the general properties of matter arc to the me- 
chanic, — (he first guide, — because they are founded 
• on the widest experience. In thp s(*eond (ilass are to 
bo ranked observations on the excellences and defects 
of all governments Avhicli Jiave already* existed, that 
•the dbnsj^^rnctioii of a nmre perfect machine may r(‘sult. 
But experience is Jthe J)asi8 oi all: — not* the jmny 
•a^id trammelled exyerience of a %tat€smnu by tradcy 
who trembles at any change in the tricks wliieh he * 
has heed taught, or the routine in which he has been 
accifttomod* to move ; but an experience liberal and 
enlightened, which hoars ti.e teg^infony\)f agcjs and 
nations, and collects from it the generfil principles 
wiiic&regulatjp tho mecJianisra df society. 

« Legisl^ca's are under no obligation to retain a con- 
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sfcitution, because it Iiaa been found tolernbl}/ to 
answer the common purpose's of government.!? It is 
absurd fo expect^ but it is not absurd to pursue per- 
fection. It is absurd to acquiesce in evils, of wliich 
the remedy is obvious, because thej'^ are less grievous 
than those which are endured by others. To suppose 
that social ord(‘r is«Clot capable of improvement from 
the progress of the human understandiiigi is to betray 
the inconsistent absurdity of an jirrogaut coniidence 
in our altainittenis and an ahjeci* distrust of our 

• powers. If, indc<;a, the sum of evil ^fi'oduccd by poli- 
tical institution^ c^‘n in the least im])erf(‘ct govern- 
ments, were small, tlfere might be some pwU nec for 
lliis dread of innovatipn, — llils horror at any remedy, 
— wliich has raised such a clamour over Kurojie. But, 

• on the contrary, in an csiiinate of the sourc(*s of liu- 
man misery, after granting that .one portion is to be 
attributed to disease, and another to private* vices, it 
iniglit perhaps lx* found that a third equa' part arose 
IVom llic ojipressions and corruptions of go\'('rnment, 
disguised under various forms. All the governments 
that now exist* in the world (except that of the 
United States of America) have bi’on fortuitously 
Ibrined : they are not I ho Avork of art. They liaA^e 
bec'n alt(*r(*d, imjiaired, im])rove(l, and destroyed by 
ac(dd('n1al eireinn stances, beyond the foresight or con- 
trol of Avisdom. Idieir parts throAvn up against pre- 
sent emergencies formed no systematic Avhole. It av^s 
<* ertainly not to have been presumed that these for- 

' tnUous proflur/s should have? surpasvsed the Av^rks of 
intellect, arul ])rceluded all nearer approaches J;o per-^ * 
feetion. Tlimr origii’^witliout dpubt •furnishes a, strong 
presumption of an opposite nature. , It might teacli uj^ * 
lo expect in them many disc('r<la.nt principle.^ many 
jarring forms, much umuixed evil, and much impcrt^^ct 
good, — muny institutions Avhieh had* long survived 
their motive, *and* iniiuy of wliicli reason had never 
been the autlTor, nor iitili^ the object. Experiejice, 
even in the best of them, Records with such txpectaflons. 

A government of art, tljc Avork of legislfftiro intel-* 
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lcc<^* reared oij the immutable basis of natural rfght 
and general happiness, wliich should combine the 
excellences and exclude the defects of th(f various 
constitutions which chance has scattered over the 
world, instead of being precluded by the perfection of 
any of those forms, was loudly demaiidL*<^l by the in- 
justice and absurdity of them alf. It was time that 
irum should k*avii to tohirate nothing ancient that trea- 
son does not resjx^ct, and to shrink from ifo novelty 
to which rcHSoii may eondu<‘t. It was time that the 
human jmwers, long occupuMl by subordinate ob- 
jects, and inferior arts, should mark the commence- 
ment of a*1iew (‘ra jn history, by giving birth to the 
art of im])rovijig government, and increasing the civil 
happiness of man. It was time, as ithas been wisely and 
eloquently said, that legislators, instead of that narrow « 
and dastardly which never venture's to lose sight 

of usage and jnvcexlent, should, gu idl'd by the pohrifj/ 
of reason, hazard a bolden* navigation, and discover, in 
unexplored regions, the treasure of public felicity. 

Tho task of tlx* French legislators was, however, 
less hazardous. The jdiilosophers of'Kurope had for 
a century discussed all obji'cts of public economy. 
The convict ion of a great niajorityof I'ldighteued irxm 
had, after many controversies, become, oji iiiosl. (jues- 
tions of general polities, uniform. A degree? of cer- 
tainty, perhaps nearly equal to that which such to])ies 
will admit, had been attained. The National Assem- 
bly were therefore not called on to make discoveries ; 
it was sufficient if tliey were not unin.tlucnce?el by the 
jopinions, nor exempt fro)' tlu» spirit of the'ir age*. 
Tliey wei*e fortumde orough to live in a period when 
It was only nece's^ary to iifHx the stamp of laws to 
what Ipid been prei»afed by the research of philo- 
sojdiy. They AviJl here, however, be attacked by a 
futile common-place?. The most spocious- theory, it 
will be said, is often impracticable', and any atte?nipt 
to t’*ansfer speculative doctrines into the practice of 
etateSs is chimcriejal and frandc. If by “theory” be 
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understood vague conjecture, the objection is not 
worth discussion : but if by theory be meant ihfcrcnco 
from the moral nature and political state of man, then 
I assert, that wliatcjver such theory pronounces to b(5 
true, must be practicable ; and that, whatever on the 
subject is im[)ractjpable, must be false. To resume 
the illiislratioii from the mechanical arts : — geometry, 
it may justly said, bears nearly the same relation to 
mecJiajiies that abstract; reasonilig does to politics.* 
Tlie moral forces which arc cmploted in politics are 
the passions and interests of men,*of whiclr it is the 
]^)roviiice of iiK'fapfljwics to teach tlu? nature and cal- 
culate (he str(‘ngth, as mathematics do tfiose of tlio 
ijiechanical powers. 'Now suppose it had been mathe- 
matically proved, that by a ccTtain alteration in the 
structure 5f a •machine, its effect would b{* incn'ased 
four-fold, would an instriictc<l nihchanic hesitate jJ^out 
the change? Would he be deterr(*d, be- aus(5 he was 
file fir^t to discover it? Would lie thus sacrifice his 
own advantage to the blindness, of his predecessors, 
a,nd flw^ obstijiacy of his cotemporaries? Let us 
su])po>(‘ a whole nation, of which the artisans thus 
jvjecteil theor(*tical improveimmt : mecliahies might 
(here, as a sckitve, be most profoundly understood, 
while as an art, it exhibile<l nothing but rudeness and 
barbarism, 'fhe prineiph'S of Newton and Archi- 
medes might be taught in the schools, while the archi- • 
tecture of the people might not have r(‘aebe(l bt'yond 
the cabins of •New Ifollaiid, or the ship-building of tli(* 
]']<(! uimaux. In a state ot political science somwhat* 
similai- IrniRb h]iirope continued for*a groat ])aft of tiro 
eighteenth ccntui^.f 

^ r confess my obliiratioii for this parallel to a Icarifcd friend, 
who though so justly admired in the repuhUe of Jlctters f|ir his 
cvecllent waitings, is still more S(» (ly his n’icnds for the rich, 
original, and maseiilme tiini of thought tliat animates Fiis conver- 
sation. Ihit tll% ContinuaVH’ of the History of Philip III. little 
needs iny praise. , • , • 

I Meehaiiics, because no passion or interest is concerned in tho 
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All the f^rcat quostiorvs of general politics had, as 
we have remarked, been nearly decided, and almost 
all the decisions had been hostile to established insti- 
tutions ; yet tlu‘se institutions still flourished in all 
tlieir vigour. The same man who cultivated liberal 
science in liis cabinet was compelled to administer a 
barbarous jurisjirudenco on the Dench. The same 
Montesf|uicii,‘‘Who at Paris reasoned as a philoso])her 
of the eighteenth, vms compiled to decide at llor- 
deaux as a magistrah^ of the fourteenth century. 
The apostles of i.)l(‘Tation and the ministers of the 
Inquisition were cotem])oraries. . -Tim torture conti- 
nued to be practiscjd in Ihc age of Beccaria: the Baj^ 
tille devoured its victims in the country of Turgot. 
The criminal code, even where it was the mildest, 
was oppressive and savage. The laws respecting re- 
ligigus opinion, eve^^ wIktc there was a pretended 
toleration, outraged tlie most evident d(»diictions of 
reason. The true principles of commercial policy, 
though they had be(‘n reduced to d(*monsti*ation, in- 
fluenced the eouncils of no stales. Such was the fan- 
tastic spectacle presenl(Ml by the European nations, 
who, philosophers in theory, and barbarians in prae- 
lice, exhibited to the observing eye two oy>posito and 
inconsistent aspects of manners and opinions. But 
such a state of things carried in itself the seeds of its 
own destruction. Men will not long dwell in hovels, 
with the model of a palace before their eyes. 

Such was inde(Ml in some measure tlie position of 

. the , ancient world. But the art of printing had not 

( perpetuity of abuse, .ahva/s yield to acientific imi)rovcTTicnt : 
politics, for the contrary rea^^on, always resist it. It was the Re- 
mark of tlobhes, “ that if any interest or passion were concerned 
in disputing the the(»rcms of gcotiictry, did'erent opinions would 
be ifl'aintaincd regarding them.’* It has actually ba)]pcned (as if 
to justify the remark of that great inan^ th/it nirler tlic adminis- 
tration of Turgot a tinancial reform, grounded on a mathematical 
demonstration, hius been deride*! visionary' nonsense! So 
much tor the sage preference of practice to theory. 
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then provided a channel by which the opinion;} of the 
learned pass inscnsiblj^ into the popular npnd. A 
bulwaiiv tlien existed between the body mankind 
and the rejecting few. They were distinct nations, 
inliabiting the same country; and the opinions of th<* 
one (I speak coinparalirelt/ wdtli mod(‘rn times) had 
little influence on #111080 of tlie other. But that bul- 
wark is now levelled with the ground.# The convic- 
tions of •philo?iophy insinuate themselves by a slow, 
but certain progr(‘ss, into }K)pulai; sentiment. It is 
vain for the arro^incc of learn in jj^ to condemn the 
people to ignoranejj by r(‘probating superficial know- 
li'dge. Tlic j)eople ctfnnot be profound: bujfc Ihe truths 
which regulate the^moral and political relations of 
man, are at no great distance from the surface. The 
great works in which discoveries are etmtained cannot 
be read by the peoi)le ; but t^^eir subsiaiicc passes 
through a variety of minute and circuifiais chaTfinds 
to the shop and the hamlet. The eonvei* ion of these 
works of un]ji’oduetive s])l(mdour into latent use and 
unobserv(‘d activity, r(‘sc‘m])les the process of nature 
in th(' external world. The cx])anse of a noble lake, 
— the course of a majestic river, imf)oses oji the ima- 
gination by every iini)re.^sion of dignity and sublimity : 
but il is the moisture that insensibly arises from them 
whieJj, gradually mingling witli the soil, nourishes all 
the luxuriancy of vegetation, and adorns the surface 
of tlie earth. ^ ' 

It may then be r(*marked, that though lil)eral 

0] )iiiioii.s so l(^ig existed with defective establishments, 
it was not natural that this state of things sljonUl be * 

1) ermaiient!t* The philosophers oftanti(juity did not* 

like Archimedes, w?int a spot on which to fix tliei#** 
efigines; but they wanted ^ engine wherewith to 
move the moral world. Tlie press is that engine, and 
has' subjected the powerful to the TJie disftis- 

sion of great* truths, has prepared a body of laws for 
the National Assembly; the dilFusion of political know- 
ledge lias almost prepared a people to rjsccivc them ; 
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and good men are at length permitted to indulge the 
hope, tliftt the miseries oV tltfe human race are about* 
to be all^ifited. That hope may be illusive, "for the 
grounds of its enemies arc strong, — the folly and 
villany of men ; yet they Avho entertain it Avill feel no 
shame in defeat, tind no envy of thu triumjdiant pre- 
diction of their adversaries; — “ Mdiherciilc nialim cum 
Platone crrare.” Whatever be the ultimate fate of 
the French Revolutionists, die friends ox freedom must 
ever consider tlugn as the authors of the greatest 
attempt that has«^iitherto been made in the (;auso of 
man. They never can cease to Rejoice, that in the 
long catalogue of calamities and crimes which blacken 
human annals, the year 1789 presc'uts one spot on 
which the eye of humanity may AVith complacence 
dwell. 


SECTION ir. 

OF THE COMrOSlTION AND CHARACTER OF THE 
NATIONAL ASSEMBLY. 

Events are rarely separated by tbc historian from the 
character of those avIio are conspicuous in comluefing 
them. From this alone they often receive the tinge 
Avhich determin<*s their moral colour. What is ad- 
mired as no))le pride in Sully, would be execrated as 
intolerable arrogance in Richelieu. But the degree of 
this influenee A ari(^ Avit.* the importance of Ihe i*v(‘nts. 
‘Jp the, ordinary affairs 6T state it*‘is great-, because in 
fact they are only df importance to posterity, as they, 
illustrate the cbaracters of those who have acted dis- 
tingfuished^part? on tlue theatre of the world. But in 
events, Avhich theins Ives are of immen>’e in.1gnitudo, 
the character of those Avho condiict them becomes of 
far ftss relative imi)o^tanc6. «No ignominy is at the 
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present day reflected on the Revolution of 1688 from 
the ingratitude of Churchill, or the treachery gf Sun- 
derland.* The purity of Somers, and the pix)^ igacy of 
Spencer, are equally lost in the splendour of that great 
transaction, — in the sense of its benefits, and the 
admiration of its justice. No moral impression re- 
mains on our rniiidf but that whatever voice speaks 
trutli, whatever liand establishes freedom^ delivers, tho 
oracles an^ dis[?onses the gifts of God. 

If this bo true of tho d(‘position pf James IT. it is 
, far more so of tlic rTench Ihwolutiogf Anmng many 
circiiinstaiices vvhic]^ distinguished that event, as un- 
exampled in history, •it was none of the loast extra- 
ordinary, iliai it niig^t truly be said to have b(Jen a 
Revolution without leaders. Jt was the effect of general 
causes operating on the ])eo[)le. It was the revolt of 
a nation enlightened from a comyiou soui '-e. Hence 
it has dci*ive(i its peculiar character ; and hence Hie 
merits of the most coJispicuous individua' • have had 
lit lie iniluencrj on its progress. Tho charach*r of the 
National AssemVdy is of secondary importanccj indeed: 
hut a.s JMr. Burke has (‘xpemded so much inveclive 
against that body, a few strictures on his account of 
it will not be inipi’op(*r. 

Tlu^ representation of the Third Estate was, as ho 
justly states, conqmsed of lawyers, jdiysjcians, mer- 
chants, men of letters, trad(*sinen hnd fanners. The 
choice was, indeed, Ignited by necessity; for except 
men of these ranks and professions, the people had no 
, objects of election, the anwy and tho Church being 
engrossed by the No})ility. “ No vestige of the Janflecl ^ 
interest of tift* country' appearc<^in tlyis representation,” * 
for an obvious r(*as()n ; — because^ the Nobility of# 
Franco, like the Gentry of Eh gland, formed almost 
exclusively the landed interest of the kingdoin. *Theso 
professions Jhen could only furnish repiVsenfatives fbr 
the Tiers Etflt. fTlg^y form tin? majority of that 
middle rank among wl¥)m almost all the sense and 
virtue of society reside.* l^ieir pretended incai)tR^ity 
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for political affairs is an arro<?ant fiction of statesmen 
which* the history of revolutions has ever belied. 
These emergencies liave never failed to create politi- 
cians. The subtle counsellors of Philip II. were baffled 
by the Burgomasters of Amsterdam and Leyden. The 
oppression of England summoned into existence a race 
of statesmen in her colonies. Tlie lawyers of Boston, 
and the planters of Virginia, were transformed into 
ministers and negotiators^ who proved themselves in- 
ferior neitlier in >visdom as legislators, nor in dexterily 
as politicians. These fa(ds evince^ that the poivers of 
mankind have been unjustly depreciated, — the diili- 
culty of 'political affairs artfully magnified ; and tliat 
there (*xists a quantify of talent latent among men, 
which ever rises to the level of the great occasions 
that call it forth. 

But the predominance of the profession of the law, 
— ihat profession whi<di teaches men “ to augur mis- 
government at a distance, and snuff the approach of 
tyranny in every tainted breeze*,” — was the fatal ^ 
source from whieli, if we may believe 'JVlr. Biirk(\ have . 
arisen the calamities of France. The. majority of the 
Tliird Estate was indeed composed of lawyers. Their 
talents of yiublic speaking, and their professional habits 
of examining questions analogous to tliosc of polities, 
rendered them the most probable objects of pojiular 
choice, especially in a despotic country, where political 
speculation was no natural amusement for the leisure 
of opulence. But it docs not appear that the majority 
of them coiisisiod of tiie unlearned, mechanical, mem- 
^bers of the profession, t From the list of the States- 
Gcncral,*it would seeiu that the majoritj'' were pro- 
^mncial advocates,- — a name of Very different import 
from “ country attonieys^' and whose importance’ is 
not to be estimated by purely English ideas. 

• Mr. Bnrke’s Spcccii on American. Afltiirs, a 77.5. 

f.Sce an accurate list of their in the ^.pplemcnt to tho 
Journal dc Paris, 31st of May, i789>- 
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All forensic talent and eminc^ncc is here concentered 
in the cfipital : but in France, the institution of circuits 
did not exivst; the provinces wen? iin])erfectly united ; 
tlieir laws various; their judicatures distinct, and 
almo>t independent. Twelve or thirteen Piu*liam(‘nts 
formed as many cirejes of advocates, wlio nearly emu- 
hitcMl in learnin«]j and eloquence the, l^arisian Jiar. 
This disiu^rsion^of tal(*nt was in some respect also the 
n(‘cessary (dfect of the immensity 6f tlie kingdom. No 
liberal man will im-i^ngland bestoAv^n the Irish and 
* Scotiish Bar the epith(*t “ provinciar” with a view of 
disparagement. •Parliaments of many, pro vince.s 

in FriiiK'e, ])i-es(‘nted as Avide a fndd for talent as the 
Supreme (Courts of IrMand and Scotland. 'J"he Par- 
liament of R(‘nm*<, for exam]»le, dispensed jnstic(i to a 
province which containe<l hvo million three hundred 
thousand inhabitants* — a ])opula*tion equal to thaft of 
som(‘ r<*sp(*ctable kingdoms of Europ(‘. 'fhe cities of 
l»ord(‘anx, Lyons, and Marseilles, surpass in wealth 
and population ( V)[)enliagen, Stockholm, I^*t(u^shnrg, 
and Bei'lin. Such were tin* theatr(‘s on which the 
provincial advocates of France j)ursu('(l professional 
fame. A general Convention (»!’ the British empire 
Avouhl yield, i)erhaps, as di.-'tinguished a ])lac,(* to 
Curran and Erskine, and the oth(*r eminent and ac- 
complislicil barristers of Dublin Jiml Edinburgh, as to 
tho^e of the capital : and on the same principles have 
tlie Tliourets and Clmpeliers of Ivou(*n, and Rennes, 
ac(piired as gr^at an a.'cendant in th(5 National A^- 
Vscmbly as tin* Targets and Ckmius’s of the Parisian “ 
Bar. •• • . * ' 

Th(i proof that this •‘faculty i/ifliience,” as iMr. Burkr?^ 
chooses to ])hrase it, Avas not injnricftisly predominant, 
is to be found in the decre(\s of the Assembly I’^spect- 
iiig the judicial order, ft must on hw? system hiHe 

• * . 

* S(’o a lleporttof the; I’opidation of Franco to the Xatioiud 
Assenihly, hv M. Biron dc h^Tollr, Engineer and Geogrnpb r to 
tlio King, 1790. 
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been their object to havo established what ho calls “ a 
litigious constitution.” Tlic con trary Las so notoriously 
been the case, — all their decrees have so obviously 
tended to lessen the importjinco of lawyers, by iaeili- 
tating arbitrations, by tlie adoption of juries, by dimi- 
nishing the cxi)enae and tcidionsgicss of suits, by the 
destruction of mi intricate and barbarous jurisprudence, 
and by the simplicity introduced into ^,11 jiyiicial jiro- 
ceedings, that their ^.ystem has been accused of a direct 
tendency to cxtyVgujsh the profe.%jon of the law. It 
is a system whidli may be condemned as leading to 
visionary ^excess, but Avhicli cau^»ot‘be pretended to 
bear very strong marks of the supposed ascemdant of 
“ chicane.” ^ 

To the, lawyers, be.sid(\s tluj parochial cl(Tgy, whom 
Mr. llurke contemptuously styles “ Country CJurates,”* 
were added, those *Nobleinen Avhoin luj so severely 
stigmatises as d(}S(M*ters from th<*ir Order. Y(*t the 
deputation of the Nobility wlio lirst join(*d the (Com- 
mons, and to Avliom therefore tliat title best belongs, 
was not composed of men whom desperate fortinies 
and profligate ambition prepared for civil confusion. 
Ill that number Avere found the lieads of the, most 
ancient and opulent families in France, — the Roidu*- 
foucaults, the Richelieus, the Montmoreiicies, tlu; No- 
ailles. Aindiig tliein was M. Lally, who has received 
such liberal praise from Mr. Burke. It Avill be difli- 
ciilt to discover in one individual of that body any 
interest adverse fo the ])reservation oil order, and the 
security of rank and Avealth. * 

^ Having thus followed Mr. Burke in very sliort 
^kdteh of the classes of men avLj compose the Assem- 
bly, let us proceed to •consider his representation* of 
the sph’it and general rules which have*, guided it, and 
Avfeicli, accordwig to him, have presided over all the 
events of the Revolution. “A cjbal .of ‘philosojdiic 

atheists had conspired tho rbofition Christianity. 

% 

• • 

* It is I’ardly necessary to remark tliat cure' means rector. 
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A moiiieil interest, who liad grown into *01311101100 from 
the oahiijiities of France, contemned by the Mobility 
for tlieir origin, and obnoxious to the people by their 
exactions, soiiglit the alliance of th(;se i)hilosopliers ; 
by whos(^ inliucnco on public opinion they were to 
avengi^ tliomsclvcs on the Nobility, and oonciliate the 
people, 'riie atheists were to be gratified with the 
extir])atioj* of rt'ligion, and the stoek-jo*bffers with itho 
spoih of the Nobles and the Church. The prominent 
featuri's of tlie Jtevwkition bear evideftee of this league 

* of imj»iety and rapine. The degraifed establishment 
of tin* Cliurch is^irt^igratory to tlie abolition of Cliris- 
tianity ; and all the linaiicial operations are designed 
to till the eotlers of lUie monied capitalists of Paris.” 
Such is the theory of Mr. llurke respecting the spirit 
and eharact(*r of tlw‘ French Kevolutiou. To separate 
the portion of truth that gives plausibility to his state- 
ment from the falsehood that invests it v ‘Ih all its 
horrors, will however neither bo a t(;dious nor a diHi- 
cult task. 

The eommereial or moni(*d inter(‘>t has in all nations 
of Europe (taken as a boily) been h‘ss ]>reju(liced, 
more liberal, and more intc?lligent than the laiuliMl 
gentry. Their views are enlarge ‘d by a wider inter- 
course with mankind ; and hence the ini])ortant in- 
fluence of commence in liberalising the modern world. 
We <*annot AV’^onder then that this enlightened class 
ever prov e the most afdeiii in the cause of freedom, and 

• the most zt^alons for political reform. It is not won- 

‘ derful that philosophy should find in tlnmi more dcicile • 
pupils, anckjiberty more active friends, tjjan in a* 
haughty and prejudited aristodVacy.* The Eevolutioi^ • 
in produced the same division*in England. The 
luojiied interest long formed the Strength of Wlrtggism, 
W'liile a majority of the landed gentlemen dong c<in- 
tinued zealTm.^Torjes. It ivS not unworthy of remark, 
that the painp]^let(?crs* of Toryism accused the Whigs 
of the same hostility t</ reKgion of which Mr. I 3 |^irkc 
now supposes the existence in France. They pre-^ 
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dieted the d(*»tructioii «f the Church, and even the 
downfall of Chiistianity itself from tlie influx, of here- 
tics, infidels, and atlieists, whicli th(‘ now Government 
of England protected. Their pi'm])hlets havcj perished 
with the tojiic wliich gave them birth ; but tlic talents 
and fame of Swift have pr(»serv(^d liis, which furnish 
abundant proof of this coincidence in clamour betweem 
the enemies ^1*1 he English, and the detraetortj of the 
French Revolution.* 

That the philosophers, the o11k«* ]>arty in this un- 
wonted alliance botw(H?n aflluence and literature, in 
this new- union of autJiors and# banters, did prejiare 
the Revolution by their Avritings, it is the glory of its 
admir(‘rs to avow.* What the spceulativt^ opinions 
of these pliiloso|)liei\s Avere on remote and mysterious 
questions is h(‘re of no importance. It is not as 
athvists, or tlndsts, bht as political r(‘asonors, that they 
are to be considered in a iiolitical revolution. All 
their Avritings, on the subjects of metapliysics and 
theology, are fondgn to tlie qiu'stion. If Rousseau 
has had any influence in promoting the Re\'ohition, it 
is not by his JiCtters from the Mountains, but by Ids 
Social Contract. If Voltaire contributed to spr(.‘ad 
liberality in France, it Avas not liy Ids Philosopldcal 
Dictionary, but by his D(*fences of Toleration. Tlie 
obloquy of their atheism (if it existed) is lau’sonal : 

* Mr. BiirkcV roinark on the English Free-thinkers is iin- 
Avorthy of him. It more resembles the r!iiit®l»y Avhieli priests 
, inflayiL* the l;m';ui(l hii;otrv of tfieir fiiiiiitieal adherents, than the ' 
^alm, inpemious, .and nianlv eritieisni (»f a plnIo^)plier and a 
seholar. Iftid he nnwlc ex^eii'siv inquiries ainonj; Jns learned 
* %iends, he nnist have found many who have read and admired 
Collins's incomparable tract on Liberty and Necessity. I fad' he 
looked abroad into tlie world, he AV(HiId have found many who 
StilL re.ml iluJ philosoidiieal works of Bol ini; broke, not us philo- 
SOpTiy, but as eloquent and splendid deelainatior,. What he 
means by “ tlieir siieecssors,” 1 will rwt ?oTiieihiirc : I uill not 
suppose that, with Dr. Third, lu rejjju'ds JTavid Eurneas “a ]mny 
dialeq|iciari from the north !” — ^Vet it is hard to understand him 
in any othci^scnse. 
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it docs not belong to the Revolution ; for that event 
could neither have been promoted ndr rctai;dcd by 
abstract •discussions of tlioology. Tlic supposition of 
their cons])iracy for tlio abolition of Christianity, is 
jone of the most extravagant chiincTas that ever ent(?rcd 
the human imagination. Let ns gi-ant their inlidelity 
in the fullest extent* still their philosophy must have 
tauglit th(Mn. that the passions, wlietliej* rational, or 
irrational,«froTn»Avhich religion arises, could be r'l-adi- 
caled b}" uo human power from*the heart of man; 

, while their iiicredaftty must have yiade. them indif- 
fer(‘nt as to what particular mode of religion might 
prevail. These ^^hifcfiopliers wen* not the ;ipostlcs of 
any new revelation tl^at Avas to supplant the faith of 
Cliriht: they kiunv tliat Ihe heart can on tliis subject 
bear no void, and they had no inlerc'st in substituting 
the Vedam, or the Koran for tin* Gos])eL "i'iiey could 
have- no reasonable mi)tiv(*s to iironiole any ? ^ volurton 
in tlie popular faith: their puqiose Avas ae •m[)]ished 
Avheu the priesthood Avas disarmed. AVhat(‘ver might 
he the freedom of their ])riA'ato sj)eeulati(ms, it Av^as 
not a-gainst religion, but against the Churcli, that their 
political ll()^tility Avas (1irecte<l. 

Tint, says ISIr. IJurke, the di*graded pensionary 
establishment, and the elect i\c constitution of the 
new clergy of France is .sutlicient (*vidence of the 
design. TJio clergy are to b<* made contemptible, 
that the ])opular i-CA^eivncc ftw n‘ligion may be dc- • 
htroyed, and tlui Avay thus ])aA(*d for its alndition. 

It is amusing 'ft) oxaniiiio tjic ditfcreiit aspects Avhich 
the same object presents to various minds. Mr^ Jltimo * 
vindicates ttie policy of an ojmlenf^ (‘stablishment, as* 
a bribe which purclAsc's the useful inactivity of thf* • 
priesthood. They have no lohger,* lie supposes, any 
tejnptation to court a dangerous dominion ot'er the 
minds of tl^o peo[)Ie, because tliey are*indepcndenl>of 
it. Had tliat«f>hil»s(jipher been Jiow aliA’'e, he must on 
tJic same pririciple lia^c r(*inarkod, that an elective 
clergy and a scantil)fc entloAvcd Church, had m far 
F 3 
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fijroater tondoncy to produce fanaticism than irreligion. 
If the priests? depend bn the peo])le, they can only 
maintam their influenc(‘ by cultivating those* passions 
in the popular mind, wliich give them fin ascendant 
over it: to inflame these passions is their obvious 
fimbition. Priests would be in a nation of sc(*ptics 
cont(?mptible, — in a nation of fan. dies omnipotent. 
It hfis not yigrefore been more unifonnly the/hfibit 
of a clergy that depends on a conrt, prfietisc^ 
Sfjrvility, than it wduhl evidently be the interest of a 
clergy thjit d<*p(tf\ds on ihe peopl(fio culti\ate religions 
enthusiasm. Scanty endowments, too, would still more 
dis])osc thpm to seek a consolaticn fol* the absence of 
worldly enjoyments, in the ex(‘rcise of si flattering 
aiitliority over tin*, minds of men. Such Avonid have 
been the view of a jdiilosopher who Avas indifl'erent to 
Christianity, on the new constitution of th(' (billican 
Church. Jle m^verVonld IniA^e dreamt of r(md(‘ring 
Religion unpopuhir by doA’^oting her ministers to sic- 
tivity, — cojiteinptiblo by coinpcdling them to purity, 
— or unamifible by diACsting Ikt of invidious splen- 
dour. Jle Avould liJivc seen in th(\s(i changes the se(*ds 
of enthusiasm and not of laxity. Rut he would Inwe 
be(*n consoled by the reflection, that the dissolution of 
th(^ Clinreh as a (;or])oratioii had broken the strength 
of ihe priesthood ; tliat religious liberty Avithout liiiiii 
Avonld disarln the Jinimosity of sects; and that tho 
diflhsioii of knoAvledgc would restrain the extra- 
vagances of fanaticism. 

I am hen* only considering tho establish m out of the . 
GaHican Church as an evidence of the sup])osod plan 
•for abolishing C'lp’istianitA*- : J am not diSenssing ils 
► intrinsic merits, i theretore pei^onate a philosophic 
infidel, Avho, it Avohld jfppear, must have dise(*rned the 
tendency of this ])lan 1o be directly the reverse of that 
conceived by iVlr. Jiurkc.* It is in truth rather a 

• 

♦ Tlie theory of Mr. Burke on thc^^iihioet of iQ ligious ostahlish- 
roent# I am utterly at a loss to comprehend. He will not adopt 
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lanatical than an' irreligious spirit which dictates the 
organisation of tlic Church M' Franciv A Janscnjst 
party been formed in the old Parliamcnts»through 
tli('ir long hostilities to tlie Jesuits and the see of Komc ; 
iiieinbers of which party have in the National Assembly, 
by llie support of the inferior Clergy, acquired the 
ascendant in ecclesiastical affairs. C)f this number is 
Camus. Tlie new constitution of the Church 
,‘iv ( oi’d? ' Xactl^ with their dogmas.* ‘Tlie. clergy' are, 
ae.''n. ding to their principles, to Jiotify to the Pisliop 
ci' T.'o.ric th(‘ir uniej* in doctrine, b«t to recognise no 
subordijiation in discipline.’ The s^)irit of a dormant 
S(‘ct thus r(wiv(«l ii#i^ now shape at so critical a period, 
— the unintelligible subthdies of the BishAp of Ypres 
thus influencing tll*e institutions of the eighteenth 
century, might present an ample fudd of r('flection to 
an eiiliglitened obscTver of human affair^ : but it is 
sulHci(*nt for our purpose to observe the fact, apd to 
rc'uiark the error of attributing to the ho :ile designs 
of atheism what in so great a degree has arisen from 
the ardoui’ of religious zeal. 

The (‘slablishnuMit of the Church has not furnished 
any evidence of that to which JMr. Burke has attributed 
so much of th(^ system of the National Assembly. 

till' inii)ioiis reasoning of IMr. Ihime, nor does lie snpjiosc* with 
Warburton any alliance between (^liureh and State;” for lie 
seems to eoneeive llicin to be originally the same. When he or 
his admirers translate Ins statements (pp. 145, 14C.) into a serief# 
of propositions expressed in jnveise and unadorned English, they 
may become tli» projier objeets of argument and discussion. In 
their jiresent state they irresistriily remind one of the observationg 
of J^ord Ih^ion : — “Ihignax enim philosojdiiac genus sAjiliisti- 
eum illaqueat inlelleetum ; at iUnd jiV'rnm jdiMiitnsrieum, et 
tiimidnm, et quasi jaiAieiim, inagis hlanditnr intellectui. Iryst 
fnim homini rpuvdain intclleetus iifnhitiA non minor qtiani voliin- 
tati‘<, pnesertim in ingeniis altis ct elevatis.” — Novui* Organum, 
sect. xlv. 

* See tlfc Sneoeh of Sieves on Koligidns liberty, whHc he 
reproaches tllLM^cel^si^•^ticaI ("ommitlec with abusing the. Revo- 
lution f<n- th(»pnr|)oso o^ reviving the seminary of Port Royal. 
See also M. Condorcet, {;^ir rbistriiction Publique. ^ 

F 4 
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Let US examine whether a short* review of tlieir 
iinancial operations will «u])ply the defect* 

To Ukj jcflooniy statement of French iinaneg offered 
by M. <le Calonne, let us oppose tlje n'[)ort of 1^1. de la 
Rochefoueault, Iroiii the Committees of Finance, on 
the yth oi‘ Decsemher, 1790, Avhich from premises that 
appear indisymtable, inftn's a considerable stirplns 
revenue in the i)resent year. llie })nrity of that 
distiji;^uislied*p(?rson hns hitherto bec« aii ^iiined by 
no party. TJiat lunkTstaiidin^^ must be of a sin^nilar 
construction whiek could lu*sitalc Jbetweeri the stau - 
inents of I lie Dife de la Jio(diefoucault and M. d(^ 
Calonne. . Ihit without u.-iiii; ^Irts Arf/n/ueuft/m ad 
verecundiafn^ we rcuiiark, tiuit (lun’e are radical faults, 
which vitiate tlie whole calculatibns of the latter, and 
the consequent j*eji soilings of Mr. I>iirke. d'hey are 
taken from a ^(‘ar of lanjrnishiiiit and disturbed 
indu,stry, and absurdly applied to the futui’e revenue 
of j)eae<‘ful and flourishiii;*- periods ; — from a year in 
wliicli niiieh of the old revenue of the state had heeu de- 
stroyed, and during? which the Assembly liad scarcely 
commenced its new seheiiie of taxation. It is an 
error to assert that it was the Assembly that destroy I'd 
the former opjiressive taxes, which formed so inqiorlant 
a source of revenue : iliesc taxes perished in the ex- 
piring strujijrle of the aneuuil ijfov(*rnment. No au- 
thority remaininif in France could have maintained 
,thern. Calculations cannot fail of beiiif^ most f^r(;ssly 
illusive, which are formed from a' ])ei*iod when many 
taxes had failed before they could bei. replaced liy 
;iew ynjiost, and Avhen jiroduetive industry itself, the 
source oi all rcwcnike, was struck with a vnomcnlary 
j»alsy.| Mr. liurke discussed the* Iinancial merit of 

tr 

* Jt iii:\Y Im romiirloMl, that on the subject of finance I liiivc 
dccliiictl ail details. They were not ncecssary to my imrposc, 
whioftViis to c(Hisi<H*r the A<scmhh’s amiiij^emeiits ef rovcime, 
more with a view to their siii)poscd poli/ical profligacy, than to 
their finaneial talents. i, 

f Mr^ Burke exults in the deficiency confessed by M. Vcrnct 
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tlio Assembly before it had bej^un its systtiin of taxa- 
tion. It is still proinatiire Ijo examine its "oneral 
scheme of revenue, or to establish «^eneral maxims on 
tlie survey of a perio*! which may be considered as an 
inter re(jnum of linance. 

Tli(i only financial operation which may be regarded 
as coni])lete is tlieir e^nission of assignats — the paper 
repr(‘sentative of tlic national property^ which, while 
it facilitatiiil the^salo of that ]>roperty, should supply 
tli(i absence; of siiecie in ortlinaiy circulation. Qn 
^this, as well as most* other topics, Iftj;; predictions of 
their (‘iiemies have been completely* falsified. They 
jiredicted that n(^ puVjliasers would bo Ibuiid hardy 
enough to trust their }n*o])erty on the tenure* of a new 
and iiiftccureestablishinent : but tlie national ])ro[)erty 
has in all parts been bought with the greatest avidity. 
'l'li(*y iiredicted that the estimate of its ^'alue would 
prove exagg(‘ral(Hl : but it has sold unifoi’inly for 
double and tr(‘ble that estimate. They predi»‘t(‘d that 
the di'tnvciation of tlu; assignats would in elfect 
heighten the price of the necessaries of lift and fall 
witli tin; most cruel severity on lli(‘ ino^t indigent 
class of inaiikind : tin* cv'eni has however been, that 
tlie assignats, supporunl in their credit by t)i(» rapiil 
sah; of tlie ])roperty whh*h they repre>entcd, have 
kept alinoht at par ; that tlie priee, of llu* necessaries 
of life has lowered ; ami that liie suHerings of the in- 
digent. have been consideralily alleviati‘d. Many mil- 
lions of assignats, aliVady committ(‘d to the flames, 
form th(; inost*unansvverabJe re[)ly to the objections 
*urged against them.* Maii}'^ purcliasors, not availing 
themselves ^.fcf that indulgence for*gradual .payment,^ 

>i • 

to amount in August, 1 790, to 8 inillajiis sA;rliug. lie hdlovvs it 
wirli ail iiivuctivc uguin.st tin; Naiioiuil Assembly, vvlych one 
siuijile ivfloLlioii woultl luive iviuV'biMt. Tlic Mipi rcssioii of tluj 
yubclle iiloiii; Kcuuiitecl tor almost lialf of tlini* deficiency ! /Is 
])roduoc was cstiiAatcil'at §0 millioirs uf livrus, or about two mil- 
lions and Ji half syrling. 

• At tliis moment nearly (}ne-lfurd. 
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which in so immense a sale was" unavoidable, have 
paid the whole price ia advance. This has been ])e- 
culiarly the case in the norlhern provinces, wIkto 
opulent farmers lniv(‘ been the cliicl* purchasers ; — a 
happy circumstance, if it only txmded to multiply that 
most us(‘ful and inspect able class of men, who arc at 
once proprietors and cultivators ^of the frround. 

The evils of this emission in tlu^ circumstances of 
France were fransient ; — the bencliclal perma- 

nent. Two great objects were to b(‘ obtained by it ; — 
one of policy, a<|/:l anotluT of finance. The first was 
to altach a great body of proj>rictors to the Uevolntion. 
on th(j .stability of which must d<®pertd the .‘<(;ciirity of 
fheir fortlmes. This is Avhat Mr. Burke t(Tms, making 
them a<*coinplice.s in confiseation ; though it was ])re- 
cisely the ])oli(?y adopted by the English Revolution- 
ists, when they favonr(‘(l the growth of a national 
debt, to inter(*st a body of cn‘ditors in the permammec 
of tlicir n(‘w establishment. To rendcT tlie attainment 
of the otluT great object — the licpiidation of the 
public debt — imjirobable, M. de Calonno has been 
]*r‘dnced to .so gross a misrepresentation, as to state 
the probable valiu' of the national y)voi)(‘rty at only two 
'iniHiards (about H,‘3 millions sterling), though tlie best 
calculations liave rated it at more than double that sum. 
There is every yu’ohability that this immense national 
estate’ will .‘^^(’(‘dily disljiirden France of the great(‘st 
X>ai‘t of her national d(‘bt, remove the load of impost 
under whicli her industry has \groanod, and oyxm to 
her that career of pros|K’rity for wlach she was so 
evi^lently destined by tlie bounty of Nature. AVitli 
<1 these great benetirts, with the acquittal fT the ymblic 
debt, and the staoilitv'of iVeedoia, this o])eration has, 
‘it must, be eonfessed, { rodneed some eviks. It eai>not 
bo dcivod to have promoted, in some degree, a spirit 
oCgambling ; and it may give an undue ascendant in 
the municipal bodies to the agents^of t^o paper circu- 
lation. But the.se oa ils are fugitive: the moment 
tllht witnesses the extinetpon of the assignats, by the 
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complete pale of the national land?, must tormina, 
them; and that period, our "past experience rciide" 
I)robablo is not very remote. There was one jr(*norr 
view, which to ])ersons conversant with politica 
economy, would, from the conimeneem(*nt of the ope 
ration, have appeared dc'cisive. EitluT the assignat. 
were to retain their *valuo, or they were not: if they 
retained their value, none of the apprejiended evils 
could a rift? : if' they were di<cr(*dit(;d, every fall in 
th(*ir value was a new motive to \heir holders to ox- 
chaniro them for national lands. •^No man would 
retain depreeitit(*d paper who couVl acquire solitl 
prope^t3^ If a ^reat«portion of tliem should be thus 
employed, the value ]j)f those left in circulation must 
immediate*!}'' rise, both b(?cause th(‘ir number was 
diminished, and their security become* more* obvious. 
Th(‘ failure, as a medium of circulation, must have 
inqwoved them as an instrument of sale ; and their 
success as an instrument of sal<* must in re.Mrn liave 
restored their utilily as a medium of circulation.. 
This action and n*aetion Avas inevitable, -..oii^h the 
♦slijrht depn'ciation of the assignats had not made its 
ctl'ects v<‘r\'‘ conspicuous in France. 

So determined is tlu* o|)p()sition of Mr. Burke to 
those measures of the Assembly Avliich rejrard tluj 
finances of the Churcli, that even juonastic institutions 
liave in him found an ad\ocate. Let ifs discuss I In* 
artfuinents which he urfi(*s for the presi‘rvation of i 
these monuments of human madness. In support of 
an opinion so^in^ulai*, he produces on(* moral and one 
commvrcml reason*: — ‘‘ In monastic, institiitioiui was* 
found a ffi*eat poAver for the HMyianism . ot' politit^ 
beiu'volenee ; to d^stroy any power ^n*OAvin" Avilfl* 
fi*om the rank ju-oductiA’^e fon^* ufMu* human mind, is 
almost tantamount, in the moral AA’^orld, to* the de- 
plruction <jf the a])]>arcntly actiA^e prf^)(‘rties of b^ 'lies 
in the materhil.”* Ip one Avord, tlu* spirit and the in- 
stitutions of •monachirsm Avere an instrument in the 
• * 

* ])p. 232 — 241. 
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of the legisliilor, wliicli he ouf;ht to lia.vo coo- 
per led to some public use. I con less myself so fjir 
Co sliare the blindness of the Katioinil Assenddy, lluit 
1 ennnot form th(! most remote conjecture eoncernin,!^ 
the various uses whi<‘h have siifTf^csIed themselves 
to a conlrivinjf mind.” Ibit without ex])Mtiatin;5 on 
them, h*t ns attcMnpt to construct an answer to his 
argument on a broad(‘r basis. The moral jwwers by 
wliieh a legislator mov(*s the mind v*)f lu^ n are bis 
passions ; and if the insane fanaticism wdiich first 
peopled I lie desefts of (Jpp(T Egypt Avitli aiichoriles, 
still existed in Europe*, h(‘ must aft(iin])t the direction 
of a spirit which humanity forbiTls him to persecute, 
and wisdom to negl(‘ct. Eni monastic institutions 
bav(^ for ngt‘S snrvi\ed tin* s])irit which gave lh(‘m 
))irth ; and it is not neceseny for any legislature to 
desti’oy ^‘that power growing wiM out of the rank 
productive force of the human mind,” from which 
monacliism arose. Eeing, like* all other furious and 
unnatural jiassioiis, in its naliin^ transient, it lan- 
guished ill the discredit of iniraclo and the ahsenee 
of jiersoeution, and was gradually melted in tin* snn-* 
shine of trampiillity and ojiiileiice so long enjoyed hy 
the (diurch. The soul Avhich actuated monacdiism 
had lied : the skeleton only rc‘inaim*d to deform so- 
ciety. The dens of fanaticism, where they did not 
become the rOeesses of sensualit y, wen* con\i'rtj*d into 
4 ;he styes of indolence and apatliy. 'J'he moivil power, 
thertifore, no longer existed ; for' the spirit by M’hich 
1 h<! legislator could alone Mi.ave mov(*d' these bodies 
*was/*iio more. Nor bad any new s]>irit sii(*c(‘i‘ded 
which ihight be anfinstninieiit in the liaiUin of Icgis- 
liiitive skill. TJic>e short-lived jdiJcnzies leave behind 
tTiem an inert pnalflct, Ai the ' -11110 manner as, vvJiCn 
the fury and splendour of volcanic eruption is ])ast 
for^ages, there rst ill remains a mass of lava to en- 
cumber the soil, and deform the aspect o^'the earth.* 

• vjt U urged hy IMr. Burke, u.V'i species of incidental defence 
of moiKichisin, that there are ukAIcs of industry, from hicli 
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Tlio sale of the monastic q,statcs is ajso questioned 
by Mr. Ibirke on commercial principles. The siiiii of 
liis reasoniii;^ maybe thus expressed: — Tlie surjdiis 
product of the eartli forms the income of tlie landed 
propi-icfor ; tliat surplus the expimditure of some one 
must di'^perse ; and of wdiat import is it to society, 
whether it be circula1:i"d by tlie ex}H‘nse of one land- 
holder, or of society of monks ? A *vvy simple; 
statement Tfhnii>hes an nnanswm’able reply to this 
defence. 'Phe wealth of society is its^stock of prodiie- 
•tive lahour. 'jPlu're mifst, it is true, •!*)(• nnproductivi‘ 
coii-'iimcrs, hill, 'Ju‘ /ewer their num})er, the jj^reatiT 
(all thin^^s else b(‘in^ fhe same) must lie tluf opulence 
of a state. The ]) 0 ''^^ssion of an estate' hy a society 
of monks ('stahlishes, let us suppose forty, inqiroduc- 
tivi* eonsiimors : the poss(‘ssiou of tlie same' estate hy 
a sinpi'le* laiielheddor only necessarily prodiiei^s one*. It 
is there'feire' evident that tlu're^ is ibrty times tl.v quan- 
tity of labour subti'actt'el from the' public steie'h in the 
fii'st ease, than the're* is in the' se'e'einel. If i* in; ob- 
p*e*le'd that the elemieslie"? of a Jandholde'r are nnpro- 
ducti\(*, let it lu* remarked tliat a mona-Hiery lias its 
s(*rvjint< ; and that those of a lay [iroprieitor arc not 

benevolence woiiM nether vc'<enc men tbnu Iroin niomivtie.einiet. 
^’llis iimst be; sillioved, in one to be true, but, ihoiij^h the 

laws mufif penult the natiiuil pn>p:reS‘> A\liii b proeliices this species 
of labour, does it follow, tli^it they oni^ht tf> create monastic seclu- 
sion ? Is the cxisteiiee of erne soeiree of misery a rcjison tor open- 
inj^ another ? JlLi-ause noxioiiN ilrmliierv inu«t l)e tolcralni, arc 
^wc to sanctum eoinpnlsory imitdity ? Instanees of similar bad 
ivasoniiii^ froiji what society must su(f'cj’ ,to what slic wujfit to 
enact, oeenr in* other parts of Mr. IVnke’s ,fl*()dueticm. in 

I’,n;^I:ind, he says, do not ftiink 10}000/. a year worse in the hands > 
of St bishop than in tliose of a haronet-fw a 'Siiuire. Excessive in- 
eciiiality is in both cases an enormous evil. Tlie laft's must 
permit ]*ropci*ty to i;row as the course of tliiTi;;s ctfeet it : hut 
oii'^lit they to*idd a new factitious evil to tin’s natural and infi- 
incduihlc one ? 'T’hey'Vaiyiot avoid inequality in the income of 
prupcrti/, hccauso ^hey must permit property to distribute itsejf : 
Imt tliey can remedy exccssi\;e iiii'qiialitie.s in tlic income 
because the income and the office arc their erc.itnres. , 
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professionally, and perpetually unproductive, as many 
of thcvii become farmers and artisans, and tlyit, above 
all, many of tliem arc mjirrie<l. Nothing then can 
appear, on plain commercial views, more evident than 
thci distinction between lay and monkish landholders. 
It is surely unnecessary to ajjpeal to tlie motives 
which have every where produced statutes of mort- 
main, the iihglcct in which tlie lamUof e^:clesiastical 
corporations is sudered to remain, and the iidiuile 
utility which arkes from change^ of i)roperty in land. 
The face of thosA countries wliere the transfers have * 
been most rajnd, will siitlicicnt\y^pr»vc their benefit. 
Purchasers seldom adventure witlioiii forturu? ; and 
the novelty of their acquisition inspires them with the 
ardour ol‘ improvement. 

No douhl can be (‘utertained that the estates pos- 
sessed by the C'hnreiii will increase imimmsely in tlicir 
value. It is vain to say that they will bo transferred 
to Stock-jobbers. Situations, not names, are to bo 
eonsidere<l in human alfau’s. lie that has once tasted 
the iiuh»li*nce and authority of a landholdm’, will 
with ditlicnlty return to the comparative servility 
and drudgery of a hioiiied capitalist. Ilut should the 
usurious habits of the immediate purcdiaser be inve- 
terate, his son will imbibe other sentiments from his 
birth. The* heir of the stock-jobbing Aljdieus may 
ac(piirc perfectly the habits of an active impro\er 
of hi-* patrimonial estate, as thfc children of Cinciii- 
natus or Cato. \ • 

aid the feebleness of these argunumts, Mr. llurko 
• Ims bAnight forwcird a panegyrical eniyiieration of 
the objects on whicli monastic iwveiiuu is ex[)ejuled. 
\)n tliis masterpioee fascir ling and magniiicent 
elcqueiice it is iijq)o.*«*ibhj to be too lavish of jiraise. 
I^vould have j^('en quoted by (Quintilian as a splendid 
model of rhetorical common -place^ Jlpt tu-iticism is 
not our object ; and all that the display of such powers 
of'o^’atory can on such a s«bj5ct suggest, is embodied 
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in a sentiment which might perhaps have served as a 
characteristic motto to Mr. Burke’s production iT — 
Addidit invalidoi robur Fiicundia causcc. 


SECTION 111. > • 

roruLA : excesses Aviiicir attended the ’ 

• REX'OLUTION. 

That no great rovoluMons can be acc^oinpljj^Jicd with- 
out excesses and niismes at which Jiiimanity revolts, 
is a truth which cannot be denied. This unfortunately 
is true in a peculiar manner of those Kevolutions, 
wliieli, like that of France, ar,c strictly popular. 
WJien? th(‘ peoph* are led !)y a faction, its h*aders 
find no dilficulty in the re-establishnH‘nt of thai order, 
which must be tin* object of their wishes, be aiise it 
is tin? sole s(*curity of their ])ower. But when a 
general movement of tlie po])uhir mind levels a des- 
potism with iJie ground, it is far h'ss easy to restrain 
excess. There is more resentment to satiate and less 
jiutlmrity to control. The passion which produced an 
elTect so tremendous, is too violent to subside in a 
moment into s(T(*nity and submission. 

Tlie attempt to pijiiish the spirit that actuates a 
peo])le, if it wer<^ just, would be vain, and if it were 
, l)ossible, wouhf be cruel. Xo remedies an; therefore 
left but tlie prognvss of instruction, — the force of 
persuasion,*— the mild authority* 'i* opinion : and 
lli(*se tliough infallibfe are of slow operation. In tins ' 
interval which elapses befon? a calm succeeds the 
boisl(Toiis monnuits of a revolution, it is ^ain to 
ex])cct that ^ peoph; inured to barbarism by th^jr 
oppressors, aitd w’hijh has ages of ^ o[)pression to 
aviuige, will •be punctiliously generous in their 
triumph, nicely discriminative in their vengerWee, 
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or cautiously mild iu* their mode of retaliation. 

“ The}’' Avill break their chains on the lioadja of their 
oppressors.” * 

Such was the state of France ; and such were the 
obvious causes of scenes which the friends of freedom 
deplore as tarnishing her triumplis. They feel tlie^c 
evils as men of liumanity: but they wiU not bestow 
this name oil that womanish sensibility, towards 
whi^jh, even in the^still intercourse of private life, lovo 
is not iinminglcdfwith indulgence^ The only liumanity 
which, ill tlic great atfairs of men, claims th(*ir r(‘S[>ect, 
is that manly and expanded siMithiiefit, which fixes its 
steady eye on the means of general happiness. The 
sensibility whicli shrinks at pri'sciit ev il, Avithout ex- 
tending its vicAV to future good, is not a virtue ; for 
it is not a quality benidicial to mankind. It Avould 
arrest (he arm of a slirgeon in amputating a gangrened 
limb, or the liaiid of a judge in sij;ning the sentence 
of a parricide. I do not say (God forbid !) tliat a 
crime may be committed for the attainimuit e\en of 
a good end ; sncli a doctrine Avoiihl sliaki* morals to 
tiieir centre. The man aa^io Avould erect freedom on 
the ruins of morals mi t her nndei*stands nor loves 
cither. P>nt the ease of the French Revolutionists 
is totally ditfenuit. IFas any moralij^t ev(‘r pret(*nded, 
that w<* an** to di'cline tlie pursuit of a good whieli 
our duty pre.-«erib(»s to us, because avc foresei) that 
some partial and incidental evil would arise from it? 
Blit the number of tliii FijiMieh leaders against Avhom 
such charges liuA^e been in>innat(*d is so small, tliat, * 
supposing (Avliat T» do not believe*) its tifKtli, it. only 
pruvi.'s tliat somecorrupt and anJbitious imm Avill mix 
with all great bodies. The i^uestion witli r(\>|>ect*to 
the res^t, is rcducihle to this: — Wliether tli<*y Averc to 
abstain from es^tabli'^hing a free government, because 
tfiey foresaAv that it could not be effcctcfl Av^ithout con- 

The eloquent expresHonof Mr.tJurrau in the Irish House of 
Coinifioiis. * 
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fusion Jind temporary distress, or to bo consoled for 
such calamities by the view of that happiiless to which 
their labours were to "ive ultimate permanence and 
diffusion? A- Minister is not conceived to be guilty 
of systematic immorality, because he balances the 
evils of th(» most just war with the advantages of that 
national sociirity whi >h is productMl by the i^^])utation 
of spirit and power: — neither ought thq pjitriot, who 
balancing th(‘. oVils of transient anarchy against the. 
inestimabh* good of cstablishe<l liberty, finds the last 
preponderate in the scale. 

Such, in fact, has ever been the reasoning of tho 
IcMulcrs in those iiisur»eetions which have pr4*servcd 
tlie ?*cinnan< of frcM dogi that still exists among man- 
kind. Ilolluiid, England, and America, must have 
reasoiK'd thus ; and the different portions of liberty 
which they enjoy, have been purchased by the cn- 
duranec of far gr(‘afer calamities than have been 
suffered by France. It is unnecessary to appeal to 
the wars wliich for almost a century afilictod f ' o Low 
Couniries : but it may not be so to remind England 
<;f (lie price she jiaid for the establishment of the 
lU’ineiples of the Ivevolution. Tlie disputed succession 
wJiich aro>e from tliat ev<mt, prodiieed a destructive 
civil Avar in Ireland, two rebellions in Scotland, and 
the eonsequiMit slaughter and banishment of thousands 
of citizens, Avitli the Avidest coiiliscation of their pro- 
perties ; — not to mentjoii the continental connections 
and the foreign Avars into AAdiicli it plunged us, and 
Jlio necessity llAs imposed ii'j)Oii us of maintaining a 
standing army, and accumulating an enormous public 
debt.* • ^ , 

'Fho freedom of America Avas purchased by eala- ^ 
iiiitlcs still more inevitable. Tih^ authors of it must 

* Yft tliis was only the combat of rcapon amA freedom agairs^ 
one prejuilice, “ yiat cjJ' licrcditaiy riglii ; \\iiiTcas the French 
Jicvtihuion is, as has been lUbliinely said by the Bishop of Autnn, 

Lc premier comAat (jui sc yuiiuis li>re enti'c tons les Prin- 
cipes et toiUcs les Erreurs ! » 

VOL. HI. 
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have foreseen them ; for they were not contingent or 
remote, but ready in a moment to burst on their 
heads! Their case is most similar to that o£ France, 
and best answers one of Mr. Burke’s most triumphant 
arguments. They enjoyed smne liberty, which their 
oppressors did not attack ; and the object for which 
they resiitod, was conceded im‘thc progress of the 
war : but Hkc France, after the concessions of her 
King, they refused to acquiesce hi an imperfect 
liberty, when a more perfect one was within their 
reach. They ^Vursiuid what Mr. Burke, — whatever 
were then his sentiments, — on his present system, 
must reprobate as a spccuUtive' and ideal good. They 
sought their beloved independence through new cala- 
mities, and the jirolonged horrors of civil war. Their 
resistance, from that moment, ‘‘was against conces- 
sion ; and their blows were aimed at a hand holding 
forth immunity and favours.” Events have irideecl 
jiistided that noble resistance : America has enu*rged 
from her struggle into tranquillity and freedom, — 
into affluence apd credit ; and the authors of her 
Constitution have construchnl a great permanent 
experimental answer to the sophisms and declama- 
tions of the detractors of libe^'ty. 

But hat jiroportion did the price- she paid for so 
great blessing bear to the transient misfortuiu's which 
Iiave afflicted Franco ? The extravagance of the com- 
parison shocks every unprej ^diced mind. No series 
of events in history have probably b(*en more widely, 
malignantly, and systematically exaggerated than the . 
Fr^ncji commotions. An enraged, niinicrons, and 
opulent bo<ly of, exiles, <iispersed over Khroja*, have 
Kpossesse^l themselves of ev(‘’’y venal pr(*ss, and filled 
tlie public ear with sL perpetual buzz of the criihes 
and hoVroi’s that were acting in France. Instead of 
oistcring on a ^ninute scrutiny, of which /he imjmrt- 
ance would neither expiate thp ttjdiofisncss, nor re- 
ward the toil, let us content OTrselves»\vith opposing 
one^gencral fact to this Iiust of falsehoods : — no com- 
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mercial house of importance has failed in France 
since the Revolution ! How is this to he reconciled 
witli the dales that have been circulated ? Ate well 
might the transfers of the Royal Exchange be quietly 
executed in tlie ferocious anarchy of Gondar, and the 
peaceful opulence of Lombard Street flourish amidst 
hordes of Galla and A ifows.* Commerce, which shrinks 
from the breath of civil confusion, has resisted this 
tempest; a:id a mighty Revolution has’ been accom- 
plished with less commercial derangement than could 
»arise from tlic bankruptcy of a second-rate house in 
London or Amsterdam. The manufacturers of Lyons, 
tlic merchants of bourJeaux and Marseilles, are silent 
amidst the lamentations of the. Abbe Maufy, M. do 
Caloiine, and Mr. Burke. Happy is that people 
whose commerce flourishes in ledgers, while it is 
bewailed in orations ; and remains uiiiouched in cal- 
culation, while it ex])ires in the pictunis of (‘l(M|uence. 
This unquestionable fact is, on such a subject. Avortli 
a thousarnl arguments, and to any mind qiipbfied to 
judge, must expose in their tru(‘ light those execrable 
fabrications, which have sounded such a “ senstdess 
yell” through Europe. 

But l(‘t us admit for a moment their truth, ^ and 
take as a s}>ecimen of the evils of the Revolution, the 
number of lives whi<*h have been lost in its ju’ogress. 
That no possibility of cavil may remain, le’t us surpass 
in an exaggerated e.jtimate the utmost audacity of 
falsehood : l(‘t us make a statement, from which the 
most frontless Ifinding of M. de ChduniKi would shrink. 
Let us for a moment su]>pose, that in the eourso of 
the Rcivoluribn twenly thousand li\Vs have been lost. 
On the comparison bf even thi.s loss with parallel, » 
events in history, is th(;re anything in it from which 
a manly and enlightcmed humanity will rijcoil ?' Com- 
pare it witji the expenditure of blood by which hi 
ordinary wars»so many pernicious and ignoble objects 

* Ahy.'.shiian* tribes. — E d. , 
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arc sought. Compare* it with the blood spilt by England 
in the attempt to subjugate America : and if such be* 
the guilt of ilu* Itovolutiofiists of France, for having, 
at tlie hazard of this evil, sought the establishment 
of freedom, wluit new name of obloquy shall be 
applied to the? Minister of England, wdio with the 
certaintjf of a d(‘struction so miH'h greater, attempted 
the establisjiment of tyranny? 

The illusion which prevents the effe t of th(>s(* 
comparisons, is not peculiar to Mr. Burke. The 
massacres of wftj’, and the murders commit t('<l by the 
sword of justice, an* disguised by the soh'innities 
which invest them: but the Avibl justice of the peoph* 
has a naked and undisgiiistal horror. Its slightest 
motion awakens all our indignation : wliih* miirdei* 
and rapine, if arrajx*rl in tin* gorg(*ous disguise of 
acts of state, may >yith impunity stalk abroad. Wi* 
forget that the evils of anarchy must, be .short -li\ ed, 
while thos(* of despotism are fatally p(*rinanent. 

Another illusion has, particularly in England, fa- 
voured the exaggeration of the exiles: — we judge of 
France* by our own situation, instead of comjjtiring 
her conduct with that of oth(*r nation^ in similar 
eire^imstanc(*s. With us “ the times may he mo- 
derate, juul therefore*, ought to he p('aea*ab]e * but 
in France the time's were* not nioil<*rate*, and eoulel mu 
be peaee‘abh*. Let us eeirrect tleese* illusions of morat 
oj)tics wdiicli make near ejbjeets^ so disproportiojiately 
large. lA*t ets place tlie scene of the Fre*neli Revo- 
lution in a remote* age, or in a distilnt nation, and ^ 
then l^*t ns calmly ask our own minels, whe*tlie r the 
most rea.>onabl(i ;ubjee;t <4* woneler be irh its unex- 
■araplod mildness, and the* sm-»ll ifiimber of imlividuah 
ern slice] in the fall of SV) va^^t a yiile. 

Such are the gene*ral re*fleetions suggested by the* 
fU^ordc*r.s of the French Revolution. (If these, the 
first in point of time, as well ef importance, was 
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the Parisian insurrection and the capture of the Jhis* 
tille. The mode in whicli that memorable cv*cut is 
treated by Mr. Jhirke, is worthy of notice. It occu- 
pies no conspicuous place in his work ; it is only 
obscurely and contemptuously hinted at as one of 
those examples of successful revolt, which have fos- 
tiU’ed a. mutinous spirit in the soldiery. “They have 
notforirot the takini^ of theKini^’s eastlds Ih Paris and 
Marseilles. U’liat they nnird(*ri^l»wilh impunity iii 
both places th(^ ^overnoi*s, has net escap(‘d their 
•minds.”* Such is the courtly cilVumloeution by 
Avhieh Mr. lUirk(‘»les!^nates the Uastille — “///c Khff/s 
cast/e at J\tris ; sueli is the i‘rnominious''lan‘faa^e 
in which lie speaks ol' th<^ summary justice execuled 
on the titled rutliari avIio was its governor; and such 
is tlie apparent art with which he has thrown into 
tlie baek-ground inveetive and asptwily, that, lord they 
been pi-ominent, would liave jirovokcd the indiirnatioii 
of niaukind! “Jo sais,” says ^lounicir, in ‘no lan- 
guage of tliat»frigid and scant}' approbation ihat is 
extort(*rl (rum an (Mieiny, “qii’il est des eireonstances 
qui legiliineut finsurreetion, (‘t je ni(‘ts dans ce 
noiiilnv eelles qui out cause le sieg^^ de la Uastille.” I 
But the admii'atioii of Kurope aiul of posterity, is 
not to be estimated by tlie j>enurii)us applause of JM. 
Moiinier, nor i*epi*essed by the insidious diostility of 
Mr. Burke. It will eori'es])oiul to the splendour of 
an insurreiMion, as m’fieh ennobled by heroism as it 
was juslilied by necessity, in which the citizens of 
•Paris, — the imwarlike inhabitants of a voliqitupus 
capital, — l>tening to no voice but tluit of the danger 
wliieb menaced llieiM representatives, their families, ^ 
and their eountr\y, and aniiiia4(‘d, *inslea(l of aw'cd, 
by the host of di.^eiplined mercenaries wdiieh ir»vcste<l 
tlieiu. on every si<le, attacked wdth a, gallantry aijd 
suc<*ess eqiiitlly^iiier;edible, a foiiress formidable from 
its stivugtli, an^^l ti’emendous from its destination, and 
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cliangod the destiny of* France. To palliate or cx- 
cusp such a revolt, would be abject treacl^ery to its 
principles. It was a case in which revolt was the 
dictate of virtiu*, and the path of duty ; and in which 
submission would have been the most dastardly base- 
ness, and the foulest crime. It ^>vas an action not to 
be (‘xciised, but applauded, — not to b( pardoned, but 
admired, ‘t shall not therefore descend ^to vindicate 
acts of lieroism, which history will teach tlic reriiotcst 
posterity to revere, and of which ther(*cital is/iestined 
to kindle in unborn millions the holy enthusiasm of 
freedom. ^ • » 

Comm</tions of another description followed, partly 
arising from the general causes before stated, and 
partly from others of more limited and local opera- 
tion. The peasantry of the provinces, buried for so 
many ag(*s in the darkness of servitude, saw but indis- 
tinctly and confusedly, in the first dawn of libm’ty, 
the boundaries of their duties and tlunr rights. It 
was no wonder that they should little understand that 
freedom which so long had been remote from their 
views. The name conveyed to their car a right to 
reject all restraint, to gratify every resentnumt, and to 
attack all property. Iluiiiaiis, mingling with the deluded 
peasants, in hopes of booty, intiamod tbeir ignorance 
and prejudices, by forged authorities from the King 
and the Assembly for their licemliousness. Many 
country houses wen; burnt ; * and some obnoxious 
persons were as:^a.N-iiia1(*d : but one may without 
excA\ssivc scepticism doubt, whether they had been* 
the" mildest mafttors who-e chateaux ha^l, undergone 
that fate; and frte pen'.^ants had^o avenge those silent 
‘'grinding oppressions .whieli formed almost the only 
interccurse of the rich with the indigent, and which, 
though less flagrant than those of Government, were 
perhaps productive of more intolerable and diffused 
misery. ' ^ 

•But whatever was th» . demerit of Vhese excesses, 
they can^by no process of rcAsoiiing bo made impu- 
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table to the National Assembly, or the leaders of the 
Revolutiop. Ill what manner were they to repress 
them? If they exerted against them their own au- 
thority with rigour, tliey must have provoked a civil 
war : if they invigorated the police and tribunals of 
the dcposo(l governjnent, — besides incurring the 
hazard of the same calamity, — they put arms into 
the hands of thejr enemies. Placed in 'this dilemma, 

11 icy were compelled to expect a ;slow remedy from* 
the returning serenity of the public mipd, and from the 
'pj-ogress of the now government t<)wn,Vds consistence 
and vigour.* That 4he conduct of the populace of 
I^iris towards them should not have been tho most de- 
corous and circumspo?*t, — lhat it should have been 
frequeiHly irregular and tiimultuoUwS, was, in the nature 
of things, inevitable. But llie horrible jneture which 
Mr. Burke has drawn of that “stern necessity under 
wliich this “captive” Assembly votes, is neitlur justi- 
fied by this concession, nor by the state of fa.ns. It 
is the overcharged colouring of a fervid imagination. 
Those* to whom In* alludes as driven away by as- 
sassins, — MM. Tally and Mounier, — might, surely, 
Iiave remained with perfect safety* in an Ass(*mbly in 
which such lurious inv(‘Ctiv(*s are daily bellowiid forth 
with impunity against tlu^ ]»opiilar leaders. No man 
will deny, that tliat member of the minoyity on joyed 
liberty of s}>eecli in its utmost plenitude, who called 
M. Mirabeau “ h plus^'il de tons les assassins.** “ Tlic 
terrors of the lamp-post and bayonet ” have hitherto 
*been visionary. Popular fury has hitherto spared the 
• * • • * 

* If this statL'nioiit he (hndid and ekaot, wh.at shall wc think of , 
the •Ijingiiaf'c of Mr. Biirkc, when hc*s})eaUs of th;^ Assembly as * 

“ nnihorisuuf trc.Msoiis. robberies, rajics, assassinntioiis, slaughters, 
and burnings, throughout all their harassed land.” (p. *8.) In 
another place (j). 200.) he connects the legislati\*e extinction of t],uj 
Ordentof Nobles /ritli the yopular excesses committed against in- 
dividual noblemen, to load the Assembly with tlic aceumiilatcd 
obloquy; — a mode of proceed iwg more remarkable for coutro- 
versialdexterity than for caifdoiir. * 
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most furious declaiuicrs of* Aristocracy ; and the 
only “ decree,” so far as t can discern, wliich has even 
been pretended to have been materially influenced by 
the populace, is tliat respecting the prerogatives of 
war and peace. Tliat tumult has frequently derogated 
from the dignity which ouglit to distinguish the deli- 
b(‘raiit)ns of a l(‘gislativc assembly, is to he denied. 
But that -tluur debates have been Uimulrunus, is of 
little importance, ,if their decisions have* been inde- 
pendent. Kven in iliis question of war and peac(% 
“the highest bilder at the auofion of popularity”*' 
did not succeed. 'IMkj scheme nf jjl. JMirab(*au, Avith 
fcAV amo\idm(Mits, pre\ ailed, At hile the piore “ splen- 
didly popular” |)roposi lions, 'which vested in the 
legislature alone lln* prerogative of Avar and peace*, 
Averc nyoiited. 

We are now cenducted by the course of lh(*se 
."tricl tires to the excesses commilted at Versaille> on 
the otli and (ith of Oetolxjr, 1789. After the most 
careful perusal of lli(^ voluminous evidtmee before the 
Cluitelet, of the eonlroversial pamphlets of MM. 
d’ Orleans and ^loiinier, and of the ollieial r(‘port oi* 
M. Cliabroud to the Assembly, the detailw;or tin* atfair 
S('cm to me so much involved in obscurity and con- 
tradiction, that they alford little on Avbicli a camlid 
mind can \y*tb contidcnce ]>ronounc(*. I'hey alford, 
indeed, to frivolous ainl puerile adversaries the mi-aiis 
of convicting ^Ir. Burke of son.e minute (‘i*rors. M. 
Mioinandre, the siuitinel at tlie Ciueeu'ij gate, it is true, 
survives ; l>ut it is no less true, that he Avas left for • 
dc.td by his assassin>. On the cuni])arison,of evidence 
it seems ‘p^oba^^•, thai. the (iuef;ifs cliamber Avas not. 
•broken into, — “ tjiat the asylum of beauty and i^Ia- 
jesty Avas not profaned.” f But these sJight eorrec- 

•* Burke, p. 355. 

f The exprefevion of j\r. Chahroud. ^FiVc wil nesses assist that 
the ruffians did not bresik intd the tiuceii’s ehjcniH r. Two j;ivc 
the account followed l>y Mr. BiuAvc^and to ^ive this ])rc])ondcrnncc 
its tftic force, let it be rn'ollccted, thitt the whole proceedings be- 
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tions palliate little the atrocity, and, alter not in 
the least the general complexion, of these fla,gitious 
scenes. 

• The most important question which the subject 
presents is, whether the l^arisian populace were the 
instruments of conspirators, or whether their fatal 
march to ^'(*rsaill(^s* was a spontaneous movement, 
produced by r(‘al or chimerical apprchcms'lDns of plots 
against tlunr freedom. I confess that I incline to the 
latter opinion. Natural causes scern to mo adc(|uate 
•to account for the movement. A seai»eity of provision 
is not denied to^have exishul in Paris. TJie dinner 
of tlie body-guards nfight surely have provoked the 
peo])le of a nior<} tr?inquil city. The maledictions 
poured forth against the National Assembly, the in- 
sults offcr(*d to the patriotic cockade*, the* obnoxious 
ardour of loyally displayed on that occasion, might 
have awakened even the jealousy of a peopli* whose 
ardour had been sated by the*, long (*njoym' nt, and 
wliose alarms had been quieted by IIk* seenre pos- 
session, of liberty. 'file escajM* of the King would be 
tlio infallibh' signal of civil war: the exposed situa- 
tion of the Koval re^idenco was therefore a source of 
perpetual alarm, 'fhesc* causes, o]>eraling on that 
credulous jealousy which the juiihuly of the public 
mind in times of civil confuMon, seeing hostility and 
conspiracy on (‘very side, would seem suilieient ones. 
Tin* ai)prehensions (!«f the i)cople in such a period 
torture the most innoc(‘nt and frivolous aciddents into 
•proofs of sanguinary plots; — witness the ivnr of con- 
spiracies cjyTied on by tin* contending faetioiis'^n *the 
reign Of Cdiarlos tlu^ Second. • Tlui partieijjation of 
Quyen Mary in Habingtoifs ploy against Elizabeth, is * 
still the snbj(M-t of controversy. We, at the yn^sent 
day, dispute about tin* nature of tin* eoniu'ction wJiicli 

subsisted l)etweeri diaries the First and the Catholic 

• • 

fore, the Vero cc pahe.* Sec Procedure Criiuiuclle Ihit 

au (..‘Jiatclct de Paris-, &c., 17 DI>. * 
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insurgents of Ireland. It has occupied the labour of 
a century t.o separate truth from falsehood in the 
Eye-house Plot, — the views of the leaders from the 
schemes of tlie inferior conspirators, — and to discover 
that Russel and Sydney had, indeed, eonspired a revolt, 
but that the underlings, alone liad plotted the assas- 
sination of the King. 

It may 'indeed be said, that ambitious leaders 
availed themselves of the intlamed state of public 
feeling, — that by lalse rumours, and exaggerated 
truths, they stimulated the revenge, and inereas(*d the' 
fears of the populace, — that thoir <miissaries, mixing 
with the«‘mob, and concealed ‘by its confusion, were 
to execute their flagitious ]nii’^)oses, and fanatics, as 
usual, were the dupes of hy]H)critt‘s. Such an* the 
accusations which have be(*n made against MM. 
d’Orleans and MirAbeau. 'Hie def(‘nce ol‘ profligate 
ambition is not imposcil on the admirers of (he French 
Revolution ; and to become the advocate ol‘ individuals 
wore to forget the dignity of a discussion that regards 
the rights and interests of an emanci])at(*d nation. 
Of their guilt, howe^er, I will be bold to say no evi- 
dence was collected, by tin* malignant activity of an 
avowedly hostile tribunal, which, for a moment, would 
have susp(*nded their ae(juittal by an English jury. 
It will be no mean testimony to the iiinoceuee of M. 
Mirabcau, that an opponent not the mildest in his 
enmity, nor the most candid in his judgment, confessed, 
that he saw no serious ground of accusation against 
him.* • 

The project is, attributed to them, of intimidating 
the King into a flight,^ that th^r^* might be a jiretext 
for elevating the J^uk^» of Orleans to th(j oflie(} of Jlo- 
gent. ^ Rut the King could have had no I'.Mtional hopes 
of escaping j*; for he must have traversed 2()0 miles 

* Discours dc IVI. rAbbO Maury daus^rAsaiinblco Nationalc, 

1 Octohre, 1790. * 

‘t The circumstances of his ,!i;e altcnipt [the flight to Vorennes. 
£d.^ sanction this reasoning. ^ 
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of a country guarded by a people in arms, before he 
could reaejh the nearest frontier of the kingdom., The 
object was too absurd to be pursued by conspirators, 
to wliom talent and sagacity have not been denied 
by their enemies. That the popular leaders in France 
did, indeed, desire to the Royal residence at Paris, 
it is impossible to doubt : the name, the person, 
and the authority of tin*. King, would have been most 
formidable weapons in the hands of tlieir adversaries; 
The pca<;<5 of their country, — the stability of their 
•freedom, called on them to use evc/y measure that 
could ])revent their* enemies from getting posses- 
sion of that “Royal Figure.” The name of »the King 
won hi ha ve sanctioned foreign powers in support- 
ing the aristocracy. Their interposition, wliich now 
would be hostility against the King and kingdom, 
would then hav(? been only regarded as aid against 
rebellion. Against all these (lr(‘adful consc rpiences 
there seemed only one remedy, — the residenc. of the 
King at Paris. Whether that residence is to m(‘ called 
a “ captivity,” or any other harsh name, 1 will not 
hesifate to affirm, that tlic J^jirliamcnt of England 
would have merited the gratilm’^e of their country, 
and of posterity, by a similar prevention of the escape 
of Charh's 1. IVom London. Fortunate would it have 
been for England if the person of dam(\s H. had been 
retained while liis authority was limited. She would 
then hav(? been circumstanced as France is now. The 
march to Versailles seems to have been the spon- 
' taiieous movement of an alarmed populace*. Their 
views, ainl„thc. suggestions of their leadiu’s^ v^ere 
probably boiiiulcd by procuriijg the King fo change 
iii.i residence to Paris; but Jiie collision of armed’* 
multitiulcs terminated in unforeseen excesses qnd ex- 
ecrable crimes. 

In th(} eye of Mi;. Burke, however, tlicsc crimes and 
excesst‘s assume an inspect far more im])ortant than 
can be comraunicated to* them by their own insulated 
guilt. They form, in'his opinion, the crisis ‘<5f a 
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revolution, — -a fiir more important one than any tncTe 
change? ol* govmimciit, — in which the sentimenis and 
opinions that liavc formed the manners of ilie Euro- 
pean nations are to perish. “ 'flie age of chivalry is 
gone, and the glory of Enrojie extinguished for ever.” 
lie follows this exclamation by. an eloquent enlogiiini 
on chivalry, and by gloomy predietioiit of tlir* tutuix* 
state of Europe, when the nation that has been .>o 
long accustomed te give her the tone in arts and man- 
ners is thus debased and coiTnpt(‘d. A caviller might 
remark that ages, much more lu'ar the miTidian ler- 
vour of clii\aliy than ours, hae(? ^^,dtnes^ed a trc‘at- 
meut of .pie(‘ns as litth‘ gallant and gcncMf^ns ns that 
of the Parisian mob. lie might rcauiiul Mr. Burke, 
that in the age and country of Sir JMiilii) Sidney, a 
Queen of France*, whom no Idindness to acconqdish- 
meiit, — no malignity of detraction, can reduce to the, 
level of INIarie Antoinette, was by ‘‘ a nation of num of 
honour and c}nali(*rs,” permitted to langui'^h in capti- 
vity and (‘xpire on a seaflbld ; and In* might add, iJiat 
the manners of a country are more surely indicated 
by the sysr(‘matie cruelty of a sov(*reigii than by tlie 
licentious frenzy of a mob. lie might remark, that 
the mih’ system of mod(*rii manners which survived 
the niassa(*res witli which fanaticism had fur :i ec*n- 
tury desolak'd, and almost barhari.M'd Europe, might, 
perha])s, r(\-ist tin* shock of one day’s excesses com- 
mitted by a delirious [lopulaee.* 1I(* might thus, per- 
haps, ojipose specious and ])opular topics to the decla- 
mation of Mr. Biirk(*. * 

ftuC the subject! it -elf is, to an enlaj;qfr*d thinker, 
fertile in reflections of* a ditferenifc nature. T'Jjal sys- 
^tem of manners wliirh ^aro-o among the (lotliic nations 
of Eunope, ami of which chivalry was more projierly 
tho effusion tlnin the source, is without dou])! om* of 
the most peculiar and interestiiiggappearaiiees in liu- 
man affairs. 'I’In; iroral eausK s Vhicdi j(jrm(‘d its clni- 
racter have not, perhaps, djec'ii hitherto investigated 
witfi the |ia])pi(*st success: bift, — to eonfiin; ourselves 
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li) tlie subject before us, — ebivab-y was certainly one 
of the most prominent of its features aiid most re- 
markable *of its (‘fleets. Candour must c(3nfess^, that 
this sinj^ular institution was not admirable only as the 
corrector of tli(‘, ferocious a^es in which it flourished ; 
but that in con tribiiti 11*5 to ymlish and soften manm^ra 
it paved the way for <tlie ditfusion of knowledge and 
the exhmsion of commerce, which aft(‘i-\prds, in some 
measure, supplaii*ted it. Society is inevitably pro-, 
gressive. C^>mm(‘rc,e has overthrown the “feudal and 
'.diivalrous system” nnd("r whose shadry it first grew; 
while l(‘arniiig has subverted the supenstilion whose 
opulent eiidowm(‘nts i^id first fost(‘red it. Peculiar 
eircumstames conneettd with the manners of (diivalry 
favoured this admission of eomm('re(‘, and this growth 
of kiiowl(.‘dg(‘ ; whihi the sentiments peculiar to it, 
already enfeebled in the yirogress Jrom ferocity and 
turbulence*, were almost obliterated by traiK|uilliiy and 
rofin(‘ment. Comm(*r<‘(‘ and diffused knowledge have, 
in fact, so eomjdetely assunu'd the ase(*m^ nt in 
polished nations, that it will b(* difficult to discover 
any relics of (iothic manners, but in a, fantastic ex- 
t<‘rior, wliieh has siirvi\ed the generous illu.'«iona 
through wliicli theses manners om*!* M(*me,d splendid 
and seductive*. Tliedr influence* has long ceased 

in Europe*; but thi'ir /wf/mW influence*, llirongh the 
nmdiiimof tliose causes which would not pe*rluips have^ 
existed but for the mjldness which ehivalry created 
in the midst of a barbarous age*, still operates with 
jncreasiiig vigoitr. The manners of the* middle age 
w'cre,*, in tlie most singular sense*, ci»my)ulsory : e^ntifr- 
prising bene‘*>*olene*e was produced by genersd fiorce- 
ne*ss, — gallant courtesy by ferocious rudeness; and 
artificial g’entlenesa resisted life torrent of natural 
b:irl)arism. Put a h*ss ine,ongruons system ha‘s suc- 
etjoded, in -wliieh eommercr, which unite’s men’s inter- 
ests, jyiel knowledge*; t\;hi^h (*xedudes those prcjudice?s 
that temd to embroil thym, fjresent a broader basis 
for the stability of civiliijpd and beneficent manneivi 
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Mr. Burke, indeed, forbodes the most fatal conse- 
quences to literature ft’om events, which he supposes 
to have given a mortal blow to tlie spirit of chivalry. 
I have ever been protected from such apjjrehcnsions 
by my belief in a very simple truth, — “ that diffused 
knowledge immortalises itself.” A literature which 
is confined to a fijw, maybe destroyed ])y the massacre 
of scholars apd the conflagrations of libraries ; but the 
diffused knowledge of the present day could oTily bo 
annihilated by the extirpation of the civilised part of 
mankind. 

Far from being hostile to letters,^the French licvo- 
lution hf^s contributed to serve tlieir cause in a manner 
hitherto unexampled. The political and literary pro- 
gress of nations has hitherto Ix^eii simultaneous ; the 
period of their eminence in arts lias also been the era 
of their historical., fame ; and no exaniplc 0 {‘eurs in 
which tlieir great political splendour has been sub- 
sequent to the Augustan age of a ])eople. But in 
PVance, which is destined to refute every ahject and 
arrogant doctrine that would limit the human powers, 
the ardour of a youthful lllerature lias been infused 
into a nation tending to decline ; and new arts are 
called forth when all seemed to have passed their 
zenith. She enjoyed one August an age, fosti‘r(‘d hy 
the favour of despotism: she seems about to witness 
another, created by the energy of freedom. 

In the opinion of Mr. Bur^e, bowever, she is ad- 
vancing by rapid strides to igmirance and barbiirism.* 
“ Already,” he informs us, “ tlu're ap])(‘ars a poverty 
of* conception, a ^ coarseness and vulgarity in all the 
proceedings of the Aj^^enibly, and of all*1?ieir instruc- 
tors. Their liberty is not liberal. Tlunr science is 
presumptuous ignorafice. Their humanity is savage 
and brutal.” To animadvert on tliis modest and 
courteous picture belongs not to the present subject : 
and impressions cannot be^di^pifled, »more especially 

* BiiAo, 118. 
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when their grounds are not assigned. All that is left 
to us to do, is to declare opposite impressions with a 
confidence authorised by his example. The proceed- 
ings of the National Assembly of France appear to 
me to contain models of more splendid eloquence, and 
exainjilos of more profound political research, than 
have been cxlnbitcd'by any public body in modern 
times. 1 cannot Uierefore augur, from the::(} proceed- 
ings, the downfall of philosophy, or the extinction of. 
eloquence. 

TJius various are the aspects wlr-h the French 
Revolution, not only in its influence on literature, 
but in its general tenor and spirit, presents„to minds 
occupied by various opinions. To the eye of Mr. 
Burke, it exhibits nothing but a scene of horror : in 
liis mind it inspires no emotion but al)}iorrcnco of its 
leaders, eommis(‘ration for their victims, and alarms 
at tlie influence of an event wliich menaces tl:(j sub- 
version of the policy, the arts, and the raannerf: of the 
civilised world. Minds who view it through another 
medium are filled by it with every sentinnuit of ad- 
ini?*ation and triumph, — of admiration due to splendid 
(exertions of virtue, and of triumph .inspired by widen- 
ing prospects of happiness. 

Nor ought it to be denied by the candour of philo- 
sophy, that events so great are never so qnmixed as 
not to present a double aspect to the acuteness aiii 
exaggeration of conterxling parties. The same ardour 
of passion whiqh produces patriotic and legislative 
heroism becomes the source*, of ferocious retaliation 
of visionary novelties, and of precipitate change.. The 
attcm])t were’ liopclcs.s to increjvsc the fertility, with- 
out ^favouring the rank Inxurianee of the soil. He 
that on such occasions expects uimiixcd good, ought 
to recollect, that the economy of nature has invariably 
determined the equal influence of hi^h passions in 
giving birth td virliu^ and to crimes. The soil of 
Attica was obsi^rved to pro(Juce at once the most de- 
licious fruits and the most virulent poisons. It was 
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thus with the human mind ; and to the frequency of 
convulsions in the ancient common wcaltlis, tliey owe 
those examples of sanj^uinary tumult and virtuous 
heroism, which distinpruish their history from the 
monotonous tranquillity of modern states. The pas- 
sions of a nation cannot be kindled to the dcp^rc(? 
which rentiers it capable of gresh* achicA einents, with- 
out involviagr the commission of violence unci crime. 
Thc^ reforming ardour of a senate cahiiot^ie iiiilamed 
sufficiently to combat and overcome abuses, without 
hazarding the evils which arise from legislative tc*me-i 
rity. Such are tlie immutable Jawgs, wliicjli are more 
properly ,to be regarded as libets on our nature than 
as charg(»s against the French 'Itevolution. Tlio im- 
partial voice of History ought, doubtless, to record 
the blemishes .as well as the glories of that great 
event ; and to contrast the delineation of it which 
might have been given by the specious and tenipi'rato 
Toryism of Mr, Hume, with that which wo have re- 
ceived from the repulsive and fanatical inv(*etives of 
Mr. Hurkc, might still be amusing and instructive. 
Both these great men would be averse to the Revo- 
lution; but it wopld not be ditheult to distinguish 
betAveen the undisguised fury of an elocpient advocate, 
and the well -dissembled partiality of a philosophical 
judge. Th(' passion of the latter would only feci the 
excesses which have dishonoured the Revolution : but 
the philosophy of tlic former w,onld instruct Jdm, that 
our sentiments, raised by such events^ so much above 
their ordinary level, become the source of guilt and. 
hetoism unknowv befon', — of sublime virtues and 
splendid 'crimes. .• , ** 
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SECTION IV. 

NEW CONSXJTUTION OF FRANCE.* 

A DISSERTATION ^approaching lo comploloness on the 
new Constitution of France would, in fiict, bo a vast 
syst(*tii of political science. It would include a deve- 
lopment of the ])rinciplcs that regulath every portion 
of government. So immense an attempt is little suited 
to our pr(\sent limits. ^ Eut some remarks on the pro- 
minent f(‘atnres of th(^ French system are exa(!ted by 
the nature of our vindication. l"hey will consist 
chiefly of a defence of their grand flieorctic principle, 
and their mo^t iiriporlant jmicticahinstitution. 

The principle wJiich has actuated the legishitors of 
France has been, ‘‘that the object of all legitimate 
government is the asscTtion and protection of the 
natural riglits of man.” They cannot indeeel be ab- 
solveel from some dc\ iatioiis f from it ; — few, indeed, 
compared with tlie^sc of any otheJibody of Avhom his- 
tory has preserved any record ; but too many for tlieir 
own glory, and for the hay)pinoss of the Jiuman race. 
This princi|)le, howe\ or, is the basis of their edifice, 
and if it be false*, the structure must fall to the 
ground. Against tliii/ [winciple, therefore, Mr. Bui ke 
ha§, with great jiulgnu'nl, directed his attack. A[)peals 
‘to natural jight are, aceordiiig to him, ineonsistent 
and pi’epoAlyrous. A complete alvlication and .^ui*- 

• * 

*,Icaaiiot help oxhoriinp: tJioso who desire to have accurate ^ 
notions on the subject of this section, to peruse and study the 
delineation of the French constitution wliich with a co/rectiicss 
so adinirahlc lias been j^iven by Mr. Christie^ (Letters on the 
Revolution in France, London, 1791. Eo.) 

t I particuhirlY, allude fo their colonial policy ; hut I think it 
candid to say, tha't I see in thcirdlull force the difliculties of that 
ciiiharrassing business. 

VOL. 111. 


H 
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render of all natural right is made by man in entering 
into society ; and the only rights which he retains are 
created by the compact which holds together the 
society of which he is member. This doctrine he thus 
explicitly asserts: — “The moment,” says he, “you 
abate any thing from the full rights of men each to 
govern liimself, and sutler any artificial positive limi- 
tation on 'those rights, from that moment thti whole 
organisation of society becomes a con^deraiion of 
convenience.” “How can any man claim under the 
conventions of ‘civil society rights which do not so 
mucli as suppose its existence, — which are absolutely 
repugnant to it ? ” * To examtiK} this doctrine, tluire- 
forc, is of fundamental importance. To tliis etfect it is 
not necessary to enter into any elaborate res(»arch into 
the metajihysical principles of politics and ethics. A 
full discussion of the subject would indet‘d d(»inand 
such an investigation f : — the origin of natural 
rights must have been illustrated, ancl even their ex- 
istence proved against some theorists. Bui such an 
inquiry would have been inconsistent with the nature 
of a publication, the object of which is to enforce con- 
viction on the people. Wc are besides absolved from 
the nec^'ssity of it in a controversy with Mr. Burke, 
who himself recognises, in the most ample Ibrin, the 
existen(;e of tliose natural rights. 

Granting their existence, the div^cussion is short. 
The only criterion by which wc- can estimate the por- 
tion of natural right surrendered by man on entering 

* BiiFkc, pp. 8vS — Sj. To tnc same jmrposc is L'-S whole rea- 
soning from p. 88. to ]). 92, 

f It miglit, perhaps, not be diineult to prjive, that far from a 
surrmderf there is not even a lUminution of the natural rights of 
men byihcir entrance into society. The existence of some union, 
with greater or less peniiarience and perfection of public force for 
protection (the cfisencc of governnent), might be demori- 
immted to be coeval ami co-extensivef with man. All theories, 
therefore, which suppose the i .'tiial existence of any state ante- 
cedent to the social, might be conviqtcd of futility and falsehood. 
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into society is the object of thje surrender. If more 
is claimed than that object exacts, what was an object 
becomes a pretext. Now the object for which a man 
resigns any portion of his natural sovenjignty over 
his own actions is, that he may be protected from the 
abuse of the same dojpinion in other men. Nothing, 
therefore, can be more iallacious than to pretend, that 
we are precluded in tlie social state from mu/ appeal 
to natural right.* It remains in it^ full integrity and 
vigour, if we except that portion of it which men 
have thus mutually agreed to. sacri fKie. . Whatever, 
under pretence of^dliat surrender, is assumed beyond 
what that object rigorously prescribes, is an usurpa- 
tion supporb^l by sophistry, — a despotism varnished 
by illusion. It follows that the surrender of right 
must be equal in all the members of society, as I lie 
object is to all jirccisely the same.' In eflect, soeiely, 
instead of destroying, realises and substantiate.'* cqua- 

* “ Trouvor uiio forme dasHociiitioii qiii dofcnclc ct de 

toiitc 111 force commune la pursoiiiir ct Ics biens do chaque associc, 
et par laquclle cliiioim, s’unissant ii tons, ji’obcissc pourtaiit qii’a 
liii-mcrnc ct rcstc uussi fibre qu’iiii])aravant Rousseau, 
Coiitnit Social, livre i* cliap. vi. 1 any not intimidated from 
qiiotinpT Rousseau by the derision of Mr. Jiiirkc. Mr. Humc^s 
rcj)ort of his literary secrets seems nost unfaitbful. The sensi- 
bility, the ])ridc, the fervour of his .'haracter are joledges of his 
sincerity ; and had he even eoiiime iced with the fabrication of 
paradoxes, ftir attraetiiig atteiilioii, it kvould betray great ignoranci 
of human nature to supjjos^', that in the ardour of contest, and the 
glory of success, Le must not have become the dupe of his own 
illusions, aiul a convert to his own imposture. It is, imleed, not 
iiuprohable,tjiat when rallied on the, eccentricity of his payid' ixes, 
he miglu, in a fnomeiit of gay ellusioii, have spoken of them as a 
s])ort of fancy, and an experiment on the creilulity of mankind. 
Th(! Seottisli jiliilosojdier, inacees.sil)T^i to enthusiasm, and little 
susceptible of those deprcs.sious and elevations — tho.se^ agonies 
and ruptures, so familiar to the w.arm and wayward heart of 
Rousseau, neither knew the sport into which he could he relaxed 
by gaiety, nor the ardour ,yito which he could be exalted by pas- 
sion. Mr. Burkcy whose tcmj)cr.aincnt is so ditVeront, might have 
exjKTi men tally known sueli variation, and learnt bettor to diseri- 
minatc bet^veen erthsion aiiu delilieratc opinion. 
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lity. Tu a state of* nature, the cijiiality of right is an 
impotent theory, which inequaliti(‘s of strength and 
skill every moment violate. As neither natural equa- 
lity nor the equality of the sum of right surrendered 
by every individual is contested, it cannot be denied 
that the remnant spared by the social compact must 
be equal also. Civil inequaJitfes, (jJ’, more correctly, 
civil distinction, must exist in the social body, because 
it must possess organs destined foi- differeiit luof^tions : 
but political inequality is equally inconsistent with 
the 2)rinci})l(»s trf natural right and the object of civi! 
institution.* , ^ 

Men, Jherefore, only retain* a right to a share in 
their own government, b(*eau.<(* tlie exercise e)f the 
right by one* man is not inconsiNtent with its ])osses- 
sion by another. This doctrine* is not more abstract- 
edly evident than/ it is pra(!ti(;ally important. The 
slightest eleviatioii from it legitimatises every tyranny. 
If the only criterion of govornmoots ho the supposed 
eonventiem which forms them, all ai*e (‘qiially legiti- 
mate ; for the only interpreter of the cemvention is 
ihc linage of the goveniment, which is thus prepos- 
terously made its^own standard. Ge)vernors must, 
indeed, abide by the maxims of the constitution they 
administer ; but what that cemstitution is must be on 
thift >yst('n\ immaterial. The* King of Frane-c is not 
permitted to put out the f*ye*s of the* Princes of the? 
Blood; nor the Sophi of Persia to have* reemurse to 
/e//res dc cachet They must tyrannise by preceeleut, 
and op])r(*ss in reverent imitatie)n of the nuideds con-« 
seci-attd by the i^sage of despedie predecessors. But 
if they jfdhcre* to the.a*, lhe*ro no remeidy fer the* 
•‘oppressed, since an appeal to .he rights of nature were 
treason against the i)rincij)les of the social union. ‘ If, 

* “But as m <1)(; .slmrc of power, authority, and direction 
A^kich each individual f. light to have i» the /iiaiiagement of a 
seato, that I must deny to be among ttic elirecj original rights of 
man in civil society.” This is vidCntly denying the existeuec of 
whaf has been called pollticid^ in coii(rudistine:tion to cwil liberty. 
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indeed, any o/Fenco against precedent, in the kind or 
degree of oppression, be committed, this theory may 
(though most inconsistently) permit resistance. But 
as long as the forms of any government are preserved, 
it possesses, in the view of justice (whatever be its 
nature) equal claims t^j obedience. This inft‘rcnce is 
ii*esistible ; and it is thus evident, that the doctrines 
of Mr. Burkc^ ai*e /loubly refuted by the ftilliicy of the 
logic which ^ upports tlicm, and tlio absurdity of the 
conclusions to which they lead. 

* They an* also virtually contradictecrl^y the laws of 
all nations. Were^his* opinions true, the language of 
laws should be not restrictive. Ilad men 

surrendered all their rights into th(^ hands of the 
magistrate, the object of laws should havci been to 
announce the portion he was pleased to return them, 
not the part of which he is compelled to deprive them. 
The criminal code of all nations consists of prohi- 
bitions ; and whatever is not pi’ohibited by ^ le law, 
m(;n every wh(?re (ionceive themselves entitled to do 
with impunity. Th(‘y act on the prijicijde which this 
language of law teaches them, that they retain rights 
which no power can impair or iiifwiige, — which are 
not the boon of society, but the* attribute of their na- 
ture. The rights of magistrates and public ofticers 
are truly the creatures of society : they, therefore, are 
guided not by what the law does not prohibit, but 
by what it authorises efr enjoins. Were the rights of 
citizens equally vsreated by social institution, tlie lan- 
guage? of the civil code would be similar, and the obe- 
dience of subjects w'ould have the same limits. * 

This (hxdrine, thus 5alse in its* principles, absurd in 
its conclusions, and contradicted, by the avowed sense 
of mankind, is, lastly, even abandoned by Mr. Burke 
himself, lie is beti-ayed into a confi*gsion directly 
repugnant to his general ])rhiciple: — “ WJiatever 
each man can cIo wilhAut trespassing on others, lie 
lias a riffht to do for himlicdft; and lie has a right to 
n 3 
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a fair portion of all,tliat society, with all its combi- 
nations of skill and force, can do for him.” Either 
this right is universal, or it is not: — if it be universal, 
it cannot be the? oflspring of a convention ; for con- 
ventions must be as various as forms of government^ 
and there are many of them Yhich do not recognise 
this right, nor place man in this condition of just 
equality. All governments, for cx/imple, which tole- 
rate slavery neglect this right ; for ta slave is neither 
entitled to the fruits of his own industry, nor to any 
portion of wliftt the combined force and skill of s6- 
eiety produce. Tf it be not uni venial, it is no right at 
all ; and can only be called a privilege accorded by 
some governments, and withheld by others. I can 
discern no mode of escaping from this dilemma, but the 
avowal that these civil claims are tlic remnant of those? 

metaphysic rights” which Mr. Burke holds in such 
libhorrence ; but which it seems the more natural 
object of society to protect than destroy. 

But it may be urged, that though all appeals to 
natural rights be not precluded by the socital compact, 
and though their integrity and perfection in the civil 
state may theoretiealhj be admitted, yet as men unques- 
tionably may refrain from the exercise of their rights, 
if they think their exertion unwise, and as govern- 
ment is net a scicntilic subtlety, but a practical expe- 
dient for general good, all recourse to these elaborate 
abstractions is frivolous and fiVtile ; and that the grand 
question is not the source, but the tendency of govern- 
ment, — not a question of right, but a consideratioli 
of* eatpediency. » Political forms, it may lx? added, are 
only the means of ensuring a ©ertain portion of pub- 
lic felicity : if the en^. be confessedly obtained, all dis- 
cussion of the theoretical aptitude of the means. io 
produce it is nugatory and ndundant. 

-To this I a*nswer, first, that speh reasoning proves 
too much, and that, taken in its pro]jer extent, it im- 
peaches tlie great systen-tof-morals, oV which political 
pAncip^es form only a part. •*All morality is^ no doubt, 
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founded on a broad and general expediency ; and the 
sentiment — 

“ Ipsa utilitas justi propc mater ct ccqui,” * 

may be safely adopted, without the reserve dictated 
by tlio timid and inconstant philosophy of the poet. 
Justice is expediency; but it is expediency speaking 
by general maxims, into which reason lias (wmsecrated 
the experieiace ol mankind. Every general principle 
of justice is demonstrably exptidient ; and it is this 
utility alone tliat confers on it a ra^^ral obligation. 
But it would be. fatal to the existence of morality, 
if the utility, of everyi particular act were to be the 
subject of deliberation in the mind of every moral 
agent. Political jirinciplcs are only moral ones 
adapted to the civil union of men. When 1 assert 
that a man has a right to lif<‘, liberty, &c. I only mean 
to enunciate a moral maxim founded on the general 
interest, which jjrohibits any attack on these posses- 
sions. Ill this primary and radical sense, jli rights, 
natural as well as civil, arise from expediency. But 
the moment th(j moral edifice is reared, its basis is hid 
from the eye for ever. Th(^ iriornent these maxims, 
which are founded on an utility that is paramount 
and perpetual, arc embodietl and consecrated, they 
cease to yield to partial and subordinate expediency. 
It then becomes the perfection of* virtue to consider, 
not whether an actiop be useful, but whether it be 
right. 

The same necessity for the substitution of general 
maxims exists in politics as in morals. Those nromsc 
and inflexiolo principles, whi(;U yield neither to the 
seductions of passion, nor to the suggestions of inte- 
rest, ought to be the guide of public as w(dl as private 
morals. “ Acting according to the natural rights of 
men,” is only another expression for acting according 
to those genernl maxipis of social morals which pre- 


* Horace, lib. ii. Lut. 3 — Ed. 
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scribe what is ri^ht ,antl fit in human intercourse. 
We have proved that the social compact does not 
alter these maxims, or destroy these rights; and it 
incontestably follows, from the same principles which 
guide all morality, that no expediency can justify 
their infraction. 

The inflexibility of general principles is, indeed, 
perhaps more fieeessary in political iiprals than in any 
other class of actions. Jf the consideration of expedi- 
ency be admitted, the question recurs, — Who are to 
judge of it? 'l»*ie appeal is never made to the mamj 
whose interest is at stake, but to ih^t few^ whose inte- 
rest is linked to the perpetuity *f oppression and abuse. 
Surely that judge ought to be bound down by the 
strictest rules, who is undeniably interested in the 
decision : and he would scarcely be esteemed a wise 
legislator, who should v<*st in the next heir to a luna- 
tic a discretionary power to judge of his sanity. Far 
more necessary, then, is obedience to general principles, 
and maintenance of natural rights, in politics than in 
the morality of common life. The moment that the 
slightest infraction of these rights is pei’mitted through 
motives of convenievee, tlic bulwark of all upright poli- 
tics is lost. If a small convenience will justify a little 
infraction, a greater will expiate a bolder violation : 
the RubicoTa is past. Tyrants never seek in vain for 
sophists : pretences arc multiplied without difficulty 
and witliout end. Nothing, tliereforc, but an inflex- 
ible adherence to the principles of gwncM’al right CtTii 
preserve the purity, consistency, and stability of a free ' 
state. ^ ,, 

If we have thus sncjcessfully' vindicated the first 
thcppetical principle of French legislation, tlie doctrine 
of an absolute surrender of natural rights by civil and 
social man, has been shown to be deduced from inade- 
quate pfromiscs, — to conduct to absurd conclusions, to 
sanctify the most atrocious despotism, to outrage the 
avowed convictions of in^.n, and, finally, to he aban- 
doifed, as^hopclessly untcnablct by its own author. The 
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existence and perfection of these rights being proved, 
the first duty of lawgivers and riipgistrates is to assert 
and protect them. Most wisely and auspiciously then 
did France coininenco her regenerating labours with 
a solemn declaration of these sacred, inalienable, and 
imprescriptible rights, — a declaration which must be 
to the citizen the monilior of his duties, as well as the 
oracle of his rights, and by a perpetual yecvirrcncc'to 
which the dcitiations of the magistrate will be checked, 
the tendency of power to abuse corrected, and every 
political jjropositiou (being compareeV^rith the end of 
soci(?ty) (;orrectly ^nd dispassionately estimated. To 
the juvenile vigour of rfiason and freedom in the New 
World, — wlujre the human mind was unincumbered 
wdlli tliat vast mass of usage ami pngudice, which so 
many ages of ignorance had accnmulat(‘d, to load and 
deform society in P]uro})e, — PVanee, ow(h 1 tliis, among 
other lessons. Perhaps tlu^ only expedient ihat can 
be devised by human wisdom to keep alive public 
vigilance against tlic usurpation of partial .iitevesls, 
is that of perpetually pr<\senting the gcmeral right and 
the general int(*j-est t(» tlu^ ])ublic ey(‘. Such a princi- 
ple lias been the Polar Star, liy which the National As- 
sembly has hitherto navigated fhc‘ vessel of the state, 
amid so many tempests h(»wling <lestr action around it. 

There nunains a much more extensive apd compli- 
cated inquiry, in the considei’ation of their 2 >olitical 
institutions. As it is ^impossible to examine all, wo 
must limit our jHunarks to the most important. To 
•speak then generally of their Constitution, it is a fire- 
liminary reniark, that the apiilicatioi^of the word,‘ifclc- 
mocraey” to it is falh^ciousand illusive. If that word, 
indeed, bo tak(*n in its etymological sense, as the / 
“ power of the peoiile,” it is a democracy ; and so are 
all legitimate governments. But if it be taken in its 
historical sense, it is not so; for it doe5i not resemble 
those governnfents’ Wiich have been called demo- 
cracies ill ancitMit or modern times. In the anciciit 
democracies tliere was npitlier rtqu'esentalioii nor d#vi- 
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sion of powers : the rabble legislated, judged, and exer^ 
cised every political authority. I do not mean to deny 
that in Athens, ol‘ whieh history has trim snrit ted to us 
the most authentic monuments, there did exist some 
feeble contJ*ol. But it has been well remarked, that a 
multitude, if it was composed of Newtons, must be a 
mob: tii(‘ir will must be equahy unv/ise, unjust, and 
irresistibh;. The autliority of a corrupt and tumul- 
tuous populace has indeed by tlie*' best writers of 
antiquity been regarded rather as an ochlocracy than 
a democracy, the despotism of the rabble, not 
the dominion of the people. It is^a degenerate de- 
mocracy : it is a febrile paroxj^sm of the social body 
which m'ust sp(X‘dily terminaU' in convalc'sceiice or 
dissolution. The new Constitution of France is 
almost directly the reverse of these forms. It a ests 
the legislative authority in the representatives of the 
people, the executive in an hereditary First Magis- 
trate, and the judicial in judges, periodically (deeted, 
and unconnected either with the legislature or with 
the Executive Magistrate. To confound such a con- 
stitution with the d(*mocracies of antiquity, for the 
purpose of quoting historical and experimental evi- 
dence against it, i.4 to recur to the most paltry and 
shallow arts of sophistry. 

In discussing it, the first question that arises 
regards thb mode of constituting the legislature; 
the first division of which, rejatiug to the i*ight of 
suffrage, is of primary importance. ^ Here I most 
cordially agree Avith Mr. Burke* in reprobating the, 
impotent and preposterous qualification by Avhich the 
Asseml)ly has disiranyhised every ciliztif who d^js 
^ not pay a direct contribution equivalent to the price 
of three days’ labour. * Nothing can be more evident 
than its inefficacy for any purpose but the display 
of inconsistenoy, and the violation of justice. These 
remarks were made at the moment of the discussion ; 


Burke, p. 257. 
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and the plan * was combated in the Assembly with 
all the force of reason and eloquence by the most 
conspicuefus leaders of the popular party,-*- MM, 
Mirabcau, Tarpjet, and Petion, more particularly dis- 
tinguishinf^ themselves by their opposition. But the 
more liinid and prejudiced members of it shrunk from 
.so bold an innovatioA in political systems as justice. 
They fluctuabjd between their princijdes^ and their 
prejudices ;»and the struggle terminated in an illusiyo 
compromise, — the constant resource of feeble and 
•temporising characters. They wcro.jon tent that little 
practical evil shojild in fact be produced ; while their 
views were not sufficiently enlarged to perceive, that 
the inviolability of 'principles is the palladium of 
virtue and of freedom. Sucli members do not, indeed, 
form the majority of their own party; but the aris- 
tocratic minority, anxious for wjiatever might dis- 
honour or (‘inbarrass the Assembly, eagerly **oalesced 
with tliein, and stained the infant Constitiiiion with 
this absurd usurpation. 

An enlightemal and respectable antagonist of Mr, 
Burke has atU'mpKal the defema* of this measure. 
In a iictter to Earl Stanhope, it is contended, that 
the spirit of tliis regulation accofds exactly with the 
principles of natural justice, because, even in an un- 
social state, the pauper has a claim only on cliarity, 
and ho who produces nothing has no rigid to share in 
the regulation of wlnj^t is produced by tlic industry of 
others. But >^halever be the justice of disfranchising 
the unproductive poor, the argument is, in point of 
fact, totally misapplied. Domestic servants ex- 
cluded by*tlte decree^ though they subsist as evidently 
on the produce of their own labour as any other class :y 
and to them therefore the argrtment of our acute and 
ingenious writer is totally inapplicable. f But it is 

* See the Pro,ccs Viarbaux of the 27th and 29th of October, 
1789, and the Journal de»Piiris, No. 301., and Lcs Revolutions do 
Pans, No. 17. p.^73. • , , 

t It has been very justly^ remarked, that even with reference to 
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the consolation of the consistent friends of freedom, 
that this abuse must* be short-lived: the spirit of 
reason* and liberty, which has achieved such mighty 
victories, cannot long be resisted by this puny foe. 
The number of primary electors is at ])resent so great, 
and the importance ot* their single votes so propor- 
tionally little, that their interest in re.^'sting the ex- 
tension of» tlie right of suffrage is insignificantly 
small. Thus much have I spoken of th6 usurpation 
of the rights of suffrage, with the ardour of anxious 
affection, and the freedom of liberal admiration. 
The moment is too serious for copjdiment ; and I 
leave untouched to the partisa-js of despotism, their 
monopoly of blind and servile applause.* 

I must avow, with the same frankness, equal disap- 
probation of the admission of territory and contribu- 
tion as elements entering into the proportion of re- 
presentation, f The representation of land or money 
is a monstrous relic of ancient prejudice: men only 
can be represented ; and p()])ulation alone ought to 
regulate tlio number of representatives which any 
district delegates. 

taxation, all men have equal rights of election. For the man who 
is too poor to pay a direct contribution, still pays a tux in the 
increased price of his food and clothes. It is besides to be ob- 
served, that liio and liberty arc more sacred than property, and 
that the riglit < if suffrage is the only shield that can guard them. 

♦ “ lie who freely magnifies wdiat ttis been nobly done, and 
fears not to declare as freely what might have .been done better, 
gives you the best covenant of his fidelity. His highest praise ' 
is notjlattery, and his plainest advice is praise.” Arcopagitica. 

t Montesquieu, I tliiftk, mentions a federative rcpuhilc in Lycia, 
where the proportion of rcpresentat'”os dejmted by each state was 
\n a ratio compounded of its population and its contribution. 
There might be some plausilulity in this institution ainoiig con- 
fedcratcdindcpcndent state s ; but it is grossly absurd in a common- 
wealth, which is vitk^illy one. In such a slate, the contribution of 
all being proi)ortioncd to their capacity, it k relatively equal ; and 
if it can confer any political claims, thVy must ^be derived from 
equal rights. 
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The next consideration that presents itself is, the 
nature of tlios(» bodies into whicli the citizens of 
France are to be organised for the performance of 
their political functions. In this important part of 
the subj(3Ct, Mr. Burke has committed some funda- 
mental errors; it is ^ore amply, more dexterously, 
.and more correctly treated by M. do Caloniic ; of 
whose work this discussion forms the most interesting 
part. Thesb assemblies are of fo^r kinds: — Muni- 
cipal, Primary, Electoral, .and Administrative. 

• To the Municipalities belong the of y)rescrving 
the police, and Q|)llecting the revemue ivithin their 
jurisdiction. An accurate idea of tlu'ir n.'jturc and 
object may be formc'd by suy)posing tlie country of 
England uniformly di\idod, and governed, like its 
cities and towns, by magistracies of popular election. 

The Primary Assemblies, the fiBst elements of the 
coin ?noTnv(\M 1th, arc fornavl by all citizens, who pay a 
direct contribution, equal to the price of t^*i*eodays^ 
labour, wliiidi may be av(Taged at baii-a-crown 
sterling. Their functions arcj purely (Sectoral. They 
send representatives, in the proportion of one to (‘very 
hundred adult citizens, to the As^sembly oi* tlui Zle- 
parlmvnt (lir(*ctly, and not. through the m(‘dium of the 
District, as was originally proposed by th(‘ Consti- 
tutional Committee, and h.as bc(‘n erroneiyisly stated 
by Mr. Burke. Tlu^y send, indi’cd, reiirestuitatives to 
tlu* Assembly of the District ; but it is for the purpose 
of choosing tlui Administrators of such District, not 
•the Electors of tluj Department. The Electoral As- 
semblies ol^ the Departments elect ijio membi'rs .nf^thc 
Icgislatiuv, t!ie ju(lg9>, the administrators,' and tlie 
bishop of the Dej)artmeiit. The Administrators are ^ 
every where the organs and instrum(‘nts of the execu- 
tive power. 

Agtiinst the arrangement of these As^semblics, many 
subtle and spetiious objections are urged, both by Mr. 
Burke and tlicf exiled Mini^itcr of France. The first 
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and most formidable ii, “ tlio supposed tendency of it 
to dismember France into a body of eonftidorated re- 
publics.” To this there are several unanswerable 
replies. But before I state them, it is necessary to 
make one distinction: — these several bodies arc, in a 
certain sense, independent, in y^hat regards subordi- 
jiate and interior regulation; but the) nre rot inde- 
pendent iii the sense which the objection supposes, — 
that of possessing a separate will from' that of the 
nation, or influencing, but by their representatives, 
the general sysfom of the state. Nay, it may be de- 
monstrated, that the legislators of 'France hav^e soli- 
citously provided more elaborli^e precautions against 
this dismemberment than have been adopted by any 
recor(fed government. 

The first circumstance which is adverse* to it is the. 
minuteness of the ‘^divided jiarts. Tlu-y are too small 
to possess a separate force. As elements of the social 
order, as particles of a great ])olitical body, they are 
something ; but, as insulated states, they would be im- 
potent. Had France been separated into great 
masses, each might liave been strong enougli 1o claim 
a s(*})arate will ; but, divided as slie is, no l)ody oi' 
citizens is conscious of sufficient strength to feel their 
sentiments of any importance, but as constituent parts 
of the general will. Survey the Frimary, the 
Electoral, and the Administrative Assemblies, and 
nothing will be more evident than their importance in 
individuality. Tlic Municipalities, •Jsurely, are not 
likely to arrogate independence. A d8,(X)()th part of 
th(? “kingdom hai5 not energy sufficient, fpr separates 
existence; nor can a Lope a»*iscvn it of influencing, in 
a direct and dictatori:?! manner, the councils of a great 
state, f Even the Electoral Assemblies of the Depart- 
ments do not. as we shall afterwards show, possess 
force enough lo become independent confederated re- 
publics. ' 

• Another circumstance^ powerfully ^hostile to this 
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dismc^mborment, is the destruction of the ancient Pro- 
vincial division of the kingdom. In no part of Mr. 
Burke’s work have his arguments been chosen with 
such infelicity of selection as in what regards this 
subject. He has not only prred ; but his error is the 
precise reverse of tri^h. He represents as the har- 
binger of discord, what is, in fact, the instrument of 
union. He mistj^kes the cem(*nt of thos. edifice for a 
source of instability and a principle of repulsion. 
France was, under the ancient government, an union of 
provinces, acquired at various timcM-Ssfid on different 
conditions, and differing in constitution, laws, lan- 
guage, manners, ])rivil^%es, jurisdiction, and„rcvcnue. 
It had the exteu-ior of a simple monarchy, but it was 
in reality an aggregate of independent states.^ The 
monarch was in one place King of Navarre, in another 
Duke of Brittany, in a third Count of Provence, in a 
fourth Dauphin of Vienne. Under these various de- 
nominations he possessed, at least nominally, •liffcrent 
degrees of power, and he cerlainly (ixerciseu it under 
different foians. The mass conii)osed of thcs(‘ hetero- 
geneous and discordant elements, was Jield together by 
the compressing force of despotism, Wlicn tliat com- 
pression was witlulrawn, the provinc(?s must have 
resumed their anciiuit imlepcndeiico, — perhaps in a 
form more absolute than as members of a» federative 
republic. Every thing fended to inspire provincial 
and to extinguish national patriotism. The inhabit- 
ants of Brittai.y, oi' (jiiieiine, f(*lt themselves linked 
•together by ancient habitudes, by congenial prejudices, 
by similar planners, by the relics of ^heir constil^iion, 
and the common navic of their country : but their 
chapicter as members of the French Empire, could 
only remind them of long and ignominious subiection 
to a tyranny, of which th(*y had only felt the strength 
in exaction, and blessed the lenity in neglect. These 
causes must haVe formed the provinces into independ- 
ent republics ; ’and the destr,uction of their provincial 
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existence was indispensable to the prevention of this 
cliamembcrment. It is impossibl(3 to deny, that men 
unitocl by no previous habitude (whatever may bo said 
of th(^ policy of the union in other respects) are less 
qualified for tliat union of will and force, which pro- 
duces an independent republic^, than provincials, who 
were attracted by every circumstancL towards local 
and partied i/iterests, and from the ^common centre of 
the national system. Nothinpj could haVc been more 
inevitable than the ind(‘pendence of those great pro- 
vinces, which #A:.tid never been moulded into orle 
empire; and we may boldly J)t%nouiiee, in direct 
o])position to Mr. Burke, that‘tl»e new division of the 
kingdom was th(' only expedient that could have pre- 
vented its disineinbei-nicnt into a confinlel'acy of sove- 
reign republics. 

The solicitous and (daborate division of powers, is 
another expedient of infallible op(‘ration, to preserve 
the unity of the body politic. The Municipalities are 
limited to minute and local administration; the Pri- 
mary Assemblies sohdy to election ; the Assemblies of 
the District to objects of administration and control 
of a superior class;, and the Assemblies of tlie Depart- 
ments possess fumdions pundy cdectoral, exerting no 
authority legi^lali^ c, administrative, or judicial. 

But wh?, lover danger might be apprelieiided of the 
assumption of power by these formidabhj Assemblies, 
they are biennially renewed; aWl tlieir fugitive nature 
makes systematic usurpation hopel(*ssc What power, 
indeed, can tlicy possess of dictating to the National 
Assembly ?* or what interest c,an the of that 

Assembly have in oyxjyiiig tlw mandates of those 
whose tenure of power is as fugitive and precarious as 

* I do not mean that their voice will not be there respected : 
that would he to ijiippo.se the Legislature as insolently corrupt as 
that of a neighbouring nation. I only mejm to assert, that they can- 
not possess such a power as will ena'olc thcin^ to dictate instruc- 
tions to their representatives as. authoritatively as sovereigns do to 
theix ambassadors ; which is the idee of a confederated republic. 
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their om ? The provincial AdtrynistratofTs have that 
amount of •independence which the constitutiot\ de* 
mands; while the judges, wlip are electleid for six 
years, must feel themselves indepenc|ent of constituents, 
whom three, elections may so 'radicallly and completely 
change. These circumslan^s, then, — the minuteness 
of the divisions, the dissolution of Provincial ties, the 
elaborate distribution of powers, and the fugitive con- 
stitution of the Electoral Assemblies,* — seem to form 
an insuperable batgrier i^gainst the assumption of such 
pdwers by any of the b^ios into wiiieit Prance is or- 
ganised, as would tAf(| to produce the federal form. 

The «e:^t oMectioii to be considered is peculiar to 
]Vlr. Burke. The subordination of elections has been 
regarded by tfio admirers of the French lawgiverl^is a 
masterpiece of their legislative wisdom. It seemed as 
great an improvement on representative go^ <irnment, 
as representation itself was on pure democracy. No 
extent of territory is too great for a popul? ’ govern- 
ment thus organised ; and as the Primary Assemblies 
may be divided to any degree of minuteness, the 
most perfect order is reconcilable with the widest 
dilTiision of political right. Demooraeies were sup- 
posed by philosophers to be necessarily small, and 
therefore feeble, — to demand numerous assemblies, 
and to bo therefore venal and tumultuous. *Yet this 
great discovery, which ^ives force and order in so 
liigli a degree to populA' governments, is condemned 
and derided by Mr, Burke. An immediate connec- 
tion between the represented and the primary con- 
stituent, he oonsiders as essential to the. idea of rejtPfe- 
sentation. As the electors in the*Primary Assemblies 
do not immediately elect their Isyvgivcrs, ho regards 
their rights of suffrage as nominal and illusory.* • 

It will in the first instance be reiyarked, from 
the statement which, has already been given, that 
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in statinf^ three iivfcerposcd elections between the 
Prii^ary Electors and tlie Legislature, Burke has 
committed a most important error, in point of fact/ 
The original plan of the Constitutional Committee 
was indeed agreeable to the statement of Mr. Burke: — 
the Primary Assemblies wercf to elect deputies to the 
District, — the District to the Department, — and the 
Dep<artnlcnlj to tJie National Assembly. But this 
plan was represented as tending to introduce a 
vicious complexity into the system, and, by making 
the channel jfiTough which the national will pasffes 
into its public acts too circuitous, to enfeeble its 
energy*under preleiice of brJ^king its violence; and 
it was accordingly successfully combated. The series 
of three elections was still proserve^d fot the choice of 
Departmental Administrators ; but the Electoral 
Assemblies in the Dopartineiits, who are the imme- 
diate constituents of the Legislature, .arc directly 
chosen by the Primary Assemblies, in the proportion 
of one elector to ev(*ry hundred a<‘liv(i citizens.* 

But, — to return to the. general question, which is, 
perhaps, not much affected by these details, — 1 pro- 
fess I see no reason why the right of election is not 
as susceptible of delegation as any other civil func- 
tion, — why a citizen may not as- well delegate the 
right of choosing lawgivers, as that of making laws. 
Such a gradation of elections, says Mr. Burke, ex- 

• 

* For a charjrc of such fundaniental iuJtccuracy* ajrainst Mr. 
Burke, the Public will most justly and naturally expect tfto 
highest evidence. ,Sce the ])ecret sur la nouvelle Division du 
Koyaumc, Art. 17., and^the Proccs Verbal of'thle Assembly for 
the 22d Dec. 1789. If this eviden e ^lould demand any collateral 
fii4» the authority of M.cde Calonne (which it is remarkahie that 
Mr. Burke should have overlooked) corroborates it most amply. 

^ Ott ordonne aue chacune de ces Asscmblees (Primaircs) nom- 
tpsera un ^Icctlur a raison dc 100 citoyens actifs.” . . . ** Ces 
^quantes mille eleeteurs (des Di^paftements) choisis .de deux 
ans en deux ans par Ics Assci^blecs l*rin^ires,” p. 360. The 
%x-Ministcr, indeed, is rarefy to be detected in any departure 
from th^ solicitous accuracy of prcfessional detail 
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eludes responsibility and substantial election, since 
the primary electors neither can know nor brin^ to 
account the members of the Assembly. This arf^u- 
ment has (considering the peculiar system of Mr. 
lliirko) appeared to me to be the most singular and 
inconsistent that he ha<^ urged in his work. Repre- 
sentation itself must be confessed to bo an infringe- 
ment on the mosji perfect liberty; for ilie best 
organis(*d system cannot preclude the possibility of 
a variance between the popular and the represent- 
aA've will. Responsibility, strictly ^pt^^king, it can 
rarely admit; for the secrets of political fraud are so 
ill! penetrable, and the Jine which separates ^*orrupt 
decibiun from erroneous judgment so indiscernibly 
minute, that' the cases where the deputies could bo 
made properly responsible are too few to be named as 
exceptions. Their dismissal is tlu* ‘Oiily punishment 
that can be inflicted; and all that the best consti- 
tution can attain is a liigh probability of ii uson be- 
tween the con^titticnt and his deputy. ^Iliis seems 
attained in the arrangements of ¥ raueo. The Electors 
of the Departments are so numerous, and so popularly 
el(»cted, that there is the liighebt probability of their 
being acluated in their eleetioiis, and r(*-elections, by 
the seiitimeiits of the J^riinary Assemblies, They 
lia\e too many points of contact with the, general 
mass to have an insulated opinion, and too fugitive 
an existence to have a s^jiarate interest. This is true 
of those cases, where the merits or demerits of candi- 
(hitcs may be supposed to have reached the Rrimary 
Assemblies but in those far more punicrous cr-iCS, 
where th<*y arc too ob'-fure to obtain that notice, but 
by the polliiU^d medium of a popular canvass, this 
delegation of th(5 franchise* is still more evidently 
wise. The peasant, or artisan, who is a Primary 
Elector, knows intimately among his cqukls, or imme- 
diate superiors, many* nvn who liav'e information and 
honesty enough choose •a good representative, bu^ 
few who have genius, l(;isurc, and ambition for tUa 

I 2 • 
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situation themselves. Of Departmental Electors he 
niJiy be a tlisin teres ted, deliberate, and competent 
judge: but were lie to be coinplimentorf, or rather 
mocked, with the direct right of electing legislators, 
he must, in the tumult, venality, and intoxication of 
an election mob, give his su^rago witliout any pos- 
sible just knowledge of the situation, character, and 
conduct ofc the candidates. 8o unfortunately false, 
indeed, seems the opinion of Mr. Burke, that this 
arrangement is the only one tliat substantially, and 
in good faitlij^^idvides for the exercise of deliberate 
discrimination in the constituent, n 

This„ hierarchy of el(‘ctors, yvas, moreover, obtruded 
on France by necessity. Had they rejected it, they 
would have had only the alternative of tumultuous 
electoral assemblies, or a tumultuous Legislature. 
If tlie primary ‘(doctoral assemblies had bc^on so 
divided as to avoid tumult, their deputies would have 
been so numerous as to have made the national 
assembly a mob. If the miipbor of electoral assem- 
blies had been reduced to tlm number of deputies 
constituting the Legislature, each of thorn would 
have been too TiuineTous. T cannot perceive that 
peculiar unfitness which is hinted at by Mr. Burke in 
the right of personal choice to be delegated.* It is in 
the practice of all states delegated to great oflieoj's, 
who are (mtrusted with the power of nominating their 
Subordinate agents. It is in »hc most ordinary affaii’S 
of common life delegated, when our ultimate repre- 
sentatives are too remote from us to be within the 
Sj[^ircre of our observation. It is nnnarkable that M. 
de Caldnnc, addressing his work to a people enlight- 
ened by the masterly discussions to which these, sub- 
jectfi^have given ris(3, has noVin all tlio fervour of his 
ieal to criminate the new institutions, hazarded this 
objection. This is not the only instance in which the 
£x-Minister has shown moro respect to the nation 

* Burke, p. 271. 
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whom he addresses, than Mr. Burke has paid to the 
intellect and information of the Lnglish public.* 

Thus much of the elements of the legislative body. 
Concerning that body, thus constituted, various ques- 
tions remain. Its unity or division will admit of 
much dispute. It will l]|p deemed of the greatest mo- 
ment by the zealous admirers of the English consti- 
tution, to determine, whether any sembUnoo of its 
legislative org&nisalion could have b|<:jen attained by 
France, if good, or ought to have been pursued by her, 
if attainable. Nothing has been assft^tfl with more 
confidence by Mr. B^irke than the facility with which 
the fragments of the lonj^ subvcTted liberty of franco 
might have been formed into a British constitution : 
but of this general position ho has neither explained 
the mode, nor defined the limitations. Nothing is 
more favourable to the popularity of a work than these 
lofty generalities which are light enough to pass into 
vulgar currency, and to become the max mis of a 
popular creed. Proclaimed as they are by Mr. Burke, 
they gratify the pride and imlolenee of the people, who 
arc thus taught to speak what gains applause, without 
any efibrt of intellect, find imposes, silence, without 
any labour of confutation ; but touched by definition, 
they become too simple and precise for eloquence, — too 
cold and abstract for popularity. It is necessary to 
inquire with more precision in what manner France 

t 

* Though it may, yerhaps, be foreign to the purpose, I cannot 
h(4p thinking one remark on this topic interesting. It will illus- 
trate the difference of opinion between even the Aristocratic ]uy:ty 
in France and fhc» rulers of England. Jl. d<! Caloniic (p. 383.) 
riglitly states it to be the uiuYnimous instruction of France to her 
representatives, to enact the equal adiui^ibility of all citizens to 
public ernjdoy ! England adheres to the Test Act 1 I'hc arrange- 
ments of M. Neckar for elections to the Statcs-Gcneral, ana the 
scheme of MM. Mouiiier and Ijally-Tollendal for the new con- 
stitution, included a representation of the people nearly exact. 
Yet the idea of it is regarded with horror in England ! ThO 
highest Aristocratesit’ France ajiproach more nearly to the creed* 
of general liberty than the mos( popular politicians of £n^;{aod;* 
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could have assimilated the remains of her ancient 
constitution to that of the English Legislature. Three 
modes only seem conceivable : — the preservation of the 
three Orders distinct ; the union of the Clergy and 
Nobility in one upper chamber; or some mode of 
selecting from these two Orders a body like the House 
.of Lords. Unless the insinuations of Mr. Burke point 
to one 01- other of these schemes, I cannot divine their 
meaning. , ' 

The first mode would neither have been congenial 
in spirit noi*€< I.nilar in form to tlio constitution <of 
England: — convert the Convoc'^tion into an inte- 
grant land co-ordinate branch of our Legislature, and 
some faint semblance of structure might be dis- 
covered. But it would then be necessary to arm our 
Clergy with an immense mass of property, rendered 
still more fonni/lablo by the concentration of great 
benefices in the hands of a few, and to bestow on this 
clerico-military aristocracy, in oacdi of its shapes of 
Priest and Noble, a separate and independent voice. 
The Monarch would thus possess thret\ negatives, — 
one avowed and disused, and two latent and in per- 
petual activity, -7- on the single voice which impo- 
tent and illusive formality had yielded to the Third 
Estate. 

Even jinder tlie reign of despotism the second plan 
was proposed by M. do Calonne*, — that the Clergy 
and Nobility should form aiin Upper House, to exer- 
cise conjointly with the King ami the Commons the 
legislative authority. That such a constitution wouid 
httsfe been dian\(*trieally opposite in its spirit and prin- 
ciples to that of England, willjbo evident to those who 

•gee Ms Lettre au Itoi, 9th February, 1789. Sec also Siir 
TBtotde Trance, p. 1G7. It ^vas also, ns wc arc informed by M. 
^ Calonne, suggested in the Cakiertt of the Nobility of Metz and 
l^ontargis. The proposition of such radical changes by the No- 
ih^ty.is incontestabhi evidcTicc of '^the general conviction {hat a 
yiotal change was necessary, and is an ujlunswcrable reply to 
^ ilr. Burke and M. de Calonne^ . 
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reflect how different wore the Nobility of each coun- 
try. In England they are a small body, united to the 
mass by innlimerablo points of contact, receiving ii’om 
it perpetually new infusions, and returning to it, undis- 
tinguished and unprivileged, the majority of their 
children. In France they formed an immense caste, 
insulated by every bafrier that i)rejudice or policy 
could raise. The No))les of Enghirjd ffre a jenate of 
two hundred » tlio* Noblesse of Franco <vere a tribe 
of two hundred thousand. Nobility is in England 
ouly hereditary, so far as its profjii^«(3(l object — tho 
support of an hereditary senate — demands. Nobility 
in France was as widely inheri table as its real pur- 
jmse — the maintenance of a privileged enste* — pre- 
scribed. It was therefore necessarily descendible to 
all male children. Tlie Noblesse of France were at 
once formidable from the immense property of tlicir 
body, and depemhuit from the indigence of II leir patri- 
cian rabble of cadets, whom honour ins]»^(‘d with 
servility, and servility excluded from the p . Ji to inde- 
pendence. To this formidable ])roj)orty wero added 
the rcYenuos of tho CJiureh, monopolised by some of 
their cliildi'en ; while others had no patrimony but 
tlieir sword, t If these last w^ere gdlu‘rous, the habits 
of military service devoted them, from loyalty, — if 
they were priKlcnt, the hope of military promotion 
devoted them, fi’om interest, to the King. 'How im- 
mense, therefore, and ^irresistible, would tho Royal 
influence have lyien over electors, of whom the majo- 
rity were the servants and creatures of the Crown ? 
What would be thought in England of a llouso of 
Lords, whiCh,* while it ro])reseijted W contained tho 
whole landed interes? of tho kingdom, should neces- 
sarily have a majority of its mc^nbers scptennially or 
triennially nominated by the King ? Yet sucl?a one 
would still yield to the French Upper House of M. do 
Calonuc : for the irrtinied and commercial interests of 
England, .whicji would c,ontinuo to be represented by 
tho Commons, are important and formidable, whiles 
• I 4 
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France they are comparatively insignificant. The 
aristocracy could have been strong only against the 
people, — impotent against the Crown. 

There remains only the selection of an Upper 
House from among the Nobility and Clergy : and to 
this there are insuperable objections. Had the right 
of thus formin" a branch of thi Legislature by a single 
act of prerogative been given to the King, it must 
have strcngtliencd his influence to degi’ee terrible at 
any, — but fatal' at this period. Had any mode of 
election by tl^pif;.^T*ovinces, or the Legislature, been 
adopted, or had any control on tho^ioniination of the 
Crown been vested in them,* the new dignity would 
hjive bel'ii sought with an activity of corruption and 
intrigue, of which, in such a national convulsion^ it is 
impossible to estimate the danger. No general prin- 
ciple of selection, such as tliat of opulence or anliciuity, 
would have remedied the evil; for the excluded and 
degraded would have felt that nobility was equally 
the patrimony of all. Jly the abolition of nobility, no 
one Avas degraded ; for to degrade is to lower f Vom 
a rank that continues to (‘xist in suci(*ty. 

So evident indeed Avas the impossibility of what Mr. 
Burke supposes to' have boon attainable, that no party 
in the Assembly suggested the imitation of 'the English 
model. Tlie system of his oracles in French politics, 

- — MM. Lally and Mounier, — approached more near 
to the constitution of the Avncricari States. They 
proposed a Senate to be chosen for life by the King, 
from candidates ofl(*red to his choice by the provincesi» 
This Senate Avas^ to enjoy an ab^’olute negative on 
legislative acts, and to form thf great fiaVional court 
for the trial of public delinquents. In effect, such a 
body would have foihned a far more vigorous aris- 
tocracy than the English Peerage. The latter body 
only preserveo its dignity by a wise disuse of its 
power. But the Senate of M^ Mounier would have 
been an aristocracy modcrt*ted and loy^alised, which, 
b&iiause it appeared to have less independence, Avould 
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in fact have been emboldened to exert more. Deriving 
tlieir rights equally with the Lower House from the 
people, and vested with a more dignified and, ex- 
tensive trust, they would neither have shrunk from 
^ the conflict with the Commons nor the King. The 
permanence of llieir authority must have given them 
a superiority over tlicToriner; — the speciousness of 
tlieir cause over the latter: and it seems probable, 
that tliey wc^ild have ended in subjugating both. 
Let those who suppose that this Slmatc would riot 
hg-ve b(jen infected by the “ corpor^ipi\ spirit,” con- 
sider how keenly llie ancient judicatures of Franco 
had betm actuated Ry it.^ 

As we quit the detai?S of these systems, a question 
arises for our coiisideraliou of a more general and 
more di the 111 t nature, — Whether a simple represent- 
ative legislature, or a constitution of mutual control, 
be the best form of government?* To examine this 
question at length is inconsistent with the object and 
limits of the present publication (which alrr .dy grows 
insensibly beyond its intended siz (‘) ; but a few general 
principles may Ij(j hinted, on which the decision of the 
question childly depends. 

Tt will not be controverted, that the object of csta- 
blisiiing a representative legislature is to collect the. 
general will. * Tlnit Avill is one: it cannot therefore, 
without a solecism, be represented. Any abso- 

lute j* negative opposed to the national will, decisively 
spoken by its re^iresenfatives, is null, as an usurpa- 
tion of th(* popular so\<*reignty. Thus far does tho 
abstract principle of reiireseiitution condemn the divi- 
sion of the latioii. • 

* Tills question, transl.itcd into fnnii]jnr lanirnngc, may perhaps 
be thus expressed, — “ VV'hether the vigilance oi' tlic muster, or 
the squabbles of the servants, be the best security for biithful 
service • 

t The suspensive vetft vested in the French King is only an 
appeal to the pco|dc on thc*eoiidiict of their representatives. Th® 
vwce of the people clcnrly spnfccn,^thc negative ceases. 
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All political bodies, as well as all systems of law, 
foster the preponderance of partial interests. A con- 
troll^pg senate would be most peculiarly* accessible 
to this contagious spirit : a representative body, itself 
can only be preserved from it by those frequent elec- 
tions which break combinations, and infuse new por- 
tions of popular sentiments, t Let w< iyant that a 
popular assembly may sometimes be precipitated into 
unwise decision by the seductions of elonueuce, or the 
rage of faction, and that a controlling senate might 
remedy this evil : but let us i-ecolh^ct, that it is better 
the public intPn*s? should b(5 occasionally mistaken 
than systematically op])osed. 

It is perhaps su.sceptible of |V.’oof, that tlu'se gf)vern- 
ments of balance and control have never existed but 
in the vision of theorist h. The fairest example* will 
be that of England. If the two hranches of the Legis- 
lature, which it is pretended control (‘aeh other, arc 
ruled by the same class of men, the control must bo 
granted to be imaginary. Tin* gr(*at proprietors, 
titled and untitled, posM‘ss the whole force of botli 
Houses of Parliament tliat is not i?nmediately dep(*n- 
dent on the Crown. The Peers have a great inflneneci 
in the House of Commons. All political parties are 
formed by a confederacy of lh(* m(*mbors of l)otli 
Houses. The Court party, acting ecpially in both, 
is supported by a part of the indepcuident aristocracy; 
— the Opposition liy the remainder of the aristocracy, 
whether peers or commoners. ‘IhTc is every symptom 
of collusion, — no ve>tigo of control.* The only case 
indeed, where control could arise, is where the in- 
terest of the Peei’igo is distinct from tlisjt cf the othi‘r 
great proprietor-^. Ihit their '»j»arate int ('rests are so 
few and paltry, that the history of England will .not 
aiibi^one undisputed instance.* 

The rejection of the IVcraj^c Bill of George the First is urged 
great triumph Jjc Lolinc. Tliofc it scorns the Commons 
'^jll^scted the Bill, pun*!/ actiiutc**! by^their fears, that the aris- 
'Wrocy would acquire a streirgtiif through limitation of the 
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Through a diversity of members and interests,” 
if wo may believe Mr. Burke, general liberty had as 
many securities as there were separate views in tho 
several orders.” If by general liberty ” be understood 
the power of the collective body of those orders, tho 
position is undeniably: but if it means, — what it 
ought (o mean, — the liberty of mankind, nothing can 
be more false. The higher class in .soci(*ty,-jy- whether 
tlioir names be nobles, bishops, jiid^j^s, of possessors of 
landed and commercial wealth, — has ever been united 
by common views, far more poweoifc^l than tliose petty 
repugnances of interest t(» which this variety of de- 
scription Tiia> give ri^¥ Whatever may bo the little 
conflicts of ecclesiastical with secular, pr of •commer- 
cial with land(*d oimlence, they have the one common 
intiM’cst of ])r(‘sei*ving their elevnted place in tho 
social order. There never was, and never will be, in 
civili'»ed socic'ty, but two grand intere^ts, — tliat of the 
rich and that of th(' ])()or. Th(‘ priv ileges of he several 
orders among the former will b(» guardca, and Mr. 
Burke will decide* that general liberty is seen re ! It 
thus that a INdish Palatine and the Assembly of 
Jamaica profanely a]ipeul to tbe i>rineiples of freedom. 
It is tlm'5 that Anticiuity, with alHier pretended poli- 
tical idiilosophy, cannot boast one pliilosopher who 
questioned the justice of servitude, — nor with all her 
pretended pulilic virtu(% one philanthropist who de- 
plored the misery of .^Javes. 

^One circumstance more concerning tlie proposed 
• L(*gislaturo nmiaiiis to be noticed, —the exclusion of 
the King^s Ministers from it. This ‘‘ Self-denying 

number of Pfoi’s, clpstnuti\c of the balance of their respective^ 
powers It is iinfoitmiate that political theorists do not consult 
tlie/us/o/y as will as the oi legislative proccedinfrs. Tho 
reiection of that Bill was occasioned by the sc|?i ssion of Walpole. 
The debate wan not 4>uidcd by any general legislative prin- 
ciplc**. It w«xs simply aii*cxi)criincnt on the strength of the two 
parties contend Ag for po'vt'r, in a railiament to which wo owe 
tlie Septennial Act. 
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Ordinance ” I unequivocally disapprove. I regard all 
disfranchisement as {equally unjust in its principle, 
destructive in its example, and impotent in its pur- 
pose. Their presence would have been of great uti- 
lity with a view to business, and perhaps, by giving 
publicity to tlieir opinions, favourable on the whole to 
public liberty. The fair and open intiuence of a (go- 
vernment. is never formidable. To exclude iliem from 
the Legislature, is to devote them t‘o the; purposes of 
the Crown, and tfieroby to enable them to use tlieir 
indirc(;t and secyeA -'111001100 with more impunity and 
success. The exclusion is equivalent to that of all 
men of superior talent from the Cabinet : for no man 
of genius will accept an ollice^ which banishes him 
from the supreme assembly, which is the natural 
sphere of his powers. 

Of the plan of the Judicature, T have not yet pre- 
sumed to form a decided opinion. It certainly ap- 
proaches to an experiment, whether a code of laws can 
be formed sulRciently simple and intelligible to super- 
sede the necessity of professional lawyers.* Of all 
the attempts of the Assembly, the complicated rela- 
tions of civilised society seem to render this the most 
problematical. They have not, however, concluded 
this part of their labours : and the feebleness attri- 
buted to the elective judicatures of the Departments 
may bo remedied by the dignity and force with 
which they will invest the twq, high national tribu- 
nals.! p 

On the subject of the Executive Magistracy, the 
Assembly have been acciisrd of violating their own 
principles* by the assumption o^ executive powers ; 
.and tlieir advocates have pleaded guilty to the cliargo. 
It ha$ been forgotten that they had a double function 

^lie sexennial, election of tlic .Judges is strongly ainl ahly 

feed by M. cle Calonne, — chiefly on jhc principle, that the 
ISr^iiRty of judicial ofiiecs is the only kiducemcnt to men to de- 


vote their lives to legal study. , »»• 

f «hc Cour dc Cassatio/i and the Haute Cour Nationale. 
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to perform ; they were not only^ to erect a new con- 
stitution, they were to guard it from destruction. 
Had a superstitious tenderness for a principle eohfincd 
them to theoretical abstractions which the brbath of 
power might destroy, they would indeed have merited 
the epithets of visiona|ies and enthusiasts. We must 
noti as has been justly observed, mistake for the new 
political edifice what is only the scafibldjngc^ecessary 
to its erectioli. l^hc powers 'of ihg First Magisti^ato 
are .not to be estimated by the debility to which the 
Convulsions of'tlie moment have 3a^^u(^l them, but by 
the provisions of tJic future constitution. 

The portion of p<|fv'er with wliich the King of 
France is invested is cc^rtaiiily as much as pure tlieory 
would demand for an executive magistrate. * An organ 
to collect the public will, and a hand to execute it, 
arc the only necessary constituents of the social union : 
the popular representative forms the first, — the exe- 
cutive oflietT the second. To the point where tliis 
principle would have conduct(»d them, the hrench have 
not ventured to proceed. It has boon asserted by Mr. ’ 
Burke, that the French King is to have no negative 
on the laws. Thi^, however, is not^true. The minority 
who opposed any species of negative in the Crown was 
only one hundred out of eight hundred members. 
The King pos.scss(*s the power of withholding liis as- 
sent to a proposed law for two successive Assemblies. 
This species of susperi«ive veto is with great specious- 
noss and ingeJiuity coiitendeil by M. Neckar to be 
*moro efficient than tluj obsolete negative of the Eng- 
lish prinegs.* A mild and limiteij negative may, ho 
remarked, l)o exer^iiscMl witht)ut danger or odium ; 
while a pi’crogative, like the absolute veto, must sink^ 
into impotence from its invidious magnitude. Is not 
that negative really cffi(uent, which is only to J^ield to 
the national voice^ spoken after four* years’ deliber- 
ation? The most absolute veto must, if the people. 

♦ Bapport fait au Boi (Jans son Conscil, 11th Septal 7831 
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persist, prove eventually only suspensive.* “ The 
power of remonstrance,” says Mr. Burke, “ which was 
ancieiltly vested in the Parliament of Paris, is now 
absurdly entrusted to tlie Executive Magistrate.” 
But the veto of the Parliament was directed against 
the legislative authority; whereas the proposed one 
of the King is an appeal to the people against their 
representftiv^s : the latter is the only share in legisla- 
tion, — whether it, be nominally absolute, or nominally 
limited, — that a free government can entrust to its 
Supreme MagiS/^rjr,..: f 

On the Prerogative of declaring War and Peace, 
Mr. Burke J has shortly, and M de Calonnc § at great 
length, arraigned the system of the Assembly. In it 
war is to be declared by a decree of the Legislature, 
on the proposition of the King, who possesses exedu- 
sively the initiative. The dinercnce between it and 
the tlicory of the English constitution is purely no- 
minal. That theory supposes an independent Ifouse 
of Commons, a rigorous responsibility of tJie King^s 
Ministers, and an effective power of impeachment of 
them. Were these in any respect realised, it is per- 
fectly obvious, that a decision for war must in every 
case depend on the deliberation of the Legislature. 
No minister would hazard hostilities without the sanc- 
tion of a body who held a sword suspended over his 
head ; and no power Avould remain to the Excjcutivo 
Magistrate but the initiative. The forms indeed, in 
the majority of cases, aim at a semblancj of the theory. 
A Royal Message announces impending hostilities, and 
is re-echoed by a Parliamentary Address of promised 
support. 'It is this address alore wliicli emboldens 

* The negative possessed by the King is precisely double that 
of the Aaaembly. lie may oppose his will to that of his whole 
perale ibr four years, - 7 - the term of the existence of two Assem- 
ble T^he whole of this argument is in soilic measure ad hominem, 
thyself am dubious about *he utilfly of any species of vetOf 
^'ybSolutc or suspensive. 

t'iku’l^e. p. 301. t Ibid. p. 295. § Calonnc, pp. 170 — 200. 
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and authorises the Cabinet to proceed. The Royat 
Message corresponds to the French initiative ; and if 
the purity of our practice bore any proportion tb the 
speciousness of our theory, the address would bo a 
“decree” of the Legislature, adopting, the proposition 
of the King. No man, therefore, who is a sincere and 
.enlightened admirer of the English constitution, as it 
ought, and is pretended to exist, can coi^sistently re- 
probate an arfangdinent, which ditfevs from it only in 
the most frivolous circumstances. In our practice, 
irxlccd, no trace of those discordar^' powers which are 
supposed in our thegreiical constitution remains : there 
the most beautiful sijpplicity prevails. The same 
influence detcrinines the executive, and legislative 
power : the same Cabinet makes war in the name of 
the King, and sanctions it in the name of the Parlia- 
ment. Jlut France is destitute of the ceme nt which 
unites these discordant materials : — her exchequer is 
ruined. 

Granted, however, that this formidable prerogative 
is more curtailed than it is in our tlieory, the expe- 
diency of such limitation remains to be considered. 
The chief objections to it, are its tendency to favour 
the growth of foreign factions, and to derogate from 
the promptitude so necessary to military success. To 
both these objections there is om? general answer : — 
they proceed on the supposition that France will 
retain her ancient pob|;ical system. Rut if she ad- 
heres to her oiw declarations, war must become to 
Ifcr so rare an occurrence, that the objections become 
insignificant. Foreign powers have po temptation to 
purchase factions in a jitate wliidi docs not interpose 
in foreign politics : and a wdse nation will regard 
victorious war as not less fatally intoxicating to the 
victors, than widely destnictive to the vanquished. 
France, after having renounced for evdr the idea of 
conquest, can indeed haye no source of probable hosti- 
lities, but her #colonics. • Colonial possessions havp 
been so unanswerably . demonstrated to be cogimct- 
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ciaUy useless, and politically ruijaous, ^liat the con- 
viction of philosophers cannot fail of haling, in duo 
time; its effect on the minds of enlightened Europe, 
and delivering the French empire from this cumbrous 
and destructive appendage. 

But even were the exploded villany that has ob- 
tained the name of “politics” to be i^^-adopted in 
France, V. the, objections would still be fc(*blc. The 
first, which must be confessed to ha\e a specious and 
formidable air, seems evidently to be founded on the 
history of Swfdcs^+ind Poland, and on some facts In 
that of the Dutch Republic. It i a remarkable ex- 
ample of those loos(‘ and rei.v)te analogies by which 
sophists corrupt and abuse history. Peculiar circiiin- 
stances in the situation of these stales disposed them 
to be the scat of foreign faction. This did not arise 
from war being decidiM.! upon b} public bodies ; for if 
it had, a similar c^il must ha\e ('xisted in ancient 
Romo and Carthage, in modern Veniei*, and Switzer- 
land, in the Republie.in J*ailiament of England, and 
in the Congress of the Ihiited Stat(*s of America. 
HolLand, too, nas perfectly exempt fioni it, till tho 
age of Chailes IL and I^ouis XIV., when, divided 
between jealousy of the comm(*rce of England and 
dread of the conquests of France, she threw herself 
into the tj^rms of the IIousi* of Orange*, and forced the 
partisans of freedom into a reliance on French suiiport. 
The case of Sweden is with tl e utmost facility expli- 
cable. An indigent and martial people, whi‘thcr it be 
governed by one or many despots, will ever be sold to 
enterprising and.ojmlcnt ambition: and recent facts 
have proved, that a change' in the government of 
Sweden lias not changed tlie stipendiary spirit of its 
military system. Poland is an example still less rele- 
vant : — there a ci owd of independent despots naturally 
league themselves variously with foreign Powers. 
Tat Russian force has done mcre'^ than Russian gold ; 
lud Poland has suffered still more from feebleness 
tfian ^ality. 
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No and^logj can l)e supposed to pxist between these 
ca'^es and that of France. All the Powers of Europe 
could not expend money enough to form and maintain 
a flictjon in that country. Suppose it possible that 
its Legislature could once be corrupted ; yet to pur- 
chase in succession a set*ies of assembli(\s, Potosi itself 
would bo unequal. All the states which h^vc been 
quoted were f^or, -^therefore cheaply corrTipted : their 
governments wore* aristocratic, and were therefore only 
tq be once bought; the people were ^ignorant, and 
could th(Tefore be sold by their governors with impu- 
nity. The reverse* of ^lese circumstances will save 
France, as they ha\(* saved England, from thib*“ worst 
of evils: ” — their wealth makes tlie attempt difficult; 
their discernment make^ it hazardous; their short 
trust of power renderb the object worthless, and its 
p(*rmanonce impossible. 

That subjecting such a decision to the deliberations 
of a popular absembly will, in a great me.i-^uro, un- 
nerve the vigour of liostilities, I am not disposed to 
deny. France must, however, when Inn* constitution 
is cemented, be, in a defensive view, invincible: and 
if her government is unfitted for ag»tression, it is little 
wonder that the Assembly slmuld have made no pro- 
vision for a case vvliich their principles do not hupposo. 

This is the last important arrangement respecting 
the execuliv^ power which JMr. Burke has treated; 
and its considenqion conducts us to a subject of infi- 
ll fe delicacy and difficulty, which has afforded no small 
triumph to the enemies of th(‘ Bevolulion, the orgjini- 
sation of tllf* lainy. To reconcili* thd existence of an 
army of a liundrcd and*fif<y thousand imm, of a navy of 
a hundred ships of the line, and (ff a irontier guarded 
by a hundred fortresses, with the existence of a* free 
government, is a tremendoub problem. History affords 
no example in wliicL such a force has not recoiled on 
the state, and bgcomc tlio fcady instrument of military 
usurpation : and if the state *of France were not 
foctly unexampled, the inference would bo incvftable. 

VOL. m K . 
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An army, with the sentiments and habits which if is 
the aystem of modern Europe to inspire, is not only 
hostile to freedom, but incompatible with it A body 
possessed of the whole force of a state, and systemati- 
cally divested of every civic scntiipient, is a monster 
that no rational polity can A>lerate : and every cir- 
cumstance clearly shows it to be the objtel of French 
legislation to destroy it, — not asi a body of armed 
citizens, but as a A army. Tliis is wisely and gradually 
to be effected: two grand op(‘rations conduct to it,-p^ 
arming the ])eoplo,* and iinsoldiering the army. 

An army of four millions can n^ver be coerced by 
one of a hundred and fifty tlunfsand ; neither can they 
have a separate sentiment from the body of the nation, 
for they arc the same. AVl.ence the horror of JMr. 
Tlurke at thns arming the nation, undcT ihe title of 
“a municipal army,” has arisen, it is even difficult to 
conjecture, lias it ceased to be true, that (he thdenee 
of a free state is only to be commitfed to its citizens? 
Are the long opposition to a standing army in Eng- 
land, its tardy and jealous admission, and the perpetual 
clamour (at length illusively gratified) for a militia, 
to be explod(*d, as the grovs and uncourtly sentiments 
of our uiicnlightened ancestors ? “ Tliey must rule,” 

says Mr. Burke, “by an army.” If that be the system 
of the Assembly, their jmlicy is still more wretolK‘d 
than he has repres<*ntcd it : for they sj^sternalically 
strengthen the go\erned, wliile the^y enfeehle their 
engine of gov-eiiunent. A military democracy, if jt 
means a deliberative bodv of soldiers, is the most 
execrable of tyrannies; but if it be 'understood to 
denote a ])opuhir go\('rnine’ under which every 
citizen is disciplined oiiid armed, it must then be pro- 
nouiK'cd to be tlie only free one which retains within 
itself the ineaps of preservation. 

The professional sohliers, rendered harmless by the 
^strength of the municipal ^ a Aiy, arc in many other 
^l^ys invited to throw offtiiosc abject and murderous 
bfUibitt^whicli form flic perfi‘ct modern soldier. In 
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dther states the soldiery are in general disfranchised 
by their poverty : but in France a great part in ay 
enjoy the full rights of citizens. They are not then 
likely to sacrifice their superior to their inferior capa- 
city, nor to elevate theiiynilitary importance by com- 
mitting political suicide. The diffusion of political 
knowledge among them, Avliich is ridiculed an(l repro- 
bated by JVIr. Burkf? is the only roiiuHly that can for- 
tify them against the seduction of an aspiring com- 
m;i#ider. They have, indeed, giga^jj^'c strength, and 
they may crush tlgdr ficllow-citizens, by di-agging 
down the social edifice ;%but they must themselves be 
overwhelmed by its fall. The d(‘spotism of ariftics is 
the slavery of soldiers : an army cannot be strong 
enough to tyrannise, that is not itself cemented by 
the most alwilutc^ interior tyranny. 'Hie difl*i!'-ion of 
these great truths will perpetuate, as they ha\e pro- 
duced, a revolution in tli<‘ charaoter of the French 
soldiery. IVIilitary services will b(» tin* dh / of all 
citizens, and tlu* trade of none.* If a separate body 
of ciHz(*ns, as an army, is d<*(»med nec(\ssary, it will 
probably be formed by rotation : a certain period of 
inilifarj^ ser\ ice will he exaefed fro’m every citizen, 
and may, as in the ancient republics, be made a neces- 
sary qualilieation for the pursuit of civil l^onours. 
“(lallos quoque in bellis floruisso aiidiviinus ** -f* may 
again be the sentiment pf our children. 'Fhe glory 
of heroism, and the splendour of conquest, have long 
eTK)ugh been the patrimony of that great nation. It 
is time that it shouUl seek a new glory, and a new 

* -^ain I must mcmintcr the dcri.sion of Mr. BtirkS, by 
(|uoting the ill-fatocl citi/cn of GciK*\n, wliosc life was ombittored 
by the cold fricnddiip of a ])biI<«so])}ier, and ^^Il08C irieiiiofy is 
proscribed by the alarmed cntliusinsni of an oratty. I shall pre- 
sume to recommend to tlv perusal of every reader his tract en- 
titled, “ Considerations sur Ic^Gouvenicinent de Folognc,” &c. — 
more especially A\li#t regards thft mjjitary system. , 

t The expression of Tacitus (Auricoln), quoted by Mr. Barki 
' in the Speech on the Army Estimates. — En. 
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splendour, under tht* shade of freedom, in cultivating 
theurts of peace, and extending the liappihess of man- 
kind. Happy would it bo for us all, if the example 
of that "manifesto of humanity” which has been 
adopted by the legislators of France, should make an 
adequate impression on surrounding nations. 

lunc<genus hunianum positis sibj consulat onnis, 
inque viccpi gens omnis amet.* '' 

, 


SECTION V. 

ENGLISH AI>MmERS VINDICATED. 

It is thus that TMr. Burke has spoken of the men and 
measures of a foreign nation, where there was no pa- 
triotism to c‘xcus<' ids prepossession or liis asperity, 
and no duty or feeling to preclude him from adopting 
the feelings of a disintiTested posterity, and assuming 
the dispas.sionatq tone of a pldlosopher and a Idsto- 
rian. What wonder then it he should wanton in all 
the eloquence and virulence of an advocate against 
fellow-citizens, to whom he attributes the flagitious 
purpose of stimulating England to the imitation of 
such enorndties. The Revolution and Constitutional 
Societies, and Dr. I’rice, whom he regards as their 
oracle and guide, are the grand objects of his hostility. 
For them no cc^ntumely is too debasing, — no invective 
too intemperate, — no imputation toi foul. . Joy at 
the downfall of desjiotism i. the indelible crime, for 
whjch no virtue can compensate, and no punisKment 
can atone. An inconsistency, however, betrays itself 
^nof unfreqdently in literary quarrels: — ho aifccts to 
;,ilespiso those whom he appeiy’s*to dread. His anger 
^exalts those whom his ^r'^licule would vilify ; and on 
o 

• Phar^al^ lib. L 
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those whom at one moment he derides as too con- 
temptible for resentment, he at another confers a cri- 
minal eminence, as too audacious for contempt. Their 
voice is now the importunate chirj) of the meagre 
shrivelled insects of the hour, — now tlie liollow mur- 
mur, ominous of convulsions and earthquakes, that are 
to lay the fabric of society in ruins. To provoke 
against the doctrine^ and persons of these unfoj;tunate 
Societies this i34orni*of execration and deriyon, it was 
not sullicient that the French Revolution should be 
traduced ; every record ‘of Englis^,polify and law is 
to be distorted. ^ ^ 

The Revolution of 1(V^^ is confessed to have esta- 
blished princi])le^ by those who lanienl that it lias not 
reformed institutions. It has hanctifi(‘d the theory, if 
it has not insured tlie practice of a free government. 
It declared, by a memorable ])rece(l(uit, the right of 
the people of England to revoke abused po>/er, to 
frame the governmeut, and bestow th(‘ crown. There 
was a time, indeed, when »soin«* wretelu'd fob ner'^ of 
Filmcr and Blackwood lifhsl tJieir lieads in oj)position: 
but more tlian half a eentiiry had vvitlnlrawn them 
from ])ubJie contempt, to tin' amn(‘sty and oblivion 
which tlieir innoxious stiijndity had piircliased. 

It was reserved for the Litter tiid of tlie eighteenth 
century to coii'jtruo the^e innocent and obvious infer- 
ences into libels on the constitution and tj^e laws, 
Dt*. Price has asserted fl presume without fear of 
contradiction) thjit the lloiisc of Hanover owes the 
crown of England to tho clioico of their jieople, and 
that the Revolution has established our right “ to 
choose our Tivvli governors, to theun fpr mis- 

conduct, and to frame a governnicnt for ourselves.” * 
Tho*lirst proposition, says Mr. Burke, is either false 
or nugatory. If it imports that England is an elcttive 

• 

• A Discourse on the l!ov#* of our Country, delivered on Nov, 
4th, 1789, at the ]!^*etiii^-honsi|in Old Jiwiy, to tlic Society for 
jcommemorating the licvolutiun in Crtat Britain. London, 178^ 

|K 3 m 
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monarchy, “ it is an unfounded, dangerous, illegal, 
and unconstitutional position.” If it alludes to the 
eleotion of his JMajesty’s ancestors to the ‘throne, it no 
more legalises the goverinnent of England than that 
of other nations, where the founders of dynasties 
have generally founded tlud^ claims on some sort of 
election.” TJie first member of this dilemma merits 
no re])Jy. The people may certainly, as they have 
done, ciioosc an hereditary rather than an elective 
monai'eliy : they may elect a race instead of an indi- 
vidual. It i'\\ai^' to comjiarc the pretended elections 
in which a couneif of barons, or army of mercena- 
ries have inij)osc(l usurper^ qn enslaved and benighted 
kingddins, with the solemn, deliberate, national clioico 
of 1688. Tt is, indeed, oftiui expedient to sanction 
these dc^fieieul titles by subse([iieut ac(iui(‘scence in 
them. Jt is not among the projected innovations of 
France to revive tin' claims of any of the posterity of 
Pharamond and Clovis, or to arraign the usurpations 
of JVpin or Hugh (‘aficl. Public tranquillity thus 
demands a veil to be drawn over tlic successful crimes 
through which kings have so often “ waded to the 
throne.” But wliorelbrc should wo not exult, that the 
supreme magistj*acy of Kngiaiid is free from this blot, 
— that as a direct emanation from the sovereignty of 
the pcopl(‘, it is as legitimate in its origin as in its 
adminibtral ion. Thus uiid<*rstood, tin* position of Dr. 
Price is mdtlier false nor nugi|^.ory. It is not nugatory, 
for it honourably distinguishes the Fiiglish monarchy 
among the governments of the world ; and if it ho 
false, the whole history of our Revolution must bo a 
legend. The* fact was shortly, that the Prince of 
Orange was elected King oJ England, in, contempt of 
the claims, not only of the exiled monarch ancf his 
goui'out of the Princesses Mary and Anne, the undis- 
puted progeny of tlames. The title of William ID. 
liras then clearly not by succe^sibn ; and the House of 
Commons ordered Dr. Pnrnct’s tractate bo burnt by 
t^e hands of the hangman, for maintaining that it 
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\vas by conquest. There remains onjk election : for 
the>e ihreq claims to royalty arc all tliat are known 
anionpj men. It is futile to iirfije, that the Convention 
doiated only slightly from the order of succession. 
The deviation was indeed slinriit^ but the principle was 
destroyed. The principle that jnstilied the elevation 
of William Til. and tin* ])referenee of the posterity 
So]»hia of lIano\er to those of Henrietta oW)rleans, 
would (‘qnallj^ in point of ri«ht, have vindieated the 
election of Chancellor /lelFries or (\>lonel Kirke. The 
dioice wa% like every otlier chf^., t(**be jruided by 
\icwi> of policy and prudonec; but it was a choice 
still. ^ t • 

From the'-e \i('ws aro^e that repnjrnanee between 
the conduct and the lan^iiajrc of the Kcvolutionists, 
of which Mr. lJurko has availed himself. Their con- 
duct was manly and systematic: their lani^ua^e was 
conciliating? and equivocal. Tiny k(‘j)t inciiNures with 
a prejudice wliich th(*y d(‘(»med necessary te the order 
of societ]^ 'fhey inqiosed on the ;?rosM ^ ss of the 
popular understanding, by a sort of eompromiso be- 
tween the constitution and tlie abdicated family. 

“ They drew a politie ^vcdl-vvrought veil,” to use the 
cxpre&sioii ol’Mr. Jliirke, over the gforious scene which 
they had acted. They atlected to preserve a bcm- 
blance of sucetsdon, — to rtciir for the gbjects of 
their election to the jioslerity of Charles and James, — 
that rcwspcct and loyaUy might with less violence to 
jiublie sentimerrt attach to the new So\ereign. Had 
a Jacobi I e been jawmitted freedom of speech in the 
Parliamcj^s ^of William III. he jniglit thus have 
arraigned the Act of •S(»ttlement ; — “Is the 'language 
ofyoAr statut(»s to be at eternal war with truth? . 
Not loqg ago you ])rofaiied the forms of devotion by 
a thanksgiving, whicli cither means nothing, *or in- 
sinuates a lie : you thanked Heaven Air the preser- 
vation of a King aiu\ a Queen on the throne of their 
ancestors, — 90i expression ^hicli either alluded only 
to their descent, which was frivolous, or insmua&d 
• K 4 
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their hereditary right, which was false. With the 
same contempt mr consistency and truth, we are tliis 
day called on to settle tlio crown of England on a 
princess of Germany, ‘ because ’ she is the grand- 
daughter of James the First. If that be, as the phrase- 
ology insinuates, the true and {^ole reason of the choice, 
consistency demands that the words after ‘ excellent * 
should bo omitted, and in their place bo inserted 
‘ Victor Amadeus, Duke of Savo^, m&rried to the 
daughter of the most excellent Princess Henrietta, 
late Duchess Onh^ans, daughter of our late Sovcf- 
reign Lord Charles L i>f glorioms nnvnory.’ Do homage 
to royalty in your actions, or j^ljjure it in your words: 
avow thb grounds of your conduct, and your manliness 
will be reh|)ecfed by tlio.se who detest your rebellion.” 
What reply Lord SomeiN, or Mr. Burke*, could have 
devised to thi.*^ l^liilippic, I know not, unh*ss they con- 
fessed that the authors of tlu* Revolution had one 
language for novice.s and another for adepts. Whether 
this conduct was the fruit of caution and eo^ummate 
wisdom, or of a narrow, arrogant, and dastardly policy, 
which regarded the huinaii race as only to be governed 
by being duped, it is useless to imjuire, and might be 
presumptuous to d(*teriiiiue. J>ut it ceidainly was not 
to be expected, that any controversy .should have 
arisen by coufoundijig ihvir pri/tciples with their pre- 
tea;^;; with the latter the po>ition of Dr. Price has no 
connexion ; from the former, ii^ is an infallible infe- 
rence. ^ 

The next doctrine of this obnoxious Sermon that^ 
provokes the iiidiirnation of Mr. Burke, is,^ “ that the 
Revolution has established our, right to cashier our 
governors for misconduct.” jtlere a plain man copld 
have foreseen scarcely any diversity of opinion. To 
contend that the deposition of a king for the albuso of 
his powers did” not establish a principle in favour of 
the like deposition, when the like 'abuse should again 
occur, is certainly one of t’ e most arduaus enterprises 
thtet e^r the heroism of paradox encountered. Hq 
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has, however, not neglected the^ means of retreat. 
“ No govoriynent,” he tolls us, “*could stand a mo- 
ment, if it could be blown down with anythin^^ so 
loose and indefinite a** opinion of misconduct.” One 
niiglit suppose, from the dexterous levity with which 
the word “ misconduct ”tis introduced, that the par- 
tisans of democracy liad maintained the expediency of 
deposing a king for every frivolous and xeiii.Tt fault, 
— of revolting ugai list him for the choice of his titled 
or untitled valets, — his footmen, or his Lords of the 
Bed<*hamber. It would have been (^ididdh Mr. Burke 
not to liave dissemWed what he must know, that by 
“ misconduct ” was ineafc> Hiat precise* sp(*cies of mis- 
conduct for which James II. was dethroned, — a con- 
spiracy against the liberty of his country. 

Nothing can be more weak than to urge the consti- 
tutional irresponsibility of kings or jiarliament*'. The 
law can ne\er hU])pose them n^spoiisible, because their 
responsibility supposes tlie dissolution of societ^ , which 
is tJio annihilation of law. In the govornmeiiiN which 
have hitherto <*xisted, the ])ower of the magistrate is 
the only article in the social coinpacd : destroy it, and 
hoeiety is dissolved. It is beeaiisi* thyy cannot be le- 
gally and eonstilutionally, I hat tliey must be morally 
and rationally responsible. It is because there are 
no remedies to b(‘ found t\ithin the pale of society, 
that we are to seek them in nature, and tlirow our 
parchment chains in tin* dace of our oppressors. No 
man can d(*duco a’ precedent of l.iw fi*om iJie lievolu- 
ticfii ; for law cannot exist in the dissolution of govern- 
ment : a prejjedent of r<*{u>on and justice only can be 
established in it. And perhaps the friends of fi*eedum 
merit, the misrepiesentation witli whieh^ they have 
been opiuiscd, for trusting their cause to such frail jind 
frivolous auxiliarie^, and for seeking in the profligate 
practices of men wliat is to be found iit the sacred 
rights of nature. Tlie #»ystem of lawyers is indeed 
widely dilferent/ They c^n ^nly appeal to usage,, 
precedents, authorities, and statutes. They display* 
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their elaborate frivolhy, and their perfidious friend- 
ship, in disgracing freedom with the fantastic honour 
of a pedigree. A j)l(‘adcT at the Old Bailey, who 
would attempt to aggravate the guilt of a robber or a 
murderer, by proving that King John or King Alfred 
punished robbery and inurfier, would only provoke 
doi-Moii. A man who should pretend that the reason 
why had right to property is. because our ances- 
tors enjoyed that right four hundred years ago, would 
be justly eont(‘nined. Yet so ^ittle is plain sense heard 
in the mysterious V'onsense ^^hieh is the cloak of po- 
litical fraud, that the (^okes, Hie 5ilackstones, and the 
Burkes, speak as if our riglrf to frt'edom depended on 
its poss(‘ssion by oiir aneeslors. In the common cases 
of morality wc should blush at sucdi an absurdity. No 
man would justify murder by its antiquity, or stigma- 
tise benevoleiieo fur being new. The genealogist who 
should emblason tlie one as coe\ al with Cain, or stig- 
matise the otlwT as upstart with Howard, would be 
disclaimed cvem l)y the luo^t frantic partisan of aris-^ 
tocraey. This Gothic transfer of gfuiealogy to truth 
and justice is peculiar to politics. 'Jlie existence of 
robbery in one age make its \ indication in the next; 
and tlie eliampions of freedom have abandoned tho 
stronghold of right for ]»reecdent, which, when the 
most favourable, is, as might be expected from the 
ages which furnish it, feeble, fluctuating, partial, and 
equivocal. It is not because we have been free, but 
becaus(» we have a right to be free, that we ought to 
demand freedom. Justice and liberty have neither 
birth nor race, youth nor age. It would be the same 
absurdity to assert, that ^"e have a right to freedom, 
because tho, Englishmen of Alfred’s reign were* free, 
as khat three and three arc six, because they were so 
in the camp of Genghis Khan. Let us hear no more 
of this ignoTble and ignominious pedigree of freedom. 

‘Xet us hear no more of lier Saxon, Danish, or Nor- 
man ancestors. Let the immortal daf’ghter of Reason, 
of ifustice, and of God, ]{ie no longer confounded 
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with the spurious abortions that have usurped her 
name. • 

“Bui,” fe'ays Mr. Burke, “we do not contend that 
right is created by antiquarian research. Wo are far 
from contending that pQhbos&ion legitimates tyranny, 
or that fact ought to b^ confounded with riglit. But 
(to strip lii^ eulogies on English wisdom of their 
clamatory api)endago) the impression of a^^ljquity 
cnd(*arb and Ainolflos freedom, and fortifibs it by ren- 
dering it august and venerable in the popular mind.” 
'!Bh{' illusion is undnl ;’the expcdieney^of jmlitical im- 
posture is the wjiole force of*^the argument; — a 
principle odious to tlA^, friends of freedom, as the 
grand bulwark of secular and spiritual despotism. 
To pronounce that men are only to be governed by 
delusion is to libel the human understanding, and to 
consecrate the Irauds that have el(‘\ ated despots and 
jnuftis, pontiffs and sultans, on the ruin of degraded 
and oppressed humanity. But tlie doctine is as false 
as it is odious. Primary polilic.d truths , e few and 
simple. It is easy to make iJiciu understood, and to 
transfer to gov(*rument the same enlighten(*d self- 
interest that juTsides in tlie other eoiic(*riis of life. 
It may be made' to be respected, not because it is an- 
cient, or beeaust* it is saeud, — not beeause it has 
been established by barons, or a})plauded by priests, 
— but because it is useful. ]\len may easily bo in- 
structed to maintain rights uhieh it is their interest to 
maintain, and d'ltus whieh it is their interest to per- 
form. This is tlie only priiieiple of authority that 
does not violate ju'^tice ami insult liumariity: it is 
also the only' one vvlych can possess stability. The 
\ arsons fashions of prejudice and factitious sentiment 
which have bi*en the basis of governments, are short- 
lived things. The illusion^ of chivalry, and the ilHisions 
of superstition, whieli have given to tiumi splendour 
or sanctity, are in tlleiy turn suci'ccded by new modes 
of opinion ai^l new s}«>tems of manners. Reason 
alone and natural sentime]it*are the denizens of ovd'y 
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Ration and tho contemporaries of every age. A con- 
viction of the utility of government affords the* only 
stable and honourable security for obedience. 

Our ancestors at the Revolution, it is true, were 
far from ft*eling the full force of these sublime truths : 
nor was the public mind of Ei^yope, in the seventeenth 
suilicieiitly (*nliglitened and matured for the 
grand? ‘«i?terprises of legislalion. Tho scitmce which 
teaches the rights of man, and the eloquence that 
kindles tlie spirit of freedom, had for ages been buried 
with the othci;^ monuments of Avisdom and the other 
relics of tlie genius of anti(|^uityj The revival of 
letters first unlocked — butoj?l/to a few — the sacred 
fountain. The necessary labours of criticism and 
lexicography occupied the oarli(T scholars ; and some 
time elapsed bcibre the spirit of antiquity was trans- 
fused into its adinirr‘i*s. Tho first man of that period 
who united elegant learning to orignial and mascu- 
line thought was Jiuchanaii*; and he too seems to 
have been tlie first scholar who caught from the an- 
cients the noble flame of rejmbliean enlhusiasm. This 
praise is inerit(*d by his neglected, though incompa- 
rable tract, De fTure Kegni, in Avhich the ])riiiciples of 
popular politics, a'lid the maxims of a free govern- 
ment, are delivered Avith a precision, and enforced 
with an ^energy, which no former age had equalled, 
and no succeeding one has surj)ass(‘d. The subse- 
quent progress of the liuman, mind was slow. The 
profound vicAvs of Harrington Avere d(M*ided as the 
ravings of a visionary; and who can Avoiidor, tha'i 
the frantic loyalty Avhicli depressed l^iradiso Lost, 

• It is not a little remarkable, that Buchanan puts into the 
month of his antagonist, Maitland, the same alarms for the down- 
faH of literature that li.uc been cxcifcMl in the mind of Mr. Burke 
by the French H'^volution We cun smile at such alarms on a 
reti^pcct of the literary history of Europe for the seventeenth 
o&eighteen centuries ; and should oar controversies reach tho 
lightened scholars of a fntur age, they will yyrobably, with the 
ftfie nason, Buiilc at the alarms of Mr. Burke. ' 
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should involve in ignominy the* eloquent Apology of 
Milton for*the People of England against a feeble and 
venal pedant. Sidney, 

“ By ancient Icnriiing to th’ enlightened love , 

Of ancient frccdoni warm’d,” f 

taught the principles which he was to seal his 
blood ; and Jfcockc^ whose praise is less tliat of beiqg 
bold and oiigiiial, than of being temperate, sound, 
lycid, and methodical, "deserves the immortal honour 
of having systemj^ised ami ivmdfl’od jiopular the doc- 
trines of civil andrelfcmiis liberly. In Ireland, Mo- 
lyneux, tlie friend of Locke, produced The -Case of 
Ireland, — a production of which it is sufficient praise 
to say, that it was ordered to be burnt by a despotic 
parliament. In Scotland, Andrew Fletcher, the scho- 
lar of Algernon Sidney, maintained tlie cause of his 
deserted country with the force of ancient eh'quence, 
and the dignity of anchmt virtue. Such ’ a rapid 
enumeration of those who luad heions or near the lie- 
volutioii, contributed to the diffusion of political light. 
But their number was small, tlwdr writings were un- 
popular, tlu*ir dogmas were proscfib(‘d. The habits 
of reading had only th('n begun to reach the great 
body of mankind, whom the arrogance of rank and 
letters has ignominiously confounded under the de- 
nomination of the vulgyr. 

Many causes too contributed to form a powerful 
•Tory iiit(*rcst in Englaml ''Fhe remnant of that 
Gothie sentiment, tlic extinction of which Mr. Burke 
so palhetiflilly hqdorgs, which engr^fted loy^iltyona 
point of honour in military attachment, formed one 
pari, which may be called the “fToryism of chivalry.” 
Doctrin(»s of a divine right in kings, which ard now 
too much forgotten even for successful iridicule, were 
then supported and* revered; — these may be called 
the “ Toryism of superstUion.” A third species arose 


* Thorison’s Summer. 
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from the great trarisfor of property to an upstart 
commercial interest, which drove the ancient gentry 
of England, for protection against its inroads, behind 
the tlirone ; — this may be called the “ Toryism of 
landed aristocracy.”* Religi(jus prejudices, outrages 
iiij^{)Mgatura1 sentiments, which any aitificial syst(*m is 
too to withstand, and the stream of events 

which bore them along to extremities which no man 
could have foi-eseen, involved the Tories in the Revo- 
lution, and imyle it a truly national act: but their 
repugnance to everj^ shadow of iy novation was in- 
vincible. r 

Something the Whigs may be supposed to have 
conceded for the sake of conciliation ; but few (‘ven of 
their lead(»rs, it is probable, had grand and liberal 
views. What indeed eonhl hav<‘ l)(‘en expected from 
the delegates of a nation, in which, a few years before, 
the University of Oxford, representing the national 
learning and wisdom, had, in a sohmin decree, otfered 
their congratulations to Sir (ieorge Mackenzie (in- 
famous for the abuse of brilliant accompli shnients to 
the most servile and profligate purposes) for having 
confuted the ahoniinable doctrines of Jlnelianan ami 
Milton, and for having demonstrated the divine 
rights of Jxings to tyrannise and o])])ress mankind ! 
It must be evident, tliat a people which could thus, 
by the organ of its most learr\#Hl body, prosti*atc its 
reason before such execrable absurdities, was too 

♦ PrincipU* is rospcctabic, even in its mistakes ; and these 
, Tories of tlie last century were a pavty^f pvim-iple. * There were 
accordingly anion*; them men of ic iiutst elevated and nnt.aintcd 
honour. AVho ^vlll rcfu-.u that praise to Clarendon and South- 
ampton^ to Onnoiidc and Montrose ? But Toryism, us a party 
of principle, eaniiot now exist in England ; for the ])rincij)lcs ou 
vvbijli vre have ^een it to be founded, exist no more. The 
Gktfue sentiment is effaced ; the su]}or^ition is exploded ; and 
thi landed and eommcrcial intert^ts are completely intermixed. 

Toryism of the ])rcscnt day can only aril! 3 from an abject 
•pmt,<r a corrupt heart. 
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young for legislation. Hence the ^absurd debates in 
the CoiivenUbn about flic palliative phrases of “ abdi- 
cate,” “ desert,” &c., which were better cut short by 
the l^arliament of Scotland, when they used the cor- 
rect and manly expression, that James If. had “for- 
feited the throne.” lienee we find the Revolutionist^ 
perp(»tually belying their ))olitical conduct by^Aeir 
l<*gal phraseology; hence their impotent and illusive 
reforms : hence their negfect of foresight * in not pro- 
viding bulwarks against the natural tcpd(»ncy of a 
disputed succession to aecelerate-^most rapidly tho 
progress of Royal intiiKn-ice, by rendering it neeessary 
to strengthen so much the possessor of tho crown 
against the prekmder to it. 

Rut to elucidate the question more fully, “let us 
listen to th<‘ genuine oracles of l\e\olution policy;'^ — 
not to the equivocal and i)alliative language «.f their 
statutes, but to the unrestrained etru^'ion of sentiment 
in that memorable conferemee betwe(*n tin* I. and 
Commons,*on Tuesday tlie oth of February, lt)88, 
which terminated in establishing tin* prcscmt govern- 
ment of England. The Tories, yielding to the torrent 
in the personal exclusion of Janj(*s, ^resolved to em- 
barrass the Whigs, by urging that ilu* dcelaralion of 
the abdication and vacancy of the throiu*, win a eliange 
of tile government, pro huv r/ee, into an elect iv(* mo- 
narchy. The inference is iiT(‘si^tible ; and if must be 

i This jirogn^ss of Rojal infliioncc from a dispnffd succession 
has, in fact, most fatallv taken pl.uc. TJie I’roti stunt succession 
was the buppf)wd iveaiis of prcsirvjii^ cnir lihwtics ; inn! m that 
nmim thu einl has been mos»i dcj»lorably sacnliccd. The Whigs, 
the siyccrc tliougli timid and jiarn.il fiicnds of freedom, were 
forced to (Imi* to the tliroin* as tlic unclrtir of lihnty. To pre- 
PiTvc it from utter hlnpwreck, they were forcid to )icld }*«me- 
thing to its jirotcctora ; — hence a n.itional de1»{, a sejacnnial 
Piuiiament, and a standing ariiu. 'fhe avmod reason of the 
two last was Jacobitism ;-~h'*ncethc unnatiiial coalition between 
Whiggism and Kin^s during thivreigiis of tlie two first jjriiices of 
the House of HaudVur, which the pupilage of Leicester House s^ 
totally broke. 
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confessed, that tlfough tho Whigs were the better 
citizens, the Tories were the more correct logicians. 
It is in this conference that wo see tho Whig leaders 
compelled to disclose so much of those princi^tles, 
which tenderness for preJiidico, and reverence for 
;e, had influenced them to dissemble It is here 
tliSv^ shall discover sparks kindled in the collision 
of debate sufficient to enlighten the “ p.)litic gloom ” in 
which they had enveloped tlWir measures. 

If there hg any names venerable among the cousti- 
tutional lawyers England, thc^y are those of Lord 
Somers and Serjeant JVlayngitl. I'hcy were both con- 
spicuous managers for the Commons in this confer- 
ence ; and the language of both will more than justify 
the inferences of Dr. Price*, and tho creed of the 
Revolution Society. JVIy Lonl Nottingham, who con- 
ducted the conlereuco on the part of the Tories, in a 
manner most honourable to his dexterity and acute- 
ness, demand(^d of the managers for the Cc^mons: — 
‘‘ Whether they mean the throne to be so vacant as 
to annul tlie .succession in the hereditary line, and so 
all the heirs 'to be cut ofl‘? which Ave (the Lords) say, 
will make tho C A)wn elpi tiveJ^ Maynard, whose argu- 
ment ahvays breathed much of tho old republican 
spirit, fejdied with force and jdainness: — “It is not 
that the. Commons do say the crown of England is 
always and ])orj)ctually elective ; but it is necessary 
there bo a i'iit)})ly Avhero there is a defect.” It is im- 
possible to mistake the import of these words. Nothteg 
can be more e\ ideiit, than that by tho mode of deny- 
ing “that the crown Avas ghvays ?imf pcrp(*tually 
elective,” ho confes'^<*.s that it w...*) for the then exigency 
elective, fti i)urhiTance of his arguTn(*nt, he uses a 
coiflparison strongly illustrative of liis belief in dog- 
mas anathematised })y jMt. Burke : — “ If two of us 
make a mutual agreement (olielp and defend each 
other from any one tha^ shoe Id assauR us in a journey, 
land ho that is with me turns upon me, and breaks my 
he^ ho hath undoubtedly abdicated my assistance, 
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and revoked.” Sentiments of the kingly office, moi’c 
irreverent and more correct, are flot to be found in 
the most proVano evangelist tJiat disgraces the D«no- 
cnil ic canon. It is not unworthy of incidental remark, 
that there were then persons who felt as great horror 
at novelties, which liav^i* hinct^ been universally re- 
ceived, as Mr. Hurke now feels at the “rights of 
'rhe Earl of (Uarendon, in his slrietures on tho^^A'ceh 
of Mr. Soiner.f said: — -“I may say thus much in 
general, that Ihis br(*akiBg the original eontraet is a 
language that lui^ not loi|g been ust»d in tftis place, nor 
known in any of oimlawi books, or^piiblic records. It 
is spning up hut as tak<‘!i,from some late authors, and 
thote none of the b<*st recei\cd ! ” This lamrua/te one 
might have sup])oso(l to he that of Mr. llurk(* : it is 
not however his ; it is that of adacob^tc lord of tlio 
stwentoenth century. 

The Tories eonlinnetl to pei}>le\; and intimidate 
the Whigs with the idea of c‘li etion. Mayn ra again 
M*plies, ‘‘'I’he word ‘eh*efivo’ is none of the Coininons 
word. The pro^idoll mu^t be made, and If it br‘, that 
will not render the kingdom piTpetnally elective.’* If 
it were necessary t(» multiply cilalions to prote, that 
the Re\olutiou A^a^ to a’l iiitints and purposes an 
election, we iniglit li(‘ar Lord NotlingJiam, whose dis- 
linetiori is pi culiarly applicabh* to the case betare us. 
“If,” says lie, “you do once make it electi\e, I do not 
■^ay you are alw.iys bound to go to election ; but it is 
(‘nough to mak(* it so, if by that precedent there be a 
hr^ieh in the herf'ditary suce(‘ssion.” The reasoning 
f>f Sir Robert IIoAMird, another of thp managers for 
th<» ('omnioiis, *s bold^nid (\j)licit: — “ My Lords, 
^oii >}ill do \v( 11 to con^nhT. Have yon not your- 
nelves limited the ‘'in*c<‘sNion, amf eut otf some lliat 
might have a line of right ? ILne you not ooncniTed 
with us in our \ ole, that if is inconsisti'nt with our 
religion and our laws lo*ha\e a Papist to reign over 
us ? Must wo not then come tc\an eleetioii, if the iiext^ 
heir bo a Papistf'' '* — the precise fact which follo\yvL» 

VOL. III. fL M 
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But what tends the most strongly to illustraio that 
contvadiction between the exoteric anfl ^esoteric doc- 
trine, — the legal language, and the real principles,-^- 
which forms the basis of this whole argument, is the 
avowal of Sir Richard Templ(», another of the ma- 
nagers for the Commons : -f- “ We are in as natural 
,pacity as any of our predecessors were to provide 
for ^ ^remedy in such exigonci(‘S as this.*' Hence it 
followed infallibly, that their poTsterity to all genera- 
tions would bo in the sami “ natural capacity," to 
provide a remedy for such exigencies. • 

But let us hear tiicir statuses :/• — there. “ the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons do, in the name 
of all^he people of England, most humbly and faith- 
fully submit themselves, their heirs and posterity for 
ever,” &e. Here is the triumph of Mr. Burke ; — 
a solemn abdication and renunciation of right to change 
the monarch or the constitution ! Ilis triumph is in- 
creased by this statutory abolition of the rights of men 
being copied from a similar prof(‘ssion ,of eternal 
allegiance made by tlic Parliann nt of Elizabeth. It 
is difficult to conceive any thing more preposterous. 
In the very art of exercising a right which their 
ancestors had abdicated in tlicir name, they abdie/ite 
the same right in the name of their posterity. To 
increase the ridicule of this legislative farce, they 
impose an irrevocable law on their i)osterity, in the 
precise words of that law irrevocably imposed on them 
by their ancestors, at the moment when they are vio- 
lating it. The Parliament of Elizabeth submit them- 
selves and thei|* posterity for ever : the Convention of 
1688 spurn the submission for,*hcniselves, but re-enact 
it for their posterity. Anti after sucli a glaring in- 
consistency', this language of statutory adulation is 
seriously and triumphantly brought forward as “ the 
unerring orkcles ol' Revolution policy." 

'^thus evidently has it appiL‘a*i'ed, from the conduct 
^a&d language of the let .jk^rs of the Revolution, that 
<dt )^as a deposition and an election ; ^nd that all lan- 

# 
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guage of a contrary tendency, which is to be found in 
their acts, argse from the remnant of their own preju- 
dice, or from concession to the prejudice of others; or 
from the superficial and presumptuous policy of im- 
posing august illusions on mankind. The same spirit 
regulated, — the same jnrjudices impeded their pro- 
gress in every department. “ They acted,” says 
Burke, “by their ancient States:” — they duV hot. 
Were the P(‘ers,*and tlie Members of a dissolv(‘d House 
of Commons, T^ith the Iwrd Mayor of I^iidon, &c. 
(•onVok(‘d by a summons from the Prince* of Orange, 
the Parliament of E»glayd? — no :* they were neither 
lawfully e lected, nor lawfully assembled. But they 
afFccled a ''cmblance of a Parliament in their Cohven- 
tion, and a soiu bianco of hereditary right in their 
election.. The subsequent Act of Parlifyncnt is nuga*- 
tory ; fur as tluU Legislature deri v(‘d its whole existence 
and authority from tlie Coiivenlion, it could not return 
more than it had received, and could not, dierefore, 
legalise the acts of the body which ereah'd it. If 
they were not previously legal, the Parliament itself 
was without h^gal authority, and could therefore give 
no legal sanction. 

It is, therefore, without any ^ iew to* a prior, or allu- 
sion to a subsequent revolution, that Dr. Price, and 
the Revolution Society of London, tliiiik theiutfclves 
entitled to conclude, that abused power is revocable, 
and that corrupt governments ought to bc‘ reformed. 
Of the first of these Revolutions, — that in 1648, — 
thSy may perhaps, entertain different sentiments from 
Mr. Burke. They Avill confess that ^it was debased 
by 'the mixture *of fanaiicisiii ; they may lament that 
Jlistqry has so often prostituted her ungenerous suf- 
frage to success ; and tliat the ‘cotnrnoifwoaltli was 
obscured and ov(n*wliolined by the splendid profligacy 
of military usurpation : but they cannot* arrogate to 
themselves the praise of Jiaving been the first to main- 
tain, — nor can Air. Burki^ si^pport his claim to have 

^ L 2 
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beoii tbe first to reprobate, — since that period, the 
audacious heresy 6t' popular politics. 

The prototype of Mr. Burke is not a less notorious 
personage than tlie predecessor he has assigned to 
Dr. Price, lli.story has preserved fewer memorials of 
' Hugh iVtcrs than of *7udg«- Jefiries. It was the for- 
of that luminary and model of lawyers to sit in 
judg^'ent on one of tlie fanatical apostle^ of dc'mocraey. 
In the present ignominious obscurity of tlio sect in 
England, it may be necehsiiry to mention, that the 
name of this.'^TiminHl was j\ilgernon Sidney, who had, 
it is trn(% in his own time jtr'quH'ed some renown, — 
ceh‘brated as tho hero, and ileplored as tin* martyr of 
freedfjin. But the learned magistrate was above thi^ 
“epidemical tanatieism:” he inveighed n‘minst his 
pestilential dogmas iu a spirit that deprives Mr. BurkeV 
inv’ective against Dr. Price of all pret(*nsions to origi- 
nality. An unvarnished statement will so evince the 
harmony both of the culprits and the accusers, that 
iv'inark is superfluous : — 

•• An<l that the atorcsaid AI- “ We have a right to choose 
gcrnoii Si«lnoy did make, com- our own g()\erIlor'^, to eushki 
po'.e and write, or caiise to he them for misconduct, and to 
m.uU*, compos-’d and written. .1 Iraiiie a government for our- 
1 ertaiii faKe, scandailous and se- selves.” — Dr. Pt ice\s Sermm. 
dilioiuj^ld)!*!, in vvliieh is eoii- 
uim’d tlie following English 
words; — ‘The Power origi- 
nallv in the Pcf»])le is dt legated 
to tlie Pa.liaiiient. Ih- (mean- 
ing rile Ivifig) is Kuhjeet to the 
laws of (i<m 1, he Is a man, 
and to the people that made 
him a king, imismueh as he is 
King.’ And in auotbi r ])1{U'C 
ot the said libel he savs, *We 
ina^ therefore take away kings 
without breaking any joke, or 
that is made a yoke, whieli 
Q^ght not to be one ; anrl the 
^injuty therefore is making or" 

<m]^ing, and there can be none 

I 
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in breaking it/ &e.” — TwUct- ^ 

limit of Alyern(yi Sidney, State 

Trials, vol. iii. p. 716. • 

Thus we SCO the harmony of the culprits : the one 
id only a perspicuous and precise abridgment of the 
otlier. The harmony of Th(‘ judges will nut be found 
less remarkable: Mi\ Burke, "when he talks as v/’iS* 
had made a disgover^, only follows a preewlcnt':^'"’ — 

“ The King, it says, i*^ rc‘?poTl. “ The Revolution Society 
si))lS to thoni, and he is only ohoosi's to assent? that a king is 
their trustee. He has ^nisgl- no niorP than the first servant 
vernod, and he is to give it up, of the public, created by it, and 
that they ina}- be all kii rc'^poiisible to it.”-- “'Pic .se- 
tlicnischc'*. Cientlcmen, Imust cond el.iim of the Revolution 
tell J'ou, I think 1 ought, more Society is oa^'liiering the mo- 
than ordinarily, to prc'^s this on narch for niisi^ouduet.” — “The 
you, because I know the mis- Revnlufioi Societ » , the heroic 
fortunes of the kite unhappy re- baud ot f. biicators of govern- 
bclliou ; and the bringing of incuts, clc .‘tors i)» sovereigiH.*' 
the late blessed King to tin* - “ This > ’rmoi .s in a strain 
soaflold was first begun b> sn<h whieh has never been heard in 
kind of i)ri]ieiple.s.” — Jtjffrirs* this king( oin in any of the 
CJuirtjo. pulpits which arc tolerated or 

encouraged in it since 1648.” 
— il//. Jhitfiti's Ilrflcrtions. 

Thus does Mr. Burke ehaiit his politieal song in 
exact uniMiii with the strjiiiis of the veiierable4jafiagis- 
trate : tliey indict the .same crime's ; they impute the 
same motiv(*.N ; they dread the saim* cons(‘qu(‘nces. 

The Kevolution Society felt, from the great event 
wTiich they jirofcsscdly coinni(‘inoraled, new motives 
to exult ijijlit* cmanoi[)ation of Frane^\ The Revolu- 
tion ol‘ 1(3 hH deserve.^ iiioro the attention of a philo- 
sopher from its indirect influence* on the ])rogress of 
human opinion, than from its iiimi(*di(ite (fflects on the 
governim*nt of Kngland. In the first view, it is perhaps 
diflicult to estimate the magnitude of ifs efrccls. It 
sanctified, as we havd ijeeii, the general principles of 
freedom. It giwo the first exajiiple in civilised modern 
Europe of a gwernment whicli reconciled a sembl^iic* 

• L 3 
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of political, and a large portion of civil liberty, with 
stability and peace. But above all, Europe owes to it 
the'inestimablo bl(*ssing of an asylum for freedom of 
thougirt. Hence England became the preceptress of 
the world in philosophy and freedom ; hence arose the 
school of sages, who unshackled and emancipated the 
mind; from among whom issued the Lockes, 
the TCKaisse^nis, the Turgots, and the Franklins, — the 
immortal band of ])receptors and benefactors of man- 
kind. Tliey silently operate^ a grand moral revolu- 
tion, which Vas in.dii(‘ timcSlto ameliorate the sol^ial 
order. They had tyrants to (<*thi'i)ne more formidable 
than kings, and from wlion^ kings held their power. 
They wrested the sceptre from Superstition, and 
dragged Pr(*judice in triumph. They d(*stroyed* the 
arsenal whence Despotism had borrowed her thunders 
and her chains. These grand enterprises of philosophic 
heroism must have preceded the reforms of civil 
government The Colossus of tyranny was under- 
mined, and a pebble ov erthrew it. 

With this prognss of oju'nion arose the American 
Revolution ; and from this last, most unctU(»stionably, 
the delivery of France. Nothing, thend’ore, could be 
more natural, than that those who, without blind 
bigotry for the forms, had a rational reverence for the 
principles of our ancestors, should rejoice in a Revo- 
lution, in which th(‘sc principles, long suffered to re- 
pose in impotent abstractioii in England, are called 
forth into energy, expanded, inv igorated, and matur^Hl, 
If, as we have ])roMimed to suppose, tlio Revolution of 
1688 may have had no small share in preeT**rating tho 
progress of light which 1 is dissolved tlie prejudices 
that supported despotism, they may be permitted, bo- 
sidCjS their exultation as friends of humanity, to indulge 
some pride as Englishmen. 

It must be confessc-d that oijr ancestors, in 1688 , 
confined, in their practical regulations, thoir views 
Splely to the urgent abu e. They punisyhed the usurper 
ameliorating the government 5 and they pro- 
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flcribed usurpations without correcting their source. 
They were qpntent to clear the turbid stream, instead 
of purifying the polluted fountain. They merit, how- 
ever, veneration for their achievements, and the most 
ample amnesty for their defects; for the first were 
their own, and the last Hre imputable to the ago in 
which they lived. The true admirers of the Revoiia- 
tionwill pardon it for having spared useless est.:ibiish« 
ments, only bc^ause ther revere it for having estab- 
lished grand prineiph's. i But the case of Mr. Burke 
is different; he deifies iti defects, and derides its prin- 
ciples ; and were lArd porners to listen to such mis- 
placed eulogy, and tortured inference, he might justly 
say, “ You deny us thr* only y)rai.se wo can claim* ; and 
the only merit you allow us is in fhe sacrifices we 
were coinpclle<l to make to prejudice gnd ignorance. 
Your glory i& our shame.” liev(‘renco for the prin- 
ciples, and pardon of the defeeU of civil changes, 
which arise in ages but partially enlightc (*d, are the 
plain dictates of eoininon sense. Admiration of Magna 
Charta does not infer any respect for villainagp ; re- 
veremee for Roman patriotism is not incompatible 
with detestation of slavery; nor does veneration for 
the Revolutionists of l()SH impose any blindness to 
the gross, radical, and mulliplied absurdities and cor- 
ruptions in their political system. The true a'hnirers 
of Revolution principles cannot venerate institutions 
as sag(» and effectual }€'ote<*tions of freedom, which 
experienoo has proved to b(» nerveless and illusive. 

The practical claim of impeachment,” — the vaunted 
rosj)onsibilRy of ministers, — is the mpst sorry juggle 
of political oinpiricisni# by which a people were ever 
attempted to be lulled into servitude. State prosecu- 
tions in free states have ever either languished in im- 
potent and despised tediousness, or burst forth in a 
storm of popular indignation, that has ift once over- 
whelmed its object, without discrimination of inno- 
cence or guilt. - Notliiiig but.this irresistible fervour 
can destroy tlft barriers within which powerful 
,l4 
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opulent delinquents <*iro fortified. If it is not with 
imminent hazard to equity and humanity p;ratified at 
the* moment, it subsides. The natural influence of 
the culprit, and of the swcoinpliccs interested in his 
impunity, resumes its place. As these trials arc ne- 
cessarily long, and tJie fact? which produce convic- 
ti^, and the* eloquence which rouses indignation, are 
eifaclfcl from the public mind by time, by ribaldry, 
and by sophistry, the shame ^f a corruj>t decision is 
extenuated. Every source q* obloquy or odium that 
can be attaclud to ^he obno^.ious and invidious cha- 
racter of an 4iccuser is ex^miiskcd by the profuse 
corruption of the delinquent The tribunal of public 
opinioii, which alone pres<‘rves the purity of others, 
is itself polluted ; aiul a jK‘Ople wearied, disgusted, 
irritated, and corrupted, suffer the culprit to retire in 
iminiiiity and splendour."^ 

« . Damnatus in, ini 

JFudicIa Quid cnim s.ilvi& iiitdiuia nummis ?'’f 

Such lias ever been th<‘ state of .things, wdieii the force 
of tlie*Go\erniiw*nt Iniis b(*eii sulKci(‘nt to protect tho 
accused from the first ebullition of popular impclu- 
O'^ity. The demot*racies of aiitiipiity presented a spec- 
tacle directly tho r<‘ verse ; but no liistory alfords any 
e-xamnje of a ju>t m(*dium. Stale trials will always 
eitlier be impotent or ofqiressive, — a persecution or a 
farce. 

Thus vain is the security of impi'aehment ; and 
equally abMird, surely, i'> our confidence in “the covi- 
trol of parliaments,” in their jircsent constitution, and 
with their renfaining powenj. To bcgrii* with the 
last: — they possess the nominal power of impeach- 
ment. Not to mention its disuse in the case of any 

* Tart of thii description is purely historical. Heaven forbid 
that the sequel should j»ro\c prophetic < When this subject [the 
lata trial of Warren Il.ustJngs. — E d.] presents Mr. Burke to 
Qiftid, I must say, “ Tabs cuiii sis, utinain nos^r esses.” 

( 
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minister for more than sevlnty years, it is always too 
late to reme^Jy the evil, and^probably always too weak 
to punish the criminal. They possess a pretended 
power of withJiolding supplies : but the situation of 
society has in truth wrested it from ih(*m. Tlie sup- 
plies they must vote : foi»the army must have its pay, 
and the ])ublic creditors their interest. A power that 
cannot ))(^ (»xerci.sed without provoking mutiny, and 
proclaiming bJlnkinlptojL the blindest bigot cannot 
deny to be purely iiommal. A practical substitute 
I'ui* those tlieoretieal powers existed tiU'our days in 
the negative exereited ify the 1 louse Commons on 
thfj ehoieo of llie Ministeij of the (Vown. But the ele- 
vation of Mr. I'itt 1ms establislied a ])recedent Vhieh 
has extirjjatcMl tlie last .shadow of popular control 
from the governnumt of England: — , 

“ Oliin vcra SiiHa Mariorjiic re^'optis, 

Lil)crt.ifis obit ; Ponipcio rebus adcmpt •, * 

Nunc <*t licta perit.’’^ 

In trill h, tlie loree and the pri villages of Parliament 
are almosl indiflerent to the people; for it is not the 
guarilian of tlieir rights, nor the organ ol’ tlieir voice. 
We are ^aid to h(' vnotjuaUtf i*epreM*n1ed.” This is 
one of tlioH* eoiilradietory phra-^es that form the poli- 
tical jargon of hall -enlightened i>cru)ds. Ci^^qual 
freedom is a contradiction in terms. The Law is tlie 
deliberate ri'ason of all, ^ijuidiug their occasional will. 
Koprchcmt alien is an expedient for peacefully, system- 
attcally, and une(|uivocally collecting this universal 
voice; — so thought and m) spoke the Edinuiul Burke 
of better TTines.* “ 'Fo iollow, not to force the public 
inclination; io givi* a direction, a form, a technical 
dress, and a .sjx'cific .sanction to The general sense of 
the community, is llm true end of legislature : — 

* Pharsalia, lib. ix. • 

t Burke’p “ Two Letters to Ocntlcmcn in the City of Bristol ” 
(1778), p. 52. / t 
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there spoke the corresponi[jent of Franklin*, the cham- 
pion of America, the enlig itcnod advocate of humanity 
and freedom ! If tlie^e principles be true, and they 
are so true that it almost puerile to repeat them, 
who can witliout indignation hear the House of Com- 
mons of England called a pop ilar representative body ? 
A more indolent and preposterouo abuse of language 
is 'not to be found in the vocabulary of tyrants. The 
criterion tKat distinguishes laws from dictates, free- 
dom from servitude, rightfuj government from usur- 
pation, — a la;vv being an Cnjpression of the general 
will, — ih wantjpg. Thi^ is }h» {;ri(‘vanco which the 
admirers of the ltc\olntioii of 1688 desire to remedy 
according to its principles. This is that ])erennial 
source of corruption which has increases!, is increas- 
ing, and ought to be diminished. If the general in- 
terest is not the object of our go\ eminent, it is— it 
must be, because the general will does not govern. 

We arc boldly challenged to produce our proofs ; 
our complaints are U'^serled to b(» chimerical; and the 
excellence of our government is iidern'd from its be- 
neficial ef^ect^. jVlost unfortunately for us, — most un- 
fortunately for our country, these proofs are too ready 
and too numerous. We find tli(*m in that “monu- 
mental debt,” the bequest of wasteful and profligate 
wars,c*ivhich already vv riii"s from tin* j^easant some- 
thing of his hard-earned pittance, — which already has 
punished the industry of tli^ ii'^eful and upright ma- 
nufaeturer, by robbing him of the asylum of his house, 
and the judgment of liis peers j", to which the madness 
of political (iiiixotisn adds a million for every far- 
Ihing that the pomp of ministi^rial empiric^ism pays, — 
and which menaces our emldreii with convulsions and 
calamities of which 'no age has seen the parallel. " We 

i 

. ♦ Mr. Burk^has had the honour of bong traduced for corre- 

' sponding, during the AmcncAii war, wjth this gieat man, becauso 
he wfl.s a rebel ! i 

- f Alluding to the btiini,^iit {.rovisions of the “ Tobacco Act.’* 
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find thorn in the black andl bloody roll of persecuting 
statutes that are still suffered to'stain our code; — a 
list so execrable that were no monument to be •pre- 
served of what England was in tlie eighteenth cen- 
tury but her Statute Book, she might be deemed to 
have been then 'still plunged in the deepest gloom of 
superstitious barbarism. We find them in the igno- 
minious exclusion of great bodies of our fellow-citi- 
zens from political tirusts, by tests which reward false- 
hood and punish probii|y, — which profane the rights 
of«the religion they pre^tend fo guard, ^and usurp the 
dominion of the G(»l th.-y profess^to revere. We find 
them in the growing ccyruption of those who admi- 
nist(*r the government, — in the venality of a Hbusc of 
Commons, wliich has become only a cumbrous and 
expensive chamber for registering ministerial edicts, 
— in the increase of a nobility degraded by the pro- 
fusion and prostitution of honours, which the most 
zealous partisans of dc'mocracy won hi * avo spared 
them. We lind them, above all, in the rapid progress 
which has been made in silencing the great organ of 
public oinnion, — that prc'^s, wliich is the true control 
over the Ministers and Parliaments, who might else, 
with impunity, tranijih* on the impotent formalities 
that form the pn^hmded bulwark of our freedom. The 
mutuarcontrol, the well-poised balance* of the .several 
members of our IjOgislat nre, arc the visions of theo- 
retical, or the pretext of ^iractical politicians. It is a 
government, not of check, Imt of conspiracy, — a con- 
spiracy which can only be repressed by the energy of 
popular omnion. ^ 

These are ito visionary ills, — no chimerical appro- 
henfion^*; they are the sael and sober reflections of as 
honest and eiilighteiu'd men as*any in 'the kingdom. 
Nor an* they alleviated by the* torpid and listl^s se- 
curity into which tho people seem ^to be lulled. 

Summum otinm fTirgnse non quiesceiitis sed scnc- 
scentis ci vital is.” It is iti tjiis fatal temper tliat men 
become sufficiently debased and embruted tg sinl^ inlo 
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placid and polluted servitcdo. It tlicii that it may 
most truly be said, that tlicMuind of a country is slain. 
Thci' admirers of Ih^voliition principles naturally call 
on every a^j^riev^^d and enlightened citizen to consi- 
der the soin*ce of his oppn'ssion. If ])eniil statutes 
hang over our Catholic bretlwen’*^, — if Te&t Acts out- 
t rage our Protestant fellow-citizens,- -if the remains of 
feudal tyranny are still sufTennl to exist in Scotland, 
— ^if the press is fettered, — u* oiiV rigiit to trial hy 
jury is abridged, — if our inandfaeturers are proscribed 
and hunted dv^vn ))y excise, he reason of all tbesc 
oppressions is the sitme : — ^inAihrmich of the Legisla- 
ture rt'present.’^ the ])(‘opl(\ ^ ^len an^ oppressed be- 
cause they have no &hare in tludr own govi rnment. 
Let all these classes of <>]»pressed citizems melt their 
local and partial gritwances into oiu* great mass. Let 
them cease to be suppliants for tlicdr rights, or to sue 
for them like inendieaiits, as a pr(*carious boon from 
the arrogant pity of usurpers. Cnlil the Legislature 
speaks their voice it will oj)pri\>^s tli('ni. Let them 
unite to procun* such a lleforni in the representation 
of the people as will niiike the House of C’omnions 
their re])res(‘ntativi*. If, dismissing all petty views of 
obtaining their own ])articuhir ends, tlu‘y unite for 
this great object, they must ,succ(‘(*d. The eo-operat- 
ing etF<r»i;ts of so many bodies of citizens must awaken 
the nation ; and its voice will be s[)oken in a tone 

* No body of men in an} ’'tate that pretends to freedom have 
ever been sfi nisolently oppressed as the l^atholie ntajority of Ire- 
land. Tlieir e.iiise Jm'j bei*n lately pleaded by im eloquent advo- 
cate, wliose virtues iiiiiilit lia\e been ‘•iqt])ose<l lo IiaH intluonced 
*iny praise, as tlie partial dictate )t’ fnfmlsliip, luid not liib genius 
extorted it an a strict tribute to just ice. I ]>ereeivc that lie retains 
much of that admir.tiion wliieli we eberislied in eoiniiion, by his 
clodddul quotation re!'])eeting Mr. Burke : — ^ 

“ Uni qi'ippe vai-at, studiisque odiisque enrenti, 
Iftimiuiiini lujicre genus.” •> Thamlia, HI). iL 
See “Tlie Constitutior.al Interests of’ Ireland with respect to the 
P^pciy Laws” (Dublin, p.art iv. 
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that virtuous f^overhors will obey, jand tyrannical ones 
must drond.^ * 

This tranquil and legal Reform is the ultimate ob- 
ject of those whom Mr. Burke has so foully branded. 
In effi'Ct, tliis would be iunply Miflicient. Tho powers 
of tlie Kinij and the Lonls have never been formi- 
dable in EiiglandJ but from chVeords between the 
Iloii^e of Coqjmon^ and its ]n*etended «onstituents. 
Were thal lIou^(‘ really^ t(» become the vehicle of the 
popular \oice, the privih'ge-' of other })odie>, in oppo- 
sition to the sense of th“ people -‘pid thfir representa- 
tive^, would be bfft as dust in the balance. From 
thi*? radical improvement all siibalttTii reforiii,would 
naturally and ]K*aceably aris(‘. We dream of no more; 
and in claiming this, inMead of meriting the imputa- 
tion of being aposilos of sedition, wc* eo'i reive our- 
selves entitl<‘d to be eonsid(‘r(‘d as the iii(*st sinc(»re 
friends of tranquil and stabh* g<*vernmer . We de- 
sire to avert revolution by ref)rm. — suovoision by 
correction.'^ We admmiisii our iroveriiors to reform, 
while they r(‘tain th(‘ force to i*efoi*m with dignity and 
security : and we eonjure them not to await the mo- 
ment, whieh will infallibly arrive, vvjien they shall be 
obliged to snf)])lieal(‘ that [H*ople, whom they oppress 
and de,spise, for tho slenderest pittance of their pre- 
sent powers. 

, The gri(*vances of England do not now, w(‘ confess, 
justify a change by violftice: but tliey are in a rapid 
progress to that fatal state, in which they will both 
justify and produce it. It is beeausi* vve sincerely love 
tranquil ^riu'dopi f, that we earnestly di*precatc the 
• 

* lii'f the ^;ovcriiors of all states ^ornparc the convulsion 
which the ohstiiiacv of the Goxeniiiient provoked iii France, with 
tlie i)eiiecful and di^niJicfl reform which its wisdom effected in 
Poland. The niumcnt is iinport.int. the dilemmt, inevitable, the 
alternative awful, the le'‘S<wi most instructive. 

t “M.inns Iwcc inijni«i tyraniiis 

En‘^e pe;(it plaehl.im stib yi»ertntc qiiieteni.” • 

fThe lines inserj^d !)y AIi!(»nton Sidney in the Album o^ thi* 
XJiiiverwty of Oipcnhai^cn. — #M).j 
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arrival of the moipent w^on virtue and honour shall 
compel U 3 to seek her with our swortis. Are not 
they the true friends to authority who desire, that 
whatever is granted by it “ should issue as a gift of 
her bounty and beneficence, rather than as claims 
recovered against a struggling litigant? Or, at least, 
that if her bcnelicenco obtained no credit in her con- 
cessions, tlikcy should appear the salujar}' provisions 
of wi'^dom and foresight, noo as things wrung with 
blood by the cruel gripe of a rigid necessity.”* We 
desire that the jxdit^'cal lightijwhieh is to break in**on 
England should be “through well-con tri\ cd and well- 
dispoi^cd windows, not through flaws and breaches, — 
through the yawning clia'^ms of our ruin.”! 

Such was the language of Mr. Burkc' in eases nearly 
parallel to the prc'sent. But of those who now prosuino 
to give similar counsels, his alarm and abliorrence 
are extreme. Tliey deem the “ present times ” favour- 
able “to all exertions in (he cause of liberty.” They 
naturally must : th(*ir hopes in that great cause are from 
the determined and according voices of enlightened 
men. The shock that has destroyed the despotism of 
France has widejy dispersed the clouds that inter- 
cepted reason from the political and moral world; 
and we cannot siijijwse, that England is the only spot 
that has not been reached by this “ flood of light ” 
that has bur.^t upon the human race. We might sup- 
pose, too, that Fmglishmcn >/ould be shaint'd out of 
their torpor by the great exertions of nations whom 
we had long deemed buried in ho])eless servitude. 

But nothing M*an be more absurd, tha??,r,to assert, 
that all who admire wi* .1 to hAitate the French Bovo- 
lution. In joiie view, there* is room for diversity of 
opiiftion among tho warmest and wisest friends of 
s freedom, — to tho amount of democracy infused 
ggg into the new government. In another, and a more 
p^pi.important one, it is *0 bo reccilectcd, that the conduct 

* Burke, Speech at Bihtol. 


* Ibid 
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of nations is apt to vary mth the circumstances in 
which thcy^re placed. Mind admirers of Revolu- 
tions take them for implicit models. Thus Mr. Bflrke 
admires that of 1688 ; but we, who conceive that wo 
pay the purest homajye to the authors of that Revolu- 
tion, not in eontending ^or wdiat they then did, but 
for what they now would do, can feed no inconsistency 
in looking on France, not to model our <;onduct, but 
to invigorate tfie sjnrit •of freedom. We permit our- 
selves to imagine how Lord Somers, in the liglit and 
knbwlodge of t^^e (*ight<*-uith century, -•-how the pa- 
triots of Franco, ii^the tranquilfity and opulence of 
England, would lia\c ac4<*<I. We are not bound to 
copy lh(‘ conduct to which the last witc driven by a 
bankrupt exch(Mpier and a dis^olvc^d governnv'nt, nor 
to maintain the e.stahli-hmcnts, >\hich were spared by 
the first in a prejudiced and benigJded age. Exact 
imitation is not necessary to re\crence. W*v generate 
the principles whicli j)r(“-ided in both evei ; and we 
adapt to ])oliticMl admiration a maxim whicli has long 
lK»en received in jioli to lettcu’s, — that the only manly 
and liberal imitation is to speak as a great man would 
have spoken, had he lived in our tiiqes, and had been 
placed in our circums lances. 

But l(*t 'us li(‘ar the charge of Mr. Burke. “Is our 
monarchy to be annihilated, v^ith all the laws, dti the 
tribunals, all the ancient corporations of the kingdom? 
Is every landmark of thv kingdom to be done away 
in favour of a geom(*trical and arithmetical constitu- 
tion? Is the House of Lords to be useless? Is epis- 
copacy to^bo abolished?” — and, in a word, is France 
to be imitated? Yes !• if our governors imitate her 
policy, the state must follow her^ catastrophe. Man 
is every where man: imprisoned grievance wilj at 
length have vent ; and the storm of ])opular passion 
will find a feeble obstacle in the solemn imbecility of 
human institutions, liwt who are the true friends of 
order, the prerogative of tlid monarch, the splendour of 
the hierarchy^nd the dignity of the peerage ? — tkosi? 
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most certainly wlio inculcjite, that to withhold "Roform 
is to stimulate convulsion^ — those whotadiuonish all 
to '^hom honour, and rank, and dignity, and wealth 
are dear, that they can only in the end preserve them 
hy conceding, while the irioment of concession re- 
mains, — tliouc who aim at dAiining away the fountains 
tliat feed tin* torrent, instead of opposing puny barriers 
to its course. “ TJio beginnings of confusion in Eng- 
land are at prcs(*nt feeble chough ; but with you we 
have seen an infincy still mon^ feeble growing by 
moments hit a a strength to heap mountains upon 
mountains, and to wag(‘ war Ih'aven itself. 

Whenever our neigh hour’s house is on tires it cannot 
be amiss for the engin(‘s to play a little' upon our 
own.” .This language, taken in its most natural sense, 
is exactly wlmt the friends of Refenmi in Englanel 
would adopt. Every gloomy tint that is aelded to tho 
horrors of the French Itcvoliitiou by the tragic pencil 
of Mr. Burke, is a new argument in support of tlieir 
claims; and those only are llie re*al e'lK'inies e)f the 
Nolulity, the Friosihood, and other bodies e)f mmi that 
sulfer in such eeuivulsions, wlio stimulate them to 
unequal and destierate conflicts. Such are the senti- 
ments of those who ean admire without servilely 
<'opyiiig recent changes, and can \eiicrate the prin- 
ciples without superstition sly deieiiding the corrupt 
reliqiw's of old revolutions. 

“Grand, swelling scntiiiMMits of liberty,” says Mr. 
Burke, “ 1 am sure 1 do not despise. Old as 1 am, I 
still read the* fine raptures of Lucan and Corneille 
with pleasure.’,* Long may that virtuq^^S and ve- 
nerablo age enjoy such pleayures! But why should 
he be indignant 1ha,t “the glo./ing sentiment and the 
lof^y speculation should have ])asscd from the schools 
and the closet to the senate,” and no longer only 
serving 

“ To point a moral oi) adorn a talc,” ♦ 


* Vanity of Human Wishes. -A^d. 
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t'liould bo home l|» tho Jmsinoss and tlio 

bosoms of nyi] ? Tho siilJimo froiiiiis, wJioni Mr. 
Ibirivo admires, and who sun;^ tlio obsequies of J^oiifan 
IVeedoui, has one soutimeiH, which the friends of 
jiberty in Eiij^land, if'tlinv are like, him condemned 
to lot)k abroad for a free veriimeiit, niii.st adopt: — 

“ Ib'difiiniqiie iiiiiK'jiin.iii 
LibiTtas^iltra K*lieiiiinjf|in* 

Et totios nol)ijs juj»iiio (juiwsioi Jicyatiir.”* 


six'tiAx vr. 

LVTioNs <)v tin: rnoiivnu: ('o\^ F<^)rrx(’i:s oi- 
tin: I im:n(mi uevoll nox ix r.rhoei:. 

'rriFEE is perhaps only one ofiinion about th(» E. fuch 
IiCNolulion in which its friends and ils (‘n{‘nii(' .i^ree : 
— they both c()ncei\(» that it*- intliienee Acill not bo 
I'ontined to KraiU'c* ; they lioth ])n*dict that it will 
produce jniportant chan;;es in tin* ;>eneial stale* of 
Kiiro[)e. This is tin* tlieine of tin* c'^ultation of its 
adinirers; this is tin* .-oiiive of tin* alarms ot* its 
detranlors. It \V(*re indeed dillicult to .snj)pose that a 
lle\oliilion so unparalhded ^Inudd take place in flio 
most n*nowned ol‘ tin* Kurop(*an nations, wdthout 
bt)readin" its inthience thrftu;:hout tin* (diristian eom- 
mon^wealth; conin'cted a.s it i*' by the multiplied 
r<*lations of politics, by the conimou inh-rest of com- 
m(*rc{*, by ^lu* Avph* intercourse of cuidosity and of 
literature, by similar art.t, and by con«>^enial manners. 
'Idle channels by which tin* |>re\aUin^ sei^timents of 
Trance may enter into the other nations of Euroiit*, 
aro so obvious and so numerous, that, it would be 
iinneer‘s.'«ary and t(*dioui? to detail lh(*m; but I may 
remark, as amou;;^ tlio ntost conspiciioiiSj a central 


VOL. 111. 


* Idiar'^aliji, lib. vii. 

.Ik 
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situation, a prctlominalini lan"uap;o, and an authority 
almost legislative 'in eeremonial the private 
int^rcouix* of life. These and many other causes 
must facilitate the diifusion of French politics among 
neighbouring nations: but it will bo justly remarked, 
that their etfeet nm^t in a%freafc measiin* depend on 
the stability of tlie devolution, 'Fhc* ‘*u])prehsioii of 
an honourable r(‘\olt ^vould strengthen all Uie govcrn- 
ment> of t.iiro])e : the xiewlof a s])h ndid resolution 
would be the signal of iiisiirreetion to tlu'ir subj(‘cts. 
Any reasonings on the infliienet* of th(‘ French Ivtito- 
•liition may therelbve be siipposid to be premature 
until its ])ermanenee lu* q.scert aim'd. Of tliat ]»er- 
mam*i)ee m> coin ietion is firm : but J am sensibh* 
that in the* Held of ]uditi(‘al ]»re(lietion, wln'n* veteran 
sagacity* has so ofum hc(*n dee'Msed, it heeonies me 
to harbour nilli distrii-^t, and to pro])oso with ditii- 
dc'Jiee, a eon\ ietion inllmmeed by partial (‘nihnsiasm, 
and perhaps prodne(‘d by tlie inexperienced ardtmr of 
yoiitli. 

The moment at Avhieh T write (Angn^'t 1791.) 
is jieeuliarlv erilieal. Tin* iinasion of Fram'e is now 
sprdven of a-^ imme<liate by the ('\i](‘s aiid their ]mrti- 
sans ; and a eonfederaey of despot^l is announced 
with new eonfidene^*. Tsotwithsiinuling thcM* thr(*al-?, 

1 retain my doubts ulietlier the jarring inten of 
tlie Ihirotuaii C’ourts will permit this alliance' to ha\e 

(I 

* Wiliicss tl'i TiK mcT.i1»lc o\;nn]ile of 11 m intifoii. ^\ l.o pnl>- 
lisluMl ,\ Hi luoiisii.itioii nf till* iiiijxiNsiliility ol rc-i 
inim.iii’liN in Jiiitil.nnl six months h'foii' thn rcstoiMtion <jf 
Chsirlc? II. UiliU'oiis ]no|)I *(ns li.nt* n'^iiiilly U' * im-siinuihlii 
convcniciM (• ol rrliti,iL’ to a ili'»t,int^’iitniitv. 

f The m.ili'jn inr liO'siilit\ Hisji \i il ag.innt l>i*m'li frccijoni by 
a perfiilious IViniT, who oicupirs .'iml ili‘-honoms thi' throne of 
GulttiiMis Vjis.i, c.mnot lm-ih* oiir womlcr, thop^h it may provoke 
our imliunatio‘ 1 . 7'hi' jm nsimjiT of IVpjjiIi Hi pot i "in conlH not 
rejoice in its Histiintion; nor coulika monanli, whose houstcH 
talents liavc liitherto Itecii (onfinaul to ])M)iiiy ami nsnrpation, 
fail to ho AvoiinHeH hv die osi 'DlishiiiPiit ol liooHoin ; for Ireedoni 
dcpiands genius, not luti igue, — wisdom, iiofcunniiig. 
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much oiioriry or cordiality; «ud whether the cautious 
prudence of jJ^spots will seiJl tlieir'inilit.ary slaves to 
a scluxd of’ rr(*e(lorn in France. Hut if ther(* })Gdniihts 
about the likelihood of the enterprise beiiijr uiider- 
liik(ui, tlier(‘ can b(‘ few about tin* ])robability of its 
event. History c(debrateif many conqii(\sts of obscure 
tr’ibes, wlio'^e \alom* was animated by enthusiasm; 
Init jslie r(*cords no (‘\ainple where a foreign force 
Jnis snbjn^iah^d *a poVerfiil and valiant p*cople, f?o- 
^erned liy the nio'it imperious passion that can sway 
th(‘ •human bn a^t.'^ AVhate\er wondew fanaticism 
lin^ pi'rfoniKMl, may ^/C a^ain efleeted by a ])asMon as 
ardent, llion^h not so Irausitory, because it is sanc- 
tioned by \ irliie and reason. To animate patriot isAi, — 
to sil(MH*e tumult, — to baiii^h di\ision, — Avould be 
{lie only effects of an iinaHon in tla^ j)i;f‘M‘nl stat(‘ of 
France. A ]i('ople abandoiH*d to its own inconstancy, 
Jiave often courted tin* yoke which th(*y had :hrown 
off; but to oppose fondirn hostility to the enthusiasm 
of a nation, can </nl> Iuim* the t‘ifeet of ad' .U'’: to it 
ardour, and constau^*\. ami force. Tlu'st* and '•iniilar 
Ai(‘w^ nni>t offer lhcm.-el\i*s to tin* KurojK'an CSi- 
binet> ; but p(M'lia])s liny j)<‘re(‘i\e theins(*]v(*s to be 
jdaeed in so peculiar a situation, that (‘xertioii and 

* 3 Iny T I'C j)crniilti*(l lo state lam the iuicesfors of a laiXiou 

iiovv Inv servilih l«'Ir lliis imomtIuI scnliiiient? The 
iSroifivJj NohJ<**», ( niiremliiii* for lln-ir Idn rly naih'r Kohurt Ihauav, 
thus sjM)ke io the Po])e ; — " Koii pnumnims piojjier iii\itias, 
horiorcs aiif (lii;iiiMti •‘.siil jirojatr Iilnrta!iiii tautuminocio, <jujim 
iienif) 1)01111*1 111"! *-iiiiul emu xit'i aiuiliii !” ^'or w is iliis senti- 
ment eontiiiOd to the Maun.itrs ; lu; tin* s.iiue letter ileeJares the 
assent ol' the 4 ".)ni]noiis “ 'rolaiine (\iimnunit;fs hemii K’otiaj I” 
J{elli*eliii<; on tin* v.iiioiis foitiincs ot nn eijiiiitry, I eannot ex- 
ehntc Iroiii wy mind the eoni|).ui''tm hrtwjjeii its ])resenr iviiiita- 
iJDii aiifl oiir ancient eh.irarter, — “teiTarum et liherta'is extre- 
iiios:” nor ean J torp t the liononrahle reproaidi aa^ainst flio 
Jsi'otlish name in the eliaraeter of Biiehannn bv 'JVnianns (Hist, 
lih. K\Ai eap. 11 .), “ Liheitate jrenii innata in ivpiiin fa^tij'iiijn 
sierrliior.’' 'I’his inelaneholy ^‘tro^I)eel is however relieved hy 
die ho]ie that a cnllant ainl uili entered jieojilc will not be slow^ 
in renciving the er^l’ur biich rej'roathes. 

i 
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iiiactiAiiy aiT I'qually p( If tlwy fail in iho 

atlenijit to cni-^li •the in iiit liberty of Fraiieo, the 
inotfeetual eflb] t r(*eoil on tlieir own f»:oveninii‘nls: 
if they tamely sufler a m'UooI* of IVeedom to be 
founded in the <*eiiti*e of Knropo, tliey must foroM'e 
llie lio^ls of disciples that a>-e to issue from it for the 
sub^el•^ion of th(‘ir d(‘spolisin. 

TIk'v eaniiol be blind to ii speoies ot danger A\diieh 
tlie hislorx of Kiii’ope re\(‘aH to ihenr iji leg'ble cJia- 
raet<*rs. They se(‘, inde<*d, that the neooliatioiis, the* 
wars, and the re\olu1ions of Miljrar policy, pass aivay 
without l(‘a\ In;^ ])ehind them jioiy vesti;re of tlu*ir 
transitory and innoininioiis operation : ])ut they njusfc 
rernatk also, that besides this monotonous \illany, 
(hen* are eas(*s in ^v hieh lOuropt*, aeluated l)y a eoiu- 
moii passion, has appeared as om* nation, i’lu* r(‘li- 
^ioiis pi-si())i animated anel nniel(‘d tlie* spirit of 
chivalry:- hence an^-^c the* Crusaeles. ‘‘A in*rve 
A\a- tejuehed of exeptisile leeliiu* ; aiiel the sensatieni 
'' i])rateMl te) the heart of Kiire)p(*.‘‘’ f In the same* 
matme r the lb foi enatiem i»a\e* riM* te) reli»ie)us wars 
the elur.itiem e)f v\ liM'h (*\e*e‘eel( el a e*entur^ ami a half. 
l»e)lh (*\amj)les pie>\«‘ the* e\isttne*e* of thal s}m])athy, 
by the* means eil' w hie*h a ;^i(*at pas^iein, tal\in;f its ri^c 
in any e*e)n>ieh i able* state e)f Jhire)pe*, mu>t circulate 
thie^'e;h the* whole* Cdiristian e*e)mme>nvvealth. Illu- 
sion Is, he)we‘\e*r, Uan>ie*nt, while truth is imme)rtal. 
Tin* epide*mical lanaticisin of fe)rm(‘r limes was she>rt- 

• The iiifi-xf iin|Mit.uir mate inis for tin jiliil()M)|)ln e)fhistniy 
arc eoll it <l tiom nnniks mi the evnniKh im i ol tlie situ.itienm 
ami sLiitiiiH tils of .li-^taiit ju ijmls ; .‘iiiel it ina.v hi eirjmis as ni 11 
as iiisiiiK nvi , to ])iis,iil to the mmIu the* topus hy whieh tin* 
Caleinnrs ol ( hanis I. wen m iiutnl, to awake.M the* )e.ilonsy 
ami solujt tlA* .ii<l <1 fh( laiTojMaii emiiN — “A 11.1111*1 loiis 
con^>m.itio)i ol 111-. sithints have Janl .1 eksi^n to dis- 

solve the ine))i.i;c h}- .ml fiaim* ot pm riininit, hn omm^ a dan- 
irerous pie< cell lit to ill the iTtonaie|^ii s ol ( 'liiistemlom, il at- 
tclieleel with siieeess m the 11 tleMm*.”— ('h.iiles l.\ Iii-'tiue tioiis 
to his ^^mlstel m Diiiin iik,, ^aflllow’s ]\Kmons, \ol. in. p. 257 . 

* 1^, Gibbon, Incline and Jf.ill, &c., chap, 
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.li\o(l, for it could only fionusli in the eclipse of rea- 
son: but tho.^^rtiions enllimiasm of liberty, though it 
be like that hinaticibiii contagious, is not like it tmn- 
hitory. 

Hut there are other circiinistanees which entitle us 
to (*xpee1, that the example of France will have a 
mighty infliieiux* on the subjects of despotic govern- 
ments. The Ciolhic go\(‘nunents of Europe have 
lived their time? “ MaiiJ and hn* ever!” fs the sage 
f'xclamation of IMr. Hume.* Idmits are no less rigor- 
ously prescrih(‘d by Nature to the age of^overnments 
than to tlial of individuals. The 1/eroie governments 
of (Greece }i('lded to a bojy of ](‘gis]ati\e rcjuiblics : 
tho>e were in tlndr turn svvallowcal up by tli<‘*con- 
([ui‘s1s of lvomi‘. 'riiat great (‘inpire itself, und(‘r the 
same forms, juisscal through various nuaies of govcuai- 
nuuit. The tir.st usurp(*rs coneeahsl it under a repu]>- 
lican disguise ; their successors tlu'(‘W olf tJ c mask, 
and avowed a military dc'»polism: it <‘xpir(‘t in the 
(stentations f(*cblcn(‘ss of an Asiatic inonai hy.f It 
was overthrown l)y savages, vvliose rude insiiintions 
and barbarous manners have, until onr da}s, in- 
iluenced Knropc* witli a jHTinancnce n fused to vvi'^cr 
and milder laws. Hut, unless liistoncal analogy be 
altogethiT delusive, the deccuM* (»f the (lotliic govern- 
liKUits cannot be <listant. Their inatiirity is long 
and sym])toms of tlieir d<rrepitiide are rajiidly aceu- 
mulating. Wliether tlic> ^ire to be sueceeded by more 
beneliciiil or more injurious forms may be doubted ; 
but* that they are ab«)ut to jierish, we ar<‘ authorised 
to suppose, iVoni tin* usual age to whieh the govern- 
m(‘Uts r(*eorded rti liisiony have arrived. 

'Jdi^*re are also otIn*r j)resum2)tioiH furnished by 

* Philosopliiciil Works, vol. lii. p. .579. — Ei>. • 

■(■ See this jjroLiivss in tiu* coiicibc phik).so|>hy of Montc*!- 

quini, and illiisfrati'd hy fW* (opioiis clixpu'iico ot Gil»ho!i. The 
irpuhlicMU disouisi* extends flftan Auiiuslus to Se\».rii<! ; the iiiih- 
f.iry d« ‘•pntism ironi Svcriis to f)ioi;letiaM ; the Asiatic Su/tan^ 
a/hjp fiom l)ii/cl« t]/ii to thii tinal oxtinetioii of the Koniaii naii^. • 
•j: 3 
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historical analogy, whicf ftivour the supposition that 
legislative ^o\errfmenls jure about to vucccod to the 
rufle usurpations ot‘ Goiliic Europe. TJic common- 
wealths which in tlic vsixth and scventli centuries be- 
fore the Cliristian era were erected on the ruins of the 
luToic moiiarcliies of Gn^jee, are perhaps the only 
^irenuine exiiinple of fxo\ernments truly legislative re- 
corded in history. A close inspection will. ])(‘rliaps, 
discover some coincidence betwOen live circuiU'^tances 
which formed tluMU and those which now influence 
the state of* Europe. The Ehenician and E^yftiaji 
colonies were not like our cohuifcs in America, popu- 
lous enough to subdue or qxtirpate tin* native savajjres 
of GVeece : tluy wen*, hovv^c'v cr, sufli(*i('ntly so to in- 
struct and civilise them. From that alone could their 
power be derived: to that therefore wi*re tludr efforts 
directed. Irnpartinjr the arts and th(‘ knov\d(*d;fe of 
polished nations to rudt* tribes, they attracted, by 
avowed superiority of know led *»(*, a submission nt‘ces- 
sary to the effect of their lejji^lation, — a submission 
which impostors acejuire through superstition, and 
conquerors derive from force. An a^je of le^^islation 
supposes great ine-quality of knowledge between the 
legislators and' those who receive their institutions. 
The Asiatic colonists, who first scattered the se('ds of 
reUiicment, pONse''M‘d this superiority »)ver the P(*lasgie 
hordes ; and the legi>lators who in subsequent ]»eriods 
organised the Grecian comipoiivvealtlis, acquired from 
their travels in the polislied states of the East, that 
reputation of superior knowledge, which enabled 
them to dictate laws to their fellow-citizens. Let ns 
then compare Egypt and Flicnicia .<vith fne enlight- 
ened part of Europe*, — s parati‘d as widely from 
the generjfl mass ‘t)y the moral dilfonuice of instrue- 
ti^h, as these countries were from Greece by the j>hy- 
sical obstacles which ini])eded a rude navigation, — 
and we must discern, that pj^ifoso])hers b(‘coine legis- 
lators are colonists from** an enlightened country re- 
' fiyraing the institutions of rudo tribw. The present 
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moniout indeed resembles «vitli wonderful exactness 
tJjo loirislaiyt* a"C of (Iretice. l^ie multitude have 
attained suflioient knowledge to /aliio the superiority 
of enlightened ineTi ; and they relain a sufficient con- 
sciousness of i'^noranee to preclude rebellion against 
tlieir dictates. PIiilosoplTers have meanwhile lou*^ re- 
mained a (lihlinet nation in the mid.^t of an unenlight- 
ened multitude^ Jt is only now that the conquests of 
the pr(‘^s ar(‘ (*nlarging* the dominion ol^* reason; as 
the vessels of Cadmus and Ceerops s])read the arts 
and the wisdom of the East among thcbEelasgic bar- 
barians. • 

'riiese geiu'ral causes, -»-tho unity of the European 
commonwealth, tlui d(*(Tepilinle on which its fortui- 
tous governments are verging, and tln‘ similarity be- 
tween our age and the only rceor(k‘d j^*riod wh(‘u the 
ascendant of [)hiloso|)hy dictated laws, — entitle us to 
ho])(* that fr(*e(loin and reason will bo rapidl} [>ropa- 
gated from their source in France. And th(‘re ire not 
wanting symptoms which justify the sj)eculal ju. The 
ll?*st sy]nj)touis which indicate the approach of a con- 
tagious dis(‘asc are tin* ])re<*autions adopt(*d against it: 
llio tirst marks of the probable ])rogr(‘ss of French 
primM'pIe." are the alarms betrayed by despots. The 
Courts of Europe seem to look ou France, and to ex- 
claim in their despaii, — 

“ nine poi»ul> iao* rogoni, bclloquc .supcrbiini. 

Veiitunmi \ 

*The King of Spain already seems to tremble for his 
throne, though il Ik* erected on so firm a basics of ge- 
neral ignoranc?* ami trinmphanl prie'^tcraft. By ex- 
pelling foreigners, and by subjecting tin* entraneo of 
travellers to such multiplied i*esfraints, ‘he seeks the 
preservation of his despoti>ni in a vain atternftt to 
convert his kingdom into a Bastille, anci to banish liis 
subjects from the b^propcan coininonwcalih. Tlu^ 
Cliincse govcrnincnt has*injleccl thus maintained its 
pernianeiiey > but it is insulated by Nature jn(ftio 

^ Iff j. 
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effectually than l)y polic}}. Let flic Court of IVIadrid 
r(*call her ami )assH dors, ijjhut up her (U^rts, abandon 
lier. commerce, sev(M* e\1‘ry ti(* that iiiiites her to 
Euroi)e: tlie elfect of such shallow policy must bo 
that of all iiudlectual rif^our (and all rigour short of 
extirpation is hero inefFeetuU), to awahen reflection. — 
to stimulate inquiry, — to a<ii»ra\ate d^’scontcnt, — and 
to provoke comuUion. “ There are no ionprer Pyre- 
nees,” said Louis XIV., on the acccssitui of his j^rand- 
son to file Spanish throne: “There are no longer 
Pyrenees,” e^olaim tin* alarmed statesmen of Araujirez, 
— “to protect our des])oti*^m froj#' l)(*innr consumed by 
the sun of lilau t^.” The alarm of the Pope* for the 
little ••remnant of his authority naturally increases 
with the probability of tin' diflusion of Fnmch prin- 
ciples. l^ven the mild and tenqieiate aristoci’acies of 
Swit/erland seem to apiindnud the anival of that 
period, when men will not be conhmt to ovvi' the 
benefits of "overninent to tin* fortuitous character of 
their ^n^ernors, Init to its oun intrinsic e\eelhmeo. 
Even the unsuccessful ^tnitrule of lJ(‘i»e, and th(‘ theo- 
cratic insurrection of lirahant, have left behind tliem 
traces of a patriotic party, whom a uum* tavourable 
moment may I'all into more sueees-ful action. The 
despotic Court of tin* TLi;rue is hetravin^ alarm that 
thej,>uteh rijniblie may }(*t revive, on lh(‘ destruction 
of a i^ov eminent odioii' and intolcrabh* to an ininieiiso 
majority of the people. Evt;ry when* lh(‘n are those 
alarms discernible, which an* the most evident symp- 
toms of tin* apiu’oaehing downfall of the EiiropeAn 

despotisms. 

But the impression jirodueed by tht* Frerfih devo- 
lution in England, — in a.i enliirhtened country, 
which had lUng boasted of its freedom, — merits more 
part!oular remark. Before the publication of JMr. 
Burk(*, tlie public were not recovered from that asto- 
nishment into which they haej b(‘(‘n plunged by un- 
exampled events, and the general opinion could not 
been collected with precision. ^But that per- 
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formance lias dividod. the nation into marked parties. 
It lias prodin^d a controve\>y, whk;li may be regarded 
as tlie trial^of the French -i^evolution b(*fore the.en- 
lifrldened and independent tribunal of the En<;lisli 
public. Wliat its decision lias been I shall not pre- 
sume U) decide' ; for it <#)es not become an advocate 
to announce the deeision of Ihc judf^c. But this I 
may be p(*nnitt(‘d to remark, that the conduct of our 
eneini(*s lia^ nof re.^(•Inbl^d IIm* usual triuntjdi of those 
Avlio have been victorious in .the war of rc'ason. In- 
st eiid of the triumphant calmness that is^ev(u* inspired 
by con^cifius snperitirity, tliey have betrayed the bit- 
terne>s of dc'leat, and tju' ferocity of ri*<entin(*nt, 
whi<^*h an' ])ecnliar to tin* bla^'k ri'vc'nirc' of dt4:ccied 
inipo'^tun'. Fric.stcraft and Toryism have been sup- 
ported oidy by literary ad v oea tes of tin* most miser- 
able descn])ti()u : but tlu'y have be('n*ably ahh'ii by 
auxiliaries of anotlier kind. Of tlie two j^ix'at <*lasses 
of ('m'lnies to jxililieal ndorm, — tin' interest'd and 
th(‘ prejudic('d, — tli<* aeti\ity of tin* first usu; y sup- 
plii's what may lie wanting in the trih'iits of th(' last. 
Judj^es hav(' tbrirotten the dignity of their function, — 
]n*i(.-^ts the niildnes.-, of tln*ir relii^ion ; the Bench, 
which should have' spokc'ii with the ^'cri'iie temjier of 
justice*, the FuI|mI, v\ hence only should have issued 
tin* healinii; souud.'i of charity, liave* been prostituh’il to 
party ]uu’j)n.v(*-,, and pollutcel with iuveetiv('s a*raii|.-t 
Ireeelom. Tin* eliurclie^ have resounded with lan- 
a:uai»:(‘ at which Laud wouhl hav^e shiuhh*red, and 
Saf*h(*vi'r(‘ll would have' Idushed: tin* most profane 
eonijiari'-ons bctwion our eluty to tin* Divinity and to 
kiu*rs, htfv'(* be<*n nnbly.shiuirly pronoinieed : llattery 
eif ilu* Ministc'i’s has been mixed with the solemnities 
of n'lijrioii, by the servant'-, and iiT the temple of Ciod. 
Tlu'se protli^ate procet'din^s have* not be'i'u limite*fl to 
a single spot: they have* lM*en ire*iu*ral emor Knplaiid. 
Jn many e*)inre*h(*.s tlft* Fre*ne*h He*\'e)liitiun has been 
es’presslt/ named : in a mi»je»rity it was the constant 
tlieme of invee^Mve* for many wee*ks beibro its intemlc^t 
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celebration. Yet tlieso are the •pcac(‘fiil pastors, wlio 
so sincerely and niOekly cl^precate ])olitk/al sermons.* 
Nor Avas this sutReient.l* The p*o.s.sness'of the popu- 
lar mind, on which political inveeli\e .made but a faint 
inipres'^iori, Avas to be rousWl into action by ndi^doua 
fanaticism, — the most intnfctable and dorniii(*erinfr of 
' all de.-truetive pas>ions. A clamour Avhieli had for 
half a century lain dormant has b(*en revived : — the 
Church AVJis in dani'CT! Hie .^piriti* of ])ersecntion 
against an niipopnlar sect lias licjai artfully excis’d ; 
find the frici«'ds of fn‘(‘doni, Avlioin it nfi;>fht be od.wus 
and djin^rerous prole^-sedly to all*tck, fire to 1 k‘ ov(*r- 
Avhelnied as DisMuitcrs. 'I'hat the majority of the 
advoAites for the French llcAohition are not Dis-^iui- 
ters is, indeed, siillicimitly known to their encinii's. 
Th(*y are avcU known to be philo.sophers and friends 
of humanity, superior to the cnnl of any sect, and 
inditferent to the doj^mas of any popular laith. lJut 
it has suited the j)iirp<M» of lh(‘ir prc>fli^ate adver- 
saries to confound tluMii Avith the Dissmiters, and to 
animate a^raiiist tlimn the fury of pi*(‘judi(*es Avhieh 
those very ad\ersaries despised. 

The ditfusion of these iiive<*tiA'es lias produced those 
ob\dous and iuexitjible etfects, Avhieh it may ri*f(uire 
somethin^ more tlum candour to MipjxKsi* not foreseen 
an4« desired. A bjindilti, which had lu'cii previously 
vStimulat(‘d, as it has since been excustsl and pane;ry- 
rised by incendiary libellers^ hav(* Avreaked their vmi- 
geanci* on ii philosojiher I, illustrious by his talents and 
Ids AA'ritiiigs, venerable for the spotl(‘Ss of^iis 

* Thfsc arc no vairiic a(*cu«!anon‘!j A scniion uas^prcached in 
a parish cliiirch in Middh-srx on iho aimivn'sarv of the Jtestor- 
ation, in Avhich ftrniiiPpniiis.hnicnt \mis (Iciioiinccd n;4:iii)st poli- 
ticai disatlcction ! I'crsons lor avIiom* disceriiiiiuiit and vcnudiy 
I can he nspoijsiljlc, wire ainoii;; the iii(li;;HaTit auditurb of this 
infernal homily. 

f Alhirliiif; to till* (destruction c/T)r. IVicstlcy's house in the 
TK'i^'hhoiirhood of IJiriiiiughn i1>y the mob, on the 14th of Julv, 
— Ed. 
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lift*, anti amiable for the unoflrt*ntlm»:j simplicity of his 
jiianiiers. ^Ac cxct'^^cs k'f this* mob of* churchmen 
juitl lojalis(a are to bo pjorly expiated by tht^ few 
inis^iiidetl victims who are saoriiiced to tlio vengeance 
of tlu* law. I 

We are, howevei*, only concernt*d with these fact<, 
as th(*y are twideriee from our enemies of the probable * 
2)rogre‘>-. t)f frtg'doin. 'IJlit* jn^obabilily of ^hat progress 
they all conspire to jwonc. The briefs of the l^ipe, 
and the pamphlets of JVIr. Burkt*, the edicts of the 
Sf)aiiish (^ourt, anti the mandates of the Spanish in- 
quisition, tlu* HirTniiighain rioters, and the Oxford 
graduates, etpially r(*nder to Liberty the involuntary 
Jioiuage of their alann. * 



REASONS 

AGAINST 

THE FRENCH WAR OF. 1793.“^ 


At iho comiucnooiuont of i!ic yoar 1703 tlio wliolo 
body ()f tho siipporti^rs of th(‘ war s(‘0in(‘d iinaniinous ; 
yrt even tlien was per<*eptible flie jcrenu of a diilerence 
wliicli time and events have siiiee unfoldc'd. The 
INlinister had (*arly and frecjiKMit re^'oiir^e lo tlio hi"h 
priiiei2)les of Mr. lliirke, in order lo adorn his oi*ations, 
— to assail liis anlaf?onists in d(*])ate, — to )>I‘u*ken the 
elmracter of the enemy, — and to arouse the national 
spirit against them. Amid the fliietnaling t’ortuno of 
the war, lie seemed in llie moment of victory to de- 
li VTr opinions scarcely distingiii.shahle from tho-^e of 
Mr. Burke, and to recede* from them by imp(‘rcei)tible 
degr(H“<, as succ(*.ss ahamloned tlu* arms of the Allies. 
Wju'II tlie armies of the Fivnch r(‘pnhlie w<*j*(* t‘very 
vvdiere triumphant, and the pecuniary embarrassments 
of (h-eat Britain began to be s'^verely felt, he at hmgth 
dismissed altogether the consideration of the* inteTiial 
state of France, and profe.sseel to v ievv the war as 
merely defensive against aggressions committed on 
Gr(*at Britain and her allif*^ 

That the war w^as not jii^t on such principles 
porl^aps a very .short argument will be sutfieieiit to 
demonstrate. VV^ar is just only to those by whom it 
is unavoidable; and every apneal to arms is un- 
righteous, except that of a nation which has no other 

* From the Monthly Itcvicvv, vol. xl. p. 415. — Ed, 
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risoiirec for (lu* inaintoiianco of its security or the 
assertion of ils honour. IvjRi’y cf)fl insult do not of 
fclK*niselv('s^n:ike it lawful or a nation to .seek redress 
by war, because th(*y do i ot make it necessary : an- 
other iiH^aUiS of redress ^ still in h(‘r power, and it is 
.still her duty to employ it. ft i.s not either injury 
or in'-ult ; but injury for which r(‘j)aratioii has been * 
asked and deni(»d, or insult for which satisfiction has 
been demaiidetf andivfused, that places lief in a state in 
which, ha\in« in vain employ (‘d every other means of 
\ifidicatin;T Jkm* rij^hts, slu may ju^tl) jjs^ert them by 
anus. Any eoinmffn wealth, tlierefore, which .shuts up 
lli(* ehaniiel of iiegoliaticyi wliili* disputes are deptmd- 
iijg, is the author of tlu‘ Avar which may (bllow. As 
a ])erfect (*(|uality pre\aiJs in the society and inlcr- 
eouis(‘ of nations, no ^tat(* is bound to di^srrade her- 
H‘lf by .submit tiinjf to unaAOA\e<l and elande^tine ne- 
gotiation ; but evt'ry gf)\(*nim(‘nt lias a p(‘rl» ct j’ght 
to b(‘ admitted to that open, avowed, lu horised, 
honourable uegotiatioii which in the pnict e of na- 
tions is (Miij)1o> (‘d for tl)<‘ ])acilic adjustment of tli(‘ir 
contested elaim.s. I'o nduse authorised negotiation 
is to refill* the only negotiation to uliieli a go\ern- 
m(*iit is tureed to .submit: it i>, thf*!*! fore, in elleet to 
refuse in‘£><)ti.ilioii altegetber; and it follows, as a 
necessary eunse([iience, tliat they who refuse 'tueh • 
authorised neirotiatioii aif» respoiisihle fora war Avhich 
that refusal makes on l^eir j»art unjust. • 

These ])rinciples a|)]>ly Avith irresistible force to tlic 
cSiiduet orthe Kiiiilisli (iov erniiient in llu* comm(*nce- 
iiient of the present Avar. They complained, ])erliaps 
justly, /tf the (f[)(*uing^>r the Scheldt, — of the Ih’creo 
of lirateriiity, — oC the couiitt nance shown to disairected 
Englislmieii : but they refused that authorised inter- 
course Avith tlu' French (b»A eminent through its* am- 
bassador, M. Cbauveliu, A\lncb might Itave amicably 
terminated these disputes. It is no aiisAAcr that tlu'y 
were r(‘ady to carry on a vlandcstine correspondence 
with that goyjfiimeiit tlu*ougli Noel and Marct, orally 
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otlior of its secivt That Governmont was not 

obliged to submit to Mich an intcroolll^e ; and the 
British Government jmt itlidf in the wring by re- 
fusing an intcTcourse of ano' Ikt sort. 

No difficulties arising fro. i a refusal to negotiate 
embarrass the system of ]Mr. Lurke. It is fouiul(*d on 
I the ])rinciple that the nature of the ^^Vench govern- 
ment is a just ground of war for its destiuction, and 
regards the particular acts of that giverniiKut no 
farther than as they are proofs of its irreconcileable 
hostility to all pther stat(‘s and communities. • 

AVe are not disposed to dimy -hat so mighty a 
change in the frame of go\ (‘rnirumt and the .state of 
society, vof one of the greate.st nations of the ci\ilised 
world, as^\a> eflect(‘d by the Be\olution in Franci*, — 
attended by such e\tra^a^;ant opinions, ami producing 
sucli\iolent passions, — was of a nature to ])e danger- 
ous to the M*veral go\ernnM‘nts and to the quitd of 
the 'Narious connnunitit s, wliieh conqio-e the great 
commonweal til of I]nio]K\ To affirm the contrary 
would b(‘ in effiect to maintain that man is not the 
creature* of s> mpatliy and imitation, — that he is not 
alwa} s disposed, in a greater or l(*ss degr(‘e, to eateh 
the feelings, to imbibe the opinions, and to eopy tin* 
conduct of hi.s felhm-men. JMost of tlie rc\olutions 
^\hi£l> Inne laid ancient svstemis in ruins, and changed 
the nhole faee of .society, ffine s])rung from these 
• powi*rful and aeti\e principles pf human nature. The 
remote effect of these re\olutif)ns has beem sonudiines 
benefieial and .sometiim*s pernieions : but the e\ii 
which aecompanied them has c^er beem great and 
terrible ; their future fi'mhuiey )va.s m‘eV*ssarily ambi- 
guous and contingent ; and tji<*ir ultimate eonseipienves 
wore alway.s ch |)endei/r on circiimstanees mueh be}()nd 
the c6ntrol of the agents. With tho.se opinions, tlic 
only question* that can be at i^-sue between Mr. 
*tturke and our.sclvcs is, whcthpi^ a war wa.s a just, 
effectual, and safe iiK)de i f a\ erring the danger with 
WeHich the French B(‘Aolution might ^hreat(‘n the 
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established governments of Europe ; — just in its 
prineiple, — e^^ctual for its proposed snd, — and safe 
from tJie dagger of eollatei’d evil. On all the tluee 
Iminehes of this compn^^ ensivo question we are 
obliged to dissent very w|Jcly from the opinions of 
Mr. Ihirke. " 

We are not required to atTirm universally that tlierc 
never are eases in whieh the slate of the internal 
government of ?i, fo^igif nation may beeflmc a just 
g 1*011 nd of war ; and we know loo w(*ll llio danger of 
universal affirmations to extend our line pf posts far- 
lln‘r than is absolutiily nee(‘^sary for our own defence. 
Wo are not (*on\ineed of the fact tliat the Freneli go- 
vernment in tli(‘ your 179 f (when llic Eoyal eori*ede- 
raey originated) was of sneli a nature as to be inca- 
pa})]c‘ of b(‘ing so ripened and mitigated by a wi‘?e 
moderation in tlie surrounding Powers^lbat it might 
not l)(‘coiiie perfeelly ^afeand iiioffen'^ive to the neigli- 
bonving slab's. Till this fact be ])roved, Hie whole 
reasoning of Mr, Jhirke app(*ars to iis ineoi Iiisi\e. 
Whatever may lx* done by prud(*ne(* and forlx'arance 
is not to lx* attenqded by war. AMHx*v»*r, tlierefore, 
proposes vvar as tlie m(*ans of attaining any public 
good, or of av'<‘rtiiig any public e\il, tmist lirst pro\o 
that his object i^i unattainable by any other means. 
j\nd ])eculiarly hea^ v ih tin* burden of ])roof on 
man who, in sucli cases as the prc'^eut, is the author 
of violent counsids, — whi^*h, even vvdien they are most 
^j)eeious in promise, arc hard and difficult in trial, as 
weft as most uncertain in their is^ue, — whieh usually 
])r(*elude any .subMXjuent reenrronee to milder and 
more jno^erate i*xp(*dieyts, — and from whieh a safe 
H'treat i,s ol'teri dillieult, and an honourable retreat is 
generally iin])o>sible. * • 

Great and evident indeed must be the necessTty 
vvbieh can justify a vvar that in its naturt" must im- 
pnir, and in il.s etlecls ^nay subvert, tin* sacred prin- 
ciple of national independi'niee, — the great mast(*r- 
principle of public morality, from which all the rujfs*« 
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of the law of nations flow, and which they are all 
framed only t® d(«fond, — of which ifto balance of 
pom^r itself (for Avhieh sd'many Avars, inV)ur opinion 
just, have been carried onvih only a safeguard and an 
outwork, — and of A\hich W higher resjAcct and tho 
more* e\act observance ha\e'*bO liajipily distinguished 
our Avesterii parts of Europe, in Ibese later times, 
aho\e all otli(»r ages and countries t)f tho world. 
Under the‘ guard of this lienelable*"^ principle, our 
European societies, Avith the most different forms of 
goAernmemt and tli(» gieatest in(*qualities of strength, 
liave subsisted and flourislnsl in akUost ecpi.il security, 
— the eharaet(*r of man has lM*en exhibited in all that 
Aariety and Aigour Avhich Are necessary for the ex- 
pansion and display both of his powers and his 
A irtiu's, — the spring and spirit, and noble pride and 
gcnierous einiiLition, which ari^e fiom a division of 
territory among a number of indepiMident slates, IniAV 
been combined with a large m(*asure of that tranquil 
security vvhieli lias Ihu n toiind so rarely reeonedeable 
AAnth such a division, — the opinion of enhght(‘iic«l 
Europe has fnVnislK d a mild, but not altogi ther in- 
eflTeelual control oAcr the < xeesse^, of despotism itself, 
— and the a ietim> of tAranny have at hast found a 
safe and hospitahlo as} linn in foreign eoiintries from 
tlwo rage of their native* ojipi e^soi It has alike 
exempted in from the lethargic ejiiict of (‘xtensiv’c 
empire, — from the* scourge of vviele and rapid con- 
qiK'st, — and from the jiest of fre(|uciit donu‘stie re- 
volutions. 

This excellent principle, like ev ery oilier rule Avhich 
governs the moral conduct of maybe productive 
of oeeasiomil <*vil. It mu t be owikmI that the ab- 
holute inde|)('ndeiiee of states, and thm’r supr<*ine ex- 
clusive jurisdiction oAi*r all acts done within their own 
territory, snlire an impunity to the most atrocious 
(^jlipes either of usurpers or jof lawful governments 
degenerated into tyram ie-.. There is no tribunal 
^biyneteiit to punish such crimes, because it is not 
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for thd of xnAnkind fo vest in any tribunal an 

aatboriV)ldei|uate to their punishment; and it i«» 
better that 4hese crimps blytild be* unpunished, than 
that natfona shou}^^ ^ .dependent To admit 

auch.ajf'- aptliorit)r*|vOulcJr q^iy be to supply fresh 
incitem^fo to aiubition ax?d rapine, — to multiply the 
grounds 'tn war, — to sharpen the rage of national 
animosity^ to ^stroy the confidonco of independence 
and internal qik(ot,^and* to fumibh new pretexts for 
invasion, for conquebt, and for partition. When the 
!^nian general Flaminius was accomplishing the con- 
quest of Greece, uuder pri»teiico of enfranchising the 
Grecian republics, ho partly covered his ambitious 
designs under colour of punishing the atrocious crimes 
of the Lacedaemonian tyrant Nabis.* When Catha- 
rine XL and lier accomplices ptn'j)etrated the greatest 
crime which any nioderu government lias ever com- 
mitted against another nation, it was easy lor them 
to pretend that the partition of Inland was essary 
for the extirpation of Jacobinism in the -lortli of 
Europe. 

Wo are tlicreforo of opinion tliat the War proposed 
by Mr. Burke is unjust, both because it has not been 
proved that no other raeans than V^ar could have 
preserved us from tin* daiigc r ; and because war was 
an expedient, wliich it was impossible to employ t'tf 
such a purpose, without shaking the authority of that 
V great tutelary principle, qiitler the shade of which the 
nations of Euiopi* have so long flouriJied in security. 
Tlftre no cas(* of fact made out to which the prin- 
ciples of the law of vicinage aio to apply. If the fact 
had beeiFpiov(‘(); wo in^ht confes's the justice of the 
war ; though even in that can^ its wisdom and policy 
wouli still remain to be considered. • 

The first question to be discussed in the exanfin- 


• Livy, lib. xxxiv. cap. 24 • The %\ho1e narrative is extremely 
curiuus, and nut ivithout icscmdlaqcc and application to later 
event*!. *m 
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ation of every measure of policy is, whether it is 
likely to bo effectilal for its proposed el&ds. That the 
war against Franco was Inadequate to tHe attainment 
of its object, is a truth wmch is now demonstrated by 
fathl experience; but whVh, in our opinion, at the 
time of its commencement, was very evident to men 
of sagacity and foresight. The natuie of the means 
to be employed was of itself sufficient to prove their 
inadequacy. The first condition bssontial to the 
success of the war was, that the confederacy of 
ambitious princes who were to carry it on, should 
become perfectly wise, moderate, iand disinterested, — 
that they should bury in oblivion past animosities and 
all ntutual jealousies — that they should sacrifice every 
view of ambition and every opportunity of aggrand- 
isement to thp great object of securing Europe from 
general confusion by rc-establibhing the ancient mon- 
archy of France. No man has proved this more un- 
answerably than Mr. Burke himself. This moderation 
and this disinterestedness were not only necessary 
for the union of the Allies, but for the disunion of 
France. 

But we will venture to affirm, that the supposition 
of a disintcrcstbd confederacy of ambitious princes is 
as extravagant a chimera as any that can be laid to 
tlic charge of the wildest visionaries of democracy. 
The universal peace of the Abbe St. Pierre was 
plausible and reasonable, 'v^hen compared with this 
supposition. The universal republic of Anacharsis 
Cloots himself was not much more irreconcileUble 
with the uniform experience and sober judgment of 
mankind. We are far from confounding tv^o writers, 
— one of whom was a benevolent visionary and the 
other a sanguinary madman, — who had nothing in 
common but the wildness of their predictions and the 
oxtravaganbe of their hopes. The Abbd St. Pierre 
had the simplicity to mistajed an ingenious raillery 
of the Cardinal Fleuri fc*- a deliberate adoption of Ms 
^lyyerics. That minister had told him “ that he had 
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forgotten an indis^nsablo preliminary — that of send- 
ing a body 01 missionaries^ to turn the hearts and 
minds of th* princes of EuApe.” Mr. Burke, with all 
his knowledge of human Jneture, and with all his 
experience of public afFaij/s, haa forgotten a circum- 
stance as important as that which was overlooked by 
the simple and recluse speculator. He has forgotten 
that he must ha^je made ambition disintercsl^ed, — ^powor 
moderate, — ^the selfist generous, — and the bhorl-sighted 
wise, before he could hope for success in the contest 
which he recommended.* To say that the authors 
of the partition of Poland could be made perfectly 
wise and honest, they might prevail over the French 
democracy, is very little more than the most chimerical 
projector has to offcT for his wildest scheme. Such 
an answer only gives us this new gnd important 
information, that impracticable projects will bo re- 
alised when insurmountable obstacles arc overcome. 
Who arc you that presume to frame laws fo men 
without taking human passions into account, — to 
regulate the actions of mankind without regarding the 
source and principle of those actions ? A cliemist 
Avho in his experiments should forgj?t the power of 
btcam or of electricity, Avould hn\e no right to be 
surprised tliat his apparatus sliould be sliivered to 
pieces, and bis laboratory covered with the fragmenif. , 

* Perhaps something mor(fof flexiiality of character and ac- 
coi^pnudution of temper, — a mind moic broken down to tJie 
practice of the woild, — would h.nc fitted Afr Burke better for 
the execution of that art whicli is the sole mstniinent of political 
wisdom, iflid withoat whidi^the highcbt politkal wisdom is but 
barren speculation — wc mean the ait of guiding and managing 
xuankhid. 11 ow can be have forgotten tliat the^a vulgar politi- 
eians were the only tools with which he had to wont in reducing 
his schemes to practice? Thc'^e “crcafcuics of the desk and 
creatures of favour” unfortmiately govern Europe? The ends of 
generosity were to be coiniliEibscd alone through the agency of the 
selfish } ^d the objects of pn^spe^tive wisdom were to be attained 
by the excitions of the short-sighted* Monthly Review (N, 
voLxix.p.317. — Ed. • 
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It must be owned, indr od, that no one could have 
ventured to pitdiJt the extent and crtravaffance of 
that monstrous and alnyst incredible ^ in&tudtion 
which has di^tra(t(d tlul strength and palsied the 
arms of the Allnd ro«us\ but it was easy to fore- 
see, and it was in tact piedutcd, th*it a sufficient 
degne of lint infituitioii must pic vail to defeat the 
attainment of tlw ii pioksscd(Ohje(t. ,We cannot help 
expifssing our surpiisc, thit thc^ immense difference 
in this ic-'ptd between the piemen t confide lacy and 
the Grand A<Miin(( o( King V\ ilium 111 did not pre- 
'-ent itself to the gic it iindei''taflding of Mi Buikc 
This IS a wai to aveit tic dinjrei of the French 
Revokition, in whieli it is indispe usably neet'-saiy to 
avoid 'll! ipjKuinet of i design to aggrandi^'C the 
Allies at tin expense of 1 i inee The e>tiifi was one 
designed to limit the exoibitinl powti of Louis, which 
was ehiefly to Ik effeefed by dimimsliing his 6vti- 
grown domlnlon^ I he iiumbeis of that confederacy 
gritified then own ambition b} tlie same means 
whieli piovideel foi the gene lal safety In that con- 
test, (\eiy eemquesi piomotedthe gcncial object — in 
tills, eveiy tonepiest letanK and tends to elefeat it 
No lonnntK meehntion — no chime iical dismtercst- 
e^dness — no ^leiifiee of piivatf aggianeliNcme nt to 
Ae» cause of Luiojk, w icejuired m th it coiifedeiac}- 
Yet, with that gie it lelvantige, it is ilniost the only 
one re eoided ill Instoi}, wh h was successful Still 
it i( quiK d, to binhl it up, and hold it toge the i, all the 
exalte d ge niu^ ill the e ompre he nsi\ e w isdoni, all \ln 
dismtciestid m di iilion ind all the un'-haken pti- 
seveiance of William* — oiher talcnls tharf those of 

J “ If thd* he in} mm in tin present age who deserves the 
honoiii ot king tonijirel with this gn it pniut, it is George 
Washington •Ihe iiitiit <f both i*? more solid than dazzling. 
The same j lain sense the «• unt sum heity of cli ii uter, the same 
love ot their counti}, tIu s n^c uficitleLted heriisne distingtiish 
^th these illusliious men md both were so highly favoured by 
fOvy idenee as to be ni ide i s ehysen lubtiuiuents tor redeenung 
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petty intriguojand pompous doclaniation. The bitter- 
est oncmic^ of our present ministers could scarpely 
imagine so cruel a satire /upon them, as any com- 
parison lK‘twccn their tal.tits and policy, and those 
of the great monarch, ^fhe disapprobation of th(‘ 
conduct of the British Cabinet must have risen to an 
extraordinary degree of warmth in the mind of Mr. 
Burke, before coijld Have prevailed on* himself to 
bring into view the policy of otlwT and better times, 
and to awaken recollecfioiis of ])ast wisdom and glory 
winch must tend so^uch to embitter our indignation 
at tljc present misinanageinent of public affairs. In 
a word, Ihe success of tlie^varnqnired it to be fjglt by 
Frenchmen to lx* a war directed against the Revolution, 
and not against Franco ; while the ambition of the 
Allies necessarily made it a war against France, and 
not against the Ue\ olntion. Mr. Bui ke, M. de Ca lonne, 
M. Mallet du Pan, and all the other distinguished 
writers who have ap])eared on b(*half of the 'rench 
Royalists — a name ^^hu•h no man should ])ronounce 
without pity, and no Englishman ought to utter 
without bliame — have acknowledged, lamentcnl, and 
eondenino*d tlu' wndchcul policy of the confederates. Wo 
have still to impeach th(*ir s.iga( ity, for not having 
originally foreseen A\hat a biitlle instrument such a 
conf<*doracy inu-'t pro^e; A\e lia\e still to reproach 
them, for not having from the first perceived, that to 
embark the safety of Europe on the success of such 
an jilliance, was a most ambiguous xwliey, — only to 


natiotiA boiKkigc. As ^illinm had to contend with greater 
laptiims, and to stiuggh ^^itiI iiioic < oinpla.ited ])olitical difil- 
(Miitics,’ 'wc aic able moie duisuily t(/ .isrcitaui his inaitial 
j)rowess, and his fi\il prudence It has luiii the fortuinii of 
Washington to give a more signal juoot of lus dismterestcdncFs, 
as he was placed in a situation in \\hich he eould without blame 
resign the supreme adminis>lr.|tion of that commonwealth which 
his valour had guaukd in infaac} against foreign force, and 
which his wisdom has since guided tlhough still nioic formidably 
domestic penis” Monthly ficricw, vol. xi. p. 308 — Ed. 

N 3 
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be Teluctftntly emt^racod, after overjr oilier expedient 
wa^ exhausted, in a case of the most imminent dan^r^ 
and in circumstances of tli^ most imperious necessity. 

These reflections natuiwy lead us to the considera** 
tion of the safety of the wm, or of the collateral evil 
with which it was pregnant in either alternative, of its 
failure or success ; and we do not hesitate to affirm, 
that, in our bumble opinion, its success' was dangerous 
to the independence of nations, and its failure hostile 
to the stability of go\ ernments. The choice between 
two such dreadful evils is embarrassing and crGel: 
yet, with the warmest zeal for the tranquillity of every 
people, — with the strongest wishes that can arise 
from personal habits and character for quiet and 
repose, — with all our heartfelt and deeply -rooted 
detestation foi" the crimes, calamities, and horrors of 
civil confusion, we cannot prevail on ourselves to 
imagine that a greater evil could befall the human 
'race than the partition of Europe among thfi spoilers 
of Poland. All the wild freaks of popular licentious- 
ness, — all the fantastic transformations of government, 
~all the frantic cruelty of anarchical tyranny, almost 
vanish before the terrible idea of gathering the whole 
civilised world umler tjie iron yoke of military dos- 

g )tism. It is — at least, it was — an instinct of the 
nglish character, to feel more alarm and horror at 
despotism than at any other of those evils which 
affiict human society ; and ^ve own our minds to be 
still under the influence of this old and perhaps ex- 
ploded national prejudice. It is a prejudice, however, 
which appears to us founded on the most sublime and 
profdund philosophy ; and has been implanted in 
the minds qf Englvhmen by their long experience of 
tw mildest and freest government with which the 
b^Mty of IJivino Providence has been pleased for so 
centuries to favour so cojisiderablo a portion of 
Jke ^man race. It has been nourished by the blood 
our forefathers ; it is cml>odicd in our most venc- 
Rble institutions ; it is the spirit of our sacred laws ; 
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it is the anima^ng principle of the ]^nglish character ; 
it is the ver^ lifp and soul of the British constitution ; 
it is the distinguishing nobilitj of the meanest 
Englishman ; it is that pr< Ad privilege which exalts 
him, in his own respect, >mbove the most illustrious 
slave that drags his gilded chain in the court ol a ty- 
rant. It has given vigour and lustre to our warlike 
enterprises, jusitce sffid humanity to our .laws, and 
character and energy to our national genius and lite- 
rature. Of such a prejudice we are not ashamed: 
and we have no desije to outlive its extifletion in the 
minds of our countrymen : — 

“ tunr* omno Latinum * 

Fabula nomcn cnt.”* 

To return from wliat may bo thought^a digression, 
but which is inspired by feelings that we hope at 
least a few of our readers may still be old-fashioned 
enough to pardon us for indulging, — wo proi*f< d tO • 
make some remarks on the dangers with whieli the 
failure of this war threatened Europe. It is a memo- 
rable example of the intoxication of men, and of their 
governors, that at the commencement pf this war, the 
bare idea of the possibility of its failure would have 
been rejected with indignation and scorn: yet it 
became statesmen to consider this event as at least** 
possible ; and, in that alternative, what were the con- 
sequences which the European governments had to 
apprehend ? With their counsels baflled, their armies 
defeated, their treasuries exhausted, their subjects 
groaning under the weight of taxes, their military 
strength Tiroken,* and their reputation for military 
superiority destroyed, — they have Jo contend, in their 
own states, against the progress of opinions, whyh 
their own unfortunate policy has surrounded with tho 
dazzling lustre of heryism, and with all^the attrac- 
tions and fascinations of victory. Disgraced in a con- 


Phars^lio, lib. vii. 
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flict with democri^cy abroad^ with w^at vigour and 
ejSRjpi can the/ repress it at home P If tjjioy had for- 
bdme *from entering on ^he war, the I'cputation of 
their power woi^ at least ^avo bo*on whole and entire : 
the awful question, whetlic\ the French Revolution, or 
the established governments of Europe, are the 
strongest, would at least have remained undecided ; 
and the people of all countries woul 1 not have wit- 
nessed the dangerous examples of their sovereigns 
Imiiiblcd before the leaders of the new sect. Mr. 
Burke tells us that the war has at least procured a 
respite for Europe; but ho has forgotten to inform 
us, that Ihere are res})i1(»s wiiich aggravate the severity 
of the punishment, and tliat there are violent strug- 
gles which provoke a fate that miglit othcrwibC bo 
avoided. 

Wo purposely forbear to enlarge on this subject, be- 
cause the display of those evils which, at the com- 
mencement of the war, were likely to arise from its 
failure, is now become, unfortunately, tlic melancholy 
picture of the actual situation of Europe. This is a 
theme* more adapted for rae'ditation than discourse. 
It is as sincere wedhvishers to the stability and tran- 
quil improvement of establishe*d governments, — as 
/ealous anel aident friends to that admirable con- 
stitution of government, and ha])|)y oreler of society, 
which prevail in our native Lind, that wo originally 
deprecated, and still condemn, a war which has 
brought tliLse invaluable blc^slngs into the most immi- 
nent peril. All the henovoleiice and patriotism of 
the human lieart cannot, in onr oninion, breathe a 
prayeT more auspicious ‘*)r TiJnglishmcn to the Su- 
preme Rul(*r of the world, than that they mayenjoy 
tortile latest generations tlie blessings of that consti- 
tution whicji has been bcqucatlicd to them by thoir 
forefathers. We desire its improvement, indeed — we 
ardently desire its imnrnvcmcnt — as a means of its 
reserv ation ; but, abo\ e all things, wo desire its pre- 
paration. 
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We cannot <iose a subject, on Ito are serious 
even to melancholy, without ofTeri^g tbe slender but 
unbiassed trfbute of our adix iration and thanks to 4iat 
illustrious statesman — theVriend of what we must call 
the better days of Mr. Bi^l'ke, — whdse great talents 
have been devoted to the cause of liberty and of man- 
kind, — who, o£ all meu,|most ardently loves, because 
he moat thoroughly understands, the British constitu- 
tion, — who has made a noble and memorable, though 
unavailing, struggle to preserve us from the evils and 
daifgers of the present war, — wIjo is retfuited for the 
calumnies of his enemies, the desertion of his friends, 
and the ingratitude of liis^couiitry, by the approbation 
of his own eon science, and by a well-grounded ex- 
pectation of the gratitude and rev’^erence of posterity. 
VVe never can reflect on the event of tj^is great man’s 
counsel without calling to mind that beautiful ]>absage 
of Cicero, in which In* deplores the death of hib illus- 
trious rival Hortonsius : ‘‘Si fuit tempus ulluai cum 
cxtorquerc arma posset e muni bus iratorum civium 
boni civis auetorit.is et oratio, tuna profecto fuit, cum 
jiatrocinium pacis exclusum est aut errore hominum 
ant timore,” * 


* Dc Claris Oiatoiibus. 
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To appreciate the effects of the French Revolution 
on the people of France, is an undertaking for which 
no man now aVve has sufficient materials, or sufficient 
impartiality, on if he had sufficient ability. It is a 
task from which Tacitus and Machiavol would have 
shrunk ; and to which the little pamphleteers, who 
speak on it with dogmatism, prove themselves so 
unequal by their presumption, that men of sense do 
not wait lor the additional proof which is always 
amply furnished Jby their performances. The French 
Revolution was a destruction of great abuses, executed 
with much violence, injustice, and inhumanity. The 
destruction of abuse is, in itself, and for so much, a 
good : injustice and inhumanity would cease to be 
vices, if they were not prodVictive of great mischief 
to society. This is a most perplexing account.. to 
balance. 

As applied, for instance, to the cultivators /ind cul- 
tivation of France, there -‘mff no reason to doubt the 
unanimous testimony of all travellers and observersi 
thaj^ agriculture has advanced, and that the condition 
of ^e agricultural population has been sensibly im- 

a 

• From the Edinbuigh Review, vol. xxiv., p. 518. These re- 
marks were written during tl^c Rundred Days, the author having 
13^1^ part of the preceding winter in Paris. — Ed. 
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proved. M. de }a Place calculates agricultural produce 
to have increased one fifth during tho last twenty-five 
years. M. (fuvicr, an unprejudiced and dispassionate 
man, rather friendly than ac^verse to much of what the 
Revolution destroyed, and<^ho, in his frequent jour- 
neys through France, surveyed the country with the 
eyes of a naturalist and |a politician, bears the most 
decisive tcstimofiy to thelbame general result. M. de 
Candolle, a very able* and enlightened Genevese, who 
is Professor of Botany at Montpellier, is preparing 
for the press the fruit of several ycjirs davoted to the 
survey of French cultivation, in which we are pro- 
mised the detailed proofs qf its progr(‘ss. The appre- 
hensions lately entertained by the landed inter<i«t of 
England, and countenanced by no less an authority 
than that of Mr. Malthus, that France, as a permanent 
exporter of corn, would supply our ma i1v(»t, and drive 
our inferior lands out of cultivation, — ihougli we 
consider them as extremely unreasonable, — ip »st be 
allowed to be of some weight in tliis question. No 
such dread of the rivalship of Fr(*nch corn -growers 
was ever felt or affected in this country in former 
times. Lastly, the evidence of Mr. Birkbeck, an inde- 
pendent thinker, a shrewd obscrvel*, and an expe- 
rienced farmer, though his journey was rapid, and 
tliough he perhaps wished to fiiul benefits resultinpf^ 
from the Revolution, must be allowed to bo of high 
value. • 

J5ut whatever may have been the benefits conferred 
by the R<‘volution on the cultivators., supposing them 
to hav<^ been more questionable than they apjiear to 
have been, it is ht all events obv ions, that the div ision 
of tho confiscat(*d lauds among the peasantry must 
have given that body an interesf and a*pride in tho 
maintenance of tho order or disorder wliich that 
revolution had produced. All confihcatton is unjust. 
The French confiscation, being the mo&t extensive, is 
the most abominable example, of that species of legal 
robbery. But we spcajc only of its political effete 
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on the temper of the poasantiy. T|iose effects ere 
by no means confined to those who had become pro* 
prietors. The promotioiv of many inspired all with 
pride : the whole class wim raised in self-importance 
by the proprietary dif»nift/ acquired by numerous 
individuals. Nor must it be supposed that the ap- 
prehensions of such a 1 ‘abbl^of ignoiaiit o^vners, who 
had acquired their ownerslips by picaiis of which 
their own conscience would distriist the fairness, were 
to be proportioned to the reasonable probabilities of 
danger. Th* alarms of a multitude for objects tery 
Valuable to them, arc always extravagantly beyond 
the degree of the risk, ^‘'^jMH'ially when they are 
strengthened by any sense, howev(u* faint and indis- 
tinct, of injiu-Htice, which, by the iminulable laws of 
human nuturCj stamps every pos-e^sion which suggests 
it with a mark of insecurity. It is a panic fear ; — 
one of those fears which are so ra])idly spread and 
so violently exaggerated by sympathy, that the lively 
fancy of the ancients rcjircsented them as inflicted by 
a superior power. 

Exemption from manorial rights and feudal services 
was not merely, nor i)erhaps principally, j[:onsidered 
by the French fanners a^ a relief from o]>prcssion. 
They were connected wi(h the exulting r(*collection6 
deliverance from a >oke, — of a triumph over 
superiois, — aided even by tlie rcmombraiice of tlu 
licentiousness with which Uhoy had exercised thei|^^ 
saturnalian privileges in tho first moments of thpiv 
short and ambiguous lilxTty. They recollected these^ 
distinctions as an cmaiieipation of tlieir caste. The 
interest, the pride, the re<-'*ntn‘ent, and tho fear, 1 mi 4 
a great tendency to make tho maintenance of these 
changes a point of honour among tho whole peasantry 
of I'rapce. On this subject, perliaps, tiny were likely 
to acquire tliat jealousy and susceptibility which the 
dliroersed population of the 4 ‘oiiiitry rarely exhibit, 
'dwss when their religion, or their national pride, or 
ancient usages, are violently attacked. The only 
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; flecunty for thefe objects would appear to them to be 
' a government arising, like their dw'n property and 
privileges, oit of the Revolution. • 

We are far from commending these sentiments, and 
still farther from confound*ng them with the spirit of 
liberty. If the forms of a free constitution could 
have been preserved under a counter-revolutionary 
government, peniiaps tlie*e hostile dispositions of the 
peasants and new jii’oprietor*^ against sucli a govern- 
ment, might have been gradually mitigated and sub- 
dued into being one ^)f the auxiliaries of f»'cdoin. But,^ 
in the piesent state of France, there are unhappily no 
elements of sucli combinations. There is no ^uch 
class as land<»d gentry, — no great proprietors resWent 
on their estates, — coiisc qiuMitly no headers of this dis- 
persed population, to gi\e tlnmi permanent indmmcc 
on the public counsels, to animate their general slug- 
gishness, or to restrain their occasional violence. In 
such a state, they must, in general, be inert. — in 
particular matters, wliicli touch tlnnr own {uepidiccs 
and supposc'd interest, unreascniabh* and iiT(»sistible. 
The extreme subdivision of. landed property might, 
under some ciicumstane'cs, be fa^(H^al)le to a demo- 
cratical government, lindei a linuhd monarchy it 
*is destructive eif liberty, becaus(* it annihilates the 
strongest bulwarks against the power of tlie crown. ^ 
Having no body of great propiletors, it d<di\crs the 
monarch from all regulaitand constant restraint, and 
frojp every apprehension but that of an inconstant 
^ind often servile populace. And, nudanclioly as the 
conclusion IS, it scenis too probable that the present 
state of pro])erty* and pncjndice among the larger part 
of the people of France, rather disj)ofc.cs them towards 
a despotism deriving its sole title from tin* •Revolution, 
and interested in maintaining th(‘ «5ystem of society 
which it has cstablisly^d, and aimed wit A that tyran- 
nical power which may be necessary for its main- 
tenance. * , 

Observations of a somowliat similar nature 
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applicable to other classes of the Fr^cli population. 
Many of the tradesmen and merchants, as Vell as of 
the numerous bodies of commissaries a^ contractors 
grown rich by war, had become landed proprietors. 
These classes in general lk.d participated in the early 
movements of the Revolution. They had indeed gene- 
rally shrunk from its horron ; but they had associated, 
their pride, tlieir quiet, alniust their ^oral character, 
with its success, by extensive pifrchases of confiscated 
land. These feelings were not to be satisfied by any 
assurances, however solemn and repeated, or ho\«^ver 
'sincere, that the sales of natioiihl property were to 
be inviolable. The necestgit}^ of such assurance con- 
tinually reminded them of the odiousness of their 
acquisitions, and of the light in whicii the acquirers 
were considered by the government. Their property 
was to be spared as an evil, incorrigible from its mag- 
nitude. What they must have desired, was a govern- 
ment from whom no such assurances could have been 
necessary. 

The middle classes in cities were precisely those 
who had been formerly humbled, mortified, and ex- 
asperated by the pri\ileges of ‘tlie nobility, — for 
whom the Revolution was a triumph over thoso who, 
in the daily intercourse of liie, treated them with 
•constant disdain, — and whom that Revolution raised 
to the vacant place of those deposed chiefs. The 
vanity of that numerous, intelligent, and active part 
of the community — merchants, bankers, mani^ac- 
turers, tradesmen, lawyers, attorneys, pbysicianSi 
surgeons, artists, actors, men of letters — had been 
humbled by the monarcliy, and had triumphed in the 
Revolution : they rushed into the stations which the 
gentry — emigrant,' beggared, or proscribed — could no 
loftgor fill : the whole government fell into their hands. 

Buonaparte’s nobility was an institution framed to 
secure the triumj)h of all ilips'e vanities, and to pro- 
vide against the possil^ility of a second humiliation, 
was a body composed qf a Revolutionary aristo- 
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cracy, with soiye of the ancient nobility, — either re- 
warded for their services to the Revolution, by its 
highest dignities, or compelled to lend lustre to iVby 
accepting in it secondary ranks, with titles inferior to 
their own, — and with many lawyers, men of letter^ 
merchants, physicians, Sec., who often receive inferior 
marks of honour in England, but whom the ancient 
system of the french monarchy had rigorously ex- 
cluded from such disfinctions. The military principle 
predominated, not only from the nature of the govern- 
ment, but because military distinction was the purest 
that was earned dui^ng the Revolution. The legion* 
of Honour spread the bajne principle through the 
whole army, which probably contained six-and-thirty 
thousand out of the forty thousand who composed the 
order. The whole of these institutions was an array 
of new against old vanities, — of that of the former 
roturiers against that of the former nobility. The 
new knights and nobles were daily reminded by their 
badges, or titles, of their Intercast to resist the re- 
establishment of a .system which would have per- 
petuated their humiliation. Tlie real operation of 
these causes was visible during the short reign of 
Louis XVIU. Military men, indeed, *had the courage 
to display their decorations, and to a\ow their titles: 
but most civilians were ashamed, or afraid, to use 
their new names of dignity ; they were conveyed, 
if at all, in a subdued ^oice, almost in a whisper; 
they were considered as extremedy unfashionable and 
vulgar. Talleyrand renounced his title of Prince of 
Beneventum ; and Massena s resumption of his dignity 
of Prineb was regarded, as an act of audacity, if not 
of intentional deiiance. 

Prom these middle classes were choriCn another 
body, who were necessarily attached to the Revolu- 
tionary government, — tho immense bddy of civil 
officers who were placed, in all the countries directly 
or indirectly subject to Franfce,j--in Italy, in Germany, 
in Poland, in Holland, ii^ the Netherlands, — for 
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purposes of administration of Iinance| a&d of late to 
enforce the vain prohibition of eommoi’ce with Eng- 
land. The&e were all thrown bdck on France by the 
peace. They had no hope of cuiploymeiit : their gra- 
titude, their re.seiilment, and their expectations bound 
them to the fortune of Napoleon. 

The number of persons in Franco interested, directly 
or indirectly, in tlie hah* of fontiscaltj^l |*rnperty — by 
original purchase, by some paU in the hucccsshe 
transfers, l)y mortgaijje, or by expectancy, — has been 
computed be ten million . TI'i> must be a great 
exaggeration: but one half of (lAi number would be 
more than sufficient to give (‘oloiii to the general sen- 
timdit. TJiouirh tlie lamN of the* Clmreh and the 
Crown were JK‘\er regarded in the b.\m*e invidious 
light with those of private* owners, ^ct the* whole mass 
of confiseiition was held togethci hy its Kevolutioriary 
origin: tlie possessors of tlie most odious yiart wire 
considered as tlie outposts and ad\anc(*«l guards of the 
rest. The ]mrchaseis of small lots weri* peasants; 
thobC of considerable estates wen* tlie better classes of 
the inhabitants of cities. Y(*t, in spit(* of the power- 
ful causes whicli attached tlicsc last to the Hevolution, 
it is certain, tl/at among the class ealh’d “Lf/ hQnne 
hourgeoioie ” are to he tound (he gri*at(*st number of 
^those wdio apjirovcd the restoration of the Bourbons 
a-^ the nu*ans of s(*eurity and (piiet. I1i(*y were weary 
of Kevolulion, and they dreaded confusion : but lliey 
are hurt and timid, and almost as little qualified to 
defend a throne as they arc diqioscd to overthrow it. 
Unfortunately, tlieir voice, of irreal weight in the ad- 
ministration of nirular gov(Tjtinu*iils,*is scarcely heard 
in convulsions. Tliey are dtstiiied to stoop the 
bold; — to6 often,* though with vain soriow and in- 
dignation, to crouch under the yoke of the* guilty and 
the desperate. 

The populace of gr(»ai tpvfiis (a mo'^t important 
constituent part of a trc(^ community, when the union 

liberal institutions, wiUi^a vigorous authority, pro- 
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Tides both aVe^t for their sentiments, and a curb 
on their violence), have, throughout? the French Re- 
volution, shov;ied at once all the varieties and excesses 
of plebeian passion and all the peculiarities of the 
French national character in their most exaggerated 
state. The love of show, or of change, — the rage 
for liberty or sLavery, ftb* war or for peace, soon 
wearing itself ou^ into di\gusl and weariness, — the 
idolatrous worship of^dimagogiu*'-, soon abandoned, 
and at last cruelly persecuted, — the envy of wealth, 
or the servil(‘ homage ])aid to it, — all thc^*, in every 
age, in (*very jdace,' from Ath(*ns to Paris, have 
characteriscil a populace iipt (‘ducaled by habits of 
rever(*nce for the laws, or bound by li(‘s of charaiter 
and palpable iidcnsl to lh(» otli(*r class(‘s of a free 
commonwealth. When the Parisian mob were ro- 
btraimd by a strong tfoveinriKMit, and compelled to 
ronoiinee tlieir demoeratie oigiis, tla*^ bc^came pioud 
of comjnest, — proud of llu* spl(‘ndoiir of their de pot- 
ism, — proud of th(* niagnilic<‘nce of its exhil ^lons 
and its monuments. M(mi ma> b( so brutalized as to 
be proud of th(‘ir chains. Tliat sort of interest in 
public couceiiiz, A^Jlich the poor, in lliidr inter\als of 
idleness, and esptci.illy when they are* met together, 
feel perliaps moie stiongly than other classes more 
constantly oeciij)i(*d nith prinhnlial cai(‘s, overflowed 
into new ehannels. Th(*y ap]>lauded a general or a 
tyrant, as they Innl ay)])lanih*d Hobes])ierie, and wor- 
shipped JVlarat. They .ippl.nnh'd the triumphal entry 
of aTondgn army within their walls as a grand show; 
and Ihey hu//ac(l the victoriou'^ sovereigns, as they 
would hat^e eclelhattd tlic tiiumph of a Freneh 
generaj. The reliirii of the Ronrboiis was a novelty, 
and a sight, whicli, a-^ such, inigJit amuse them for a 
day; but the establishment ot a pacifle and fnigal 
government, with an inlirin monareh and*SFi gloomy 
court, without sights or cjomitivcs, and the cessation 
of the gigantic works consfniptcd to adorn Paris, 
wore sure imough to alieiyitc the Parisian populace.^ 
VOL. III. o M 
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There was neither vigour to overawe them, — nor 
brilliancy to intoxicate them, — nor foreign enterprise 
to* divert their attention. ** 

Among the separate parties into which every people 
is divi(h‘d, the Protestants are to be regarded as a 
body of no small im})ortance in France. Their num- 
bers were rated at bctwee/i two an^l three millions; 
but their im])ortance was not to bo crtiiiiat(‘d by their 
numerical strength. Tlieir identity of interest, — 
their habits of concert, — their common wrongs and 
resentmemts, — gave them far ijwo strength llftin a 
much larger number of a secure, lazy, and dispirited 
majority. It was, gent'rally .N]>(*aking, impossible that 
French Prot(‘stants should wish well to the family of 
Louis XIV., peculiarly supported as it was by the 
Catholic party. The lenity with which* they liad long 
been treated, was ascribed more to tlie liberality of 
the age than that of the Government. Till the year 
1788, (‘ven their marriages and their inheritance’s had 
depended more upon the connivance of the tribunals, 
than upon the sanction of the law. The petty vexa- 
tions, and ineffectual pero<‘culioii of systematic exclu- 
sion from public ofiiecN, and the consequent degrada- 
tion of their body in public opinion, long survived the 
detestable but etfectual pers(*eution wliieh had been 
carried on by ini^.^ionary dragoons, *and wliicli had 
benevolently left them the choice to be liyi>ocrites, or 
exiles, or galley-sla\es. The Kevolution first gave 
them a secure and ein‘ctive equality with the C/itho- 
lics, and a real adini.s^ioii into civil office. It is to be 
feared that they may have sometimes exulted over the 
sufferings of the C’atholic Church, ' and thereby con- 
tracted some part of the 'epravity of their ancient 
. iierseeulors. But it cannot be doubted that they wore 
generally gittached to the Kevolution, and to govern- 
,«Daents founded on it. ^ 

The same observations <may be applied, without 
repetition, to other rcc+s of Dissidents. Of all the 
■'le^ns of history, there is mono more evident in itself, 
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and more unifo?mly neglected by governments, than 
that persecutions, disabilities, exclusions, — all sys- 
tematic wron^ to great bodies of citizens, — are sooner 
Or later punished ; though the punishment often falls 
on individuals, who are not only innocent, but who 
may have had the merit of labouring to repair the 
wrong. ^ 

The voluntary* associations wliieli have led or in- 
fluenced the people during the Kevolution? are a very 
material object in a review like the present. The 
very numerous body^wlio, as Jacobins or Terrorists, 
had partieijmted in the atrocities of 1793 and 1794, 
had, in the excTcisc of tyranny, sufficiently unleanied 
the crude notions of liberty with which they had* set 
out. Ilut tljcy all rc'quirt^l a government cstablisht‘d 
on Revolutionary foundations. They all took refuge 
under lluonaparle’s authority. The more ba^' ac- 
cepted clandestine p(*nsions or insignificant places : 
Barrero wrote shuish paragraphs at Paris; T.ilien 
was provided for by an obscure or a noniijial c ^iisul- 
ship in Spain. Foiiche, ^\ho condiictc'd this part of 
the system, thought the n*nio>al of an acthe Jacobin 
to a province cheaply piirelias(*il by five hundred a 
year. Fouehe himself, om* of the most atrocious of 
the Terrorists, ]iad beim gradually foi-nied into a good 
administrator under a civilised dojiotism, — regardless 
indeed of forms, but paying <*onsiderable resjieet to 
the substance, and es])erfally to the appearance of 
justice, — never shrinking from what was n(*cessary 
to crush a formidable enemy, but carefully avoiding 
wanton g-uelty apd unn(*cessary evil. Ills adminis- 
tration, during the earliJr and belter part of Napo- 
leon’s 'government, liad so much rirjiaircd ,thc faults 
of his former life, that the appointment of Savary tio* 
the police was one of the most alarming »jets of the 
internal policy ^during 4he violent period wliich fol- 
lowed the invasion of Spain., 

At the head of this sort of persons, not indeed in ^ 
guilt, but in the conspicuous nature of the a-t m 
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wliicli they liadj participated, werc^ the Regicide?. 
The execution of TiOiiih XVT. being both unjust 
an'id illegal, wa^s uncpiestionably an atrodioua niurcter ; 
but it would argue great bigotry and ignorance of 
hiimnn nature, not to bi‘ aware, that many who took 
a share in it mu'>t have viewed it in a directly 
opposite light. ]\lr. iTun|e himself with all his 
psihsion f(VJ‘ nionaicliy, admits tlpit Ciomw* II probably 
consid(T(*d diis slhire in the death of C^liarlcs I. as 
one of his jnost distinguished merit'*. Some of tho&o 
who voted }or the death of LouJ-* XVI. have ])iW{‘d 
that they acted only from (itoik'oiis judgment, by 
the decisiv e o\ kh ne(* of a iv irluoiis life. One of llieiii 
perished inriuiaua, the \ ietimof .in atteinjit torc'^toro 
the Ro^al Family. Ihit thomjii among the hundreds 
who voted for the d(‘atli of that uiifoi tunah^ Prince, 
there might be sovii e\(‘iy shade of moialit} from the 
blackest depiMvity to the very eonfim's of purity — at 
least in hcntinunt, it was impossible that any of 
them couhl be eunteinplat<‘d without horror by the 
brolliers and dauglitcr of the murd(‘r(‘d Monarch. 
Nor would it b(* le-s v ain to ex])ect that th(‘ obj<‘eis 
of thifij hatredf should fail to support those Revolu- 
tionary authoi iti<*s, which securi'd them from pinrish- 
incnl, — which coveied them from contempt by station 
and ojnderice, — andvvhieli compelled the monarclis of 
Europe to riecixe tlum into their paUees as amba&- 
sadois. I'liey might be — The f.ir gri iter part of them 
ccitainly h.ul becDine — indiiferent to libei ty -^.per- 
haps jiaitial to that exercise of unlimited power to 
which they had been accustomed ^under ijliat they 
called a “free” govennuen#: but they could not bo 
indifferenti in th(<r dislike )f a govornimnit, ‘under 
vi»hicli their vtiy l)(*sfc condition v\at> lliat of pardon(*d 
criminals, }vho&e criminality was the more odious on 
account of the s.id neees-sity v^hich m^de it pardoned. 
All tlic Terrorists, and almost all the Regicides, had 
accordingly aecejitcd “cm diiments and honours from 
^Napoleon, and were eager to support Jiis authority as 
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a Revolutionary|dcspotism, strong enough to protect 
them from general unpopularity, and to insure them 
against the vj»ngeancc or the humiliating mercy o^ a 
Bourbon government. 

Another party of Revolutionists had committed 
great errors in the beginning, which co-operated with 
the alternate obstinacy anfl frebleness of the Counter- 
revolutionists, tOj produce all the evils which we feel 
and fear, and which cfiii only be excused by'their own 
inexperience in legislation, and by the prevalence of 
erroneous opinions, at that period, thrc'pghout the 
most enlightened , pa i-t of Em ope. These were the 
best leaders of the Constituent Assembly, who never 
relinquished the cause of liberty, nor disgraced U by 
submissions to tyiaiiny, or jiarticipation in guilt. 

Tlie best rcjireseniative of this small clasps, m M. de 
La Fayette, a man of the jmrest honour in priijate 
life, who has devoted himself to the dth nee of L’^^rty 
from his earliest ^outh. lie may liave committed 
some mistakes in o])inion ; but liis heart has a 'ways 
been wortliy of the friend of AV'a^hingtou and oi Fox. 
In due time the world will see how 'victoriously he 
refute^ the dim ires against him of misconduct to>vards 
the Royal F.imily, when the palace ot* Versailles was 
attacked by the mob, and vvluii the King escaped to 
Varennes. Having ha/arded his life to preserve 
Louis XVI., lie was im])iisom*d in \arious dungeons, 
by Powers, who at tlie hapic timi* released Regicide^, 
Ills wife fell a victim to her conjugal horoiMU. Ilis 
liberty was obtained liy Buonapaiie, who paid court to 
him during the short pc nod of apparent liberality 
and mo<rei ation •which i;Open(*d his political career. 
M. do. La Fayette repaid him, hy fciithful counsel ; and 
when ho saw his rapid strides ‘towards arbitrary 
power, he terminated all correspondence witli him ny 
a letter, which breathes the calm dignity sof constant 
and intrepid virtue. Jn the choice of evils, he con- 
sidered the prejudices of thb Court and the Nobility 
as more cajiable of being peeonciled with liberty, thaut^i 
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the power of an army. After a absence from 
courts, ho appeared at the loveo of Monsieur, on his 
entry into Paris ; and was received witji a blight, 
not justified by his eharacier, nor by his rank — more 
important than character in the estimate of palaces. 
He returned to his retireraoni, far from courts or 
conspiracies, with a re])utj]|tion for purity and firm- 
ness, whi(*li, if it had Ixmmi te'>-s ra^v among French 
leaders, ^Amld have secun*d tlif liberty of that great 
nation, and ])laced her faint' on bett(*r foundations 
than those ^f nn're iniliiarv i»enius and success. i 
This parly, vvliose ])rinciples decisively favour- 
able to a limited monarchy, and indeed to tho general 
outVnes of the in^titutioiis*of (Treat Jlritain, had some 
strengtli among tlie nM^mers of the capital, but 
repres(‘nted no interest and no o})iiiion in the country 
at tai'ge. What( Ner pojiularit^ they latterly appeared 
to possess, arose but too piolrably from the momentary 
coiicuiTence, in opposition to tlie Court, of those who 
were really their most irreeoneileable em‘mies, -—tho 
di'-contented Revolutionists and concealed Napo- 
leonists. During the late vJiort pause of restriction 
on the prey's, they availed themselves of tho half- 
liberty of puhtication which then existed, to employ 
the only arms in which th(’y wei*e formidable, — those 
of argument and elo(|iienee. The pami)hlets of M. 
Benjamin Constant v\ cre hy far tlie most distinguished 
of those which they produced; and he may be con- 
sidered as tli(' literary repn'scntative of a party, 
which their enc'mies, as well as their friends, cldloil 
the “Liberal,” who were hostile to Buonaparte and 
to military power, friendly if) the gen(*ral principles 
of the constitution establislied by Louis XVllI., 
though disapproving .some of its parts, and seriously 
distrusting the spirit in which it was ('xecutod, and 
tho maxime prevalent at Court. M. Constant, who 
]Uid been expelled from the Tribunat, and in effect 
l^led from France, by Buonaparte, began an attack 
him before the Alucs had crossed the Rhine, and 
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continued it after his march from Lyons. lie is 
unquestionably the first political wdriter of the Con- 
tinent, and .apparently the ablest man in France. 
His first Essay, that on Conquest, is a most ingenious 
development of the principle, that a system of war 
and conquest, suitable to the coiulitiou of barbarians, 
is so mucli at variance ^^th the lnil)its and pursuits 
of civilised, coimnercial, and luxurious nations, that 
it cannot be Ion*? -lived in such an ago as ours. If 
the position be limited to rapid and extensive 
conquests which tend towards univers»a\ monarchy, 
and if the lendeijc^ in human affairs to re^st them 
be stated only as of great force, and almost sure 
within no long time of cheeking tlieir progress, , the 
doctrine of JM. (\mstant will ])(* generally acknow- 
ledged to be true. With the compndiensivc* views, 
and the brilliant puignaiiey of Mon(es((aieu, he unites 
some of the defects of tliat grc'at wiiter. Jjke him, 
his mind is too systematical for the irregular \aiiciy 
of human affair^ ; and he sicritiees too inan^ of nose 
exec[)tions and limitations, v> hieli [xditical reasonings 
require, to the pointed ‘‘(‘iitences which compos* his 
nervous and brilliant sf}le. llis answer to the Abbe 
Montesquieu’s foolish ]»Ian of r(‘sti ictriig tlie press, is 
a model of jvolemical ]>oIitics, uniting Emilish solidity 
and stremgth v>ith Fnmch urbanity. His tract on 
Ministerial Kcspoiisibilit}, witli some errors (though 
surprisingly few) on Fnglish details, is an admirable 
discu&bion of one of the most important institutions of 
a free govei'iimont, and, though founded on hhiglish 
practice, would convoy instruction to most of those 
who have best studied tip* Faiglish constitution. Wo 
have said thus much of th(\so masterly productions, 
because we consider them as the only specimens of the 
Parisian press during its semi-emancipation, which 
deserve the attention of political philosophers, and of 
the friends of true liberty, in all countries. In 
times of more calm, we shotild have thought a fuller 
account of their contents, and a free discussion of theiro* 
o 4 
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fauli 3 , due to the eminent abilities of(;tbe ftutbor. At 
present we mention them, chiefly because they exhibit, 
pretty fairly, the opinions of the liberaV party in that 
country. 

But, not to dwell longer on tttis little fraternity 
(who are too enlifrhtened and conscientious to bo of 
importance* in the shocks o# faction, and of whom we 
have spoken more from esteem foij tlieir character, 
than front an opinion of their ‘political influence), it 
will be already apj)arent to our readers, that many of 
the most tuimerous ami iruiding classes in the n*wly 
arranp^ed community of France, ^fere bound, by strong 
ties of int(*res1 and pride, lo a Boa olul ionary govern- 
mevt, how(‘ver little they might be qualified or sin- 
cerely disposed for a fiee constitution, — which they 
sfruggh'd to confound with tlu* former; that these 
dispositions tliuong tlieci\il chi'^'-es formed one great 
source of danger to the adminidration of tin* Bour- 
bons; and that they now con^titut'' a material part of 
the strength of Napoleon. To them Ir* ajipcaN in his 
Proclamations, when lu* sjieak^ of “a new dynasty 
founded on the same base^ with tlie new interests and 
new institutions wliich owe their riso to the Kevoln- 
tion.” To them he appeals, tliough more covertly, in 
his professions of zeal for tin* dignity of the ])eople, 
and of hostility to feudal nobiiit}, and monarchy by 
Divine riglit. 

It is natural to inquire Jiow tlie consenption, and 
the prodigious expenditure of human life in the cam- 
paigns of Spain and Russia, wore not of th(*insclves 
sullieient to make the goveriiTrcnt of Napoleon de- 
tested by the great inajorit|V’ of tlrt* PVencll people. 
But it i> a very incdanelioly truth, that the body of a 
people may be gradually so habituated to war, that 
tftcir habits and expectations arc at last so adapted 
to its d(‘n»rind for men, and its waste of life, that 
they become almost insensible lo its evils, and require 
long discipline to reinspife tAem with a relish for the 
blessings of peace, and a capacity for the virtues of 
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industry, Th^ complaint is least when the evil is 
(^reatebt : — it is as difficult to teacb such a people the 
value of pcsyse, as it would bo to reclaim a drunkajd, 
or to subject a robber to patient labour. 

A conscription is, under prctcnco of equality, the 
most unequal of all laws; because it assumes that 
military bcrvicc* is equally easy to all classes and ranks 
of men. A<*cor^in<^ly, it always ])roduces pecuniary 
commutation in the Sedentary and educated classes. 
To them in many of the towns of France it was an 
oppi’es-sive and "rievous tax. But to tln| majority of 
the people, ah\ ay accustomed to military service, 
the life of a soldier became per]ia])s more agreeable 
than any oilier. Families even considered it ,as a 
means of p"-(»vision for their childn'n ; each parent 
labouring to persuade himself lhal his children would 
be anioiii; those who should have the Artiinc to sur- 
vive. Long and constant wars er(*.itcil a regular de- 
mand for men, to which the ])rineiplc of population 
adapted i^-elf. An army which liad eonqn trd and 
plumhied Eiiro]i(*, and in which a private soldier 
might reasonably cn iiigh hojx* to be a marshal or a 
prince, had inoiv alhireiiKuils, and not more ri*pulsive 
qualities than many of those odious** disgusting, un- 
wholesome, or perilous ot-eujiations, which in the 
common course of society are alwui}s anqdy siqiplied. 
The liabii of war unfortunately iierpetuatis itself: 
and this moral eir*et is far greater evil than the 
mere d(‘stniclioji of life. Whatever may be the just- 
ness of the-e s]>een hit ions, certain it is, that the 
traveller^ who lately visited France, neither found 
the e()nA.*ripllon*‘o un]ypiilar, nor the decay of male 
popujation so pereejitibie, as plausible and confident 
statements had h*d tliem to evjiect.* » 

It is. probable that among the majority of iftio 
French (excluding the army), th(» re^torpd Jiourbons 
gained less popularity by abolishing the eonserijition, 
than they lost by the cession of all the conquests of 
France. This fact affords a ihost important warning • 
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of the treinondous dangers toVhich <pvi]isc4 nations 
expose their ehawicter by long war. To say that 
lihijrty cnnuol survi^e it, is saying little — liberty is 
one of the luvuries Avhich only a few nations scorn 
destined to (‘njoy ; — and they only for a short period. 
It is not only f.ital to the rotinements and ornaments 
of civilised life : — its long eoi linuaiicc must inevitably 
do'^troy even that d(*gr(‘e (moderate t\s it is) of order 
and security vvJiieh [)i (‘vails even in the pure tnu- 
iiarebies of Knrope, and di'»linguishes them above 
all other M^deties ancient or iuod('rii. It is vaifl to 
inveigh ag.'inst the ])Coph‘ of Fr.ibec* for didighting in 
war, for (‘\ultim» in eonqinst, and for being e\as- 
peratfMl and niortifj( d by Knoiincing tbo^e v.ist ac- 
quisitions. TIies(‘ deploi.ibh* conscepn iices arise fnmi 
an excels of the nobh st and mo'^t m (‘es^ary piineiplcs 
in the cliara(t\‘r of a nation, aet(‘d upon by habits (»f 
arms, and ‘‘curb'd with evtrvgranh d jnayer,” during 
years of victory and e(in(|iT(‘*^t. No nation could (oiduro 
such a trial. Uoubtl(*-s those nations who have the 
most libertj, the most int(dlii*enee, tlie most viituo, — 
who possess in tb(‘ highest degrt'e all the eonstiliumts 
of the most perfect civilKition, will resist it the 
longest. Jlnt, »]( t us not dee(‘iv(* ourselves, — long 
war rc:id(Ts all the-ic^ blessings im])ossible : itdissolveo 
all the civil and jiaeitie vhtnes; it leaves no calm fur 
the cultivation of reason; and by ■‘ubstitutiiig attach- 
ment to leathers, iiiste'ad of reverence for laws it dc- 
stro}s liberty, the jiarent of intelligence and pf virtue. 

The Freneli Ih'voliition* has strongly contirmed!"iho 
lesson taught by the history of all ag(‘s, tliat while 
politieal divisions excite the^ activity of genius, and 
teach honour in enmity, as well as fidelity in attach- 
ment, the c'.ce s (jf civil confusion and convulsion pro- 
dUrces diamcti icdlly ojiposite eff(‘cts, — subjects society 
to force, iiWe.id of mind, — renders its distinctions the 
prey of boldness and atroci^,^ instead of being the 
prize of talent, — and conctmratos the thoughts and 
feedings of every ludiii dual upon himself, — his own 
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swff(Tinj|s andVoars. Whatever beginnings of such 
an unhappy state may be observed ki France, — wliat- 
ever tendency it may have had to dispose the people to 
a light transfer of allegiance, and an undistinguishing 
profe'^sion of attachment, — it is more useful to con- 
sider them as tlie results of these general causes than 
as vices peculiar to that great nation. 

To this we miiht add, b(‘fore we conclude our cur- 
sory survey, tliat fi*equent clianges of government, 
however arising, promote a disposition to acquiesce in 
change. No people can long ])reserve th<^ enthusiasm, 
which first ini])ejs 'them to take an active ])art in 
cliaii«e. Its frequency at last tcniclies th(*m patiently 
to bear it. They become *indilTereiit to governiyents 
and sovereigns. They are s]>ectators of revolutions, 
instead of a(*tora> in tlnmi. They are a prey to be 
fought for by the hardy and bold, and* are generally 
disposed of by an army. In tin’s state of thi igs, re- 
volutions become ))loodh*ss, not Irom the humanity, 
but from the indifference of a |)(‘oj)le. l*(‘rlia s it may 
be true, tliough it will appear parado'cical to many, 
that such revolutions as (hose of Kn£»land and America, 
conducted with such a retrard for moderation and 
humanity, and e\ en witli sueh resjXMd for (*stablished 
authorities and institutions, independently of their 
necessity for the preservation of liberty, may even 
liave a tmideney to strengtlien, instead of weakening, 
the frame of tJie eommpiiwealth. The example of 
reverence for justice, — of caution in touching ancient 
ins"titufions — of not innovating, beyond the neces- 
sities of tlic case, even in a season of violence and 
anger, fnay impress o|i the minds of men those 
conservative principles of society, more deeply and 
strongly, than tjie most uniiitcmijited olv^ervalion of 
them in the ordinary course of quiet and regular 
government. 
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WiTAT moclo of r<‘prosontation is most likely to secure 
the liberty, iuul cont^eqiieiitly the hap])iiie'-s, of a com- 
munity eircu instanced like* the ])eople of On^it Uritain? 
On the elementary ])art of thi-» parent question, it will 
he suflieient to remind the reader of a ivw undisputed 
truths. The ohject of proNernnient, is security against 
wrong. Most ci\ili>ed go\ernments, toh'rahly s(‘eure 
(heir subjects against wiong from each other. But to 
secure them, by laws, agaiii'^t wrong from the g«»\ern- 
ment itself, is a" problem of a far more didicult .sort, 
which f(*w nations Inne attempted to solve, — and of 
'wh’ch it is not much as pietended that, ^ince the 
beginningof history,more than one or two great states 
have approached tin* sohiticvn It will b(» universally 
ackmmledged, that tliis apjnoximation has n(\(M- been 
effected by any other means than that of a legislative 
assembly, chos(‘n by some considerable portion of the 
people. I ' * 

The direct object of a ^o]mlar rcpi-esentation is, 
that one, at* least, of the bodies exercising the legis- 
lafive power lieing dependent on the people by election, 
should have* the strongest inducement to guard their 
intere.sts, and to maintain their rights. For this pur- 

f 

From the Ediiibiirj»li*l»,^Mtw, vol. xwi. p. 174. — Ed. 
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poso, it IS not siifficient, that it should have the same 
general interests with the people;* for c\ery govern- 
ment has, ir# truth, the same interests, with its subject'^. 
It is nec(‘ssary that the more direct and paljaibh^ 
interest, arising from election, should be .superadded. 
In every legislative senate, the modes of appointment 
oughl to be such as to sdciire the nomination of mem- 
bers the best (p’Ulified, and the most disposed, to makt^ 
laws comliicivc to the well-being of the fvhole com- 
munity. In a r(‘presentalive asbcmhly this condition, 
tlnfligli absolutely is not of its«lf sufficient. 

To understand the priiicipl(‘s of its composition 
thoroiiehly, we must di\id(* the pcojile into classos, 
and evuiiino the variety of local and proles #ional 
interests of which th(‘ whole is comi)osed. Eacli of 
these classes jiiust bo represuited by p(*rsons who will 
guard its peculiar interest, v\h(*t her that interest arises 
from inhabiting the .same district, or ])ursi 'ng the 
hame oceiijiation, — such as traffic, or husbandry, or 
the us(‘ful or ornamental aits. The fidelity ml zeal 
of such rejircsimtatives, me to bi» secured by every 
provision vvliieli, to a seiei* of eoiiimon iiitercbt, can 
superadd a fellow -feeling witJi their const itiientvs. Nor 
is this all: in a great stnti', even Ihat part of the 
public intej’('st which is common to all classes, is com- 
posed of a groat variety of branches. A statesman 
should indeed have a compt-ehenshe view of the 
whole: but tI) om‘ maiifCMn be sk'lled in all the par- 
ti^'plars. The same education, and tin* ‘•ame ]mivsuits, 
which qualify men to iiiulersl.md and regulate home 
branches, disqualify them for otluTs. The repre- 
bcntativo a-«senrt)ly mufl there foie contain, .some mem- 
bci'fl peculiarly qualified for discussions of the eoii- 
stitution and the laws, — others "for tho^e of foreign 
policy, — some for ^ho^c of the rc^'peetive* interests of 
agriculture*, commerep, and maiiulaetui’cS, — some for 
those of military affair^ hy sea and land, — and some 
also who are eonversant wftli^the colonies and distant 
pobse&bioub of a great cyipire. It would be a mistaA.# 
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to suppose that the place of such representatives could 
bo supplied by witnes>08 examined on each particular 
subject. Both are not niore than sufliciert; — skilful 
witnesses occasionally, for the most minute informa- 
tion, — skilful repn'sentativea continually, to discover 
and conduct evidence, and to enforce aiid^illustrato 
the matters belonf^ing to th^ir depa’*tment. with the 
weifijht of those wlio speak on a footirf^ of equality. 

It is obvious, that as lonj^ as this compohi!ion is 
insured, it is for the present purpose a matter of 
secondary importance whether it eff(H*ted by direct 
or indirect means. To be a faitliful representative, 
it is necessary that such, an ass(*ml)ly should be 
numerous, — that it should learn, from experience, the 
movements that a^iitate mnlUtucles,—and that it should 
be susceptible, in no small dc^gixx*, of the action of 
those causes wfiieli sway the thoin^hts and feelings of 
assemblies of the peoph*. For the same reason, among 
others, it is exjM'dient that its proe(‘eding 8 should bo 
public, and the reasonings on wliicdi they are founded, 
submitted to the judgment of mankind. These demo- 
cratical elcmcuits are indeed to be tcmper(*d and re- 
strained by such eontrivaiices as may be neec'^^sary to 
maintain the order and independimee of delibcTalion : 
but, witiiout them, no assembly, however elected, can ’ 
truly represent a people. 

Among the objects df representation, two may, in 
an especial manner, deserve observationT — the quali- 
fications for making good laws, and tho.^e for resist ipg 
oppres^'icn. 

Now, the capacity of an assembly to make good 
laws, evidently depends on tin quantity of sJciH a.nd 
information of every kind ich it possesses. But it 
seems to bo* advantageous that it should contain a 
large proj)ortioii of one body of a more neutral and 
inactive cliariictor, — not indeed, to propose much, but 
to mediate or arbitrate in the between the 

more busy classes, from whom important propositions 
Vito to be expected. The sugg/^‘'tions of every man jfe- 
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latlng to his province, have doubtless a peculiar value : 
but most men imbibe prejudices with their knowledge ; 
and, ill the jtruggle of various classes for their ron- 
flicting interests, the best chance for an approach to 
right decision, lies in an appeal to the largest body of 
well-educated men, of leisure, large property, temperate 
character, and who are mipartial on more subjects 
than any other class of men. An asccMidangy, there- 
fore, of landed proprietors must be considered, on the 
whole, as a beneficial circumstance in a representative 
bodf. ^ ^ 

For resistance to oppression, it is peculiarly neces- 
sary that the lower, and, ^in '«onH‘ places, the lowest 
classes, should ])Ossess the rigid of suffrage. lMi(*ir 
rights would otherwise hi' ks^ protected than those 
of any other class; for some individuals of every 
other class, would generally find admitfance into the 
legislature ; or, at l(*ast, tlicTO is no other cla^s which 
is not connected with some of its members. I5ut in 
the unedncahd classes, none ean either sit ’ a re- 
presentative as'^einbl}, or Ih‘ connected on an equal 
footing with its monihers. The riglit of suffrage, 
ther(*for<*, is fin* only nuMiis by which they can make 
their voice heard in its d( libci at ion^. M'hey also often 
send to a representative as*,cmbly, members whoso 
character is an important clcintnit in its composition, 
— men of popular talents, prjiici])l(‘S and feelings, — 
quiek^i su'^pectiiig op]>rt^sion, — bold in resisting it, 
— qgt thinking fav onra lily of the ])()v\n*rfnl, — listening, 
almost with <M*eduIity to the complaints of the humble 
and the feeble, — and impelled by ambition, where they 
arc not proin]>terf by geierusity, to be the champions 
of the defenceless. ^ 

Jn all political institutions, it is a fortunate circum- 
stance when legal power is bestowed on those who 
already possess a naturyl influenre and ascendant over 
their fellow-citizens. >yherever, indeed, the cireum- 
stances of society, and the appointments of law, aro^ 
in this respect completelyt at variance, submission can' 
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hardly be maintained without the idioira and pre-» 
carious means of* forc(' and fear. But in a repre- 
sentative assembly, which 0Ke^ci^es direcfly no power, 
and of which the members are too numerous to derive 
mucii individual oonsequeiice from their stations, tho 
security and importance of the body, more than in 
any other case, d(*pend on the natural influence of 
those wlio compose* it. In this re»[nc^. talent and 
skill, besides tin ir direct ulilily, have a sc^*ondary 
value of no small importance. Tos^ether with the 
other circiiii.slances vv Inch coinniand icspect or attach- 
ment amonj^ nidi, — with populant3S with fame, with 
property, with liberal < diic^ition and condition, — they 
foriic a body of stremrth, which no law could give or 
take away. As far as an assembly is deprived of any 
of tliesc natural primiph's of authoiily, so far it is 
weak(‘n^d both for the ])urpose of resisting the usur- 
pations of gov errment and of maintaining the order 
of socitdy. 

An cl( Clive system tends also, in other material 
respect * 5 , to sccuk* that fice crovernment, of which it 
is the most ess(*ntial meinlx^r. As it calls some of 
almost every class of men to share in legislative power, 
and irmny of ah classes to exercise the highest fran- 
chLsc^, it engages the pride, the honour, and the 
private interest as well as the jjeiu’iosily, of every 
part of the community, in defence of the constitution. 
Every nobh* sentinient, every reasonable considu|ation, 
every petty vanity, and every contempt iblo foUyj are 
made to conliibutc* towards its security. The per- 
formance of some of its functions become s part of the 
ordinary habits of bodies of pien nuiiid’ous ehough to 
spread their feelings over preat part of a nation.. 

^Popular repr<*>oiitation thus, in various ways, tend,s 
to make goveriinienis good, and to make good govern- 
ments secure: — these are itg primary 'tidvantagen. 
But free, that is just, gov(jmments, tend to make 
jDicn more intelligent, more honest, more brave, morb 
“generous. Liberty is thoepai'ent of genius, — thi3 ' 
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nurse of reason, ‘L- the inspircr of that valour which 
makes nations secure and powerful, — the incentive 
to tliat activity and enterprise to which tliey owe 
wealth and splendour, — the school of tlioho principles 
of humanity and justice which bestow an unspeakably 
greater happiness, than any of the outward advan- 
tages of which they are* the chief sources, and the 
sole guardians, i 

These eflect> of fri?e governinont on the* character 
of a people, may, in one s(mse, be called indirect and 
secoAdary ; but th(*y^are not the less to be» considered 
as among its grcJitest bles.sing-*: and it is scarcely 
necca'iary to observej how mucJi <hey tcuid to enlarge 
and secure the lib('rty irom wliicli lht‘y s})ring. Hut 
their efF(*ct will ])crhaps be beltcj* shown by a more par- 
ticular \ icw of the iiiduence of ])opular elections on the 
chai*acter of the dilferent <*!avse.^ of tlie Nmimunity. 

To begin with the liigher chi'^ses : — the rnglisli 
nobility, who are blende<l with th(‘ gentry by iuiper- 
ceptible shades, are the most opulent and p^ ''erful 
order of men in Eur(>])e. They are eomparativel^ a 
small body, wlio unite great legal pri\ilegcs with 
ample pos^-e^^on^, aiul names both of recent renown 
and historieal glory. They ha\e allAined almost all 
the objects of human pursuit. 'I'luy are surrounded 
by every circumstance which iniglil vseem likely to lill 
them with arrogance, — to teach them to scorn their 
inferiors, and which migl^t naj^rally be supposed to 
extinguish enterprise, and to lull e\ery power of the 
understanding to sleep. IVliat has preserved their 
character ? What makes them cai)able of serving or 
adornin<jf their c<»untry ^as orators and po(»ts, men of 
letters and men of business, in as |;rcai a proportion 
as in any (»qual number of the best educated classes 
of their countrymen ? Surely only one solution edn 
be given of tli(»se pli^'iioimaui, j)eeuliar to our own 

country.* Where all the ordinary incentives to 

* 

* To l)c quite coiTcet, wc ^nmst fcrnfnd the reader, iliat we^ « 
VOL. HI. r a 
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action are withdrawn, a free constimtion excites it, 
by presenting political power as a new object of pur- 
suit. By rendering that power in a ffreat degree 
dependent on popular favour, it compels the highest 
to treat tlieir fellow -cr(‘aturcs With decency and 
courtesy, and disposes ihe best of them to feel, that 
inferioi^. in station may be superiors in worth, as they 
are equals in right, lienee chieflyiririses that useful 
preferenc^ for country life, wliich distinguishes the 
English gentry from that of otlier nations. In de- 
spotic couniiries they flock to the court, where alldieir 
hopes are fixed : but here, as th(^ liavc much to hope 
from the jieople, tliey must cultivate the esteem, and 
evoin court th(‘ favour of ‘tludr own natural depend- 
ants. They are quickened in the pursuit of ambition, 
by the livalship of that enterprising talent, which is 
stimulated b'y more* urgmit motives. The^e dispo- 
sitions and manners ha\c become, in some measure, 
independent of the causes which originally produced 
them, and e\teiid to many on whom these causes 
could have little o])cratioii. In a great body, we must 
allow for e\ory vancty of form and degree. It is 
sufHcient that a system of extensively popular repre- 
sentation Ini'S, in a course of time, jirodueed this 
geneial character, and tliat tlie English democracy is 
the true preservative of the talents and \irtues of the 
aristocracy. 

The effects of the elective' franchise upon the hum- 
bler classes, are, if possible, still moie obvious and 
important. By it the peasant is taught to “venerate 
himself as a man” — to employ Jiis thoughts, at least 
occasionally, upon liigli matt/^rs, — to mi'ditaVe on the 

speak ot the character of the v\liole body, coniiK)S( d, .as it is, of a 
SEUill nuuibLi. In a body like the French nohlcsbo, amounting 
perhaps to a bunilud thousand, many of 'nhnm were acted upon 
by the strongest stimul.ints of ncccss/ty, and, in a country of such 
dithiscd intclhgenic as Fr.incc, it^voiild have been a miracle if 
many had not risen to einincitcc in the state, and m letters, OA 
f well as in their natural pio.wssion of aims. 
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same subjects wilh the wise and the p:reat, — to enlarge 
his feelings beyond the circle of his narrow concerns, — 
to sympathise however irregularly, with great bodi4*s 
of his fellow-creatures, and sometimes to do acts wJiieh 
he may regard as contributing directly to the welfare 
of his country. Much of this good ttmdency is doubt- 
less count<*racted by otheV circumstances. The out- 
ward *form is oftrn ridiculous pr odious. The judg- 
ments of the multitifde are never exact, hnd their 
feelings often grossly iiiisap])lied : but, after all 
possible deductions, ^reat Ixundits must retiain. The 
important object that they should think and feel, 
— that they sliouM coiiteuiplate extcuisive conse- 
quences as capable of arising from their own actions, 
and thus gradually become conscious of the moral 
dignity of their nature*. 

Among the very low(*st classes, where* the disorders 
of elections are the mo^t offensive, the moial im- 
portance of the electi\e fraiwhise is, in .some re- 
spects, the greatest. As iudi\iduals, th(*y ft*f them- 
selves of* no conbcrjuence ; — h<*nce, in part, aribes 
their love of iiuiiktous assemblies, — (Ik* only scenes 
in whicli tlio poor feel their iinjxirtance. Drought 
together for elections, their tiiinultiiAry disposition, 
wliich is little <*lse Ilian a desire to di.sjday their 
shdrt-lived consequenee, is gralitieil a( (he expense of 
inconsiderable evils. It is useful that the pride *of the 
liighcst should be made pecasionally to bend before 
them, — that the greatest ol)j(*ets of ambition should 
bo fiartly at tlu'ir disposal : it teaches them to feel 
that f/iey also are men. It is to llie exercise of this 
franchise*, by soiijf* bodies of our lowest classes, that 
wo aj*e to ascribe that souse of e<iiiality, — that 
jealousy of right, — that grave independence, and 
calm pride, which lias be(*u observed by foreigners 
as marking the deportment of Knglislimeii.* . 

•By thus laying open some of the particular modes 
in which representation produces its a<lvantages to 
the whole community, and to *ls 'separate classes, wo*' 
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hope that vo have contributed somewliat to the right 
decision of the practical question which now presents 
itself to our \i(*w. S> stems of elccti^ may be of 
very vaiioiis kinds. The right of suffrage may be 
limited, or universal; it may be secretly, or openly 
exercised; the rei)re''entatives may be directly, or 
indireclly, chosen by the p^oph* ; and where a quali- 
fication is necessary, it may bo uiafunn, or it may 
vary in dilferent places. A variety of rights qf 
suffrage is the principle of tin* English representation. 
In the rei^ui of Kdv\ard (he F^rst, as much us at 
the present moment, the iiieinbers for counties were 
chosen by freidioldc rs, and those for cities and towns 
by ’freimieii, burgage t( nants, hoiis(‘hold(*rs or free- 
holders. Now, we pi(fer this general principle of 
our representation to any uniform right of suffrage; 
though we think that, in the jiresent state of things, 
there are many particulars which, according to that 
principle, ought to b(‘ amended. 

Our reasons fur this prefeienct are shortlvjhesc : — 
every uniform s^sti'in whicli seriously diners from 
universal sutfrage, must be founded on such a quali- 
fication, as to take away the elective franchise from 
those portions of tlu* iidi rior classes who now eiijo} 
it. E\on the condition of pacing direct taxes would 
disfranchise many. After what we have already said, 
on the general subject of repn*M*ntation, it is needless 
for ns to add, tliat we sheuld con^idin* such a dis- 
franchisement a most pernicious mutilation of the 
representative system. It has aln^ady been seen, liow 
much, in our opinion, the proper composition of the 
House of Commons, tlie justi/*e of tlft* governlheni and 
the morality (»f the peop^ ', dqiciid upon the elections 
■\vhicli woidd be tllus sacriliced. 

Tills tendency of an uniform qualificcation, is visible 
in tlie new' French system, ^be qualification for the 
electors, is the annual paym^mt of direct taxes to the 
amount of about 12/. When the wealth of the two^ 
countries is compared, it will be apparent that, in this* * 
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country, such a sybtom would be thouolit a mere 
aristocracy. In France, the resiiU'is a body of ono 
hundi’od thoivaiid electors*: and in the situation aftd 
temper of the French nation, such a scheme of repre- 
sentation may be eligible. But we mention it only 
rfs an example, that every pnifonn qualification, which 
is not altogether illusory, must incline towards inde- 
pendent ])ropertyf as Ijeing the only ground^ on which 
it can rest. Tin* refoim of Cromwell had the same 
aristocratical character, though in a far loss degree. 
It nearly excluded r^diat is called the “\)opulace 
and, for that reasoti,^s commended by the most saga- 
eious| of our 'J'ory writers. An unilbim qualifica- 
tion, in short, must bo so high as to exclude ftue 
popular election, or so low as to be liable to mo'^t 
of the objections v\ Inch we shall presently olli r 
against universal sufirage. It seems diliicmlt to con- 
ceive how it could be so adjusted, as not (it her to 
impair the sjiirit of libeity, or to expose tin quiet 
of •society to continual ha/aid. 

Our next objection to uniformily is that it exposes 
the difierence beluten the piopuelois and the indi- 
gent, in a way oficnsive and degradin']^ to the feelings 
of the lattm-. The diflfrence itself indeed real, and 
> cannot lx* removed: but in our pie^ent system, it is 
disguised under a great \ arudy of usages ; it is far 
from uniformly regulating the franchise; and, even 
where it does, this invidwus distinction is not lield 
outjji its naked form. It is something, also, that the 
system of various lights docs not constantly thrust 
forvv ai d that qu.ilifieaiion of jiroperty which, in its 
undisguised state, "may be thought to teach the people 
too cxcludvc a regard for wealth. , 

Tills variety, by giving a very great Vcight .^o 
property in some elections, enables us safely to allow 
* 

* The population of FninV lo.novv [1818, Ed.] estimated at 
twenty-nine niillioiiH ami a half. i • ^ 

t Clarendon, Ilumc, &c. • 

r 3 
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an almost unbounded scopo to popular feeling in 
others. While bome have fallen under the influence 
of a few gr(*at proprietors, others border on universal 
suffrage. All tlie intermediate varieties, and all their 
possible combinations, find their place. Let the 
reader seriously rofl(*ct how all the sorts of men, who 
are necessary component parts of a good House of 
Commons could on any other pcheiiae find their way 
to it. We have already sufficiently animadverted on 
the mischief of excluding po])ular leaders. Would 
there be mi mischief in excluiVng those important 
classes of mini, whose cliaractei*^ nalits them for suc- 
cess in a canvass, or wlio-^c fortune may be unequal 
to 'the expense of a eontest ? A reprobcntative as- 
sembly, elected by a low uniform qualification, would 
fluctuate betv^ecn country gentlemen and demagogues : 
— elected on a high qualification, it would probably 
exhibit an unequal contest between landholders and 
courtiers. All other interests would, on cither system, 
be unprotected: no other class would contribute its 
contingent of skill and knowledge to aid the deliber- 
ations of the legislature. 

The founders of new commonwealths must, wo 
confe'^s, act u])on some uiiifonn principle, A builder 
can seldom imitate, with success, all the fantastic, but • 
picturesque and comfortable irregularities^, of an old 
mansion, which through a course of ages has been 
repaired, enlarged, and altered, according to the plea- 
sure of various owners. This is one of the many, dis- 
advantages attendant pn the lawgivers of infant 
states. Something, perhaps, by great skill ^and cau- 
tion, they might do ; but their wiadbm is most shown, 
after guarding the gre..t principles of liberty, by 
leaving time to do the rest 

Though wo are satisfied, by tho above and by many 
other considerations, that wo «ought not to exchange 
our diversified elections for .nny general qualification, 
f we certainly conaidc” universal suffrage as beyond 
calculation more mischievoas than any other uniform 
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right The reasons which make it important to 
liberty, that the elective franchise rhWld be exercised 
by large bodies of the lower classes, do not in the 
least degree require that it should be conferred on 
them all. It is necessary to their security from 
oppression, that the whole class should have some 
repn^sentativcs : but as their interest is every where 
the same, rcpresehtatives elected by one body of them 
are necessarily the guardians of the rights of all. 
The great object of representation for them, is to bo 
protected against v?^)lence and cruelty. Sympathy 
with suffering, ami ^idignation against cruelty, are 
easily excited in numerous rssomblies, and mu'^t either 
bo felt or assumed by all their members. Popular 
elections generally ensure the return of some men, 
who shrink from no app(‘al, howe\(*r invidious, on 
behalf of the oppressed. We must again repem, that 
wo couMder such men a^* in\aluable member > of a 
House of Commons; — perhaps Ihcdr numbe’ is at 
present too small. What we Jiow maintain i--, that, 
though elected by one place, they an* in truth the 
representatives of the same sort of peoph* in other 
places. I'lieir number must be Ihniten, unle-'S we an* 
willing to exclude oilier interests, jmd to sacrifice 
other most ijn})ortant objicts of repr(‘sentation. 

Tho ext*reise of the elective* fianehise by some of 
the labouring classes, bett(*rs the character, raises tho 
spirit, and enhances the*" conse(juenc(* of all. An 
English farmer or artisan is more liigh-spiritcd and 
independent, than the saim* ejas’-es in de'^])otic coun- 
tries: bqt nobody lias ever observed that there is in 
England a like diffcnmee betwe<‘n the husbandman 
and meebanie, who liave votes, ard who have not. 
Tho exclusion of the class degrades the whole : brt 
the admission of a part bestows on the whole a sense 
of importance, and a hold on the estimation of their 
superiors. It must be admitted, that a small infusion 
of popular election would not produce these effects : \ 
whatever might seem to Hbe the accidental privilege 
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of a few, would have no influence on the rank of their 
fellows. It must' be considerable, and, — what is per- 
haps still more necessary, — it must bo^ conspicuous, 
and forced on tlie attention by the cireunistauces 
which excite the feelings, and strike the imagination 
of mankiiuL The value of external dignity is not 
altogether confined 1o kings or senatt^s. The people 
also havc^ their majesty ; and Jhey\oo ought to dis- 
play their importanee in the exereis© of tlieir rights. 

The question is, whether all interests will be pro- 
tected, where the i*epr(»^entativ«s are chosen by all 
men, or wlnne th(»y are eleo.^'^d by eonsiderablo 
portions only, of all elasv‘s of men. This question 
will perha])''. be inor(‘ clearly answ(‘red by setting out 
from examples, than from general reasonings. If we 
suppose Jrelpul to be an independent stat(‘, governed 
by its former House of Commons, it will at once' be 
admitted, that no shadow of just gov(‘rnment existed, 
where the legislatiue were the enemies, instead of 
being the protc'ctors, of the Catholi(*s, who formed a 
great class in the eoinmunity. I'hat this evil was 
most cruelly aggiavated by tlie numbers of the 
oppressed, i'- ^lue. But, wdll it be contended, that 
such a government A\as unjust, only because the 
Catholics w('r(* a majority ? We liave only then to 
suppose the case ic\crscd; — that the Catholics were 
to asbume the whole power, and to retaliate upon the 
Protestants, by cxcludiiiif them from all political 
privilege. Would this be a just or equal gq^ern- 
raent? That will lnij*dly be avowed. But what 
would be the eflect of Obtablibhing uni verbal sufFrugo 
in Ireland? It would be, to do *that in substance, 
which no man wanld ])ropose in form. The Catholics, 
forming four-fifths of the population, would, as far as 
depends op laws, possess the whole authority of the 
state. Such a government, instead of protecting all 
interests, would be fouqded«in hostility to that which 
is the second irtcrost in numbers, and in many 
respects the first. The oppressors and the oppressed ' 
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would, indeed, change places; — wo should have 
Catholic tyrants, and Protestant slawes : but our only 
consolation yould be, that the island would contain 
more tyrants, and fewer slaves. If there bo persons 
who believe tliat majorities have any power over the 
eternal principles of jusUcc, or that numbers can in 
the least degj-ec affect the difference between right 
and wrong, it wduld be vain for us to argue against 
those with whom we have no principles ift common. 
To all others it must be apparent, that a representa- 
tioif of classes mi^ht pos^ibly be so f Aimed as to 
secure both inteut^'jj^; but that a representation of 
numbers must vnAiw e the JL^rotestant minority. 

That the majority of a ])eoj>le may bo a t3irant 
as much as one or a few, is most aj)parent in the 
cases where a state is divided, by conspicuous marks, 
into a yjermanent majority and miuonty. Till the 
principles of toleration ))e uiii\ (‘really feU, as well 
as acknowledged, rid igion will form one of these ca^^cs. 
Till reason and morality be f.ir more wiih ly diffused 
than they are, the outward diotimtious of colour and 
feature will ibrm another, more ixunicious, and less 
capable of femi'dy. Does an3 m-iii doubt, that the 
establishment of niiversnl .sullrnge,* among emanci- 
pated slaves, would be only anotlu*r AM>rd for the op- 
pression, if not the destruction, of their former 
masters? But i-. slavery il-^clf really moie unjust, 
where the slaves are a imgority, than where they are ‘ 
a vpinority ? or may it not be said, on the contrary, 
that to hold men in sla\ery is most inexeusable, where 
society is not built on that unfortunate foundation, — 
where The suppetsed loss of their labour w-ould be an 
inconsiderable evil, and no danger could be pretended 
from their manumission ? Is it not ajjyiarcnt, that 
the lower the right of suffrage descends in a counfry, 
where the whites arv the majority, thft more cruel 
would bo the oppressipn of the enslaved minority? 
An aristocratical legislature might consider, with some 
impartiality, the disputes of tlie tree and of tlie scrviio » 
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labourers ; but a body, influenced cliicfly by the first 
of these rival classes, mu^^t be the oppressors of the 
latter. , 

These, it mny he said, are extreme cases; — they 
are selected tbi* tliat reason : but the principle which 
they atrikiiijjly illustrate, will, on a very little reflec- 
tion, be found applicable in Wne degree to all com- 
munities of men. 

The labouring classes are in 'every country a per- 
petual majority. The ditfiision of education will 
doubtless ra\sc their miinb, and tl^row open prizes for 
the ambition of a few, which wilL^pread both aelivity 
and content among the re•^l : but jn the pre-.ent state 
of the population and territory of European countries, 
the majority of mcui must earn thc‘ir subsi^tc'uce by 
daily labour. Notwithstanding local dilfenmcc*", })er- 
sons in this situation ha\e a g<*neral resemblance of 
character, and samem^ss of inten'st. Thrur int(‘rest, 
or what they think their interest, ma^ bo at variance 
with the real or supposed inteiest^ of the* higher 
orders. If they are consideied as forming, in this 
respect, one clas^ of sociidy, a shart' in the r(*presen- 
tation may be allotted to th(*m, suflicuult to prot(‘ct 
their interest, ccfiupatibly with the equal |)rolectioii of 
the inh'rests of all otlur clas'^e^, and regulated by a 
due regard to all the qualities which aie i(‘quired in a 
well-composcd h'gishitive assembly. Ihit if repn*- 
sentation be proportioned t/i numbers alone, every 
other interest in society is placed at the disposal ^of 
the multitude. No otluT class can be < tlcctually re- 
presented; nootlicr class can have a political security 
for justico; no other can have any W(*ight in'tlie de- 
liberations of the legislature. No tahuits, no attain- 
ments, but slich as fecoramend men to the favour of 
till multitude, can have any admission into it. A 
tepresentatidii so constituted, wpuld produce the samo 
pgq^tical effects, as if every ipan whote ineome was 
ifllbove a certain amount, w(*rc excluded from the right 
f voting. It is of fit tic moment to the proprietors, 
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^whether they bo disfranchised, or doomed, in cyefy 
election, to form a hopeless minority. 

Nor is tjiis all. A representation, founded -on 
numbers only, would be productive of gross ine- 
quality in that very class to which all others aro 
sacrificed. The difference between the people of the 
country and those of towns, is attended with conse- 
quences which ^lo contrivance of law can obviate. 
IWns arc tlic nursery of political heeling! The fre- 
quency of meeting, the warmth of discussion, the 
vartety of ]mrsnit, 4lic rivalship of interest, the oppor- 
tunities of informiijion, even the fluctuations and ex- 
tremis of fortune, direct tl^c minds of their inhabitants 
to public coiiciTns, and render them tlie seats of re- 
])ublican goverumenis, or the preservers of liberty in 
monarchies. But if this diflcrence be considerable 
among educated men, it seems immeasifrable when wo 
contemplate its effects on the more mimcroas classes. 
Among them, no strong public sentiment can bo kept 
up without numerous imctiiigs. It is ch* ily when 
they are animated by a view of their own strength 
and numbers, — wdien they an* stimiihited by an elo- 
quence siiirtul to their character, — and when tho 
passions of cad 1 arc strengthened by The like emotions 
of the multitude vvhidi sm round him, that the thoughts 
of such mdi arc directed to subjects so far from their 
common callings as t lie concerns of the commonwealth. 
All these aids are ncc(*s->»rily wanting to the dispersed 
inhabitants of tlie country, wbose frequent meetings 
are nmden^d impossible by distance and poverty, — 
who luive few opportunities of being excited by dis- 
cussion* or declaSnatioii, and very imperfect means of 
corrtspondcncc or concert with tlioso at a distance. 
An agricultural pinqile is gencrafly submissive to tho 
laws, and observant of the ordinary duties of life, but 
stationary and stagnant, without the enterprise which 
is the source of improvement, and the public spirit 
which preserves liberty. B' the whole political power 
of the state, therefore, were tlirown into the hands of » 
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the lowest clas«!cs it would be really exorci-J^d only 
by the towns. About t\^o-elcvenths of the jicople of 
England inhabit towns whieli have a p^opulation of 
ten thousand souls or upwards. A boily so large, 
strengiheiH'd by union, discipline, and spirit, would 
without diiliculty domineer over tlie lifeless and scat- 
tered peasants. In towns, tlie lower part of the 
middle chisses are sometimes tame ; vi liile the lowest 
class are always susceptible of animation. But the 
small freeholders, and considerable farmers, acquire 
an indepenfltence from their position, which makes 
them very capable of public sjnril;., VVhile the classes 
below them are incapable of beinir permanently ren- 
dereel active elements in any jiohtical combination, 
the dead weight of their foimal suffiages i\ould only 
oppress the independent voles ot tlunr siijicriors. All 
active talent would, in such a ease, lly to the towns, 
where alone its power could lx* ielt. TJie choice of 
the country would he dictahd by the cry of th(‘ 
towns, wherever it was tliought worth while to tak(‘ 
it from the (piiet infludice ot the lesidont proprietors. 
Perhaps the only cent i i\ anco, whicli can in any con- 
siderable degree reiiied 3 ^ the political infidioriiy of the 
inhabitants of the country to thos(* ot towns, has been 
adopted in the Engl/-.li constitution, which, while it 
secures an ascendant of landliolders in the legislature, 
places the disposal of its most lionoured and envied 
6eats in the liands of the lowest classes among the 
agricultural population, who are capabh* of employing 
the right of tjiillrage with spiiit and effect. 

They wlio think lepresentation chiefly valuable, be- 
cause whole nations cannot meet to deliberate in one 
place, have formed a very low notion of this great 
improvement. It is not a contrivance for conveniently 
couecting or blindly executing all the pernicious and 
unjust resol ittions of ignorant npultitudes. To correct 
the fbults of demofTatical government, is a still more 
important object of representation, than to extend the 
4iphero to which that government may be applied. It 
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balances the power of the multitude by the influence 
of other classes: it substitutes skilful lawgivers for 
those who ^are utterly incapable of any legislative 
function; and it continues the trust long enough to 
guard the legislature from the temporary delusions 
of the people. By a system of universal suffrage and 
annual elections, all the^e temperaments would be 
destroyed. Tln^efleet of a crowded population, in in- 
creasing the inteiihity and aetiMty of the political 
passion is extremely accelerated in cities of the first 
claiSB. 'File popuh^ion of liondon and i^ environs is 
nearly eijual to tlnit^of all other towns in England of 
or above ten thousand souls. According to the prin- 
ciple of universal siilfrage, it would contain aboivt two 
hundred and fifty thousand eh'ctors ; and send tifiy- 
hvo members to Parliament. This (deetoral aiiny 
would be occupied for lli(‘ whoh‘ yeaf in election ik* 
canvass, or in the endh'^s animosilies in uliieh both 
would be fertile. A hundi(*tl candidates for their 
suffrages would ho daily employed in inflcuing their 
passions. No time for deliherdtion, — no inti rval of 
repose in whicli inflamed passions might subside, eoidd 
exist. Tlic* representatives vvould naturally be tho 
most daring, and, for their jiurposhs, the ablest of 
their body. They must lead or overawe the legis- 
lature. Every Iransitmt delusion, or momentary 
phrensy of whieh a multitude is susceptibh*, must 
rush with unresisted vicjenec into th(‘ representative 
body. Such a repicsc illation would difler in no bene- 
ficial respect from the wildest (Uinocraey. It would 
l3e a democracy elotlunl in a ajiecious disguise, and 
armed Vith moi^" effectiv c iiislruiiienta of oppression, 
— but not wiser or more just than the democracies of 
old, which Hobbes called “an arfstorrf/ry of orators, 
sometimes iidcrruplcd by the monarchy of a single 
orator.” • • 

It may be said tha^ such reasonings suppose tho 
absence of those moral rbslraints of properly and 
opinion which would tamper* the exercise of this, as 
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•woll as of every other kind of suffrage. Landholders 
would still influence their tenants, — farmers their 
labourers, — artisans and manufacturers those whom 
they employ ; — property would still retain its power 
over tho««e who depend on the proprietor. To this 
statement we in some respecN accede ; iind on it we 
build our last and most conclusive argument against 
universal suffrage. ' 

It is true*, that in very quiet times, a mull i plication 
of dependent votei’s would only augment the influence 
of wealth. ?f votes wen* bestow yi on every private 
soldier, the effect would be onlj^to give a thousand 
votes to the coniinandmg oflie(‘r who maichcd his 
battalion to Ihe ])oll. Whenever the people felt little 
intcie'sf in public affairs, tlie sairn* power would he 
evercisc'd by every master througli his dependants. 
The traders viho (*mploy many labourers in great 
cities would possess the highest power; the great 
consumers and landliolders would engross the re- 
mainder; the rest of the people w’^ould bo insigni- 
ficant. As the multitude is composed of thovsc in- 
dividuals who are most incapable of fived opinions, 
and as the^ are, in theii colleelive capaeit}, peculiarly 
alive to present impulse, there is no vice to which 
they a^’e so lialile as inconstancy. Their passions arc 
quickly worn out by their own violence. I’hey be- 
come weary of the excessc'^ into which tlicy have been 
plunged. Lassitude and indjffercnce succeed to their 
fury, and are proportioned to its violence. They 
abandon public affairs to any hand disposed to guide 
them, '^riiey gi>c up their favoiirile measures to 
reprobation, an<l their darling leaders to dost taction. 
Their aceUimations are often as loud around the 
scaffold of tJie demagogue, as around liis triumphal 
cai^ 

Under the*- elective system, against wliich we now 
argue, the opposite evils of too much strengthening 
wealth, and too much subjecting property to the mul- 
titude, are likely, by luri.s, to prevail. Li cither case, 
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it may be observed that the power of the middle 
classes would bo anniliilated. Society, on such a 
system, would exhibit a series of alternate fits .of 
phrensy and* lethargy. When the people were na- 
turally disposed to violence, the mode of election 
would inflame it to madiies^. When tliey were too 
much inclined of themselv^es to listlessncss and apathy, 
it would lull tlicsn to sleep. In these, as in every 
other respect, it is thc^ reverse of a wisely constituted 
representation, A\ljich is a restraint on the people ill 
tinie^ of heat, and ^ stimulant to their ‘iuggishness 
when they would otherwise fixll into torpor. This 
even and st<*ady niii^est in public concerns, is im- 
possible in a scli(*me whit^li, in every case, would 
aggrav ate the predominant (‘\e( ss. 

It must never bt* forj^ottem, that the whole proprie- 
tary body must be in a state of periiianf lit conspiracy 
against an extreme democracy. Iliey are tlu natural 
euemicsof a eoustitution, winch grants them no power 
and no safety. Though [)roperty is often bor».e down 
by the torrent of populai tyianny, yet it Las many 
chances of prevailing at last. Projnictors have steadi- 
ness, vigilance, conceit, secrecy, and, if need be, dis- 
simulation. They yield to tlie storm : they regain 
their natural ascend, int in the calm. Not content 
with persuading tlie p( ople to submit to salutary re- 
straints, they usually betray tlami, by insensible 
degrees, into absolute submission. 

If the eommoiiwealth cCiea not take this road to 
slav^Cry, there are many paths that lead to that state 
of perdition. A demagogue seizes on that despotic 
power fen himself,, which he for a long time has exer- 
cised in the name of his faction ; — a victorious general 
loads tis army to enslave their country:. and both 
these candidates for tynmny loo often find auxiliaries 
in those classes of society which are at length brought 
to regard absolute monsirchy as an asylum. Thus, 
wherever property is not* allowed great wreight in a 
free state, it will destroy lib(A*ty.* The lii story of^ 
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clamour, eyon in England^ Ja ^ugh to ahow 
it ie easy sometimes to work the populace Into ** a 
sedition for slavery.” 

These obvious consequences have disposed mo^t 
advocates of universal suffrage to propose its combi- 
nation with some other ingredients, 'by which, tney 
tell us, that the poison will bo converted into a 
remedy. The composition now mo )t in vogue is its 
union with the Ballot. Before We proceed to the con- 
sideration of that proposal, we shall bestow a few 
words on sime other plans whic^ have been adapted 
or proposed, to render uniform popular election con- 
sistent with public quiet. TCo' most remarkable of 
* these arc that of Mr. IKime, wheie the freeholders 
and the inhabitants asbcs'tcd to the poor, elect those 
who are to name the members of the Supieme Council; 
— lhat lately projmsed in France, where a popular 
body would propose candidates, from whom a small 
number of the most considerable proprietors would 
select the reprobcntathes; — and the singular plan of 
Mr. Homo Tooke, which proposed to give the right 
of voting to all persons rated to the land-tax or parish- 
rates at 2l 2s, per annum, on condition of their paying 
to the public 21 2s, at Ihc time of voting; but pro- 
viding, that if the number of voters in any district 
fell short of four thousand, eveiy man rated at 201, 
per annum might give a second vote, on again paying 
the same sum ; and making the same provision, in 
case of the same failure, tor third, fourth, fifth, &c., 
votes for every additional 100?. at whicli tlio votter is 
rated, till the number of four thousand votes for the 
district should be completed. , 

This plan of Mr. Tooke is an ingenious stratagem 
for augmenting the power of wealth, under pretence 
df bestowing the suffrage almost universally. To that 
of Mr. Huiao it is a decisive ^objection, that it leaves 
to the people only those subordinate elections which 
would excite no interest in their minds, and would 
^obusequently fail 'in attaining one of the principal 



ratHSg tile pt^opo^ition cS ea&dida4jbs fdi^ pablte 
from Hhe cljoioe of the officers^ becomo in pitMSiidb 
power of nomination in the proposers. It is eaqr to 
leave no choice to the electors^ by coupling the favoptod 
candidates with none but such as are absolutely iniefi- 
gible. Yet one reasonable object is common to t&eae 

} >rojects : — they all 9.110 a^t subjecting eleefiond to the 
oint influence of property and popularity. In none 
of them is overlooked the grand principje of equally 
seedring all order^aof men, and interesting all in the 
maintenance of the sonstitution. It i& possible that 
any of them might oe in ^me measure cflectull^ but, 
it would be an act of meie wantonness in us to make 
the experiment. By that \ aricty of rights of su&age 
which seems so fantastic, the English cpnstitution has 
provided for the union of the principles of property 
and popularity, in a manner much more eflectUM 
than those which the most celebrated theo ists have 


imagined. Of the three, peihaph the least u promising 
is that of Ml. TooLe, because it appioacheb nearest to 
the forms of public ^nd tiuly popular elections. 

In the system now estaWislied iq Erance, where 
the right of suffrage is confined to those who pay 
direct taxes amounting to twelve jiounds by the year, 
the object is evidently to vest the whole power in the 
hands of the middling classes. The Royalists, who 
are still proprietors of 4li(» greatest estates in the 
kingdom, would have piefciicd a greater extension 
of suffrage, in order to multiply the votes of their de- 
pendants. But, as the subdivision of forfeited estates 
has created a ndmerous body of small landowners, 
who 'are deeply intciested in maintaining the new 
institutions, the law, which gives them almost 
whole elective power, may on that account be ap- 
proved as politic. As b general regulation, it is very 
pl^Ctionable. « . 

If we were compelled to cvinflne fdl elective in^ 
flnence to one order, we* must indeed vest it in thq^ 
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middling classes ; both because they possess the largest 
*share of sense and virtue, and because they have the 
most numerous connexions of interest wi^h the other 
parts of society. It is right that they should have a 
preponderating influence, because they are likely to 
make the best choice. But that is not the sole object 
of representation ; and, if it were, there are not want- 
ing circumstances which render it unfit that they 
should engross the whole influence. Perhaps there 
never was a time or country in which the middling 
classes were’ of a character so respectable and '•im- 
proving as they are at this day ip Great Britain ; but 
it unfortunately happens, that this sound and pure 
bod/ have more to hope from the favour of Govern- 
ment than any other part of the nation. The higher 
classes may, i^ they please, !)C independent of its in- 
fluence; file lower are almost btdow its direct action. 
On the piiddling cla'^ses, it acts with concentrated and 
unbroken force. Ind(‘pendent of that local considera- 
tion, the virtues of tliat excellent class are generally 
of a circumspect nature, and apt to degenerate into 
timidity. They have little of that political boldness 
which sometimes belongs to commanding' fortune, and 
often, in too great a d(*gree, to thoughtless poverty. 
They require encouragement and guidance from higher 
leaders ; and they need excitement from the numbers 
and even turbulence of their inferiors. The end of re- 
presentation is not a medium»i)ctween wealtli and num- 
bers, but a combination of the influence of both. It 
is the result of the separate action of great property, 
of deliberate opinion, and of popular spirit^ on dif- 
ferent parts of the political system. ' 

“ That principlo of rep jsentation,” said Mr. Fox, 
‘‘io the best which calls into activity the greatest 
number of independent votes, and excludes those whose 
condition takes from them tho powers of deliberation.” 
But even this principle, ^tru^. in general, cannot be 
imiyorsally applied.,^ Many who arc neither independ- 
ent nor capable of deliberation, arc at nresent ricrhtlv 
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vested with the elective franchise, — not because they 
are qualified to make a good genei^l choice of mem- 
bers, — but ^because they indirectly contribute 'to 
secure the good composition and right conduct of the 
legislature. 

The question of the Ballot remains. On the Ballot 
the advocates of ^universal suffrage seem exclusively 
to rely for the defence of their schemes : jvithout it, 
they appear tacitly to admit that universal suffrage 
would be an impracticable and pernicious proposal. 
But &11 males in theVcingdom, it is said, may annually 
vote at elections wi|h«quiet and independence, if the 
Ballot enables them to give their votes sebretly. 
Whether this expectation bo reasonable, is the ques« 
tion on which the decision of the dispute seems now 
to depend. ^ 

The first objection to this proposal is, that the 
Ballot would not produce secrecy. Even in those 
classes of men who are most accustomed to kf • p their 
own secret, the effect of the Ballot is very unequal 
and uncertain. The common cas(» of clubs, in which 
a small minority is generally sufficient to exclude a 
candidate, may serve as an example*. .Where the club 
is numerous, the secret may be kept, as it is difficult 
to distinguish the few who i eject : but in small clubs, 
where the dissentients may amount to a considerable 
proportion of the whoh*, they are almost always ascer- 
tained. The practice, it i't true, i'^, in these cases, still 
useliul ; but it is only because it is agreed, by a sort of 
tacit convention, that an exclusion by Ballot is not a 
just cau^* of offence ; it pre\ents quarrel, not disclo- 
sure. In the House of Commons, Mr. Bentham allows 
that the Ballot does not secure secrecy or independent 
choice. The example of the elections at tiie Indhi 
lloubc is very unfortunately selected ; for pvery thing 
which a Ballot is supposed to prevent is to bo found 
in these elections; — piAlic.and private canvass, — 
the influence of personal friendship, connexion, gra-^ 
titude, expectation, — promises* almost universally 
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made and observed, — votes generally if not always 
known, — as much regard, indeed, to public grounds 
of •preference as in most other bodies, — but scarcely 
any exclusion of private motives, unless it be the ap- 
prehension of incurring resentment, which is naturally 
confined within narrow liiaits, by the independent 
condition of the greater part of the electors. In 
general, indeed, they refuse t^ie s6Liccy which the 
legislature seems to tender to them. From kindness, 
from esteem, from other motives, they arc desirous 
that their votes should be kiiowm to candidates Whom 
they favour. And wdiat is dii‘clc\sed to friends is 
speedily discovered by opppnents. 

If the Ballol should be thought a less offensive 
mode of voting ngainst an individual than the voice, 
this alight adjVaiitage is altogether confined to those 
classes of society who have leisure for such fantastic re- 
finements. But are any such influences likely, or rather 
sure, to act on the two millions of voters who would 
be given to us by universal suflrage ? Let us examine 
them elosely. Will the country labounu* ever avail 
himself of the proferred means of secrecy ? To believe 
this, wc must suppose that he pcrforms''the most im- 
portant act of Ills life, — that which most Hatters his 
pride, and gratifies his inclination, — without speak- 
ing of his intention before, or boasting of his vote wlicn 
he has given it. IJis life has no secret s. The circle 
of his village is too small fiw concealment. Ilis wife, 
Jiis children, his fellow-labourers, the companioi?s of 
his recreations, know all that he does, and almost all 
that lie thinks. Can any one believe that he would 
pass the evening before, or the (‘veiling after the day 
of election, at his laleliouse, wrapt up in tlic secrecy of 
a^Veiietiui senator, and concealing a suffrage as ho 
would do 9. murder ? If his character disposed him 
to secrecy, would his situation allow it ? Ilis land- 
lord, or his employer, or. tlujtr agents, or the loaders 
a party in the olecti'^n, could never have any diffi- 
pyulty in discovering him. The simple acts of writing 
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his vote, of delivering it at the poll, or sending it if 
he could not attend, would betray^his secret in spite 
of the mo-^ complicated Ballot ever contrived* in 
Venice. In great towjis, the very mention of secret 
suflrage is ridiculous. By what contri\ ance are pub- 
lic meetings of the two*liundred and fifty thousand 
London electors, to be prevented ? There may be 
quiet and secrecy at# the poll; but this <Joes not in 
the least prevent publicity and tumult at other meet- 
ings occasion(*d ))y the election. A candidate will 
not forego the mea'is of siicc(‘s-» which such meetings 
afford. The vote^ pf'^t hose who attend them must be 
always known. It tin* Co*incil of Ten were dispersed 
among a Westminster mob wliih* candidates were 
speaking, they would catch its spirit, and betray their 
votes by hiiz/as or Jiis^cs. Candida tes^and their par- 
tisans, committees in paiishc'*, aircnls in e\e»’v street 
during an active canvass, would quickly k.irn the 
secret of almost any man in \V(‘stii mister, "i'lie few 
who afiocted mystery would be* d(‘tect(*d ny flieir 
neighbours, 'riu* < v asive answer of the ablest of such 
disscmbh‘rs to his favoured friend or party, would bo 
observably <liffercnt, at least in tone aiid manner, from 
that which he ga\c to the enemy. The zeal, attach- 
ment, and enthusiasm, which mu^t jirevail in such 
elections, as long as they continue really popular, 
would probably bring all i*(»eiirrcnce to means of se- 
crecy into discredit, amf' very sp(*edily into general 
disfisc. Kven the smaller tradesmen, to whom the 
Ballot might seem dc^ira’blc, as a shield from the dis- 
pleasurc-^of their ojmlent eiisiomers, would betray the 
part they took in the idection, by their ambition to be 
loaders in their pari.shcs. The forAiality oj’ the Ballot 
might remain : but the obj(*ct of secrecy I'^^ncompla- 
tible with the nature of such elections. • 

The second objection is, that if secrecy of suffrage 
could b6 really adopted, it* would, in practice, con- 
tract, instead of extending, the elective franchise, bj* 
abating, if not extinguishing, the strongest induce- 
Q 3 
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mcnts to its exercise. All wise laws contain in them- 
selves effectual means for their own execution : but, 
where votes are secret, scarcely any motive for voting 
is left to the majority of electors. In a blind eager- 
ness to free the franchise from influence, nearly all 
the common motives for its ^?xercise are taken away. 
The common elector is neither to g^^iTl the favour of 
his superiors, nor the kindness oi^' his fello\\ s, nor the 
gratitude of the candidate for whom he votes . from 
all these, se(*recy must exclude liim. lie is forbidden 
to strengthen his conviction, — ttf kindle his zeal, — 
to conquer his fears or Mdfishn(**fs, in numerous meet- 
ings of those with whom Ir* agrees ; for if ho attends 
such' meetings he must ]>ublish liis suflrage, and the 
Ballot, in his can*, becomes altogether illusory. Ev(*ry 
blameable motive of interest, — (‘very pardonable in- 
ducement of p(*rsoiial partiality, is, indeed, taken away. 
But what is left in llndr place? Notliing but a mere 
sense of public duty, unaided by the po])ular discipline 
which gives lervour and vigour to ])nblic sentiments. 
A wise lawgiver does not tni'-t to a genc'ral sense of 
duty in the most nniinporlaiit law. If snyli a ])rinciplo 
could be trusted laws would be unne('ossary. Yot to 
this cold feeling, stripp(‘d of all its natural and most 
powerful aids, would the sy.^tem of secret suffrage 
alone trust for its execution. At tlie poll it is «;aid 
to be sufficient, becau'-e all temptations to do ill are 
supposed to be taken away iTimt the motives by which 
electors are induced to go to a poll, liave been totally 
overlooked. The inferior classes, for whom this whole 
system is contrived, would, in its practice, be. speedily 
disfranchised. They would soon relinquish a privi- 
lege when it tvaft' reduced to a troublesome duty. 
TSieir public principles are often generous ; but they 
do not aris(v from secret meditation, and they do not 
flourish in solitude. 

Lastly, if secret suffriige tVere to bo permanently 
•firactised by all vorteiv, ii would deprive election of 
aULits popular qualities, and*of many of its beneficial 
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effects. The great object of popular elections is, to 
inspire and strengthen the love 6f liberty. On tho 
strength of that bentiment freedom wholly depends, 
not only for its security against tho power of lime 
and of enemies, but for its efficiency and reality while 
it lasts. If we could suppose a people perfectly indif- 
ferent to political measure*?, and without any dispo- 
sition to take a partdn public affairs, tlio most perfect 
forms and insiilutions of liberty would be among 
them a dead letter. The most elaborat^c machinery 
would stand still ibr want of a moving power. In 
proportion as a tAoplt* sinks more near to that slavish 
apathy, their coii'ititutio" b(*comes so far vain, and 
their best laws impotent. Institutions are carried 
into effect by men, and men ar(» moved to action by 
their feelings. A system of liberty <»an be executed 
only by men who lovo liberty. With tho s[>]rit of 
liberty, very unpromising forms grow into an «‘xccl- 
Icnt government ; without it, th(» most specio^ can- 
not last, and are not wortli ])rcs(n’\iiig. 'fhe institu- 
tions of a fm» state iiro satest and most (‘ffcctixe, when 
numerous bodies of m(*n exercise their political rights 
with plea^uie and ])ridc, — conseipjenlly with zeal and 
boldness, — wlnui these rights are endeared to them by 
tradition and by habit, as >\ell as by conviction and 
feeling of their inestimable value, — and wh(*n the 
mode of exercising j)ri\i leges is such as to excite tho 
sympathy of all who vi(*’\v it, and to sjiread through 
the whole j-oeiety a jealous love of popular right, and 
a proneness to repel with indignation every encroach- 
ment on it. 

. Popular elections contribute to these objects, partly 
by the character f)f the majority of the electors, and 
partly by the mode in which they give thcOr suffrage. 
Assemblies of the people of great cities, arc indeed 
very ill qualified to exercise authority ; but without 
their occasional use, it can -never be strongly curbed. 
Numbers are nowhere else to 4^0 oollccted. On nurit- 
bers alone, much of tlieir powder depends. In nu- 
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merous meetinpjs, every man catches animation from 
the feelings of hi^ neighbour, and gathers courage 
froiti the strcngtli of a multitude. Sucli, assemblies, 
and they alone, with all their defects and errors, have 
the privilege of inspiring many human' beings with a 
perfect, however transient, disinterestedness, and of 
rondei-ing Uie most ordinary men cap.pble of foregoing 
interest, and forgetting self, in tiu' enthusnifin of zeal 
for a common cause. Their vices arc a correciivo of 
the dclibera^ng selfishnejss of their superiors. Their 
bad, as well as good qualities, rend(fr them the portion 
of society the most sn‘-c(*ptil)le oWrp press! on s, and the 
most accessible to puldie feesJings. They are fitted to 
proddcc that democratic spirit which, tempered in its 
progress tlirough the \arioii'i class(‘s of the commu- 
nity, becomes t^e vital principle of lilicrty. It is very 
true, that the occasional absurdity and violence of 
these meetings, oflen alienate men of timid virtue 
from the cause* of ]ib(*rty. It is enough for the pre- 
sent purpose, that in those long periods to wliicli poli- 
tical reasonings must ahvays be understood to apply, 
they contribute far more to excite and to second, than 
to offend or alarup tlu* enlightened friends of the rights 
of the ])eople. But m(*etiiigs for election are by far 
the safest and the most (»ftcetive of all popular assem- 
blies. They are brought together by the constitution; 
they have a legal character ; they display the ensigns 
of public authority ; they assemble men of all ranks 
and opinions ; and, in them, the people publicly and 
conspicuously bestow some of the highest prizes pur- 
sued by a generous ambition. Hence they d/>'rive a 
consequence, and give a sense of seff-importance, to 
their humblest members, whit h would be vainly sohght 
for«in spoi^faneous meetings. Tlicy lend a part of their 
own scriousn/*ss and dignity to other meetings occa- 
sioned by the election, and even to those which, at 
other times, arc really, or, even nominally, composed 
dt electors. r. • 

^ In elections, political priilciples ceaso to be mere 
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abstractions. They are embodied in individuals ; and 
tlie cold conviction of a truth, or the languid appro- 
bation of a measure, is animated by attachment for 
leaders, and iiostility to adversaries. Every political 
passion is warmed in the contest. Even the outward 
circumstances of the scen^ strike the imagination, and 
affect the feeling^i The recital of them daily spreads 
enthusiasm over a coiwitry. The various fortunes of 
the combat excite anxiety and agitation on* all sides ; 
and an opportunitv is offered of dihcus'yng almost 
ever^ political que^non, under circimihtances in which 
the hearts of hearq^*b*and readers take ])art in the 
argument : till the issue o? a controversy is regarded 
by the nation with some d(‘gree of the same solicifudo 
as the event of a battle. In this nianncT is formed 
democratical ascendancy, which is inost^pc'rfect when 
the greatest numbers of independent judgments in- 
fluence the measures of go\ eriiment. Reading may, 
indeed, increase the number and intelligence of those 
whoso sentiments comimse ])ublic opinion; I tit riiime- 
rous assemblies, and coiisc([U(*n<ly popular elections, 
can alone general e the courage and zeal which form 
so large a jiortion of ils power. ^ 

With these eflects it is apparent that soeret suffrage 
is absolutely incompatible : they cannot exist together. • 
Assemblies to elect, or a^scmbli<*s during elections, 
make all suffrages known. 'Flic publicily and bold- 
ness in wliicli voters gi^t) their sutfiago an* of tho 
very essence of popular elections, and greatly contri- 
bute to their animating efleel. Tin* advocates of the 
Ballot Igll us, indeed, that it would destroy canvass 
and tumult. But after tin* destruction of tho canvass, 
electihns would no longer toaeli humilily to the great, 
nor self-esteem to tlie liumbh*. Were tll?^causcs «f 
tumult destroyed, elections would no longpr be nurse- 
ries of political zeal, *and instruments for rousing 
national spirit. The frk^nd'i of liberty ought rather 
to view the turbulence of the p(*ople with indulgence 
and pardon, as powerfully tending to exercise and in- 
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vif^orato tlieir public spirit. It is not to be extin* 
guished, but to be rendered safe by countervailing 
institutions of an opposite tendency in ojher parts of 
tbe constitutional system. 

The original fallacy, which is the source of all erro- 
neous reasoning in favour of* the Ballot, is the assump- 
tion that the value of popular election’s chiefly depends 
on th(* exercise of a <lelibe rate judgment by the electors. 
The whole anxiety of its advocates is to remove the 
causes wliijli might disturb a considerate choice. In 
order to obtain such a choice, which is not the great 
purpose of ])()j)uhir elections, tlfes|‘ 'speculators would 
deprive* th(‘iii of the pow(*r,lo excite and diffuse public 
spirit, — the great and inestimable service which a 
due proportion of such «*l(*ctions renders to a free 
state. Ill order to mak(* the forms of democracy 
universal, their plan would universally extinguish its 
spirit. In a commonwealth where universal suffrage 
was already establi'>h(*d, the Ballot might ])erhaps be 
admissible* as an ex])edient for temiieriiig such an ex- 
treme democracy. Even there, it might be objected 
to, as 011(5 of those r(*m(»dies for lic(*ntiousiiess which 
are likely to encjlanger liberty by destroying all demo- 
cratic spirit; — it would be one of those dexterous 
frauds by which the people are often weaned from the 
exertion of their jirivileges. 

The syst(*m which we opjio^e is established in tho 
United Slates of America ; ihid it is said to be attended 
with no mischiev ous effects. To this we answer, that, 
in America, universal suffrage is not the i*ule, but 
the exception. In twelv** out of the nineteen* .states* 
which compose that immense confederacy, tho dis- 
grac(‘ful institution of slavery dciirivcs great hiulti- 
twles not^nly of political franchis(*s, but of the in- 
def(*a&ible rights of all mankind. The numbers of the 
representatives of the Slave-sfatcs in Congress is pro- 

«' * This was written in 1810. In 184.'3 the proportion is thirteen 
Plave to fourteen Free btatcb, cxelusivc of Texas. — Ej>. 
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portioned to their population, whether slaves or free- 
men; — a provision arising, indeed, from the most 
abominable Qf all human institulions, but recognising 
the just principle, that property is one of the elements 
of every wise representation. In many states, the 
white complexion is a nee(?ssary qualification for suf- 
frage, and the disfranchised are separated from the 
privileged order by a physical boundary, which no 
individual can ever pjiss. In countries of slavery, 
where to be free is to be noble, the univerijjil distribu- 
tion of privilege an^mg the ruling caste, is a natural 
consequence of aristocratical ))ri(le with which 
each man regards fhe dignity of the whole order, 
e‘5pecially when they are all distinguished Irom fheir 
slaves by the same conspicuous and indelible marks. 
Yet, in Virginia, which lias long ber,‘n the ruling 
state of the confederacy, cAcn the citizens of the go- 
verning class cannot vote without the posses‘-Mn of a 
freeliold estate. A real or personal (‘state is quired 
in New England, — tlie ancu*nt scat of the iaJ‘i(*ter 
and spirit of America, — the parcMil of those seamen, 
who, with aji'ourage and skill worthy of our common 
forefathers, have met the folh)v\(*rs of l^el>.on in war, — 
the nursery of the iuUdlig(Mit and moral, as well as 
hardy and laborious race, who now. annually colonise 
the vast regions of the West. 

Ilut w(^re the tact otherwise*. America contains f(‘W 
largo, and no very groat •towns ; the p(*ople are dis- 
pensed, and agricultural; and, ])erha])s, a majority of 
the iiiliabitaiils are citlun* lamlowmers, or have that 
iminedhiite expectation of becoming proprietors, wdii eh 
produces nearly flic same etleet on character wdth the 
possession of property. Adventurers who, in other 
countries, disturb society, are tliere naturaii^attraelied 
towards the frontier, where they jiave tluj way for in- 
dustry, and become the piom^ers of civ ilisation. There 
is no part of their people in the situation where de- 
mocracy is dangerous, or evemusually powerful. Ttfe 
dispersion of the inhabiiiiits, and their distance from 
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the scene of preat affairs, are perhaps likely rather to 
make the spirit of liberty among them languid, than 
to«rouso it to exc('b‘«. 

In what manner the present elect ile systcip of 
Am('ri(*a may act, at the remote period when the pro- 
grcbs of society shall have conducted that country to 
the crovv(l(*d cities and unequal fort ’pies of Europe, no 
man will pretend to foresee, excjippt tlio's*'' whose pre- 
sumptuous folly disables them from forming probable 
conjeclur(\s on sucli subjects. If, from the unparalleled 
situation ot’ America, the present Usages should qUietly 
prevail for a very long tim(> they may insensibly 
adapt themselves to the gradual changes in the national 
condition, and at length be found capable of subsist- 
ing in a state of things to which, if they had been sud- 
denly introduced, they would liave proved irrccon- 
cileably adverse. In tin* thinly p(*opled states of the 
West, universal suffrage* itself may bo so long cxer- 
eis(*d without the* possibility of dang(*r, as to create a 
national habit which may be strong (‘iiougli to render 
its exercise safe in the midst of an indig(*nt populace. 
In that long tranquillity it may languish into forms, 
and these forms may soon follow the spirit. For a 
period far exceeding our foresiglit, it cannot affect the 
confederacy further than the effect which may arise 
from very popular el(*ctions in a lew of the larger 
Western towns. The order of tljc interior country 
wherever it is adopted, will*V aided by the compres- 
sion of ils firmer and more compact eon federates. Jit is 
even possible that the extremely popular system which 
prevails in some Anieri<*an elections, may, iq future 
times, be found not more than siillh*i(‘nt to counter- 
balance the growing influo..ce of wealth in the South, 
the tpiftiueiicics towards Toryism which are of late 
perceptible in New England. 

The operation of different ‘principles on elections, 
in various parts of the Continent, may even now bo 
^^cerned. Some remqikable facts have already ap- 
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pearcd. In tlie state of Pennsylvania, wo have* a 
practical proof that the Ballot is iJot attended* with 
secrecy. We also know f, that committees composed 
of t|e leaders of the Federal and Democratic parties, 
instruct their partisans how they are to vote at every 
election ; and that in this manner the leaders of the 
Democratic party who now predominate in their 
Caucus t or committee at Washington, do in effect 
nominate to all the important offices in North America. 
Thus, we already see combinations formgd, and in- 
terests ariw^ing, on \hich future the government of 
the confederacy ma;^ d^^pend more than on the forms of 
election, or the letter of its^ present laws. Those who 
condemn the ])rinciple of party, may disapprove Hiesc 
associations as unconstitutional. To us who consider 
parties as inseparable from lib(*rty, they^seem remark- 
able as exami)les of those undesigned and unforeseen 
correctives of inconvenient laws which spring out of 

♦ Eearon, Travels in North America, j). 138. Ho' ''oiild this 
intelligent A\riter Ire.at the absence of tniuiilt, in such a r i(y and 
country, as hearing unv resenihLmce to the like circiimstauce in 
Europe ? , 

t il>i(l. p. .320. , 

j The following account of this .strange term will show its 
probable origin, and the long-cx])priuKcd efficacy of such an cx^- 
lunlicnt for controlling the Rallut : — “ AJioiit the year 1738, the 
lutlior of Samuel Adams and twenty others who li\cd in tho 
north or shipping jiart of 15oston,used to meet, to make a Caucun, 
and lay their plan tor intiodnelng certain persons into places of 
trnsfe Each distributed the ballots in his own circle, and they 
gemirally carried the election. In this manner Mr S. Adams 
lii’bt became representative for Boston. Cavemimj means elcc- 
tioneeriilR.” — (Gordon, History of the American Kevoliition, p. 
216. note.) It is conjectured, that as this practice originated m 
the shipping part of Boston, “Caucus”* wms a corruption of 
Caulkers’ Meeting. For this information we ard^debtedyto 
Pickering’s American Vocabulary (Boston, 1816); a modest and 
sensible book, ot which the* prmci[ial limit is, tliiit the author 
ascribes too much importance to some English writers, who are 
not objects of much revercneif to a«near observer. Mr. Pickering’s 
volume, however, deserves a place inJSnglish libraries. A 
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the circumstances of society. Tlie election of so great 
a magistrate as tlie President, by great numbers of 
electors, scattered over a vast continent, without the 
power of concert, or the means of personal knowl^gC, 
would naturally produce confusion, if it were not 
tempered by the confidence' of the members of both 
parties in the judgment of their respective leaders. 
The permanence of these leadqrs, slowly raised by a 
sort of insensible election to the conduct of parties, 
tends to counteract the evil of that system of peri- 
odical removal, which is peculiarly inconvenient fn its 
application to important executive* offices. The in- 
ternal di-scipline of parties may bo found to be a prin- 
ciple of subordination of great value* in republican 
institutions. Certain it is, that the affairs of the 
United States ha^e hitherto been generally admi- 
nistered, in times of great difficulty and under a suc- 
cession of Presidents, with a forbearance, circumspec- 
tion, constancy, and vigour, not surpassed by those 
commonwealths who have been most justly renowned 
for the wisdom of their councils. 

The only disgrace or danger which we perceive 
impending o\er America, arises from tiie execrable 
institution of slavery, — the unjust disfranchisement 
of free Black-^, — the trading in slaves carried on from 
stab* to state, — and the dissolute and violent character 
of those adventurers, whose impatience for guilty 
wealth spreads the horrors »y)f slavery over the new 
acquisitions in the South. Jjct the lawgivers of that 
Imperial Republic deeply consider how powerfully 
these disgraceful circumstances tend to weajceii the 
love of liberty, — the only bond w^hich can hold to- 
gether such vast territories, and therefore the only 
sorircc aiKi guard of the tranquillity and greatness of 
America. 
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IN 

DEFENCE OF JEAN PELTIER* 

d 

ACCUSED OF A LIBEL 01^ ;illE FIRST CONSUL OF FRANCE. 

DELDERl D THE COURT OF KINO'S ECN(f 
ON lui/aiirr OF FEBnuAm, 1803. 


Gentlemen of the Jury, 

The time is row come for me to acUress you on 
behalf of the unfortunate Gentleman who is the de- 
fendant on this record. 

I must begin with observing, thal though I know 
myself too well to ascribe to any thing but to the 
kindness and good-nature of my learned friend the 
Attorncy-Ger,(Talf the uiunerited praises which he 

* The First Consul had for some time previously shown con- 
siderahlo irritability under the hre ol tlu* Enj^lish journalists, 
when the peace of Amiens, by peimittin)j: a tuppruchem^ntmlh 
the English Mmistiy, aftoided aii opcmiig through winch his^aw 
could reach the honree of anno} aiice. JVl. Jean IVltier, on whom 
it lighted, was an eniigi’aiit, who' had been conducting for some 
years* various periodical works m the llo}alist interest. From 
one of these, — “L’Ainbigu” — three artiilcs, which are alluded 
to separately in the course ol the speech, were selected by the 
law olhccJH of the Crown tor prosecution, as instigating the assas- 
sination of the First Consul. Nor, iicrhaps, could such a conclusion 
have been successfully struggled with by ai.y advocate. The pro- 
ceeding was one that was accompanied with much ex j^cment ;n 
public opinion, as was evidenced by the concourse of persons sur- 
lounding the court on the da; of tiial. It was supposed by some 
(hat a verdict of acquittal would have liad an unfavourable effect 
upon the already feverish statd^of the intei'course between the two 
Governments. In fact, though fuum* “guilty,” the Defendan^^ 
escaped any sentence through the recurrence of hostilities* — Ed. 

f The Right Honourable Spencer PorcevaL — Ed. 
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has been pleased to bestow on me, yet I will venture 
to say, he has dotie mo no more tlian justice in sup- 
posing that in this place, and on this occasion, where 
I exercise the functions of an inferieJr minister of 
justice, — an infeiior minister indeed, but a minister 
of justice still, — I am incapable of lending myself to 
the pas-^ions of any client, and Ih^t I will not make 
the proceedings of this Court subservn*nt to any poli- 
tical purpose. Whatever is* respected by the laws 
and government of my country, shall, in this place, bo 
respected by me. In considering matters that deeply 
interest the (luict, the safety, .?nd ^he liberties of all 
mankind, it is impo^-sible for me not to feel warmly 
and strongly; but I shall make an etfort to control 
my feeling'^, however painful that effort may be, and 
where I cannot speak out but at the risk of offending 
either sincerity or piudcnce, I ^liall labour to contain 
myself and be silent. 

I cannot but feel. Gentlemen, how much I stand in 
need of your favourable at tuition and indulgence. 
The chaige which 1 have to defend is surrounded 
with the most invidiou^s topics of discussion. But 
they are not of my seeking. The case, and tho topics 
which are inseparable from it, are brought licro by 
the prosecutor. Here I find them, and hen» it is my 
duty to deal with them, as the interests of Mr. Peltier 
seem to me to requiie. He, by liis choice and con- 
fidence, has cast on me an cry arduous duty, which 
I could not decline, and which I can still less be4ray. 
He h.is a light to expect from me a faitliful, a zealous, 
and a fearless defence , and this his just expectation, 
according to the measure of my huilible abilities, shall 
be fulfilled. I have saiti, a fearless defence: — per- 
hdips tlnWvvord was unnecessary in the place wliere I 
now stand. Intrepidity in tho discharge of pro- 
fessional duty is so common & quality at the English 
Bar, that it has, thank, God! long ceased to be a 
^inattor of boast or prf 'se. If it had been otherwise, 
Gentlemen, — if the Bar cotild have been silenced or 
overawed by pov»rer, I may presume to say, that an 
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English jiii7 would* not this day hav6 been met to 
administer jiistice. Perhaps I neeH scarce say that 
my defence *^hall be fc'arless, in a place where fear 
never entered any heart but that of a criminal. But 
you will pardon me for having said so much, when 
you consider who the rcaf parties before you are. 

Gentlemen, theireal prosecutor is the master of tho 
greatest empire the c^ivilised world ever saw. Tho 
Defendant is a defenceless proscribed exile. Hb is & 
French Royalist, ^^ho fled iVom his counfry in the 
autumn of 1792, at the period of Unit memorable and 
awful emigration ^Vi>oIl*all the proprietors and magis- 
trates of the greatest eivili^K'd country of Europe 'SYcro 
driven from their homes by the daggers pf asbasbins ; 
—when our shores were covered, as with the wreck 
of a great tempest, with old iiicu, antk women, and 
children, and ministers of ndigion, wlio fled from the 
fiToeity of their countrymen as befoie an army of 
invadijig barbarians. The greater part of t'a j-e un- 
fortunate exiles, — of those* I mean ^^ho have been 
spared by tlic sword, or A\ho liave* survived the effect 
of pestilential oliiriatcs or broken lieirts, — have been 
since permitted to revisit lluir <*ountry. Though 
despoiled of their all, 1h(*y ha\e eagerly embraced 
oven tho sad privilege of bein^ '-nifered to dio in their 
native land. Even this mi >.ei able indulgence was* to 
be purclui&ed by compliance-, — by declarations of 
allegiance to the new go\t'niiiie*it, — which some of 
these suffering royalists d<'(*m(*d incompatible with 
their conscience, with their diaiC't attachments and 
their mafc>t sacred duties. Among these last is Mr. 
PeUier. I do not pre-ume to blame those who sub- 
miued*; and I trust yon will not 'juflge bj^rshly of 
those who refused. You will not think unfavburablj^ 
of a man who stands lp*fore you as the* voluntary 
victim of his loyalty and honour. If a revolution 
(which God avert!) wereF to drive us into exile, and^ 
to cast us on a foreign shore, wo should expect, at * 
leasts to be pardoned by generous men, for btubbom 
^OL. ui B 
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loyalty, and unseasonable fidelity, to the laws and 
government of ovft fat hoi's. 

This unfortunate Gentleman had devoted a great 
part of his life to literatuie. It was the amusement 
and ornament of his belter days : since his own ruin, 
and the desolation of liis country, he has been com- 
pelled to employ it as a means of »ipport. For the 
last ten years he lias been engaged m a variety of 
public! .‘t ions of considerable importance : but, since 
the peace, V he has desisted fiom sr 'ions political dis- 
cussion, and confined liims(*lf to the obscure journal 
whieh is now before you, — Ihodcflsli ealculated, surely, 
of any publication thal ev^r issued from the press, to 
rouse the alarms of the most jealou*) government, — 
which -will not bo read ia England, because it is not 
written in onr language', — which cannot be read in 
P>ance, because its entry into that country is pro- 
hibited by a power whose mandates are not very 
supinely enforced, nor often evaded with impunity, — 
which can lia^e no other object than that of amusing 
the companions of tlie author’s principles and mis- 
fortunes, by pleasantries and sarcasms on their vic- 
torious enemies. There is, indeed, Gentlemen, one 
remarkable eirciimstimce in this unfortunate publica- 
tion: — it is the only, or almost the only, journal, 
which still <lares to es[)ouse the cause of that royal 
and illustrious f.iiiiily, which but fourteen years ago 
w\as flattered by every pre^s, and guarded by every 
trilmnal, in Europe. Even the court in which we 
are met affords an example of the vicissitudes of 
their fortune. My h arned' Friend has reminded you, 
that the last prosecution tried in tUis place, at tho-in- 
staiice of a French govei iimcnt, was for a libel on niat 
siagnar llfibus princess, who has since been butchered 
in sight of her palace. 

' I do not make the«c observations with any purpose 
df questioning the general pnfticiples which have been 
^laid down by my Lc^^ned Friend. I must admit his 
right to bdng before you those who libel any govern- 
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meat recognised by His Majesty, and at peace with 
the British empire. 1 admit that,! whether such a 
government be of yesterday or a thousand years old,->— 
whether it a crude and bloody usurpation or the 
most ancient, jvist, and paternal authority upon earth, 
— we are here equally bound by His Majesty's recog- 
nition to protect against libellous attacks. I admit 
that if, during our l^urpation, Lord Clarendon had 
published his History at Pans, or the Marais of 
Montrose liis verses on the murder of his ^i^reign, 
or Mr. Cowley his ^ihcour^o on Cromwell s Govern- 
ment, and if the £ngli^h amba^^sador had complained, 
the President de Mole, or any other of tlic great 
magistrates who then adorned tli(‘ Parliament of Paris, 
however reluctantly, painfully, and indignantly, might 
have been compelled to have condemned these illus- 
trious men to the punishment of hhelleJs. I say this 
only for the sake of be^'peaking a favourable attention 
from your generosity and comjiassion to wha<^ will be 
feebly urged in behalf of my unforlunato C' cut, who 
has sacrificed his fortune, his hopes, liis connexions, 
and his country, to his conscience, — who seems 
marked out Ayr dcatruction in tins his last asylum. 

That'he still enjoys tile seciiuly of* this asylum, — 
that he has not been ^aerifued to the resentment of 
his powerful enemies, is, peihap'^, owing to the liym- 
ness of the King’s government. If that be the fact, 
Gentlemen, — ^if his Maje'vty’s Ministers have resisted 
applications to expel this unfortunate Gentleman from 
England, I should publicly thank them for their firm- 
ness, if it were not unseemly and improper to suppose 
that tfiey could have acted otherwise, — to thank an 
English Government for not violating the most sacred 
duties of hospitality, — for not bringing ind'^Jible dig- 
grace on their country. But be that as it may, Gen- 
tlemen, he now comes before you perfectly satisfied 
that an English jury is, the most refreshing prospect 
that the eye of accused innocence^ ever met in a hu>, 
man tribunal ; and he feels with me the most fervent 
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gratitude to the Protector of empires, that, surrounded 
as we are with the ruins of principalities and powers, 
wo still continue to meet together, after the manner 
of our fathers, to administer justice in thisf her ancient 
sanctuary. 

There is anotljcr point of view. Gentlemen, in which 
this ca'^o seems to me to merit your n\ost serious atten- 
tion. I consider it as the first of a long scries of con- 
flicts b,\L\veen the greatest power in the world, and the 
only free ^^^ess remaining in Europe. No man living 
is more lliorouglily convinced Hum I am, that my 
Learned Friend will ncviM* deg*iad 9 his excellent cha- 
racter, — that he wiP never disgrace his high magis- 
tracy by mean eonijiliiuiecs, — by an immoderate and 
uiiconscicntious (‘\ercisc ol* ]iowcr; yet I am con- 
vinced by eireumstane(‘*> wliicli 1 shall now abstain 
from discussing, that I am to consider this as the first 
of a long series of conflicts^ hetxoeen Jthe greatest power 
in the worlds and the only Jree press now remaining in 
Europe. Cientlenun, this distinction of the English 
pr(*ss is n(‘W: it is a proud and melancholy distinc- 
tion. Before the or(\‘it earthquake of the French Re- 
volution had .-iwallowed up all the asylum's of fi’cc dis- 
cussion on the Continent, wc enjoyed that privilege, 
indeed, more fully than otlierJ, but we did not enjoy 
it exclusively. In great monarchies the press has 
always been considered as- too formidable an engine 
to be entrusted to unliccnLcd individuals. But in 
other Continental countries, either by the laws of -the 
state*, or by long habits of liberality and toleration in 
magistrates, a liberty of discussion has been enjoyed, per- 
haps sufficient for the most useful purposes. It existed, 
in fact, where it as not protected by law : and tte 
Aviso an<Jr ’generous connivance of governments was 
daily more and more secured by the growing civilisa- 
tion of their subjects. In Holland, in Switzerland, 
and in the Imperial toAvng of Germany, the press wrts 
^ther legally or pr;icti''ally free. Holland and Swit- 
zerland are no more : and, ^ince the commencement 
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of this prosecution, fifty Imperial, towns have been 
erased from the list of independent states by one d^-sli 
of the pen. j Three or four still preserve a precarious 
and trembling existence. I will not say by what 
compliances they must purchase its continuance. I 
will not insult the f(*eblencss of states whose unme- 
rited fall I do m(?st bitterly deplore. 

These governments were in many respects one of 
the most interesting parts of the ancient by^tem of 
JSuTOpo. Unfortu^ately for the r(^j)ose tY mankind, 
great states are^eomijelliMl, by regard to their own 
safety, to consider the military spirit and martial 
habits of their people as* one of the main objects of 
their poliey. Frequent hostilities seem almost the 
necessary condition of their greatness: and, without 
being great, they cannot long remain "safe. Smaller 
states, exempted from this cruel mrcssity -a hard 
condition of greatness, a bitter satire on Imman na- 
ture, — devoted themselves to the arts of pc to the 
cultivation of literaLuns and tln‘ improvement of 
reason. They became plac(»s of udngc for tree and 
fearless discassion: they wct(» the impartial spectators 
and judges of the various coiitc*sis of ambition, which, 
from tinu* to time, jlisturhed the quiet of the world. 
They thus became peculi.irly (piahtied to be the 
organs of that public opinion which converted Europe 
into a great republic, ^yith laws which mitigated, 
though they could not oxtiniruish, ambition, and with 
moral tribunals, to wliich even the most despotic so- 
vereigns were ameiiabh*. If wars of ajrgr.mdiscment 
were iftidertakcn, their authors were arraigned in the 
face .of Europe. If acts of internal tyranny w^re 
perpetrated, they resounded from a thou.iand presses 
throughout all civilised ccmiilrlcs. Princes ‘5n whoso 
will there were no legal checks, tlms found a moral 
restraint which the most powerful of them could not 
brave with absolute impunity. They acted before ja 
vast audience, to whoso applausb or condemnation 
they could not bo utterly indifferent. Tho very con- 
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Btltution of humj^n naturo, — the unalterable laws of 
thp mind of ihan, againht which all rebellion is fruit- 
less, subjected the proudest tyrants to r^his control. 
No elevation of power, — no depravity, however con- 
summate, — no innocence, however spotle<!s, can render 
man wholly independent of the praise or blame of his 
fellow-mcn. * 

These governmenis were in other respects one of 
the in'tev.t, beautiful and interesting parts of our an- 
cient sysitMii. The pci feet t^ecurity/of such inconsider- 
able and feeble bt.ites*, — their undisturbed tranquillity 
amidst the wars and conquests "that surrounded them, 
attested, beyond any other part of the European sys- 
tem, the model alion, the justiet*, the civilisation to 
which Christiriii Europe lud leaehcd in modern times. 
Their weakne^-* was protected only by the habitual 
reverence for jnsticc, whuh, during a long series of 
ages, had grown up in Christ Adoin. This was the 
only fortification which defended them against those 
m\ghty monarehs to whom thej^ offered themselves so 
easy a prey. And, till the French Revolution, this 
was sufficient. Consider, lor instance, the situation 
of the republic of Geinwa: think of her defenceless 
position in the very jaws of Fiance; but think also 
of her undisturbed .‘‘ccnrity, — of lier profound quiet, — 
of the brilliant bueccss with which she applied to 
industry and litciature, wiqle Louis XIV. was pour- 
ing hifa myriads into Italy bcfoie her gates. Call 
to mind, if ages crowded into years have not effaced 
them from your memory, that bappy period when 
we fecarcely dreamt more of the subjugation ‘of the 
feeblest republic of Eu» >pe, than lof the con(j^upst of 
her mightiest empire, and tell me if you can imagine 
a^spectaGle more beautiful to the moral eye, or a more 
striking proof of progress in the noblest principles of 
true civilisation. 

4, These feeble states — these monuments of the justice 
'of Europe, — the asylum of peece, of industry, and of lite- 
rature,— the organs of pubhe reason,— the refuge of op- 
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pressed innocence and persecuted truth, — ^havo perished 
with those ancient principles whi<Mi were their "^olo 
guardians and protectors. They liavc been swallowed 
up by that tearful convulsion, wliich has shaken the 
uttermost corners of the earth. They are destroyed and 
gone for ever. One asylum of free discussion is still in- 
violate. There ib ntill one jtpot in Europe where man can 
freely exercise his reason on the most important con- 
cerns of society, — where he can boldly publish J^s judg- 
ment on the acts the proudest and most ^vAvcrful ty- 
rants. The press of England is st ill free. It is guarded by 
the free constitutl^jnox^our foiif itluu-s; — it is guarded 
by the hearts and arms of En«lishiiu*n ; and I trust I 
may venture to say, that if it be to fill, it will fall 
only under the mins of the llritish empire. It is an 
awful consideration, Gentlemen; — e^e^y other monu- 
ment of European liberty has perished ; that ancient 
fabric which has been gradually r(‘ared by the wisdom 
and virtue of our, fathers still ^tands. li stands 
(thanks be to God!) solid and entire; b.. it stands 
alone, and it stands amidst iiiin-. 

In these extraordinary eiu mndenci s, J repeat tlmt 
I must eon.sidcr this as the fii-t (d* a long series of 
conflicts between the greatest power in tlie world and 
the only free ple^s rdiuiining in Europe ; and I trust 
that you will c«nsid(*r ^oinsc*l\es as tlie advanced 
guard of liberty, as having this day to fight the first 
battle of free discussion' airain^l Uk* most formidable 
enemy that it ever encountered. You will therefore 
excuse me, if on so im])ortfint an occasion I remind 
you, i,t more length than is ii'»ual, of those general 
principles of la^ ?ind policy on tliis subject, which 
havd been hand(‘d 'down to us by our ancestors. 

Those who slowly built up the f.ibric'ofuour laws 
never attempted any thing so absurd as to define by 
any precise rule the obscure and shifting boundaries 
which divide libel frora his^^ory or discussion. It is a 
subject which, from its nature, admits neither ru/bs 
nor definitions. The same words may be perfectly 
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innocent in one case» and most mischievous and libel- 
lous in another. 'A change of circumstances, often 
apparently slight, is sufficient to make the whole dif- 
ference. These changes, which may be *as numerous 
as the variety of human intentions and conditions, 
can never be foreseen or comprehended under any 
legal definitions ; and the framer.^ « of our law have 
never attempted to subject theu to such d'efinitions. 
They {»ft *suoh ridiculous attempts to those who call 
tlicmselvey^pliilobophers, but who have in fact proved 
themselves most grossly and stupialy ignorant of ‘that 
philosophy which is conversant with human aflairs. 

The principles of the law of England on the sub- 
ject ‘X)f political libel are few and bimple ; and they 
are necessarily so broad, that, without an habitually 
mild administration of justice, they might encroach 
matori.illy on the liberty of political discussion. 
Every publication which is intended to vilify either 
our own government, or the government of any foreign 
slate in amity with this kingdom, is, by the law of 
England, a libel. To protect political discussion from 
tho danger to wliicli it would be exposjed by these 
wide principles, if they were se\erely and literally 
enforced, our ancestors ti listed to variou'? ‘?eeurities; 
some growing out ol Ihe law and constitution, and 
others arising from the character of those public offi- 
cers whom the constitution had formed, and to whom 
its administration is committv^d. They trusted, in the 
first place, to the moderation of the legal officers of 
tho Crown, educated in the maxims and imbued with 
the spirit of a free governmcuit, controlled by the 
superintending jiower of ParliamenfJ and peculiarly 
watched in all political piosecutions by the reasonable 
and whol^solhe jealousy of their fellow-subjects. And 
I am bound to admit, that since the glorious era of the 
Bevolution,-lmaking due allowance for Jthe frailties, 
the faults, and tlic occataonal vices of men, — they 
hkve upon the whol(? been disappointed. I know 
that, in the hands of my Learned Friend, that trust 
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will never be abused. But, above they confided 
in the moderation and good sense of juries,— popular 
in their origin, — ^popular in their feelings,— popular 
in their very^prejudicos, — ^taken from the mass of the 
people, and immediately returning to that mass again. 
By these checks and temperaments they hoped that 
they should sufflcirntly repress malignant libels, ^th- 
out endangering that ireedom of inquiry which is the 
first security of a free state. They knew t}j'»t the 
offence of a political libd i^ of a very pecul; f nature, 
and ftiffering in the most important particulars from 
all other crimos. ‘Jn til other oases the most severe 
execution of law can onljj spread terror among t!ho 
guilty; but, in political liboLs, it inspireis even •the 
innocent Avith fear! This striking peculiarity arises 
from the same circumstances Avliich makq it impossibje 
to define the limits of hbcl and innocent discussion, — 
which make it iinpo'^aihle for a fii.in of the purest and 
most honourable mind to b(‘ always pcrfeclK certain, 
.whether ho be Avitliin tlu* tern tor} of lair argument 
and honest narrative, rv vvhetliej* Jie may not have 
unwittingly overstepped the faint and varying line 
which boninis them. But, (h*iiilenieq, I will go far- 
ther: — this is the only olhuice A\here severe and fre- 
quent punishments not only intimidate the innocent, 
but deter men from the mo'-t merftorious acts, and 
from rendering the most important services to their 
country, — ihdispose and diMinalify men for the dis- 
charge of th(* most sacred duties wliich they owe 
to mankind. To inform tlu' public on the conduct of 
those v^o admipister public allairs requires courage 
and conscious security. It is always an invidious and 
obnoxious office ; bftfc it is olten the most necessary of 
all public duties. If it is not done boldly, it cannot 
be done effectually : and ii is not from waiters trem- 
bling under t|^o uplifiedf scourge that we are to hope 
for it. • . 

There are other mattery Geivtlcivcn, to which I anx • 
desirous of particularly calling your attention. These 
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are, the circumstances in the condition of this country, 
which have iiidriccd our ancestors, at all times, to 
handle wilii niorcj than ordinary tenderness that 
branch of the liberty of discussion whieft is applied to 
the conduct of foreign states. The relation of this 
kingdom to the commonwealth of Europe is so pe- 
culiar, thal no history, I think, tui wishes a parallel to 
it. From the moment in wMch we abandoned all 
proje^N of Continental aggrandisement, we could have 
no intefS;! resp(*ciing the state of, the Continent, but 
the interests of national safety, and of commercial 
prosperity. TJie paramount Mnt^^est of every state, 
— that which comj)relicnds every other, is security ; 
and tiie security* of Great Britain requires nothing 
on the Continent but tlu* uniform ob^'crvance of justice. 
It requires pothing but the inviolability of ancient 
boundaries, and the saeredness of anciemt possessions, 
whicli, on these subjects, but another form of words 
for justice. 

As to commercial prosperity, it is, indeed, a. 
secondary, but Mi a very important branch of our 
national interest ; and it requires notliing on tho 
Continent of Europe bu< the maintenance of peace, as 
far as the ])aramount interest of security will allow. 
Whatever ignorant or prejudiced men may affirm, no 
war was ever ga'iiilYd to a eemincrcial nation. Losses 
may be less in some, and incidental profits may arise 
in others. But no such piofits (*ver forrft(»d an ade- 
quate compensation for tlie waste of capital and in- 
dustry which all wars must produce. Next to peace, 
our commercial gre atness depends chiefly ,,on the 
affluence and prosperitv of our neighbours. A com- 
mercial nation has, indeed, the same interest in the 
wealth />f her neighbours, that a tradesman has in the 
wealth of )iis customers. The prosperity of England 
has been chiefly owing to the general progress of 
civilised nations in the arts and improvements of 
r Social life. Not ,*in acre of land has been brought 
into cultivation in the wilds of Siberia, or on the 
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shores of tho Mississippi, which has not widened the 
market for English industry. It is nourished by the 
progressive prosperity of tho world ; and it amply 
repays all tliAt it has received. It can only be em- 
ployed in spreading civili^ation and (uijoyment over 
the eartlj ; and by the unchangeable lawb of nature, in 
spite of the impot^int tricks of governments, it is now 
partly applied to revive the industry of those very 
nations who an* the loudest in their son>oles^» clamours 
against its pretended mischiefs. If the and 

barbarous prqjeel of destroying Engli‘'h pro^'perity 
could be aeconipllfchcd, Jt could have no other effect 
than that of completely beggaring the very countries, 
which now stupidly ascribe their own poverty to«our 
wealth. 

Under these circumstances, Gentlemen, it became 
tho obvious policy of tliis kinirdom, ~a policy in 
unison with the maxims of a fr(*e goveriinunt, — to 
consider with great indulgence* (‘%en the boldest ani- 
madversions of our political writer^ on the mbitious 
projects of foreign states. Bold, and -sonic limes in- 
discreet, as these animarUersion^ might bi*, they had 
at least the* efTect of warning the i>copIc of their 
danger, and of rousing the natioAal indignation 
against those encmaehmenls wdneh England has 
almost always been compelled in <lie i-nd to rooist 
by arms. JScldom, indeed, has she been allowed* to 
wait, till aj%)rovidcnt regard to her own safety should 
compel licr to take up arm& in dcfi*nce of others. For, 
as it was said by a great orator of antifpnty, “that no 
man eyer was the enemy of the republic wJiO had not 
first declared wa^ against him ” so 1 may say, with 
truth, that no mart ever meditat(*d the subjugation of 
Europe, who did not conNidcr the destJ*urtion, or the 
corruption, of England as the first condition of hia 
success. If you examine history you will find, that 
* • 

* The reference is probably to Ciijero., Oiat. in Catilinam,* 
cap. 10 . — Ed. ^ " 
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no Buch project was ever formed in which it was not 
deemed a necessary preliminary, either to detach 
England from the common cause, or to destroy her.* 
It seems as if all the conspirators agaiiist the inde- 
pendence of nations might have sufficiently taught 
other states that England* is their natural guardian 
and protector, — that bhc alone l%is no interest but 
their preservation, — that bet* safety is interwoven 
with^heiv own. When vast projects of aggrandise- 
ment ai^nanifested, — when schemes of criminal am- 
bition are carried into ctfeer, i iie day of battle fs fast 
approaching for England, I^r frae government can- 
not engage in dangerous wars, without the hearty and 
affectionate support of ficr people. A state thus 
situated cannot without the utmost peril silence those 
public discussions, which are to point the popular in- 
dignation ag?iinst tliose wlio must soon bo enemies. 
In domestic dissensions, it may sometimes be the 
supposed interest of government to overawe the press; 
but it never can be even thc‘ir ai)j){ircnt interest when 
the danger is purely foreign. A King of England 
who, in such circumstance*^, should conspire against 
the free pre^^s of this country, would ifndermine the 
foundations ofMiis own throne; — he would silence 
the trumpet which is to call his people rouud his 
standard. • 

trentlemen, the public spirit of a people (by which 
I mean the whole body (if lliose affectlbns which 
unites men’s hearts to the commonwealth) i» in 
various countries composed of various (‘Icmcnts, and 
depends on a great variety (»f causes. In this country, 
I may venture to say, that it mainly depends on the 
vigour of the po^yilar parts .md* principles of oulr 
ggvernnicn#; and that the spirit of liberty is one of 
its most important elements. Perhaps it may depend 
less on thos^ advantages of a free government, which 
are most highly estimated by^calm reason, than upon 
tkOso parts of it which Jeli{;^lit the imagination, and 
ISatter the just and natural pMde of mankind. Among 
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these we are certainly not to forget the political 
rights which are not uniformly withheld from the 
lowest classes, and the continual appeal made to them, 
in public disetssion, upon the greatest interest of the 
state. These are undoubtedly among the circum- 
stances which endear to Englishmen their government 
and their countiy,* add animate their zeal for that 
glorious institution wlilbli confers on the leanest of 
^em a sort of distinction and nobility unknown the 
most illustrious slavfs who tremble at the f 'Avn of a 
tyranf. Wlio(wei* was unwarily and rashly to abolish 
or narrow these prlidlef^Vs (wliich it must be owned 
are liable to great abuse*, and to very specious objec- 
tions), might perhaps discover, too late, that he Kad 
been dismantling tin* fortifications of his country. Of 
whatever elements public spirit is coniposed, it is 
always and every where the eliief detonsivo j-rinciple 
of a state (it is perfectly distinct from courage; — 
perhaps no nation — certainly no Euroi)ea nation 
ever perished from nii inferiority of courage) ; and 
undoubtedly no considerable nation was ever subdued, 
in which the public atreetions wt'n* sound and vigorous. 
It is public spirit which hinds logeth(*r, tlic dispersed 
courage of individuals, and fa''t(•ll^ it to the common- 
wealth: — it is therefore, as I have said, the chief de- 
fensive principle of every country. Of all the stimu- 
lants wliich rouse it into action, the most powerful 
among us ift certainly tlfe presM and the press 
cannitt bo restrained or weakened without imminent 
danger that the national sjnrit may languish, and 
that th(^ people may act witli less zeal and affection 
for their country id the liour of its danger. 

Theie principles, (5ent lemon, are rtot new^: they are 

S nuine old English principles. And though «n oui* 
ys they have been disgyacod and abused by ruffians 
and fanatics, they are in themselves <as just and sound 
as they are liberal ; and Hhey^are the only principles^ 
on which a free state can be sat’vly governed. These 
principles 1 have adopted since I first learnt the uso 
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of reason ; and I think I shall abandon tliCm only 
with life. ' 

On these principles I am now to call your attention 
to the libel with which this unfortunate ‘Gentleman is 
charged. I heartily rejoiQC that I concur with the 
greatest part of what has been said by my Learned 
Friend, wlio has done honour even to/Vv character by 
the generdus Jind liberal principles which he haS laid 
dowtt«^He has told you that he does not mean to 
attack hibtorical narrative ; — lieilias told you that ho 
does not mean to attack political discussion ; — he has 
told you al>o that he does not c( iisider every intem- 
perate word into which a writer, fairly engaged in 
narration or reasoning, might be betrayed, as a fit 
subject for prosecution. The es'?enco of the crime of 
libel consist^iin the malignant mind which the publi- 
cation proves, and fiom which it Hows. A jury must 
be convinced, before they fiml a man guilty of libel, 
that his inti ntion was to libel, — not to state facts 
which he believed to be true, or reasonings which he 
thought just. My Learned Friend has told you that 
the liberty of history includes the right ^of publishing 
those observations which occur to intelligent men 
when they consider the afiairs of the world; and I 
think he will not deny that it includes also the right 
of expressing those sentiments which all good men 
feel on the contemplation of extraordinary examples 
of depravity or excellence. 

One more privilege of the historian, which the 
Attorney-General has not named, but to which his 
principles extend, it is now my duty to claim on be- 
half of ray client : — I m'^ in th^ fight of republish- 
ing, historically, those documents (whatever their ori- 
ginal malignity may be) which display the character 
and unfold the intentions of governments, or factions, 
or individuals. I chink my Learned Friend will not 
^ny, that an historical coifipiler may innocently re- 
publish in England the m^st insolent and outrageous 
declaration of war ever published against His Majesty 
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by foreign government. The intention of the ori- 
ginal author was to vilify and degrade his Majesty’s 
government : but the intention of the compiler is only 
to gratify curiosity, or perhaps to rouse just indigna- 
tion againbt the calumniator whose production ho 
republishes; his intention is not libellous, — his re- 
publication is tliciidbre not a libel. Suppose this to 
be the case with Mr. yelticr; — suppose him to ha\e 
republished libels with a merely historical 'intention. 
In that case it cannot be pretended that he more a 
libcllbr than my learned friend Mr. Abbott *, who read 
these suj)po-ed lil^ls to you when he oj)cned the 
pleadings. Mr. Abbott rep^ublished them to you, that 
you mighl know and judge of them : Mr. Peltier; on 
the supposition 1 ha\e made, also rei>ublished them 
that the public might know and judge* of them. 

You already know that the general* plan of Mr. 
Peltier’s publication was to give a picture of the 
cabals and intrigues, — of the hop(‘s and p jects, ol' 
French factions. It is undoubtf‘dly a natural and 
necessary part of this plan to rc])ubli^h all the serious 
and ludicrous pieces which th(*>e fa^'tiuiis circulate 
against each bther. The Ode a'^cribed to Chenier or 
G^inguenc I do really believe to ha\(* Ibcen written at 
Paris, — to have been circulated there, — to have been 
there attributed to one of these ^^riters, — to ha\e 
been sent to England nt* their work, — and as sucli, to 
have been republi*shed by%Mr. Peltier. But I am not 
surokthat I have evidence to <*unviiice you of tho truth 
of this. Suppose that 1 lia^e not: will my Learned 
Friend say that my client mu.t necessarily bo con- 
victed? on the contrary, contend, that it is for my 
Learned Friend to rtiow that it is rot an historical re- 
publication : — such it professes to be, and tljat pr^ 
fession it is for him to disprove. The profession may 
indeed be a mask : ” but it is for my Friend to pluck 

* The junior counsel for the pr 9 sccntion, afterwards Lor3 > 
Tcnterden.— Bn. 
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ofip the nsuk, and expose the libeller, before he calls 
uJ)on you for a v/srdict of “ f»uilty.” 

If general lawfulness of such repuSlications be 
denied, then I must ask Mr. Attorney-General to 
account for the long impunity which English news- 
papers have enjoyed. I must request him to tell you 
why they have been suffered to repLiblish all the atro- 
cious, offcial and iinofiicial, libcU which have been 
published' against Ilis Majesty for the last ten years, 
by the ^Wssots, the‘ Msirats, the i|[>an|ons, thiS Robes- 
pierrcs, ihe llavrere^, the Tallions, the Roubolls, the 
Merlins, the llarras’, and all jhat bqg line of bloody 
tyrants who oppressed their own countiy, and insulted 
every other which they had nOt the power to rob. 
What must be the answer ? That the English pub- 
lishers were either innoiumt if their motive was to 
gratify curiosity, or praiseworthy if their intention 
was to rouse indignation agafiist the calumniators of 
thcii^country. If any other answer be made, I must 
remind my Friend of a most sacred part of his duty, 
— the duty of protecting tlie honest firae of those 
who are absent in the service of their country. Within 
these few days, we have se(m in every uewsjiaper in 
England, a pulllicalion, called the Report of GoJ. Se- 
bastian!, in which a gallant Eritish officer (General 
Stuart) is charg hI witlu writing letters to procure 
assassination. The publisliers of that infamous Report 
are not and will not be pro seen led, because Ihidr in- 
tention i& not to libel Gcmeral Stuart. On any c^Ikt 
principle, why have all our newspaper'* been .suffered 
to circulate that most atrocious of all libels against 
the King and people of England, ^fhich purports to 
be translated from tlie Mouiteur of the 9th of August, 
1^02 ; a libel against a Prince, who lias passed through 
a factious and stormy reign of forty-tlii*ee years with- 
out a single imputation on Ins ])orwSonal character, — 
against a people who have parsed through the severest 
^arfalsof national yirtm with unimpaired glory, who 
alone in the world can boast of mutinies without 
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murder, of triumphant mobs without massacre, of 
bloodless revolutions and of*cIvil wars unstained by 
a single assa«(sination ; — that most impudent and 
malignant libel, which charges such a King of such a 
people not only with having hired assassins, but with 
being so shameless, — so 6)st to all sense of character, 
as to have bestowd on these a&sassins, if their mur- 
derous projects had succeeded, the higlicst badges of 
public honour, — the rewards reserved for^staV'^inen 
and heroes, — tlie prder of the Garter; — the Order 
whidi was founded by the heroes of Cre^y and Poi- 
tiers, — the Gartor wlijch was worn by Henry the 
Gieafc and by Gustaviis Adolphus, — which might now 
be worn by the Hero* who, on the shores of Syria, 
the ancient theatre of English chivalry, hasrevi\(*d 
the renown of English valour and of English huma- 
nity, —that unsullied Garter, which* a letestable 
libeller dares to say is to be paid as tin* price of 
murder. 

If I had now to defend an English publisher for 
the rcpublication of that abominahh^ libel, what must 
I have said on his defence ? 1 must have told you 

that it was 'Originally published by the French Go- 
vernment in their oirieial gazette, — 'that it was re- 
published by tin* English editor to gratify the natural 
curiosity, p(*rliaps to rouse the just resentment, of, his 
English r(‘adcra. 1 should liave contended, and, I 
trust, with success, that iiis rcpublication of a libel 
was.not libcllon^?, — that it was lawful, — that it was 
laudable. All that would be important, at least all 
that would bo essential in such a defence I now state 
to you on bchalS of JMr. Peltier; and if an English 
newspaper may stffcly republish, the libels of the 
French Government against His Majesty, i shall lea'*;e 
you to judge whether Mr. Peltier, in •similar circum- 
stances, may not, with* equal safety, republish the 
libels of Chenier against the First Consul. On the 

• Sir Sydney Smitli. — Ed. 
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one hand you liavp the assurances of Mr. Peliier in 
tlic context that Ode is merely a repuMication ; — 
you have* iiIm) the g(‘neral plan of Iiib work, with which 
such a rcpublication is perfectly consis1^*nt. On tlie 
other hand, you lui\(* only the suspicion's of Mr. At- 
torncy-deiK ral that this Oac is an original production 
of the Defendant. 

lint siippO'iiniT that you sh(^uld 1hij»k it his pro- 
duction, ami that you should also think it « libel, — 
(‘\en ifiN+hat cAcnt, which 1 cannot anticipate, I am 
not lelt withour a defuicc*. The question >\ ill still be 
open: — is it a libel on l>iion(|parte» or is it a libel on 
Chenier or Ginfruene? This is not an information 
for libel on Chenier; and if you should think that 
this Ode was produced by Mr. Peltier, and ascribed 
by him toClumier for the sake of covering thatwriter 
with the odiiim of *Jacohinism, the J)efendanl is enti- 
tled to yonr \ erdiet of ‘ not guilty.’ Or if } on should 
believe that it is ascribed to Jacobinical w’Hters for 
the sake of satirising a French Jacobinical faction, 
you must aDo in that ca^e acquit him, Butler puts 
seditious and immoral hin;iuaire into the mouths of 
rebels and f.inalics; but lliidibras is not for that 
reason a libel On morality or go\eriiment. Swift, in 
the most e\(juisite piece of irony in the wwld (his 
Argument agains,t the Abolition of Christianity), us(*s 
the lanfruaf:;e of those shallow', atheistical coxcombs 
whom his satire wfis int^uided to scourge. The 
sch(‘me of his irony recpiired some levity, and .^ven 
some protaneness of lanfiuajre ; but nobody was e\er 
so dull as to doubt whether Swift meant to satirise 
atheism or religion. In the same manner Mr. Peltier, 
when ho wrote a^ satire i u French Jacobinism, was 
qompellc'd ascribe to Jacobins a Jacobinical hatn^l 
cf government.. He was obliged, by dramatic pro- 
priety, to ])ut into their mouths those anarchical 
maxims which arc complained of in this Ode. But it 
rrill be said, these ir'*itements to insurrection are 
hero directed against the authority of Buonaparte. 
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This proves nothin;?, because tliey must have been 
so (iirecle<l. if the Ode was a salir^ on Jacobinism. 
French Jacobins must inveigh against Ihjoii iparte, 
because In* eicercises the poAvers of £ro\ernnicnt : the 
satirist who atlachs th<uti must transcribe their senti- 
ments, and adopt their Lingnag(\ 

I do not ni(‘an ito say, Gentlemen, that Mr. Pi'llier 
feels any alt(H*tion, dr ]u*ofesses any allegiance to 
Buona])arle. If 1 were to say so, he Avoidd djsown 
me. IJe voiild disdain to purchase* an acq* ‘tlal by 
tlie profes-^ioii of .sentiin(*nts wliich Ik* disclaims and 
al)liors. ^sol to ^)\e l^nonaparte is no crime. The 
qu(*stion is not ulietlier Mr. IVltii’r or hates tlie 

First (^onsiil, but whether* he Jui^ put n‘voluliowary 
lansfuage into tin* moutli of Jaeohins, Avith a vi(‘w to 
paint th(‘jr ine(»rrigible turhuknee, and to (‘\hihit lli(‘ 
fruits of Jacoluiiical revolutions to thehkt' station of 
mankind. 

Noav, (Gentlemen. av(* cannot tri\e a ])roba’ ic* answer 
to this (picstion without j)r(*\iouJy (‘\aminiii£r two or 
three qmstions on which the ansA\er to tin* tirst must 
very nuicli depend. Js tlun* a l.u*tion in France 
which breathes tlie spirit, and is liked} (o ein[)Ioy the 
lanG:uaL’'e of this Ode? l>oe.s it pcile'»*ll} accoid A\ith 
their char.u ter and views? Is it utterly irreconcil- 
able with th(‘ fellings, opinions, and wishi's of Mr. 
Peltier? If these questions can be* ans\M*red in*tho 
afiirmative, then T think, }ou must agree* Avith me. 
tliat; Mr. Peltieu* de>es not in this Oele* 'peak his own 
hOiitimeiits, — that he* doe*s not he*ie* \e*nt Jiis own rc- 
Rcntine'nt against lJuomq'arte, but that he personates 
a Jacobin, and adopts Jus language* for the sake of 
satirising iiis prin(f[de-.. ^ 

Tliesc question", Gemtlenien, lead me t» those poli- 
tical disciisfeions, which, aenerally sjieaking, 'are in a, 
court of justice odieius'* and disgusting. ’Here, hoAV- 
ever, they are nccess*iyy, and 1 shall eoiisieK*r them 
only as far as thei ne*eessi ties’ of this cause require*. 'j% 

Gentlemen^ the French vhlalion — 1 must pause,’ 
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after I have iitfered words which present such an 
overwhelming idea. But I have not now to en- 
gage ill an enterprise so far beyond my force as that 
of examining and judging that tremenflous revolu- 
tion. J ha\e only to consider the character of the 
factions Avliicli it must have left behind it. The 
Fnmch Revolution began with gie + and hital errors. 
These errors prod need atrociou*i crimes. A mild and 
feebly- iiKtnareliy was siicr(‘eded by bloody anarchy, 
which Hry shortly gave birth to, military despotism. 
France, in a few } ears, di^scribcd the whole cirdle of 
human society. All this was in tl o order of nature. 
Wh(‘n every princi])le of authority and civil disci- 
pliiK*, — when ov(‘ry principle which enables some men 
to command, and disposes others to obey, was extir- 
])ated from the mind by iitroeious theories, and still 
more atrocious ev.iinples, — when every old institu- 
tion was tram})led down with contumely, and every 
new institution covered in its cradle with blood, — 
when the principle of property itself, the sheet-anchor 
of soci(*ty, was annihilate^l, — when in the persons of 
the new po«^M*>sors, whom the poverty of language 
obliges us to call j)roprietors, it was coritaminated in 
its source by robbery and murder, and became sepa- 
rated from the education and the manners, from the 
general presumpiKon of superior knowledge and more 
srupulous probity which firm its only liberal titles 
to respect, — when the were taught to despise 

e\cry lliing old, and compelled to detest ever}'' tiling 
new, <Iieri‘ rinnained only one principle strong eiiongli 
to hold society (ogetht r, — a principle utterly incom- 
patible, indeed, with liberty, and unfriendly to civi- 
lisation itself, — a tyrannical and 'barbarous principle, 
but, in tlnft miserable condition of human affairs, a 
refuge liom still more intolerable evils: — I mean the 
principle ol military power, which gains strength from 
that confusion and bloodshed in which all the other 
tfiements of society arc dissolved, and which, in these 
terrible extremities, is the ” cement that preserves it 
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from total destruction. Under such circumsTanccs, 
Buonaparte usurped the supreme p(4wer in France ; — 
I say usurped^ because an illegal assumption of power 
is an usurpation. But usurpation, in its strongest 
moral sense, is scarcely applicable to a period of 
lawless and savage anarchy. Tli(‘ guilt of military 
usurpation, in truth, belongs to the authors oi' those 
confusions which sootier or later give birtli to such 
an usurpation. Thus, to use the words of tlu.'; histo- 
rian, “ by recent, .as well as all ancient example, it 
beesane evident, that illegal violimce, with wdialeviT 
pretences it may*bc covered, and whatever object it 
may pursue, must inevitably end at l.Ht in the arbi- 
trary and despotic government of a single person.”* 
But though the gov(*rnmeiit of lUionap.irte has si- 
lenced the Kevolut ionary laclions. it has not and it 
cannot have extinguished them. Xo'huri'an power 
could roimprcss u|)oii tin* minds of men till those sim- 
timents and opinions which the sophistry i m 1 aiiaidiy 
of fourteen years had olditeratcd. A faction must (*xist, 
which breathes th<* spirit of llie C)d(‘ now btd’ore you. 

It is, J know, not the sj)irit of the qui(*t and sub- 
missivo maj’jrity of the Fnuich jicoplc. 'I'hey have 
always rather sulfcred, than acted in,* tlu* Itcvolution. 
Completely exhausted by the calamities through 
which they have pass(‘d, they yield to any power 
which gives them repose. There* is, indet'd, a degree 
of oppression which rucscs men to resistance; but 
tlie^'e is another and a greater which wholly subdues 
and unmans them. it is remarkable that llobes- 
pierre himself was safe, till Ik* all.icked his own 
accomplices. TW spirit of men of virtue was broken, 
and there was no vigour of character left to destroy 
him, but in those daring rulfians who were the shar^rb 
of his tyranny. 

As for the wretched' populace who were made the 
blind and senseless instrument of so many crimes, — 

♦ Hume, History ut Englaiid, vol. vii. p. 220. 
b J 
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whoso fronzy can now bo rcviowcnl ])y a c^ood mind 
with .scarce* any moral !>ontiinont but that of compas- 
sion,— that iniscrablo imiltitiidc of beings, scarcely 
human, lia\c already fallen into a brutiPh forgetful- 
ness of tlic V(*ry atrocities which they them sol vc.s per- 
petrated: they lnu(‘ alre ady forgolt(*n all the acts of 
their drunkem fury. If you a'^k o’ o of lliom, who 
destroyed that magnificent monhment of religion and 
art ? "Nvlio perpetrated that massacre? tli^‘y stu- 
pidly a?f-wer, The* Jacobins !’V — thouirh he who 
gi^e'. the answeT probably one of these Jaedbins 
him'^elf: that atiMxdhr, iinorc^d of French his- 

tory, niiiilit '^iippoM* the Jacobins to hr the name of 
som6 Tarlar horde, aftcT laying waste' France 

fe)r ten }ear^ were at List (‘Sjx lied by tin* native 
inhabitants. ,Th(y ha^(' pa^^eal from s(»]iw('](*s^ rago 
to ''tnpid (piiet : their delirium is follow < d by lethargy. 

Tn a word, (Gentlemen, tin great body of the people 
of France* lia\e beem s(*^(‘r(ly traineel in tlieise cem- 
vulsions and proscriptions which are the* school of 
slavery. The*y are capable of no mutinous, anel (‘ven 
of no bold and manly ])e)litie*al sentiments: and if 
thi-i Ode professed to paint their o])iniohs, it would 
be a most unfaithful pi(*ture. l>nt it is otherwise 
with those who have* been the aetors and leaders in 
the scene of blooct: it is othe*rvvi-e‘ with tJie nunierems 
agemts of the* most indefatigalile, .se*archiiig, multi- 
form, and oiiini}»re>cnt tyranny that ever e*xisted, 
wdiich pervaded every class of society, — wdiich’liad 
inini>te*rs and v ietinis in every village in France. 

Some* of thenn, indeed, — the bas(*st of the r,acc,— 
the Sophi>t^, the Fln*tors, the roel-Kiure*ate'> of mur- 
der. — who were* e-mel only from e**ownirelice, and cal- 
cpliting M fii^hiie'ss, are* ])erfeetly willing to transfiT 
the*ir venal pens to any government that docs not 
disdain their infamous support. These men, repub- 
licans from s(*rvility, wlio piiMisIied rhetorical pane- 
.g^ics on massacre, and who reduced plunder to a 
system of cthic&, arc as ready to preach slavery as 
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nnarchy. But tho moro daring — I had almost said 
the moro rtspoctablo — rulHaiis rannol so easily bend 
Iheir heads undej* the yoke. These liercc spirits have 
not lost ^ 

“ The unconquerable will, the ttiuly of revcni^c, inimortal hate.”* 

They lejiv(‘ the lu(\;uriui of st'rvifiido to the m(‘an and 
dastardly hypoeritt's^-^'-to the Belials and IMammons 
of the infernal fad ion. TJiey pursue tlieir*old end of 
tyranny under their old pretext of liberty. Tlic re- 
eolkvlion of th(*ir unbound(*<l power renders e\ery in- 
ferior eondifioii irjisoim* and vapid: and their former 
atrocities form, it I may so s|)(*alv, a sort of moral 
destiny wliieh irresistibly oiipids them to tlio perjx*- 
tratioii of lu'w crimes. Tliey ha\(‘ no place left for 
penitence on earth : tiny labour under the most 
awful proseri[>tion of opinion tliat (‘.ir was })ro- 
nouneed airaiiist human ludngs : tiny have* iiit dovv^n 
every l)ri<l”<‘ by which tiny cmnld retre.* into tlie 
society of juen. Awakemxl from their cImmiiis of 
democracy, — the noiM' subsid»*(l tliat (l(‘af(‘n(‘d tlunr 
ears to tlie voice* of huinanity, — tin* lilni lallc‘ii from 
their eyes which liid from tin in tin* blackness of their 
own dcTd", — ]’aiint(*d bv^ tin* in ‘inoi’} of their in(‘x- 
piable i*nill, eundennn'd (kii’v to look (ui tin* faces 
of those whom tlic'r liaiid lia- Jiiady widows and or- 
jdiaiis, tiny an* goadeil and s<M)iirg(‘d by th(*^e r(*al 
furies, and linrried into tlje tinnnlt of n(*w «*rimcs, to 
drown the ei*ie« of remor-e, or, if they lx* too depraved 
for reinor-'C*, to silence tin* euro's of mankind. Ty- 
rannical j)ovv(‘r is their only refuge IVom the just 
vengeance oi* lh(\ir fellow creatures: miird(‘r is their 
only means of usu*;piiiir power. They have no taste, 
no oecupalion, no ])iirsuit, but pow(‘r and blood. If 
their hands are tied, they must at least have* the 
luxury of murderous piojeets. They have drunk too 
deeply of human blood (*ver to relinquish their canni- 
bal appetite. ^ 

* ParadibC U)st, book ii. — E d. 

8 4 
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Such a faction exists in France : it is numerous ; 
it is powerful ; and it has a principle of fidelity 
stronger than any that ev(‘r held to^other a society. 
They are banded toc;ethcr by despair of forgiveness, — 
by the iinaniinoiis detestation of mankind. They are 
now contained by a severe and stern government: 
but lh(*y still meditate the rijiL.v^l of insurrection 
and massacre ; and they are p^’epared to renew the 
wors^^and most atrocious of their crimes, — that 
crime against posterity and aga^st human nature 
itself, — that crime of which the latest generations of 
mankind may fend the fatal consequences, — the crime 
of degrading and prostituting the sacred name of 
liberty. T must own that, liowever ])aradoxical it 
may appear, 1 should almost think not worse, but 
more meanly of them il* it were otherwise. I must 
then think th^m destitute of that — I will not call it 
courage*, lu'cause that is the name of a virtue — but 
of that ferocious eii(‘rgy which alone rescues ruffians 
from contempt. If they were d(‘stitute of that which 
is the heroism of murderers, they would be the lowest 
as well as the most almminable of beings. It is im- 
possible to conceive any thing more despicable than 
wretches who, a'lter hectoring and bullying over their 
meek and blameless sovereign, and his defenceless 
family, — whom they kepi so long in a dungeon 
trembling for thcii* existenci*, — whom they put to 
death by a slow torture of three years, — after play- 
ing the republieans and the tyraiinieides lo women 
and children, — become the supple and fawning slaves 
of the first government that knows how to wield the 
scourge with a firm hand. 

1 have used the w;ord “ i^epublican,” because it is the 
name by which this atrocious faction d(*scribcs itself. 
Tlie assiiinption of that name is one of their crimes. 
They arc no more “ liepublicans” than “Royalists 
they are the common enemies^ of all human society. 
Git'd forbid, that by th<. use of that word, I should bo 
supposed to reflect on the members of those respect- 
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able republican connnunitics which did exist in Europe 
before the French Kevoliition. That Resolution has 
spared many inonaiTliies, but it has spared no repub- 
lic within tie splien* of its dostruefivo energy. One 
republic only now in the world — a n*])ublic of 

English blood, Avliieli was originally eninposed of re- 
publican societie*, the protection of a mon- 

archy, which had tl»creforc no great and perilous 
change in their internal constitution to etlbcl, '.yid of 
which (1 s])eak it jvitli plea'^urc and pride), liio inha- 
bitants, even in the con\uKions of a most dej)lorable 
separation, displaced i\\{' humanity as well as valour, 
which, T trust, 1 may say they inh(*rit(*d from their 
forefathers. Nor do I metin, by the ii'-e of the word 
“Republican,” to confound this execrable faction with 
all those who, in the lilxn-ty of private speculation, 
may prefer a re[)ul)lican form of goveriftii. nt. 1 own, 
that after much inflection, I am not able to conceive 
an error more gross tliaii tliat of* those w o belicwe in 
the possibility of erecting a republic in any of the old 
inonarehieal eoiinlries of Europe, — who believe that 
in .ciich countries an el(‘cli\(‘ supn^ne magistracy can 
produc(! anything but a sueces.sion of .stern tyrannies 
and bloody civil wars. It is a .sn])])tAition which is 
belied by all experience, and which betrays the 
greatest ignorance of the tir^t priijciples of the con- 
stitution of society. Jt is an (*iTor which has a false 
appearance of sui)eriority o\cr Milgar pr(*judicc ; it 
is, therefore, too apt to be attended with the most 
criminal rashness and presnm]iti(>ii, and too easy to 
be inflamed into the most immoral and anti-social 
fanaticism. BuW as long as it remains a mere qui- 
escent error, it is iA)t the proper subj(*et of moral dis- 
approbation. • , 

If then, Gentlemen, such a faction, fal.scdy calling 
itself “Republican,” exists in France, lef us consider 
whether this Ode s])(‘al^s their sentiments, — describes 
their character, — agrees with they* views. Trying' it^ 
by the principle 1 have statedT, 1 think you will have 
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no difficulty in conclndin", that it is apjrcoablc to the 
general |)lan of Ik'is publication to gi\c an Iiistorical 
and satirical vi(‘w of the BrutnsV and brutes of the 
Republic, — of tlio'^e who a^-^suined and disgraced the 
name of nrutus*, and who, under that name, sat as 
judg(‘s in their mock tribunals with pistols in their 
girdles, to anticipate* the office' i)f executioner on 
those unfortunate men whom tuey treaii'd as rebels, 
for re^vi stance* to llobo^pierre and Couthon. 

I ne)w‘'e*onie te) •^liow you, that ijiis Oele cannot re- 
present the* opinions of Mr. Peltier lie* is a Fivnch 
Koyali-^t ; he ha-^ de‘\oted Jiis talemj^i to the eause of 
his Kini; ; for Unit e*an'Ne* he has sacrilieed his feirtime 
and« ha/arded his life; — ^for ilnit cause he is jiro- 
scril)(‘d and e\ile*d from his e'onnlry. 1 could easily 
oonce*i\e powerful topics of Royalist iii\eetive against 
Buonaparte* : ‘"and if Mr. Pe*!tier liael called upon 
Frenchmen liy the memory of St. Louis anel Henry 
the Great, — by the mcmeiry of that illii-triou'^ family 
which re‘i^ned o\e‘r lhe*m for seve‘n (‘e*nturies, and with 
whom all their martial re‘ne)wii and literary glory are 
so cle)se*ly connected, — if he* had* al)jur(‘d them by 
the spotless name of that Louis XVI., the martyr ed* 
his love* for his ‘pe*e)])le', which scare*e a man in France 
can now ])ronouuee but in the* lone* of jiity and vene- 
ration, — if he* had f/nts c.dled upon tlK*m lo cliange 
tlie*ir use*less regret and their barren pity into ge*iierous 
ami active iiieliL'iiation, — if he* had ivju'oaehe'd the 
com|uerors of Eurojje with the elisgracc e)f be*ing,thc 
slaves of an upstart strange*!*, — if he had brought 
befem* their minds the* contrast l)etwee*ii their country 
unele*r her ancient me)narchs, the source* aiiel mexlel eif 
rcfiii(*iiie*ut in maruu'rs anel taste, 'Wid since* the*ir ex- 
j^ulsion the* se’ourge* and e)])pred)rium of humanity, — 
if he Imd exheirted theuii tei elrive* e)ut the ir ignoble 
tyrants, and to restore the*ir native sovereign, I should 

, ^ A Citi/cn lirntm jvas ^ resident of the Military Coimnissioa 
at Marseilles, in January, 1*71)4. 
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then have reco^nisod the voice of a Royalist, — I 
should have r(*(*t»"iiiscd hm;riiM"c^tli!it must have 
flow(*d from the h(‘art of JVIr. Peltier, and I should 
have been Poni])(*ll(*d to aekiiowled^tj that it was 
pointed against ljU()na))ark‘. 

But instead ot‘ thesc*^ or similar' topics, what have 
we in this Ode?* Onl the supposition that it is the 
invective of a Royalist, how is it to b(* reconciled to 
common s(‘nse ? What piirpoM' is it to sdrve To 
whom is it addre%sed? To what interests docs it 
appeal ? What pa'^sions is it to roii^i* ? If it l)e ad- 
dressed to Royalil^s, tl«*n 1 recjiu'st, (ic'iitlemen, that 
you will carefully read it. and tell me whether, on 
that snpi)o^itioii, it can lx* any thini;* but thr* ravines 
of insanity, and \vhetii(‘r a (*oiumi'*Nio3i of lunacy l)e 
not a ])roc(*edini^ more lit ted to tlu author’s case, than 
a conviction for a libel. On that su])po- lion, I ask 
you whether it does not amount, in substai.^e, to such 
an addr(‘ss as the t()llowini»* : — ‘“Kreuclii n! Royal- 
ists ! 1 do not call upon you to avoiiire the* jniirder of 
your innocent sovereign, tin* butcluMy of your redations 
and IViciaU, or the disi'-raco and o])pr(‘''si(»n of your 
country. iVall upon you by the h(‘reditary right of 
Barras, traiiMiiitted tlirouiih a long serif's of ages, — 
by the beiielicent goveniiiicot i f Morliii and Reiibell, 
those w(»rthy successors of CharleAiagne, whose .au- 
thority was as mild as it wav lawful, — I call uj)on 
you to revenge* on Buon:ipart(* tho do])osition of that 
Dirt'etory who condeiniK'd tlu' far gr(*ater part of 
youi’selves to beggary and exile*, — who covered Franco 
with JIastiles and scallblds, — who doome'el the most 
respectable remePlnini: me'ni])e*rs of th(*ir cennmuni ty, 
the Pie'hegrus, the^Barbe-Marben."*, the Bartheleniis, 
to a lingering death in tlu* pe*stih*ntial 'wfldsjjf Gei- 
anji. 1 call upem you .to avenge on Btiona])arte the 
cause of those Councils ^f Fi\<» Iluiielred, or ed* Two 
Hundred, of Elders 4 »r of. Young(‘rs, — those* dis- 
gusting and nauseous mockerie.*^ of represe*ntativc» 
assemblies, — those miserable* councils wdiich syco- 
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phant sophists had convorfod into machines for fabri- 
cating (tccr(*cs oi* pro'^criplioii and confi.^cation, — 
which not only proper H mmI unborn thousand's, but, by 
a refinement jind irinoxation in raj)ine, \is^ited the sins 
of the eliildren upon the f.itlmrs, and begaared parent's, 
not for the ofhmec ' bill tor tlie nnstbrtuiu's of their 
son's. I rail u2)on }ou to re>lVre Directory and 
these Council", and all thi" horrible prolauaUon of tho 
iianie«*d*a republic, and to 2>uiii"h those who delivered 
you from* th( m. I e\lio‘t vou tocreverenee the d<‘ii 
of the^e bandiiti as ‘ the s meluary of tlie law",*'’and 
to lament the dav in vv hh h this in/ >lerable nuisance 
was abated as ‘an milbi lunate day.’ Last of all, T 
exhort yon once nion* to tollow tliat deplorable chi- 
mera, — (he first lure that led } on to (U'struelion — 
the soverei <11117 of th(‘ p< )p!e ; although I know, and 
you have bitterly ii If, lliat loii lu'ver v\(‘rc so much 
slaves in fact, as sjnei' lou Jiave Ix'eii sovendgii'? in 
theory ! ” Let me ask. Mr. Altormy-Geni'ral, wlndher, 
112)011 his su))])osiiion. 1 have not iiiven you a faithful 
translation of this Ode; and I tbiiik 1 may safely 
re2)eat, that, if thi" lx* ilie lauguiiire of a loyalist 
addressed to Koyali>t", it mud 1 k‘ Uk* jiroVluetioii of a 
lunatic. But, on m^ "^dI’P )"*1 ion, ev my thing is natural 
and eonsi-iient. You liavc the* sciitimeiits and lan- 
guage of a Jacobi li ; — it is then fore probable, if you 
take it as an liistoiical n'publicalioii of a Jacobin 
2)iece; itis jus|, if vuii take iv as a satirifal n'presciita- 
tion of Jacobin opinion^ ainl jirojects. 

lVrlia2)s it will Ix^ said, thal lliis is the production 
of a Boyalist writ(T, vvno assumes a Republican dis- 
guise to serve Ro3ali"t ])iP*noses. B'.U if my Learned 
Frimid ehoo'ies that* supposition, T ¥hink an equal ab- 
siH’dity yetufns upon him in another shajie. Wo must 
then su])po"C it to be intended to excite Re2)ublican 
discontent and insurreetion ifbainst Buonaparte. Jt 
must then ho taken as addr'‘Ssed to Republicans. 
.Would Mr, ill that case, have disclosed his 

name as the publiJier? Would he not much rather 
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have circulatc'cl the Ode in llie name of Chenier, with- 
out prefixing his oAvn, which was iiyire than sullicient 
to warn his Jacobinical readers against all his coun- 
sels and exljprtatioiH. If he had circulated it under 
the name of Chenier onlj j he would indeed have hung 
out Republican colours ; but by prefixing his own, he 
appears withoiil Idi^g ti'^e. You must suppose him 
then 1o say: — “ lte|)/iblicans ! I, jour mortal enemy 
for fourteen years, whom yon have robbed* of hjs all, 

— whom you liav^* forbidden to r(*\ isit his country 
undtr pain of death, — who, from the beginning of the 
Revolution, haMi^jcea^inglj poured ridicule upon your 
follic'^, and c \'p()s(*d your crimes to detestation, — who 
in the eaiiM* of bis unhappy sovereign braved your 
daggers for three year>, and who escaped, almost by 
miracle, from your as-a^^in^ in Sc'pleniber, — who has 
since been constantly emplojisl in R'ar ong otlicr 
nations by jour example, and in eollecling the evidence 
upon wliicli Jiisiory w ill pronounei* j our eo' denniatioii, 

— I who at this moment (h liberately elioo^e exih^ and 

honourable povertj% ratlier than gi\e the .slightest 
mark of external ’eoinpliauee with your abominable 
in.stitiition^#— 1 j^oiir ino^r irn‘eoncilable and inde- 
fatigable eneinj% ofll-r jou eouiiMl vfhieJi ju)u know 
can only be a Miaro into wdiieli I ex]H‘ct you to fall, 
though by tlie mere publica!i(»n of» my name 1 have 
sufllcieutly forewarned yon that 1 ean have no aiin'but 
that of your dextrin li{m.’\ J ask jon again, ( lentlcirien, 
is this eomnion sense > K it not a-^ clear, from tlie 
name of the author, tJial it is not aildre^sed to Jacobi iit>, 
as, from lli(‘ eonhuits of tlie publication, dial it is not 
addressed to Roj'^ili'^ts? It maj-^ be the gemuiue work 
of Chenier; for ‘‘Jie topics an* ^sueli as he would 
employ; it may he a .satire on Jacobi niurn ; for the 
language is well adapted to sueb a coiivpo.sitfbii : but 
it cannot be a Royalist’.^iiueetive against Huonapartc, 
intended by him to stir up either Royalists or Repub- 
licans to the destruction of the First Consul. ’ ^ 

I cannot conceive it to be Accenssary that I should 
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minutely examine this Poem to confirm my construc- 
tion. I'liLTc anyone or two ])arisa^cs on wliich 1 shall 
make a few oh^er\ ations. TJie first is th(» contract 
betw(*en the state of* Enjihind and that ot France, of 
wliicli an in^ienious friend* has fa von red me with a 
tran.slation, wJiicli I shall take the liberty of reading 
to yon; — \ < 

“ Her fjlorioiis fjibric England rears 
Oil law s fixM base alone ; 

Law’s j^uardian jiow’r \\liiky.*acli reveres, 

Enjjland ! tli} jK‘(»]de’s Ireedom feais i 

No daiij^er Ironi the throne. 

i 

“ For there, before almi^bty law, 

hirtli, hiL;h ]'»lace, with jiioiis aw'e, 

In reveavnd homage bend : 

There’s man’s tne spue, uiKonstrain’d, 

K'^nlts ia man’s best riulits mainlam’ih — 
liiyhts, A>liieh b> aiieienr \alonr Ji.iin'd, 

From a^c to ai?i* descend. 

“Britons, by no base fear dismay’d, 

]\Iay power’s worst acts arraiirn. 

Dois t\rant ioree tliior rifles invade? 

They eall on law's imj).irnal aid, 

K(ir call that aid m vain. n 

“ ITenee, other saered elnirtcr proud, 

With every earthly s;ood eiiihwv’il, 

O’, r subjeet si'as nnfniTd, 

Britannia w'swes her stamlard w’ide ; — 

Hcnee, sees her freighted iiavios ride, 

Up w'fallbv Thanns’ majestie tide. 

The woinlci oi tlie woild.’’ * 

Hero flt first sight, yon may'’ perhaps think tliat the 
ronsist<‘ney of tlie Jacobin charade, 7 is not sufiporU'd 
— Iliai the llepublican disguise io thrown off, — that 
tjie Royali.'vt stands unmasked before you: — but, on 
more c(^nsi(]e'’alioD, you will find that such an inference 
would be too hasty. The Iciiders of the Kc volution 
are now reduced to envy that British constitution 


** Mr- Canaiiig. — Ed. 
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wliirli, in the infatuation of their presumptuous ic:no- 
rance, they oiiee njectetl witli scori» Tli(*y are now 
slaves (as th(‘msel\(*s eonfc'''^) beeau'^e tvv^elve years 
ac:o they di(l#not believe En;rli^hTnen to be tree. They 
e'aimot ])ut see that En.dantl is t!u» only popular f^ovcni- 
ment in Europe i and ^they are eomp(*lI(Ml to pfiy a 
reductant Jioiiia;»eTO tl * ju'^tiee of Eii^j^lNh prineiples. 
The praise of En^lanu is too stj'ilviiijjj a sat ire on their 
own gov(Tnnient to eseap(‘ tlieiii; and I nitiy aeeord- 
injjly V(*nture to %p]>eal to all tlio^e who know any 
tliiiuj of ilie political circles of Paris, wh(‘tlier such 
contra''! ^ betweeixFrcanj'c and England as that which 
J lia\(‘ ]•( ad to you l)e not the most t.ivoiirite topic^ of 
the oj)poi!eiits of ljuona])arte. Hut in the very next 
stanza ; — 

Cc]»oTi<lMnt, ercoro aflllm % 

l^ir fodicusc III udUi , 

Loiidics dc litu"' •'UK h.n'iii'c, 

Lcndies if.i l»»l^ l'H\juUu : — 

you see tint thondi tin v an* t irceil to render an un- 
willing tiibute to our liberty, t!i(‘> cannot yet renounce 
all th(‘ir fanki^tic and d(*plorabl(* chiineraN. They en- 
deavour to make a coniproini''e between iIk* exjierienee 
on wliich tliey cannot '*liul their e}es and tin* wretched 
systems to which they still ciiiii*. ^^^anati(‘isin is the 
most incurable* of all mental di i*a^es; bi*cause iif all 
its forms, — reli”iou>, ])hyosophical, or political, — it 
is di,;'tin”:nish(*d liy a sort ol mad coiitc'inpt for vxpv- 
rietue, which alone can correct tin* errors of jiraetical 
judmueiit. And th(*'(* demoeratieal fanatics still sp(*ak 
of thd* odious priijcii»le of “ hereditary provenniieiit ; ” 
they still eomplain <hat w<* lia\<‘ not equality : 1h(*y 

know not that this odious ])rinciple of irheritance* is 
our buhvark :i‘^ainst tjraniiy, — that it .we Ithd their 
pretended e(]uality w'c sliould soon cease to be the ob- 
jects of their env’^y. Tliesi* arc tin* sentiments which 
YOU would naturally ex*pcct from halt-cured luiiatiLs;^ 
but once more 1 ask wljetlier they can be the 
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sentiments of Mr. Peltier? Would he complain that 
we have too imnli monarchy, or too much of what 
they call “ aristocracy ? ” If ho has any prejudices 
aprainst iho Enpflihh «overnmcnt, must they not be of 
an entirely opposite kind ? 

1 ha\o only oik* observation mor« to make on this 
Poem. It relates to the pa'^sa^e^wliiil h is supposed to be 
an incitement to assa'^sination. In my way of consider- 
ing tJie subject, Mr. Peltier is not answerable for that 
passage*, whate\er its demerits ma^ be. It is put into 
the mouth of a flaeobin ; and it will not, I thirtk, be 
affirmed, that if it were an in(*it(*mei i to assassinate, it 
would be very unsuitable* to In', character. Experience, 
and very receiil e\p(‘iieii'ce, has abundantly proved 
how wi<lely tin* French Re\olution has blackened 
men\ imaginations, — what a daring and desperate 
cast it has gfven to their character^', — how much it 
has made them regard the most extravagant projects 
of guilt as easy and ordinary (‘xpcdieiits, — and to 
what a horrible extent it lias lamiliari'^ed their minds 
to criiiK'b whieh before were only known among civi- 
lised nations by the history of bar])arous times, or 
as the Mibjeet of iioctieal iiction. But,’ thank God! 
Gentlemen, we in England ha\e noi learned to charge 
any man with inciting to assassination, — not even a 
member of that atrocious t-ect kIio ha^e revived po- 
litical assassination in Christ(*ndom, — except when we 
are compelled to do so by irresistible evidence. Where 
is that e\idenee here? In general it is immoral, — 
because it is indecent, — to s])eak with levity, still 
more to antiei])atc with pleasun*, the destruction of 
any human being. But between th? » immoralfty and 
the horrible crime of inciting to aS^aassination, there is 
a^ wide interval indeed. The real or supposed author 
of this^.)de gives you to uiulerstand that he would 
hear with no gr(*at sorrow of the destruction of the 
First Consul. But surclv the publication of that sen- 
^ timent is very diffgfent from an exhortation to assas- 
sinate. 
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But, says my Learned Friend, wjiy is the example 
of Brutus celebrated ? Why are the French reproached 
with their ^baseness in not copying that example ? 
Gentlemen, 1 hwe no judgment to give on the act of 
Marcus Brutus. 11 rt'joicc that 1 have not: 1 should 
not dare to conJcmn flie acts of brave and virtuous 
men in ext«aordinai*y^and terrible circumstances, and 
which have been, as it were, consecrated by the vener- 
ation • of so maiijifc ages. Still less should I dare to 
weaken the authority of the most sacred rules of duty, 
by praises whiclv,woul^l be immoral, even if the a ts 
themselves were in some measure justified by the 
.awful circumstances under which th(*y were done. I 
am not the panegyrist of “those instances of doubtful 
public s})irit at wliich morality is ])erplexed, reason is 
staggered, and from which alFrighted iultui\‘ recoils.”* 
But whatever we may think of the act of Brutus, 
surely my Learned Friend will not conteu ' that every 
allusion to it, every j)anegyric on it, wJiieh has .ap- 
peared for eighteen centurit^s, in pros(‘ and verse, is an 
incitement to assassination. Fj*om the “ eonspicum 
divina Philippica <lown to the last schoolboy 

declamation, he will lind scarce a wbrk of literature 
without such allusions, and not very many without 
such panegyrics. I must say that# ho has construed 
this Ode more like an At torney-( General thsiii a critic 
in poetry. According .Jto his construction, almost 
evcBy line writer in our languagu is a preacher of 
murder. 

Having sjiid so much on the first of these supposed 
libels,*! sliall be-^ery short on the two that remain: — 
the Verses .ascribed to a Dutch Pa4*iot, and the Parody 
of the Speech of JjCpidus. » , 

In the first of these, the piercing eye of Mr. Attorney- 
General has again discovered an incitemeAt to assassi- 
nate,— the most Icarnejd incitement to assassinate that 
ever was addressed to sucli ignoj^ant rudians as are^ 

• 

* Burke, Works (quarto), vol. iv. p. 427. 
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most likely to be lyuployod for buch purposes! — in an 
obscure allusion, to an ol)seuie, and perhaps fabulous, 
part of Konian history, — to the supnosed murd4*r of 
JRomulus, about Avliich non^ of us vnow any tiling, 
and of which tlu* Jacobins of Parir and Amsterdam 
probably cr heard. \ 

Put the Apotheosis : — lierc ihy Learned Friend has 
a little for{;;ottcn himself; — he seems to aii^ue as if 
Apotheosis al\\a}s ])n supposed devth. IJiit he must 
know, that Aiiiiuslu^, and 4*ven Tilunius and !Nero, 
were deilied durinuj thiirb\(,&; ar^»' he cannot ha\e 
forp^otlen the terms in ’v\liieli one ot lh(‘ court-poets of 
Augustus Speaks of his mastei's divinity : — 

“ Pi A •'CHS (h\iis Inlubitiir 

Ailjictis Biitciiii IS 

* IlllliUin.”* 

If any modern rival of AuL»'iistus sliould choo«;c that 
path to Olympus, 1 tliiiik he will hiid it moie st(*ep 
and nigged than that by wliieh rollux and TT(‘reules 
climbed to the ethereal towels; and that he must be 
content wdth “piirjiling his lips” with Burgundy on 
earth, as he lia,s \ery little elianee of doing so with 
nectar among the go(N. 

The utmost that can s(*iionsly be made of this pas- 
sage i<, that it is a wi^li for a ni.in\ death. 1 rejieat, 
that 1 do not contend for tin* ch'ci ney of publicly 
declaring such wMslies, or fweii tor tlie jiropriely of 
entertaining them. But tin* dist.inee betvve( ii buch a 
wish and a persuasive toiuurdtr, is iiiinitn‘‘e. Such 
a wish for a man’s death is very olteii little mon than 
a strong, though 1 admii not av^iy decent, way of 
oxpicssing testation of his charatli r. 

•But X itliout ])iir‘'iiing this aigiiment any farther, 
I think myvif entitled to apply to tiiese Verses tho 
same reasoning which 1 have aln^ady ajiplicd to tho 
first supposed libel on Lnonajiarte. If they be tho 
•real com])ositioii of a .pretended Dutch Patriot, Mr, 

* lloiacc, lib. Lj. ode 5. — £j>. 
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Peltier may republish them innocc'ntly : if they be a 
satire on such pretended Dutch patriots, they arc not 
a libel on iJuoimparle. (traiitincr, for the sake of ar- 
{?umeut, that thay did c^)lltaiu a serious exhortation 
to assassinale, is tlh(‘re,any thin" in such an exhorla- 
tion ineonsistont withjthe character of Ihe^e pretended 
j)at riots ? Tli(‘y wlio were' disalh'cted to the mild and 
tolerant "0V4‘rnnient of tlieir tloiirisliiu" country, 
because it did nof* exactly scpiare Avith all their theo- 
retical whimsies, — who r(‘\ol ted from that adminis- 
tration as tyraniV'cal, nhieh ina<le Holland one of the 
wonders of the world for prot(‘cted industry, for liberty 
of action ami opinion, and for a prosperity winch 1 
may \entnie to (*all the "r(‘al(‘st victory of man over 
hostile elcmenis — av^io ser\ed iii the aivnies of Ro- 
bespierre, nnd(M*th(‘ inn)ml(Mit pretext of ni" liberty 
to their own count rv, and Avho ha\e, liii Ily, buried 
in th(‘ same t»ra\e its lib(‘rt\, its imh'pi .idence, and 
perhaps its national e\istcm*4‘, — sucli are men not 
entitled to mneb tendcTiie's from a ]>oIilieal satirist; 
and In an ill seareely \iol:«te dr.imatie pn)])ri(‘ty if ho 
impute to tMcnn any lanuiiai»e, lioweA^jer ciiminal and 
detcstahh*. '^I'h(‘y ACho eoiihl not brook the authority 
of their old, hi/\, irood-na lured oo\eruin(‘nt, are not 
likely to (Jidure A>ilh pati^'iict* the yoke of that sjern 
domination AN hi( h IheA ha\e brom» lit upon themselA^es, 
and which, a*' far as rel uvs to them, is only the just 
punishment of their crimes. 

1 know nothin" more odious than their eharacter, 
unlcss^it he that of tho>e an ho iiuoked the ai<l of the 
oppressors of Sna il/ei Ian<l to lx* the deliverers of Ire- 
land! The latter ;L,niIt Ims, indeed, peculiar a{?"ra- 
Viitions. In tin* nsmu' of libm ty th(‘y Avere A' yiiii" .o 
surrender their conn try. into tin* hands td' tyrants, the 
most hiNvlcfas, faithless, and mercile'^s that ever scour^jed 
Europe, — avIio, at thoi very. moment of the ne^^otia- 
tion, were cov(*red with the blood of«tlie unhappy SNviss?, % 
Iho martyrs of real independence and of n al lilurty. 
Their success would have been the destruction of th» 
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only froe con>mur*ity remaiiiinp; in Europe, — of Enjr- 
land, the only bulwark of the remains of European 
independence. Their nu'aiis were th^^ passions of an 
ignorant and barbarous peasanlry, ^ind a civil war, 
which could not fail to produce all tf e horrible crimes 
and liorrible retaliations of the .last udumity that can 
befal society, — a servile revolt. They sniight the 
worst of ends by the most abominable of means. 
They laboured for the sid)jugationn)f the world at the 
expense of crimes and miscTies which imui of humanity 
and conscience would have thoughtt too great a price 
for its deliverance. , 

Tlie last of these supposed libels. Gentlemen, is the 
Parody on the sj)e(*ch of L(‘pidus, in the Fragments of 
Sallust. Jt c('rtainly a very ingenious and hap])y 
parody of an original, attended with some historical 
obscurity and dillieulty, which it is no part of our 
present busin(\ss to ('xamine. This parody is said to 
have been clandestin(dy placed among the papers of 
one of the most amiable and respectable men in 
France, M. Camille •lourdan, in order to furnish a 
pretext for involv ing that excellent persoli in a charge 
of conspiracy. This i.s said to have been done by a spy 
of Fouche. Now, Gtmtlemen, 1 take this to be a satire 
on .Fouche, — on* his manufacture of plots, — on his 
contrivances for the destruction of innocent and vir- 
tuous men; and I should ‘admit it to be a libel on 
Fouchi\ if it were possible to libel him. I own that 
I should like to see Fouche appear as a plaintiff, seek- 
ing reparation for his injured character, befc^re any 
tribunal, safe from his bings, — v\ If.'re he had not the 
power of sending tlie judges to Gifiana or Madagascar. 
It happens* that we know something of the history of 
M. Fouche^ from a wrj credible witncs.s against him, 

— from himself. You will perhaps excuse me for 
reading to you some passages .of his letters in the year 
1793, from whieht you wdl judge whether any satire 
i an be so severe as tfie jmrtrait he draws of himself : 

— “ Convinced that there are no innocent men in this 
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infamous city” (the unhappy city of Lyons), ‘‘but 
those who arc oppressed and loaded, with irons by the 
assassins of the people ” (he means the murderers who 
were condeipned to death for their crimes), “ we are 
on our guard aga^ nst the tjL'ars of repentance t nothing 
can disarm our severity. They ha\e not yet dared to 
solicit the repeal of jour first decree for the annihila- 
tion of the eily of Ijons! but scarcely an^^thiiig has 
yet been done to carry it into execulion.” (Pathetic !) 
“The demolitions^ are too slow. More rapid means 
are iiecej«sary to repul)li(‘an impatience. The explo- 
sion of the min,, and ^the devouring acti\ity of the 
flames can alone adequately re])resent the omnipotence 
of the }ieo])le.” (Unha]>py populace, always the pre- 
text, the instrument, and the' \ ietim ol'polilieal crimes!) 
“Their will cannot be clieck(‘d like tlnit of tyrants — 
it ought to ha\e the efl'ects of thunder ! ” The next 
specimen of this \>orlhy gentleman which I shall give, 
is in a speech to the Jacobin Club of Pa on the 
21st of l)ee(*mb(‘r, 179o, l)y hi^ worthy colleague in 
the mission to L^ons, Collot crihubois: — “We are 
accused ” ( 3011 , (ientlemen, ^\ill soon see how unjustly) 
“ of being c?.nnibals, men of blt»od ; but it is in eounter- 
rovolutionaiy pelilions, lnn^k.‘<l aboat for signature 
by aristocrats, tliat tins charge is made against us. 
They examine ^vilh the most sempejous attention how 
the couiiter-re\ olutioin'sts are put to deat Ji, and .they 
aflcct to sav% that they aye not killed at one stroke.” 
(He speaks for himself and his eol league Fouchc, and 
one would su])pose that he ^\as going to deny the fact, 
— but nothing like it.) “ Ah, tlacobins, did Chalicr 
die at the first sj’oke ? ” (This Chalier was the Marat 
of Lyons.) “Ad. op of blood ])oured from generous 
veins goes to my lieai't ” (humane ci‘eatir*e !) ; “ but I 
have no pity for conspirators.” (Ho hov’^ever 'proceeds 
to state a most uiulenrable proof of his compassion.) 

“ We caused two hundred to be shot at once, and it is 


* Mouiteur, 24tli Norember, 1793. 
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char^^cd upon ns as a crime ! ” (Astonisliin^ 1 that 
such an act of h^nnanity .should be called a crime!) 
“They do not know that it is a proof of our sen^ 
sihUitp ! When twenty criminalh mv ftuiliotin(‘d, the 
la.'^t ol' iliem dies twenty dcyitlih : bi/)t lliofec two hun- 
dred con.sj)iratoi\^ perished at onceji Tliey speak of 
sensibility; wc also arc fail of yrusibilifij ! 'The 
Jacobins have all the virtues I Thep ate compas- 
sionate, humane^ (jenvrous ! ” (This is somewhat hard 
to be understood, but it p(‘rleetly^‘\])hnned by what 
follous); ‘‘but tliey reser\(‘ tlicse sentiments W the 
pjitriois wlio are llitdr brethrep, wJir li the aristocrats 
never will be.” ^ 

The only remainin'i; dciciiment with which T shall 
trouble you, is a hdtiu' from Fouelie to his amiable 
colleague Collot (I’lIerboiN, which, as mi'jjht be expected 
in a coniidentikl eommuni(*ation, breatlu^s all I he native 
tendi^rness of his soul: — “Let us be tiuTible, that we 
may run no risk of bein^ f(*eble or criud. Let us 
annihilate in our \M-ath, at a single blow, all rebels, all 
coiisiiirators, all traitors” (comprehensive words in 
his vocabulary), “ to spare* ourselves the jiaiii, the Ion;' 
a"ony, of punishing; like kind's!” (Nothin" but 
philanthropy in 4liis worthy man’s heart.) “Let us 
exercise justici* after the example of nature; let us 
avenge oursidves bke a peo])le; h*t us strike like the 
thun lerbolt ; and let e\en the ashes of our eiu‘mies 
disajipear from the soil of IilK*rty! Let the periidious 
and ferocious English be attacked from every side; 
let the w hole republic form a volcano to pour devour- 
in;; lava upon them ; imi} the infamous i.sland which 
produced these monster.^ who no lon"(t-4* beloii" to hu- 
manity, be for ever buried undei-* the waves of tho 
ocean! Far well, my friend! Tears of joy stream 
from m^ eyes,” (we .shall .soon see for what) ; “ they 
deluge my boul.”f Then follows a little postscript, 


* Momtciir, L tth December, 
f Muiiiieu', 2jth Duccuibcr. 
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•wliioh explains the can^o of lliis oxro^sivo joy, so hy- 
perbolical in its lansjiia<re, an<i which fully justifies the 
indignation of th(* humane writer ag.ainst tin “ f(*ro- 
cious Kngli».h,” %wlio are so stupid and so cruel as 
iie\er to lia\e iLVii'jht oi» a l>eiie\ol(*nt massacre, by 
way of sparing llTmist'lves the pain of piinisliing in- 
dividual criminals. Wo liave only one w:iy of cele- 
brating Aiclory. Wo s(‘nd this (‘V(*ning two hundred 
and thirteen ivdads to lx* shot !” * 

Such, (hMitlenn*!, is Al. Foii(*1k% who is said to have 
procuinxl this Fanuly to he miM‘d w itli th(‘ papers of 
my excellent Irfl’inl (VmiMe dourd.ni, to serve as a 
prct(*xt for hi'* (le'*tructn^n. Fal)rK“ited plots arc 
among the most n>ual ni(*ans of such I 3 rants for ssucli 
purposes; and it Air. Peltier intended to libel — shall 
T say? — Fouche by this composition^ 1 can easily 
understand both tlie Parody and tin* hi- ory of its 
origin. But if it be <lir(cted ag lin^t Bn(‘'iaparle to 
serve Hoyalist purpose*-., I mint confess m elf wholly 
unable to conceive* uhy All. IVltie r she)nld have stig- 
matised his work, anel elepri\e*d it e)f all authority and 
power of pei’Miasiem, by pre*lixing te) it the infamous 
name of Iwjftche'. 

On the* ^ame* principle I think eme^of the observa- 
tions of my Ije*arnv*d Friend, em the title of this publi- 
cation, may lx* re'toitetl on him. IK* has calleel your 
altentiem to the* title, — I/Ambigii, on Varie^te's aTToces 
et amu-antcs.” jSeiw, (Je^ille*me*n, I mn'*t adv whether, 
had these lu'on Mr. Pe*ltie*rs eiwn iuve*etives against 
Buonaparte, he* would himself lia\e hranded them as 
“ atrqpienis ?” But if the y be* ‘'])(*cime‘ns of the opinion.s 
and invectives df a Frc*ne*li factum, the title is very 
natural, and the fpitli(‘t'> are perre(*ily intelligible. 
Indeed I scarce know a more appropriati* titl^ for tfco 
whole tragi-eom(*dy of the Be'vedutionr than that of 
“ atrocious anel amu-ing v arie ti(‘s.” 

My Learned Friend.lias made some observations on 
other parts of this jiublication, to show tlic spirit^ 
which animates the duthor; b*bt they do not seem to 
r 4 
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be very material to the question between us. It is no 
part of my ease th*it Mr. Peltier has not spoken with 
some unpolileness, — with some flippancy, — with more 
severity than my Learned Friend may •approve, of 
factions and of adininihtratioHs in Fr^ice. Mr. Peltier 
cannot love the Pevolution, oi* any (irovernment that 
has grown out of it and maintaii^s i: The Revolu- 
tionists have destroyed his family; they have seized 
his inlicritance ; they have beggared, exiled, and 
proscribed himself. If he did lu^i detest them he 
would be unworthy of living ; and lie would be a 
base hypocrite if ho were to /‘oncejfl his sentiments. 
But I must again n'mind ypii, that this is not an In- 
formation for not suflici(‘ntly honouring the French 
Revolution, — for not showing suflicient reverence for 
the Consular governineiit. ^^Jie^e are no crimes 
among us. England is not yet reduced to such an ig- 
nominious dependence. Our hearts and consciences 
are not yet in the bonds ot* so wretched a slavery. 
This is an Information for a lib(*l on ihionaparte, and 
if you believe the iirincipal inhnition of Mr. Peltier to 
have been to republish the writings or to satirise the 
character of other individuals, you must atquit him of 
a libel on the First Consul. 

Here, Ginitlemen, 1 think T might stop, if I had 
only to consider the defence of Mr. Peltier. I trust 
thaP^ou are already con\ineed of his innocence. I 
fear I have exhausted your ^patience, fis I am sure I 
have very nearly exhausted my own strinigth. But 
so much seems to me to depend on your verdict, that 
I cannot forbear from laying before you some, con- 
siderations of a more general nature.^* 

Believing as I do that we are on' the eve of a great 
struggle^ — l^uit this is only the first battle between 
reason and power, — that you have now in your hands, 
committed to your trust, the only remains of free 
discussion in Europe, now confined to this kingdom ; 
.luldressing you, tla'i-efoie, as tlie guardians of the 
>aost important interesfs of mankind ; convinced that 
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the unfettered exercise of reason depends more on 
your present verdict than on any other that was ever 
delivered by a jury, I cannot conclude without bring- 
ing before you Uhe sentiments and examples of our 
ancestors in somX of thossb awful and perilous situa- 
tions by which 1 A vine l^rovidence has in former ages 
tried the virtue of the English nation. We are fallen 
upon times in which it behoves us to strengtlien our 
spirits by the conternjdation of great examples of 
constancy. Let Ss seek for them in the annals of 
ourlforefathers. 

The reign of 'Queen Elizabeth may be considered 
as the op(»ning of the mi)dern history of England, 
especially in its connexion with tluj modern system of 
Europe, wliich b(‘gan about that time to assume the 
form that it preserved till the French ]]J(‘ volution. It 
was a very memorable pcM’iod, the maxims of which 
ought to be engraven on the head and heart of every 
Englishman. Philip IT., at the head of .he greatest 
empire then in the world, was op(*nly aiming at uni- 
versal domination ; and his j>rojcct was so far from 
being thought chimerical by the wisest of his con- 
temporaries, that in the opinion of the great Due de 
Sully he must have bec'n successful, “ if, by a most 
singular combination of circnnifctancos, he had not at 
the same time been n'sisted by two*such strong b^^ads 
as those of Henry TV. and Queen Elizabeth.” To the 
most extensive and opuh^nt dominions, the most nu- 
merous and disci jdined armies, the most renowned 
captains, the greatest rcvcjiuc, he added also the most 
formidable power over opinion. He was the chief of 
a religious faction, animal ed by the most atrocious 
fanaticism, and prepared to second his ambition by 
rebellion, anarchy, and regicide, in every Protestant 
state. Elizabeth was wrnoiig tlie first "olyects of his 
hostility. That wise and magnanimous Princess 
placed herself in the fiwmt of the battle for the liber- 
ties of Europe. Though she had to contend at home, 
with his fanatical faction, which almost occupied Ire- 
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land, which divided Scotland, .and w.as not of con- 
teniptibl(‘ stren^tlpin Knijland, she .aided the oppressed 
inhabiiants of tlu* Netherlands in their just and glo- 
rious rc\sistaiiee. to Ids tyranny ; she ^ided Henry the 
Great, in suppressing tlic abondnabl/ rebellion which 
anarchical principles had excited Jifid Spanish arms 
had support(‘d in Fnince; and a0er a long reign of 
various fortune, in which she preserved her iincon- 
qiiered spirit Ihroiigh great calamities, and still greater 
dangers, she at lenglh broke i he slrehgth of the (*nemy, 
and reducc<l his ]K)wer within such limits as to bo 
compatible with the safety England, and of all 
Europe. Her only elfectna^ ally was the spirit of her 
people : and her ])olicy HoavcmI from that magnanimous 
nature wdneh in the hour of p(*ril t(‘aciie.s better les- 
sons than those of cold reason. Her great heart in- 
spired her wit/i Ihe higher an<l ano])ler wisdom, which 
disdained to appeal to lh<* low and sordid passions of 
lier people (‘vcji for the ])roteetiou of their low and 
sordid iiiiorosts ; beeausc* she kn(‘w, or leather she felt, 
that these are effeminate, creeping, cowardly, short- 
sighted passions, which shrink from conflict even in 
defence of th(*ir own m(*an ol)j(M*(s. In righteous 
cause she roused those generous affections of h(ir peo- 
ple which aloiui teach boldness, constancy, and Ibre- 
sighf;, and which aTe thendbre the only safe guardians 
of the lowest as well .as the highest, inlcrcsts of a na- 
tion. In her memorable ad?Iress to her army, when 
the invasion of the kingdom was ihre.atened by Spain, 
this woman of luu'oic spirit disdaincal to speak to them 
of their ease and their commerce, and their wealth 
and their safety. No ! Sin* touched ?. bother chord; — 
she spoke of their national honon'f, of their dignity 
asf' Eiig|jshm‘en, of “the foul scorn that Parma op 
Spain should dare to inv.ade theJborders of her realms!*' 
She breathed into them those grand and powerful 
sentiments which exalt vulgar men into heroes,—. 
which led them into- the oattle of their country armed 
vith holy and irresistible enthusiasm, — which even 
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cover with their shield all tlie ignoble interests that 
base calculation and cowardly selOshness tremble to 
hazard, but shrink from defending. A sort of pro- 
phetic instipct,- 7 — if 1 may so speak, — seems to have 
revealed to lierUhe imjiortance of that groat instru- 
ment for rou>in;, and gmdiiig the minds of men, of 
the etfeots of which she had had no experience, — 
which, since her time, lias changed Ihe condition of 
the world, — but which few modern statesmen have 
thoroughly iinde^tood or wisely employed, — which 
is ift) doubt connected with many ridiculous and de- 
grading details? — wd4ch lias produced, and wliicli 
may again jirodiice, terrible miseliiels, — but the in- 
llncnce of wliicli must alter all lie (‘onsid(n*e(l tiH the 
most certain eilect and ilic most (‘tlicacious cause of 
civilisation, — and which, whether it be a blessing or 
a eurso, is the most powcn-fiil (‘iigine tihit a politician 
can move: — I mean the press. It is a curious fact, 
that, in the yt'ar of tin* Ai-inada, Qiu' n Elizabeth 
caused 1o In; jirinted tlie (ir.^1 (iazettes that ever ap- 
peared in England ; and 1 own, avIkui I consider that 
this^mode of rousing a national spirit was tlnai abso- 
liit(*ly nii(*x«ninplcd, — that she could liave no assurance 
of its (‘dicacy from the [uveedents of*forni(*r times, — I 
am disposed to regard hm* liaxiiig recourse to it as 
one of the most sagacious cxpiM’iiaeiits, — one of the 
greatest discoveries of political giuiius, — one the 
most striking anticijiatious of fuluri} experience, that 
we tind in history. I mention it to yon, to justify 
the opinion that 1 luive ventured to state, of the close 
conm^xioii of our national siiii it with our jiress, and 
cvenVir pcndodivid press. I cannot quit the reign of 
Elizabeth withoii*^ laying belbre you the maxims of 
her policy, in the language of tli(» gr(‘atiist and wisgst 
of men. Jjord llacon, one jiarL of Ids discourse on 
her reign, speaks thus of her support of' Holland : — 
“ But let mo rest upoq the honourable and continual 
aid and relief she hath given t(^ the distressed and 
desolate people of the Low Countries j a people re- 
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commended unto her by ancient confederacy and daily 
intercourse, by tlieir cause so innocent, and their for- 
tune so lamentable!” — In another passage of the 
same discourse, lie tlius speaks of the gen;eral system 
of her foreign policy, as the> protect/ r of Europe, in 
words too remarkable to require an)^ commentary : — 
“Then it is her government, ami her government 
alone, that liath been the sconce and fort of all Eu- 
rope, which bath lett this proud nation from ov'erriin- 
ning all. If any state be yet frecu from his factions 
erected in the bowels thereof; if there be any slate 
wherein this faction is (‘reeled that is ilot yet fired with 
civil troubles ; if there any state undeer his pro- 
tection that (^.njoycth moderate liberty, upon whom 
he tyranniseth not; it is the mercjy of this re- 
nowned Queen that standeth between them and their 
misfortunes ! ” 

The next great conspirator against the rights of 
men and of nations, against the security and inde- 
pendence of all European states, against every kind 
and degree of civil and redigious liberty, was Louis 
XIV. In his time the character of tlie English nation 
was the more remarkably displayed, bec\uise it was 
counteracted by an apostate and perfidious govern- 
ment. During great jiart of his reign, you know that 
the throne of England was filled by princes who de- 
sertt^l* the cause of their country and of Europe, — 
who were the accomplice's vnd the tools of the op- 
pressor of the world, — who w(;re even so unmanly, 
so unprincely, so base, as to liave sold themselves to 
his ambition, — who were content that he should en- 
slave the Continent, if hf^ enabled j, them to enslave 
Great Britain. These princes, traitors to their own 
rc^yal dignit}’ and to the feelings of the generous peo- 
ple whom they ruled, ])referrcd the condition of the 
first slave cif Louis XIV. to the dignity of the first 
freeman of England. Yet, even under these princes, 
the feelings of the .people of tliis kingdom were dis- 
played on a most memorable occasion towards foreign 
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sufferers and foreign oppressors. The Revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes threw fifty thousand French Pro- 
testants on jOur shores. They were received, as I 
trust the victims^'of tyranny ever will be in this land, 
which seems choj on by^rovidence to be the homo of 
the exile, — the refuge of the oppressed. They were 
welcomed by a people high-spirited as well as humane, 
who did not insult them by clandestine* charity, — 
who did not giv^ alms in secret lest their charity 
shodld be delected by neighbouring tyrants ! No ! 
they were publi^dy and nationally welcomed and re- 
lieved. I'hey were bid t<^ raise their voice against 
their oi)pressor, and to proclaim their wrongs tb all 
mankind. Th(‘y did so. They were joined in the 
cry of just indignation by every Englishman worthy 
of the name. It was a fruitlul indignation, which 
soon produced the successful r(*sistance all Europe 
to the coriimon enemy. Even then, w‘ -. n defireys 
disgraced the Hench which his Lordship* now adorns, 
no refugee was deterred by prosecution for libel from 
giving vent to his feedings, — from arraigning the op- 
pressor in the thee of all Europe. 

During this ignominious ]>eriod of our history, a 
war arose on the Continent, which cannot but present 
itself to the mind on such an occasion as this,— the 
only war that was ever made on the avowed ^ff)uiid 
of attacking a free press. J speak of the invasion of 
Holland by Louis XTV. The liberties which the 
Dutch gazeth^s had taken in discussing his conduct 
were .the sole cause of tliis very extraordinary and 
memorable war, which was of short duration, unpre- 
cedented in its avowed principle, and most glorious in 
its event for the liberties of mankind, l^iat republic, 
at all times so interesting to Englishmen, — in the 
worst times of both countries our brave enemies, — 
in their best times ojir most faithful and valuable 
friendly — was then charged with the defence of a free. 


• Lord Ellenborough. — Ed. 
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press against the^ oppressor of Europe, as a sacred 
trust for the b(uiefit of all generations. They felt the 
sacrednoss of the deposit ; they felt the d^’gnity of the 
station in which they were placed wand though de- 
serted by the un-English .(lovcrn/ient. of England, 
they assert('d tludr own ancient cdi.Tractcr, and drove 
out the great arini(\s and gr(‘at 'cajitain^ of the op- 
pressor Avi Ji (leleat and disgrace. Such was the re- 
sult of the only war hitherto a^wi'dly undertaken to 
oppress a free country becaiistrshe allowed the free 
and public exercise of reason : — and' may the God of 
Justice, and Lilierty grant that such may ever be the 
result of wars ruad<* by tyrants against the rights of 
mankind, es|)ecially of those against that right which 
is the guardian of (‘V(*ry other ! 

This Avar, (ientltuneu, had the effect of raising up 
from obscurity tin* grc'at Prince of Orange, afterwards 
King William 111 — the deliverer of Holland, the d(»- 
liverer of England, the (hdiverer of Europe, — the 
only hero Avho Avas distinguisiicd by such a bafipy 
union of fortune and virtue that tlie obj(M‘ts of his 
ambition Avere always the same Avitli the:, interests of 
humanity, — periia])s th(5 only man avIio devoted the 
whole of his life e^clu^ively to the seiwice of mankind. 
This most illustiiioiis benefactor of Europe, — this 
“lieVo without vanily or ])assion,” as Ik; Iuls been 
justly and beautifully ealhnl by a venerable ijrehite*, 
Avho never made a step toAvards gr(‘atness Avithont 
securing or advancing liberty, Avho had been made 
Stadtliolder of Holland for the salvation of his oavu 
country, Avas soon after made King^of England for 
tho deliverance of our.s. vVlien the people of Great 
l^itain had once more a government Avorthy of them, 
they returnech to the feelings and principles of their 
ancestors, aiHd resumed their lormer station and their 
former duties as protectors of the independence of 
nations. The people cl*' England, delivered from a 
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government which disgraced, oppressed, and betrayed 
them, fouglit under William as their forefathers had 
fought undey Elizabeth, and after an almost unin** 
terrupted struggle of more than twenty years, in 
which they were oft on ^ abandoned by for tune, but 
never by their own constancy and magnaniinify, they 
at lengtli on(*e in ore 'defeated those projects of guilty 
ambition, boundh'^s aggrandisement, and** universal 
domination, wJii clip'll ad a second time threalened to 
ovenvJiehri 11 k‘ wlioh* civilised world. They rescued 
Europe from ben'ig swallowed up in the gulf of ex- 
tensive empire, which the <*xp(‘rience of all times 
points out as Ihe grave of civilisation, — where men 
are drivim by violent conquest and military oppres- 
sion into h'tliargy and shivishness of heart, — where 
after their arts have peri.shed with the Ync ptal vigour 
from whicli th<‘y spring, tlu'y an* jdunged by the com- 
bined power ot (‘ileininaey and ferocity int ‘ irreelairn- 
able, and ho[)(*less barbariMu. ( )ur ancestors established 
the safety of their own <‘onn(ry by providing for that 
of others, and rebuilt (he European system upon such 
firm founda()(ms, that nothing less than the tenqicst 
of the Freneh devolution could have siniken it. 

This arduous struggle was suspended for a short 
time by the IVaee of d vswiek. 'J'heonl(‘rval Ixitween 
that treaty and tlie War of the Succession enables us 
to judge how oiii- anee>to^'s acted in a very peculiar 
situation which requires maxims of [)oiicy very diffe- 
rent from those which iisnally govcTn states. The 
treaty which they had eonclud<*d was in truth and 
substance only a truce. The ambition and tlie power 
of the enemy were »such as to nmder real peace im- 
possible; and it was perfectly obvious that the disj 
puted succession of the Spanish monarcliy woufd soon 
render it no longer practicable to preserve, even the 
appearance of amity. Jt was d(*sirablc, however, not 
to provoke the enemy by unreasonable hostility ; but 
it was still more de.sirable, — it'iwas absolutely neces- 
sary, to keep up tbc national jealousy and indignation 
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against him wha was soon to be their open enemy. 
It might naturally have been apprehended that the 
press might have driven into premature ^^war a prince 
who not long before had been violently exasperated 
by the press of another free country. I have looked 
over the political publications of that time with some 
care, and I can venture to say, that at no period were 
the system and projects of Louis XIV. animadverted 
on with more freedom and boldneCs than during that 
interval. Our anct\stors, and the heroic Prince^ who 
governed them, did not deem it wis6 policy to disarm 
the nation<al mind for the sake of prolonging a truce : — 
they were both too proud 'and too wise to pay so great 
a price for so small a benefit. 

In the course of the eighteenth century, a great 
change took place in the state of political discussion 
in this country; — I speak of the multiplication of 
newspapers. I know that newspapers arti not very 
popular in this place, which is, indeed, not very sur- 
prising, because they are known here only by their 
faults. TJicir publishers come here only to receive 
the chastisement due to their oflTences. With all their 
faults, I own, 1 cannot help feeling some respect for 
whatever is a proof of the increased curiosity and in- 
creased knowleclgc of mankind ; and I cannot help 
thihking, that if somewhat more indulgence and con- 
sideration were shown fer the ditficultics of their 
situation, it might prove one of the best correctives 
of their faults, by teaching them that self-respect 
which is the best security for liberal conduct towards 
others. But however that may btj,-it is very 'certain 
that the multiplication of these ^channels 6f popular 
^nformatioK has produced a great eliangc in the state 
of our domestic and foreign politics. At homo, it 
has, in tnith, produced a gradual revolution in our 
government. By increasing the number of those who 
exercise some soft oi judgrnent on public affairs, it 
has created a substantial democracy, infinitely more 
important than those dcmocratical forms which have 
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been the subject of so much contest. So that I may 
venture to say, Enp:laiMl has not onl^ in its forms tlie 
most dcinoc rati cal *rovernment lliat ever existed in a 
great counti^', but, in substance, has the most derao- 
cratical government Unit ever existed in aw?/ country; 
— if the most snhstinitM democracy be that stale in 
which tlie greatest •number of men feel an interest 
and express an opinion upon political questions, and 
in which the grea^*st number of judgments and wills 
conciir in influencing ])nblic mc^asures. 

llic same cirtyirnsiance gave great additional im- 
portance to our dL-cir^sioii of (*ontinental politics. 
That discussion was no l<ftiger, as in the preceding 
century, confined to a ic^v pamphlets, written and 
read only l)y lueii of (‘dneation and rank, which 
reached the mnltitiul(‘ very slowly anti rarely. Jii 
ncw^spapers an almost daily a])peal was made, directly 
or indirectly, to the judgment and ])assio ‘s of almost 
every individual iu the kingdom upon iJie measures 
and ])rinciples not only oi‘ his own country, but of 
every state in Kurope. [hid(*r such ciivnmstances, 
the tone of tjiese publication^ in s])eaking of fondgn 
gov(‘rnnicn1s became a mailer of iinportanco. You 
will excuse* me, tlicreforc, il*. belbrc 1 conclude, I re- 
mind you of the gemeral nalnn? of tjudr language on 
one or two v^iy remarkable occasif)ns, and ot iJie 
boldness Avith which they arraigned the crimes of 
powerful stnereigns, w ithout an}' elu*ck from the law's 
and magistrates of tlicir owni country. This tol(*ra- 
tion, or rather this jwotcclion, Avas too long ami uni- 
form trt be aceidejital. I am, inde(‘d, very mncli mis- 
taken if it be not* U)unded upon a policy Avhieh this 
country cannot abandon AA'itiiout saerificin^Jicr liberty^ 
and endangering lier national exi^icjiee. , • 

The first remarkable ih^tauce Avliieli I slndl clioose to 
state of the unpnnish(*d and ])ro(ected boldness of the 
English press, — of ihf* freedom Avith Avhich they 
animadverted on tlic policy of uow'cwful sovereigns, is 
<.u tlio Partition of Poland in 1772, — an act not per- 
VOL. III. u • S 
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haps so horriLlo in it.^ means, nor so deplorable in its 
immediate eflecti^, as some other atrocious invasions 
of national indej^endcncc which have followed it, but 
the most abominable in its ^en(*ral tendency and ulti- 
mate eonsc^quenccs of any political ci’ime recorded in 
history, because it was the iirst practical breach in 
the system of Europe, — the first xample of atrocious 
robbery perpetrated on unotlendinjr countries, which 
has been since so liberally followed, and which lias 
brokmi down all the liarriers of habit and ])rineiplc 
that j^'uarded dcf(*nceless states. Tie', jieiqietrators of 
this atrocious crime were the most powerful sovereif^ns 
of the Continent, whose hostility it c(‘rtainly was not 
the'*interest of Gn'at Britain wantonly to incur. They 
were the most illustrious princes of tludr a^e ; and 
some of them wen^ doubtless entitled to th(‘ hipfhest 
praise for their domestic iidmiiiistralion, as W(*ll as for 
the brilliant qualities which distinguished their eha- 
raeter. But none of the.se eircuiiistanees, — no dread 
of their resentment, — no admiration of their talents, 
— no consideration for their rank, — sileiiecd the ani- 
madversion of the English press. Soim^ of you re- 
member, — all of you know, that a loud and unanimous 
cry of reprobation and execration broke out against 
them from every part of this kingilom. It was per- 
fe<*|.ly unintlneneed by any considerations of our own 
mere' national interest, which might p(?rhaj)s be sup- 
posed to be rather favourably affccUc'd by that partition. 
It was not, as in some otlier countries, the indignation 
of rival robbc'rs, who were excluded i’rom their share 
of the prey : it was the moral anger of disinterested 
spectators again.st atro< *ous crimes, — the gravest and 
the most dignified moral principle which the God of 
Justice* has implanted in the human heart, — that one, 
the dread of which is the only restraint on the actions 
of powerful criminals, and the pi’omiilgatiou of which 
is the only punishment that can be inflicted on them. 
It is a restraint which ouglil not to bo weakened : it 
is a punishment whicli no good man can desire to^ 
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ijiitigate. That groat crime was spoken of as it de- 
servcnl in England. Robbery was not descj-ibed by 
any courtly circumlocutions: rapine was not called 
“policy:” jc^r was the oj)prcs>ion of* an innocent 
people termed a mcdiatiotl'^ in I heir domestics diller- 
ences. ]No prosecutions,. — no Crijiiinal Inrormations 
folioAvcd the liberty find the boldness of* the language 
flieii emploj'ed. No coniphiints e\en a])pear to liave 
been made from abroad; — much less any insolent 
menaces against tin* free constitution which protected 
the iJiglish press^ Tin* p(‘opl(‘ of England were too 
long known throughout Europe for tin* j)rou(lest poten- 
tate to expect to silenc(» our,[)ress by such means. 

• I pass oxer the second partition of Poland in 1/^)2 
(you all reinember what paN>cd on that occasion — 
the universal abhorrence expressed by every man and 
exery xvriter of every part}^, — tin* succour-^ that xvero 
publicly preparing by large bodies of individuals of 
all parlies for the o[)pr(‘sS(Ml J^)les) ; I Ij ..iten to the 
final dismcjuberment of that unhappy kingdom, which 
seems to me the most striking (*xample in our history 
of the habitual, princi])led, and deeply-rooted forbear- 
ance of those Vho admini>ter the law (oxvards political 
xvriters. AVe were emgaged in tin* most exl('nsive, 
bh)ody, and dangerous xvar tlial this country ever 
kn(*xv ; and the })arti(‘s 1o th« dif^iumibenmmt ,of 
Poland were our alli(‘s, and our oidy ])owerful*and 
elfective allies. AVe had f'xery motive of policy to 
court their friendshij): every reason of state seemed 
to require that we should not permit them to be 
abused, and vililied by English writers. AA^liat was 
tlie fapt? Did ituy Englishman consider himself at 
lib(‘rty, on account •of temporary interests, Ijowever 
urgent, to silence thost? feelings of human ity^and i^sticc# 
which guard the certain ^ind permam‘nt ii/tcrests of all 
countries ? You all remember that every voice, and 
every ])en, and every pia*ss iu England were unceas- 
ingly employed to brand that abominable robbery. 
You remember that this was ncit confined to private 
u 2 
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writers, but tliat llic same abljorrence was expressed 
by every inemlx?^* of both Houses of Parliament who 
was not under the restraints of ministerial reserve. 
!No minister dared (‘ven to blame tlu^' lan^Jjuage of 
honest indignation which might be very inconvenient 
to his most im[)ortant ])olili(<iil projects; and I hope I 
may venture to say, that no English n.'-scmbly 'ould 
have endured such a saerifiei^ of (*ternal justii to any 
misciabJe inte rest of an hour. l].id tlie Law-oificcrs 
of tlie Crown vemturej to come into a court of justice 
to complain of the bold(‘>t of th(‘ pij^hliealions of that 
time? They did not. 1 do Pi(»t say that th(‘^ felt any 
disjiosition to do so; — I believe tliat they could not. 
Put I clo say, that if th(*y had, — it* they had s])oken • 
of the necessity of coidiiung our political writers to 
cold narralivp and unfeeding argumemt, — if they had 
informed a jury, that they diel not iireiseenite history, 
but invective*, — that if private writers be at all to 
blame great prine*e*s, it must be with mexleratiem and 
elereuMim, — thei sound heads ami honest liearts of an 
English jury w'onlel have cemfonneh'd such seipliistry, 
anel would have) declareel, by their verdict, that motle)- 
ration of language is a re*lati\e te*rm, which varies 
wnth the sul)je*e*t to wdiiedi it is applie-el, — that atro- 
cious eriiiu’s arc nut to be* re‘la,te*el as e*al inly anel coolly 
as judifferent oi' trilling events, — that if the*rc be a 
decorum elue) to exalte*el rank anel authority, there is 
alse) a much more saere*d decorum due to virtue anel to 
liummi nature, wdiiedi weiiihl lie) ontragenl and trampled 
unde*!* foot, by s])e‘aking of guilt in a lukewarm lan- 
guage*, false‘ly eallexl moelerale. i 

Soon aftei’, (ienitlemen, he*rc followed an act, in 
compariseiii w'ilh whiedi all the e1ee.*els eif rapine and 
^)lood/)e'rpeirsite*(l in the weirlel are inneiccnec itself, — 
the inva^ie^n* anel d^*struction» of Switzerland, — that 
unparalleled scene of guilt anel enonriity, — that un- 
provoked aggrcssie)n against aii innocenit country, 
which hiiel been the sanctuary of pe‘acc anel liberty 
.or three centuries, respected as a sort of sacred 
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territory by tlio ficreost timbiiion, — raised, like its 
own mounlains, beyond the region of fhc storms which 
raged around on every side, — tin? only warlike people 
that n(;ver setit forth arrnips to disturb their neigh- 
bours, — the only government that ever accumulated 
treasures without imjmsinjr taxes, — an innocent trea- 
sure, unstaiiKMl by tlft' t(*ars of the poor, the inviolate 
patrimony of ilie commonwealth, wliich attested tlie 
virtue of a long scries of magistrates, but which at 
Icugtii caught the eye ot* the spoil(‘r, and became the 
fatal occasion of t*:eir ruin ! (Icntleiiicn, the destruc- 
tion of such a. country, — its cause? so innocent and 
its fortune' so laiiienlabh' I” -S- luadc* a deep impressipii 
•on the yx'ople of England. 1 will ask my Learned 
Friend, if we had then been at peace with the French 
republic, whcthc'r wc must liaM? Iiicn sikiit . pc'ctators 
of the foulest crimes tliat e\('r bloth'd the name of hu- 
manity? — whether w(‘ must, lik(‘ I'owards nd slaves, 
have repressed tlie eoinpas>h)n and indignation with 
which that Jiorrihle s<*ene of tyranny had lilh'd our 
liearts? Let me suppose', (Jentk'uv'n, tliat Aloys 
liediug, wiio Jjias displayed iii our limes the sinijilieity, 
magiuinimity, and [liety of am'ieul, Ih'Utk's, had, after 
Ills glorious struggh*, honoured this kingdom by 
choosing it as his n'fuge, — that, after ])(‘rforming 
prodigies of valour at the head of liis jiandful of hyoic 
peasants on the field of ^lorirarten (whe're his anc(*stor, 
the Landamnian Rediug, haet, live hiindreel years before, 
defeated tlie lirst opl)re^sors of Switzerland), he had 
selected this country to b(* his residence, as the chosen 
abod(i liberty, us I lie ancient and inviolable as 3 duin 
of the oppressed, w*o^ild rny L(*arncd Friend have had 
the boldness to have said to this lu't’o, ‘‘ tlyit lie must 
hide his tears” (the tears shed by a hero ovc« tho* 
ruins of his country !) “lest tlu'}'^ might provoke the 
resentment of Reubell or Rapinat, — that he must 
smother tlui soitow anc? the 'anger witli which his 
heart was loaded, — that he must brc!ithe his murmurs 
low, lest they might be overhearJl by the oppressor ! ” 
u 3 
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Would this liavo been the language of my Learned 
Friend ? I know that it would jiot. 1 know, that by 
such a supposition, I Jiav(‘ done wrong 1o his lionour- 
ablc Icclings — to his honest English heart. I am sure 
that lie knows as well as I do, that a nation which 
should thus receive tin* oj)[)V(‘ssed -d* other countries, 
would be j)rcpariijg its own ncvik for tin; yok(». He 
knows tln^ slavery wliich such a. nalioji woulu deserve*, 
and must si)e(‘(lily incur. Ih* kiniws, that sympathy 
with llie unnierit('<l sulferings of others, and disin- 
terested anger again.^t flu'ir oppressors, are, if I may 
so speak, the inaslers which 'are app()int(>d by Provi- 
dciuee to l(‘ach us fortiOide in the deleiice of our 
own rights, — that s(‘lti.dine<s is a dastardly principle, 
which b(*trays its charge and tlies from its post, — 
and that thof e only can defeinl themsclvi'S with valour, 
who are animated by the moral appi'obalion witli 
which they can sur. ey their sentiments towards 
oilu'rs, — who ar(; ennobled in their own cy(‘S by a 
consciousness that th(‘y arc lighting for justice as well 
as interest, — a consciousness which none can feel, 
but those who have felt for the wrongs, of tlndr bre- 
thren. These an* tin* s(*ntim(‘nts which my Learned 
Friend would have fell. He would have told the 
h(*ro : — “ Vonr conlidenee is not deeeived: this is 
still that England, of which tin* history may, ixThaps, 
have contributed to (ill your heart vvilh tin* heroism 
of liberty. Every other eomitry of Europe is eruiich- 
ing under the bloody tyrants who destroyed your 
coLinlj’y: we are unchanged. We are still the same 
jicople which rec(*iva*d with open arms the victims of 
the; tyranny of Pliilij) IJ. and Lyilis XTV. We shall 
not exercise a covvairdly and clandestine humanity. 

‘*Her(rvv(; are not so dastardly as to rob you of your 
greatest cwnsolation; — hen*, protected by a free, brave, 
and high-minded people, you may give vent to your 
indignation, — you ma "j proclaim the crimes of your 
tyrants, — you nhiy devote them to the execration of 
mankind. Then; is ^till one spot upon earth in which 
th(jy art abhorred, without being dreaded!” 
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T inn awaro, Gontlcnion, tliat I have already abused 
yom- induip:enc*e ; but I must entreat you to bear with 
me ibi* a si ion time longin’, to allow mo to su])pose a. 
case wliicli^ miulit have ooeun*<*d, in which you Avill 
sgc Hie liorrilile consequences of enforein'r rigorously 
princifiles of law, whicji I cannol contest, against po- 
litical AvritiM’s. \^e might have bcmi at jicace Avith 
France din ing tluMvliole of that tmTihle period .AAdiich 
(‘lap'.ed helweeii August 1792 and 1794,* Avdiich lias 
be<‘n usually calir*d tlie “reign of HobesjiieiTe !’' — the 
oniV >(‘rie'' oi‘ ^M’iimv, pi'rhaps, in liistory, Avhich, in 
sjnle of th(‘ eonmion /lisposition to exaggm-ale extra- 
ordinary facts, lias heiai beyond measure underratiid 
in public ojiinion. 1 >:\y this, (ientlmnmi, after vai in- 
vestigation, Avhicli J iliiuk (*ntill(‘s me to atlirm it with 
confidence. J^hm’s minds AV(‘r(‘ oj)])ress(Ml by the atro- 
city and th(' inu!litu<le of eriim^s ; Hu'Pl* 'umanity and 
theii* indolence took refeu'e in ce])ticisn» from such ail 
OAeJ‘wii(‘lniing mass of guilt: and ll consequence 
Avas, that all tliesi* unoaralkded (‘norniitics, fliougJi 
proAcd, not only \vit!i tlie fullest histori(‘al, hut with 
t])C siricti'st judicial eviilcnec*, AV(‘re at the time only 
half-bc!ie\^‘d^ and are now sca.rcclv half-remembered. 
'When these atiocitie^, — of Avhich ‘the greatest part 
are as link* knoAvii to tlu' public in general as the 
canipaigus ofClenghis KJian, but* are still protected 
from ih(‘ scrutiny of men by tlie immensity f*f ‘those 
voluminous records of g#iilt in Avhicli Huy are related, 
and iindm* the mas.-, of wliieli they Avill lie buried, till 
some historian lie found Avith patience and courage 
enoygh to drag lliein forlJi into light, for the shame, 
indeed, but fof ,the instruction of mankind, — Avliich 
had tlie pomiliar fnalignily, through the pretexts Avith 
Avliieh they Avere covered, ol' making l4ie noblest ob- 
jects of human ])ursiji1 seem odious and detcSftable, — 
Avhich had almost made the names of liberty, refor- 
mation, and liumaiijty, synonymous Avith anarchy, 
robbery, and murder, — Avhieli ^ thus threatened not 
only to extinguish every prii|eiple of improvement, t(f 
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arrost the progress of civilised society, and to disin- 
herit future generations of that rich succession to bo 
expected from the knowledge and wisdom of the 
present, but to destroy the civilisation of Kurope 
(whicli never gave such a proof of its vigour and ro- 
bustness, as in being able to resist tlieir destructive 
power), — wlien all tlu*vS(' horrors w u’c acting in the 
grcate^t empire of the Continent, I \vill a^k my Learned 
Friend, if we luul llnai bc'en at peace with France, how 
English writ(U’s were to relate thei^^so as to escape 
the charge of libelling a fri(‘ndly Government? 

Wlien Robespierre, in the debates ‘in the National 
Convention on the mode of niiirdiTing their blame- 
less ^sovereign, objected tO the formal and tedious 
mode of inurdcu* called a ‘’trial,” and proposed to put 
liim immediately to death wilbout trial, “ oti ihe 
principles of insurrrcdon,^^ — b<*eair''e, to doubt the 
guilt of the King would be to doubt of tlic inno- 
cence of the- Convention, and if tli(^ King 'were not a 
traitor, tlu; Convention must be rebels, — 'would my 
L(^arued Friend liav(‘ bad an English writer state all 
tM^jvith “decorum and motb*raiion ?” Would he 
an English writer stab*, that tlmugJi this 
rcris^ir^^.as no^* nerfectly agreeable to our national 
laws, or perhapajjjjfc national prejudices, yet. it was 
not for him to jjSkc any observations on the judicial 
proc(M*dings of* foreign states ? When Marat, in the 
same Convention, called lor two hundred and seventy 
thousand heads, must our English writers have said, 
that the remedy did, indeed, seem to their -Nveak judg- 
ment rather s(.*vcre ; but that, it was not for them to 
judge the conduct of so illustrious an a-<sembly as^ the 
National Convention, or the suggestions of so enlight- 
ened a statesman as M. Marat? When that Conven- 
res<»vind(?d witli applause at the news of several 
hundred aged j)riests being thrown into the Loire, 
and particularly at the exclamation of Carrier, who 
communicated the intclilgence: — What a revolu'- 
‘‘'ionary torrent is the Loire V'" — when these suggestions 
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and narratives of murder, which have hitherto been 
only hinted and whispered in the njpst seci’ct cabals, 
in the darkest caverns of banditti, were triumphantly 
uttered, patuyitly endured, and even loudly apjilaiuled 
by an assembly of seven hhndred men, actin'r in the 
si"ht of all Europe, woijd my Learn(*d Friend have 
wished that ihen^ lia^J be(‘n found in England si single 
writer so base as to delibersile. upon the most safe, 
decorous, siiid polite msiiiner of relating 'all these 
things to his conu*rym(‘n? AVlien Carrier ordered 
live •liiindred clyidren und(‘r fourteen years to be 
shot, the greater part of avIioiii escaped the* lire trom 
their size, — wIumi the pooryictims ran for protection 
^ to tlie soldiers, and were ba}oueled clinging roulid 
their kne(‘s, would my Friend — lint I cannot puiviio 
the strain of int(‘rrogation ; it is loo much ! It would 
b(! a violeuc(‘ which I canmd. practise* 'ii iny own 
feelings; it would be an outrage to my Friend; it 
wouhl be an iitiront to you ; it would b- an insult to 
humanity. 

No! better, — ten thon.'-and lijn(‘s better, would it 
be that every press in the world wert* burnt, — that 
the very use #>!' letters were abolirii(»d, — that we were 
returned to the hoiie.Nt ignoi aiuM* of ihb j’udest times, 
than that the resulus of <*ivili>aii«>ii should he made 
subservient to the ])urpos(‘s of barbarian ; — than that 
literature slioidd be employed to t(*aeh a lolei?ition 
for cruelty, — to Aveakcni uioral hatred lor guilt, — to 
deprave and brutalise the human mind. I know that 
I speak my Friend’s feelings as well as my own, when 
I say, God foi-bid that the dread of any punishin(*nt 
should ever make ^any Englishman an accomplice in 
so corruj)ling his ciuntrymeii, — a public teacher of 
depra\ iiy and barbarity ! • • 

Mortifying and horrible as the idea is, I muSt re- 
mind you, Gentlemen, that even at that lime, even 
under the reign of Robe§pierry, my Learned Friend, if 
lie had then been Attorney-General, might have been 
compelled by some most deplorable necessity, to bjjyo 

iT 
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como into tins Court to ask your vordict against tho 
libellers ol’ Barrere and C’ollol d'ITerbi)is. Mr. Peltier 
then einj)loyed Ins laleiits aj];Hinst tlu' enemh^s of the 
human race, as he has uniformly and bravely done. 
Ido not believe that any ])hace, any political considi'r- 
atious, any fear of [)nnishnv*nt, Avoiild have silenced 
him. lie Jias >ho\vn tooniiieh Ivnionr and constancy, 
and intrepidity, to lx* shak(‘!i by such circumstances 
as these. JMy Lcarinxl Friend mi^ht then have b(‘Cii 
compelled to hav(‘ lihsl a Ciimlnaliufoi’mation against 
Mr. P(‘liier, for “\\ick(‘dly :nid malhnously inteinling 
to vilify and d(‘:!:!-ad(‘ IVIaxiiuMian Robespierre, Ib'csi- 
dent of the C\»inniitt(‘(‘ of Public* Salety of the Freiicli 
Republic !” II(‘ nii^ht ha\e b(‘en reduei'd to the sad 
ueec'ssity of ajipearinjj; b(*fore you to belie his own 
better feelings by pro-^eeiilin;:]: JMr. Pellica* for ])ub- 
lishin*; those s(‘ntim<*nts whicih my Friend himself 
had a thousand times telt, and a thousand times ex- 
presse(l. IJc ini<''ht have been oblisijed even to call for 
211111 ishmeiit upon Mr. Peltier, for lanufiia^^e wliieh ho 
and all mankind would for ever despl^c All*. Peltier, if 
he wer(» not to (‘nijdoy. Then intl(‘(‘(l, (JcMitlcfnen, avo 
should have seim tlu* last liiimiliaiioii lalhon Fiif^land ; 
— tin* tribunals, the spotlc'^s and vcru'rable tribunals 
of this free country, reduced to be the ministers of 
the vengeance* of Robes])ierre ! What could have 
r(‘sctied us from tliis last disgrace? — the honesty and 
courage of a jury. They^Avould have delivered tlic 
ju'.lg(‘s of their country from the dire necessity of 
innicting ])nni>lini(*nt on a brave and virtuous mini, 
because he spoke triiih of a monster. TJiey Avould 
have de-j)ised the threats if a forev^n tyrant as their 
aneotors braved the power of opbn'ssors at Jiome. 

^ In Ric l.ourt Avhcrc^ Ave are now met, Cromwell 
tAvice sent a satirist on his tyranny to be conAucted 
and punished as a libeller, and in this court, — almost 
in sight of the scallbld streaiiibig Avith the blood of his 
Sovereign, — Avitivin hearing of the clash of his bayo- 
nets Avhich drove out Parliaments Avith scorn and con- 
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tumely, — a jury twice rescued the intrepid satirist* 
from his fanp:s, and sent out wifh/hdeat and disgrace 
the ITsurper’s Atlorney-Geueral from what he liatl the 
impiulence#1o call /tis court ! Even then, Gentlemc'ii, 
when all law and liberty were tramph'd under the 
feet of a military liaiulXti, — when those great crimes 
were j)erpetrat(‘d in a higli place and with a high hand 
against those who av(T(‘ the ol>j<'cts of public venera- 
tion, which iiKyi’e than any thing (‘Ise upon eartli 
overwhelm the minds of men, break their spirits, and 
confound Uiei^ moral sentiments, ()blitc‘rate the, dis- 
tinctions between right and wrong in their under- 
standing, and t(‘ach ihe tnnlli tilde to feed no longer 
any ri'verimce for that jiistici* which they thus see 
trinmjdianlly dragged at the cliariot wheels of a 
tyrant, — even then, when this nnliamn* country, tri- 
umphant indexed abroad Init enslaved <0 home, had 
no prospect but that of a long success* of tyrants 
‘‘wilding through slaughter to a tlnone,*^ — (‘V(*n 
then, I .>ay, when all seemed lost, th(' nncon([ueriibie 
sjiirit of English liberty survivc'd in th(‘ h(‘arts of 
English jurors. That s]Mrit i<, I trust in God, not 
extinct; and if any modern tyrant^were, in the ple- 
nitude of his insolcMice, to hope to ov<‘ra'we an Engli.d) 
jury, I trust and I beliexe that they would tell him : — 
“Our Jincestors braved the liayou^'ts of Cromwell ; — 
we bid detianci* to yours. Contempsi Catilina; gla- 
<]ios ; — non pertimescaifi tuos!” 

Whiit could be such a tyrant^s means of overawing 
a jury? As long as tlirn’r eonnlry exists, they are 
girtf round witli iiii|)en(‘trablc armour. Till the de- 
sf met ion of tluir country, no danger can fall upon 
th(*m for the performance of* tlieir duty. And I do 
trust that there is no Eugli.^hmaii so lufworth^ of >ife 
as to desire to outlive Englaml. But If, any of us arc 
condemned to the cruel punishment of surviving our 
country — if in the -inscrutable counsels of Provi- 
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dence, this favoured scat of justice and liberty, — this 
noblest work of human wisdom and virtue, be destined 
to destruction (which I shall not be charged with 
national prejudice for saying would be the most dan- 
gerous wound ever inflicted on civilisation), at least, 
let us carry with us into our siid exile the consolation 
that 'we ourselves have not violated' the lights of hos- 
pitality to exiles, — that we Jiave not torn from the 
altar the suppliant who claimed pm|ection as the vo- 
luntary victim of loyalty and conscience. , 

• Gentlemen, I now leave this unfortunate Gentleman 
in your hands. His character and his situation might 
interest your humanity : but, on his behalf, J only ask 
justite from you. I only ask a favourable construe-' 
tion of what cannot be said to be moi‘e than ambi- 
guous language ; and this you will soon be told from 
the highest autliority is a part of justice. 



A CHARGE, 

DELIVEEED ,TO*TIIE GRAND JURY 

OF TUB t 

ISLAND OF BOMBAY, 

ON THE •20X11 JULY, 1811. 


Gentlemen of the Grand Jury, » 

The present calendar is iinfortunatelv remarkable 
for the number and enormity ol* crin. s. To what 
cause wc arc to impute the very uncommon depravity 
which has, in various forms, during the last twelve 
months,' app(Mired before this C^ourt, it is difficult, and 
perhaps irnpossilih^, to determine. But the length of 
this calendar may probably be, in ft greiit measure, 
ascribed to the late commendable disuse of irregular 
punishment at the Office of Police :• so that there may 
be not so much an increase of crimes as of regular 
trials. • 

To frame and maintain a system of police, war- 
ranted by law, vigorous enough for protection, and 
with^ sufficient legal restraints to aiford a security 
against oppression, must be owned to be a matter of 
considerable difficulty in the crowded, mixed, and 
shifting population of a great Indian sen-port. It ^s 
no wonder, then, that, there should be idefects'ln our 
system, both in the efficacy of its reguliftions and in 
the legality of its priijciples. And this may be men- 
tioned with more liberty, because; these defects have 
originated long before the ti^e of any one miw in 
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authority; and have rather, indeed, arisen from the 
operation of time and chance on liuman institutions, 
than from the fault of any individual. The subject 
has of late occupied much of my attention, Govern- 
ment have been pleased to permit me to lay my 
thoughts before them, — a permission of which I shall 
in a few days avail myself; and Ithupe that my dili- 
gent inquiry and long reflection may contribute some- 
what to aid their judgment in the establishment of a 
police which may be legal, vigorous, and unoppressive. 

In reviewing the administration law in this 
place since I have presided here, two circumstances 
present themselves, which appear to deserve a public 
exphination. 

The first relates to the principles adopted by the 
Court in cases of commercial insolvency. 

In India, no law compels the equal distribution of 
the goods of an insolvent merchant : we have no 
system of bankrupt laws. I'lie consequepce is too 
well known. Every mercantile failure has produced 
a disreputable scramble, in which no individual could 
be blamed ; because, if he were to forego his rights, 
they would not be. sacrificed to equitable division, but 
to the claims of a competitor no better entitled than 
himself. A few have recovered all, and the rest have 
lost all. Nor was ‘ this the worst. Opulent commer- 
cial houses, either present, or w'ell served by vigilant 
agents, almost always foresaw insolvency in such 
time as to secure themselves. But old officers, 
widows, and orphans in Europe, could know nothing 
of the decaying credit of their Indian bankers, and 
they had no agents but hose banktirs themselves: 
they, therefore, were the victims of every failure. The 
rfeh generally saved what was of little consequence 
to them, and ‘ the poor almost constantly lost their 
all. These scenes have frequently been witnessed in 
various parts of India ; they have formerly occurred 
here. On the death of one unfortunate gentleman, 
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since I have been here, the evil was rather dreaded 
than felt y 

Soon after my arrival, I laid before the British mer- 
chants of tlii« island a plan for the equal distribution 
of insolvent estates, of which accident then prevented 
the adoption. Since tha4 time, the principle of the 
plan has been adopt(>fl in several cases of actual or of 
apprehended insolvency, by a conveyance of the whole 
estate to trustees, Ipr the equal benefit of all the cre- 
ditor^. Some disposition to adopt similar arran§te- 
ments appears Af late to manifest itself in Europe. 
And certainly nothing «aii be better adapted to the 
present dark and unquiet condition of the commercial 
• world. Wherever *th(*y are adoi)tcd early, they are 
likely to prevent bankruptcy. A very intelligent mer- 
chant justly observed to me, that, under .^uch a system, 
the early disclosure of embarrassment would not be 
attended with that shame and danger wVieh usually 
produce concealment and final ruin. Jii all cases, 
and at every period, such arrangemenls would limit 
the evils of bankruptcy to the least possible amount. 
It cannot, therefore, be matter of wonder that a court 
of justice slfould protect such a systejm with all the 
weight of their opinion, and to the utmost extent of 
their legal power. 

I by no means presume to blainb those creditors 
who, on the first proposal of this experiment, Vith- 
held their consent, and preferred the assertion of their 
legal riglils. They had, I dare say, been ill-used by 
their debtors, who might personally bo entitled to no 
indulgence from them. It is too much to require of 
men, that, under tthe influence of cruel disappoint- 
ment and very jusf resentment, they should estimate 
a plan of public utility in the same ma!iiier y^ith s» 
dispassionate and disinterested spectatoi^. ^ But expe- 
lienee and reflection will in time teach them, that in 
seeking to gratify a just resentment against a culpable 
insolvent, they, in fact, direct their hostility against 
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tho unoffending and helpless part of their fellow- 
creditors. 

One defect in this voluntary system » of bankrupt* 
laws must bo owned to bo considerable : it is pro- 
tected by no penalties against the fraudulent conceal- 
ment of property. There fs iiu substitute for -.such 
penalties, but the determined alfd vigilant integrity 
of trustees. I have, therefore, with pleasure, seen 
that duty undertaken by Kuropeaii gentlemen of cha- 
racter and station. Isesides the great considerations 
of justice and humanity to the eredit^A's, T will eonfesa 
that 1 am grjititied by the intt^ferenee of English geri- . 
tlemen to prevent the fall* of 'eminent or ancient com- 
niereial families among the natives of India.* 

Tlio second eireuiristance which 1 think myself now 
bound to ex])bin, relates to the dis])c*nsation of penal 
law. 

Since my arrival here, in May, 1804, tlie punish- 
ment of death has not l)(‘en indicted by this Court. 
Now, the population subject to our jurisdiction, either 
locally or personally, cannot be estimated at h‘ss than 
two hundred thousand jwTsons. Wliether any* evil 
consequence Ins y(‘t arisen Irom so unusual — and 
'in the British dominions unexjiinph'd — a circum- 
stance as the disuse of capital ])unishm(*nt, for so long 
a period as seven years, among a p()i)ulation so consi- 
derable, is a question whicji you ani entitled to. ask, 

* . . . “ I am persuaded that your fpplin£?s would have entirely 
accorded with mine ; convinced that, both as innirs and as private 
gentlemen, you will always consider yonrsclves as intrusted, in 
this remote r» gioii of the carf" , with the l^niour of that beloved 
country, which, 1 trust, t)ecomcs more di.ir to you, as I am sure 
it docs to me, ^hiring mery new moment of absence ; that, in your 
fiitcreu’U’sc with each other .ns well as with the njitives of Iridiaf 
you will keen unspotted the ancient character of the British 
nation, — renunned in every age, and in no age more thq^ th(^ 
present, for \.'ilour, for justicQ, for humanity, and generosity, — 
for every virtue which^aupports, as well as for cry talent ahd 
accomplishment which adorns hufnan society.” — Charge, 2 1st* 
Jjj\” '"*805. — Bd. 
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'"and to which T thb means of afferding you a 
sa^t'aetory answer. ' 

• t The criminal records go back to tl^e year 1756. 
Frqin May, 1756, to May, 1763, the capital convic- 
tions 'amounjpd to one Hupdred and forty-one ; and 
the executions were forty-seven. The annual average 
of persons who suffered deatli was almobt seven ; and 
the annual' average »of capital crimes ascertained to 
have been perpetrated was nc^arly twentjy. From 
May, 1804, to Maj;,* 1811, there have been one hun- 
dred and fiine capital convictions. The annual aver- 
age, therefore, <i* capital criiiles, legally proved to 
have been perpetrated during that p(*riod, is between 
fifteen and sixteen. During this period there has 
been no capital execution. But as the population of 
this iblaiid has much more than doubled during the 
last*fifly years, the annual average^ of cj^pltal convic- 
tions during the la*^t seven y<*ais ought to have boon 
forty, ill order to show the same ])roporti( i of crimi- 
nality with that of the lii’bt sev ( n ears. Betw eon 1756 
and 1763, the militjiry force was com[>arati\oly small : 
a fGl^> factories or small ports only depended on this 
government. Between 1804- and 1811, live hundi'cd 
Furopcan offTcers, and pi’obahl^r four yiousand Euro- 
pean siddier->, were ''Catlered over ext(*nsive t(*rritories. - 
Though honour and morality be i)Ovverful aids of law 
witli respect to the first class, and military discipline 
with respect to the second, } el it might have been 
expected, as experience iia>^ proved, that the more 
violent enormities would be p(*r])etraled ])y the Euro- 
pean soldiery — unedu<*at(‘d and sometimes depraved 
as many of them piust oiiginally be, — often in a state^ 
of mischievous idlijicss, — eommanding,^ in spite of 
all care, the means of intoxication, and corrupted by 
contempt for the fcidings and rights of the nati'jcs ot* 
this country. If these Vi rcunistanccs be considered, 
i#will appear that the capital crimes committed during 
the last seven years, with no Vapital execution, have, 
in proportion to the population, not been much more 
VOL. Jll. X 
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than a third of those committed in the first seven 
years, notwithstanding the infliction of death on forty- 
seven persons. The intermediate periods lead to the 
same results. The number of capital crimes in any 
one of thobe periods does nqt appear to diminished 
either by the capital executions of the same period, or 
of that immediately preceding : they bear no assignable 
proportion to each other. ■* 

In the b^iven years immediately preceding the last, 
which were* chiefly in the presidency of my learned 
predecesbor, Sir William Syer, there was a*very re- 
markable diminution of capital puhiblimcnts. The 
average fell from about four in (*ach year, which was 
that of the seven years bt^fore Sir William Syer, to 
somewhat less than two in isich year. Yet the capital 
convictions were diminished about one-third. 

The puiiislirnent of death is principally intended 
to prevent the more violent and atroeioub crimes. 
From May, 1797, there vveie oiight(*en convictions for 
murder, ot which I omit two, as of a very particular 
kind. In that jieriod there were twelve capital exe- 
cutions. From May, 1804, to May, 1811, there were 
six convictions for murder*, omitting one which vvas 
consiilcred by the jury as in substance a case of man- 

*....“ The* tiutli seems to Ik, as I obscivcd to you on a 
former otc.vsion, that the iintivis of India, though incapable of 
the ciifiusA\huh aiise from violent passions, aic, boyoiid c\cry 
other people of the caith, nddic^^'d to those* viii's Avhuh piocoed 
from the weakness of iiatuial feeling, atiD the almost total absence 
of me«rnl rcstiaiiit. This obsdvatioii ma}, in a gieut measure, 
account for that most aggiavated specusof child-mnrder uhich 
prev.nN among them. ''I hty aie not at tiM ly eriitl , hut tjiey arc 
uttdly insensible. They ha*e lo^s fcioiiry, pci haps, than most 
othei ' n itioiis ; but tluy have still Ics^' compassion. Among 
them, therefon;, infancy has lost its natuial shield. The paltry 
feinpttVJon of getting possession of the lew gold and silver orna- 
ments, with yhich p.irents in this countiy load their infants, 
seems siiflieient to lead these timid and mild beings to de'stroy a 
child Without pity, without angci, without fear, without remors^ 
with little apprclieiisiori of punidiiiient, and with no apparent 
shame on detection.” — Charge^ 19th April, 1806. — Ed. 
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slaughter with some aggravation. The murders in 
the former period were, therefore, very nearly as 
three to one to those in the latter, ii) which no capital 
pnnishment was intiicted. From tlie number of con- 
victions, I of course exclude those cases where the 
prisoner escaped ; whether he owed his safety to de- 
fective proof of his guilt, 6r to a legal objection. This 
cannot aifcct the jultness of a comparative estimate, 
because the proportion of criminals who escape on 
legal objections before courts of the same law, must, 
in ar^ long period, be nearly the same. But if the 
two cases, — oiie^wh(*rc a formal verdict of murder, 
with a recommendation to mercy, was intended to re- 
prehcnt an aggravated manslaughter; and the other 
*of a man who escape<l by a rej)ugnancy in the indict- 
ment, where, however, the facts werc» more near man- 
slaughter than murder, — be added, ther#t]ie murders 
of the last seven years will be eight, while those of 
the former seven years will be si \ teen. 

This small (»\periin<*nt has, tht*r(*for(*, been made 
without any diminution of the security of the lives 
and properties of men. Two hundred thousand men 
have been governed for se\(‘n years witJioiit a capital 
punishment, and without any inerease»of crimes. If 
any experience ha> been ac<(uired, it has been safely 
and innocently gained. Jt was, in^leed, impossible 
that the trial could ev(*r have done harm. It was 
made on no avowed primyplc of impunity or even 
lenity It was in its nature gradual, subject to cau- 
tious reconsideration in every new instance, and easily 
capable of being altogether ehaiigod on the least ap- 
poararidb of danger. Though the general result bo 
rather remarkable, the usual maxima which regu- 
late judicial discretion hav(‘ in a very grcvit majority 
of cases been pursued. ^ The instances pf deviation 
from those maxims scarcely amount to a tvrenticth of 
the whole convictions. 

I have no doubt of the right of society to inflict 

X 2 
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the punishment of death on* enormous crimes, wher- 
ever an inferior punishment is not sufficient I con- 
sider it as a mer^ modification of the right of self- 
defence, which may as justly be exercised in deterring 
from attack, as in repelling it. I abstain from the 
discussions in which benevolent and enlightened men 
have, on more sober principles, endeavoured to show 
the wisdom of, at least, confining the punishment of 
death to the highest class of crimes. 1 do not even 
presume in this place to give an opinion regarding the 
attempt which has been made by one* whom I consider 
as among the wisest and most virtAous men of the 
present age, to render the letti3r of our penal law more 
conformable to its practice. My only object is to 
show that no evil has hitherto result'd from the exer- 
cise of judicial discretion in this Court. I speak with 
the less reserw, because, the pr(‘sent sessions are likely 
to afford a test whicdi will detcrniinc whether I have 
been actuated by weakness or by firmness, — by fiin- 
tastic scruples and irrational feelings, or by a calm 
and steady view to what appeared to mo the highest 
interests of society. f 

I have been induced to make these explanations by 
the probability^of this being the last time of my ad- 
dressing a grand jury from this place. His Majesty 
has been graciously pleased to api)r()V(i of my return 
to Great Britain, which the state of my health has for 
some time rendered very desirable. It is therefore 
probable, though not certain, that I may begi^ my 
Voyage before the Ti(»xt sessions. 

In that case. Gentlemen, T now have .the honour 
to take my leave of you, with thoscwserious thoughts 
that naturally ari.se at tlio close of^^ivery great division 
of human life, — with the most ardent and unmixed 

* Sir Siunucl Romilly. — Ed. 

t Alluding to the impending triul of a native artillery-man for 
murder, who was eventually executed. — Ed. 
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wishes for the welfare of the eommunity with which I 
have been for so many years connected by an honour* 
able tie, — and with thanks to you, (rentlemen, for the 
assistance which ipany of you have often afforded me 
in the discharge of duties, which are necessary, in- 
deed, and sacred, but which, to a single judge, in a 
recent court, and small sbeiety, are peculiarly arduous, 
invidious, and painfuL 
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'KINGDOM OF SARDINIA* 

DELIVERED IN Tiri<: HOUSE OP' COMMONS ON THE 27TU OF 
APJtiiy 1815. 


Mr. SricAKER, 

1 now rise, pursuant to my notice, to discharge the 
most arduous, and certainly the most painful, public 
duty which I have ever felt myself called upon to 

• * On the general reverses that befell the arms of France in the 
spring of 1814, and^the consequent \\ ithdrawal of her troops from 
Italy, Lord William lleiitinek was instructed to occupy the teivi- 
torics of tlic republic of Genoa, “ witliout committing his Court or 
the Allies with rcspojt to their ultimate disposition.” Of the 
proclanmtion which he issued upon the occasion of carrying these 
orders into effect,* dated March l^h, Lord Castlcreagh had him- 
self observed, that **an expression or two, taken separately, 
might create an impression that his views of Italian liberation 
went to the form of the govenimcnt, ns well a* to the expulsion 
of the French.” On the success of the military movempnt, the 
General reported that he had, “ i consequence of the unanimous 
desire of the Genoese to return to their anpflmt state,” proelaimed 
the old form ^f government. That this desire was ui^ustly 
tkwart^, and that these expectations, fairly raised by Lord 
William Bentinck’s proclamation, livid been wrongfully disap- 

pointed by the' final territorial settlement of the Allies at Paris, it 
was the scope of this speech to prove. For the papers referred 
to, sec Hansard’s Farlinmcntaiy Debkes, vol. xxx. p. 387., and 
f tr the ^Resolutions moved, ibid., p. 932. — Kd. 
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perform. I have to bring before the House, probably 
for its final * consideration, the case of Genoa, which, 
in various forms of proceedings and. stages of progress, 
has already occupied a considerable degree of our at- 
tention. AU. thes^ previous discussions of this great 
question of faith and justice, have been hitherto of 
necessity almost confined to pne side. When my 
Honourable Friend"^ moved for papers on this subject, 
the reasoning was only on this side of the House. The 
gentlemen ‘bfn the. opposite side professedly abstained 
froii^ discussi(hkof tluj merits of tlie case, because they 
. alleged that discussion was then premature, and that 
a disclosure of the docuftients necessary to form a right 
judgment, would at that period have been injurious to 
the public interest. In what that danger consisted, 
or how such a disclosure would have been more in- 
convenient on the 22d of February tlvm on the 27th 
of April, they will doubtless this day explain. I have 
in vain examined the papers for an cxplai..ition of it. 
It was a serious assertion, made on tlieir Ministerial 
responsibility, and absolutely requires to be satisfac- 
torily established. After the return of tlie Noble 
Lordf froqi Vienna, the discussion was again con- 
fined to one side, by the singular rourse which he 
thought fit to adopt. When my Honourable Friend } 
gave notice of a motion for all , papers r(*specting 
those arrangements at Vienna, which had been sub- 
stantially completed, the ,^oble J-ord did not intimate 
any intention of acceding to the motion. He suffered 
it to proce(id*as if it were to be adversely debated, and 
instead of granting the papers, so that they might be 
in the possession of every member a sufficient time for 
careful perusal aiifj attentive consideration, be brought 
out upon us in the middle of his speech, a number of 

# * 

* Mr. Lambton (afterwards Earl of Durham) fiad on the 22d 
of Februaiy made a motion for papers connected with the case of 
Genoa, on which occasion Sir James Mackintosh had sup|>orted 
him. — ‘ Ed. 

f Viscount Castlercagh. — E d. J Mr. Whitbread. — Ed. 
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documents^ which had been familiar to him for six 
months, but of which no private member Of the House 
could have known the existence. It was impossible 
for us to discuss ai. great mass of papers, of which we 
had 'heard extracts once read in the hcict and hurry 
of debate. For the moment we ‘were silenced by this 
ingenious stratagem : .the Hdusc was taken by surprise. 
They were betrayed into premattiro applause of that 
of which it was absolutedy impossible that they should 
be competemt judges. It might be thou;^ht to imply 
a very unreasonable distrust in the Noble Lord of his 
own talents, if it were not much more naturally im-« 
putable to his well-grounded \loubts of the justice of 
ills cause. 

lhave felt, Sir, great impatience to bring tlie question 
to a final hearing, as soon as every member possessed 
that full information in which alone I well knew that 
my strength must <;onsist. 'Flie production of the 
papers has occasioned some delay ; but it has been 
attended also with some advantage to me, which I 
ought to confess. It has given mo an opportunity of 
hearing in anotlu;r place a most perspicuous and for- 
cible statement of the defence of Ministers*, — a state-- 
ment which, without disparagement to the talents of 
the Noble Lord, I may venture to consider as con- 
taining the whole ^ptrength of their case. After listen- 
ing to .that able statement, — after much reflection for 
two months, — after the mqst anxious examination of 
the papers before us, I feel myself compelled to adhere 
to my original opinion, and to bring before the House 
the forcible transfer of the Genoese territory to the 
foreign master whom the Genoese people most h'ate,» 
a transfer stipulated for by British .ministers, and exc^* 
cuted by British troops, — as an act by which the 
](fledgrd faith ^of this nation lias been forfeited, the 
rules of justice have been vioTated, the fundamental 
principles of European policy have been shaken, and 


By Earl Baihurst, in the House of Lords. — Ed. 
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the odious claims of conquest stretched to an extent 
unwarranted by a single precedent in the good times 
of Europe. On the examination of these charges, I 
entreat gentlemen^ to enter with t/ disposition which 
becomes a «olemil and judicial determination of a 
question which adects the honour of their country, 
— certainly without forgetting that justice which is 
due to the King’s l^Tinisters, whose character it. does 
most deepJv import. • 

I shall n^ymtroduce in to this discussion any of the 
practical qucJIh^ns which have arisen out of recent 
and terrible events.* They may, like other events in 
history, supply argument or illustration ; but I shall in 
substance argue the ca.se, a^if I were again spealgng 
on. the 22d of February, wilhout any otJier change 
than a tone probably more subdued than would have 
been natural during that short momenbof secure and 
almost triumphant trari(|uillity. 

For this transaction, and for our sha o in all the 
great measures of the Congress of Vienna, the Noble 
Lord has told us that he is “pre-eminently responsible.'* 
I know not in what foreign school he may have learnt 
such principles or phrases; but however much his 
colleagues may have resigned their discretion to him, 
I trust that Parliament will not suffer him to relieve 
them from any part of their res[)tvisibility. I shall 
not now inquire on wliat principle of constitutional 
law the whole late conduct of Continental negotiations 
by the Noble Lord could be justified. A Secretary 
of State has travelled over Europe with the crown 
and sceptre of Great BriUin, exercising the royal 
prerogatives without the possibility of access to the 
Crown, to give adl^ice, and to receive commands, and 
concluding his country by irrevocable acts, without 
communication with the other responsible advisers ot 
the King. I shall not now examine into the nature of 
what our ancestors would have termed an “ accroach- 


* Napoleon’s return from Elba. — Ed. 
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ment^' of royal power, — an offence described indodd 
with dangerous laxity in aiicient times, but, as an ex- 
ercise of supreme power in another mode than -by 
the forms, and uniier the responsibility prescribed by 
law, undoubtedly tending* to tho^ subversion of the 
fundamental principles of the British monarchy. 

In all the preliminary discusidons of this subject^ 
the Noble Lord has naturally laboured to excite pre- 
judice against his opponents. lie has made a liberal 
use of the common-places of every j^'^ninistration, 
against every Opposition; and he Jras assailci^ us 
chiefly through my Honourable Friend (Mr. Whit- 
bread) with language more, acrimonious and contume- 
lious than is very consistent with his recommendations 
of decorum and moderation, lie speaks of our “foul 
calumnies ; ” though calumniators do not call out as we 
did for iiiquii^ and for trial. He tells us “ that our 
discussions inflame nations more than they correct 
governments — a pleasant antithesis, wliich I have 
no doubt contains the opinion entertained of all 
popular discussion by the sovereigns and ministers 
of absolute monarchies, under whom ho has lately 
studied constitutional principles. Indeed, vSir, I do 
not wonder that, on his return to this House, he should 
have been provok(Hl into some forgetfulness of his 
usual moderation; — after long familiarity with the 
smooth and soft manners of diplomatists, it is natural 
that ho should recoil frorq the turbulent freedom of 
a popular assembly. But let him remember, that 
to the uncourtly and fearless turbulence of this House 
Great Britain owes a greatness and power so much 
above licr natural resources, and that rank among 
nations which gave him aacendaivjy and authority in 
the deliberations of assembled Europe : — “ Sic fortis 
^truiia crevjjt!” By that plainness and roughness 
of speech rwhich wounded the nerves of courtiers, 
this House has forced kings and ministers to respect 
public liberty at home and to observe public fhith 
abroad Ho complains that this should be the first 
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place where the faith of this country is impugned : — 
1 rejoice that it is. It is because the first approaches 
towards breach of faith are sure of being attacked here, 
that there is so little ground for Ipecious attack on 
our faith in ether jpaces. it is the nature and essence 
of the House of Commons to be jealous and sus- 
picious, even to excess, 3 f the manner in which the 
conduct of the Executive Government may affect 
that dearest of national interests — the cliiiractcr of 
the nation justice and faith. What is destroyed 
by tiie sliglifA^ speck of corruption can never be 
sincerely regaraed unless it be watched with jealous 
vigilance- 

in questions of policy, v^iere inconvenience is the 
’ worst cousc(iuence of error, and wliere much deference 
may be reasonably paid to superior information, there 
is much room for confidence beforehandiand for indul- 
gence afterwards; but eoiifidene(‘ r(*specting a point 
of honour is a disn^gard of honour. >*, certainly, 

Was there an occasion when th(»s(‘ principles Ix^came of 
more urgent appliculioii than during the deliberations 
of the Congress of Vienna. Disposing, as they did, 
of rights and interests more momentous than were 
ever belbrc jdaced at the <lisposal of % human assem- 
bly, is it fit that no ehaiiiud should be left open by 
which they may learn the opinion ^of the public re- 
specting their councils, and the feelings which their 
measures have excited fiym Norway to Andalusia? 
Were these princes rfnd ministers really desirous, in 
a situation of tn^mendous responsibility, to bereave 
themsolvc^s of the guidance, and release their judg- 
ments "Irom the 4*011 trol, ^\hich would arise from some 
knowledge of the^general sentiments of mankind ? 
Were they so infatuated by absolute powyr as to wish 
they might never hear the public judgments til!*thcif 
system was unalterably established, anS .the know- 
ledge could no longer be useful ? It seems so. There 
was only one assembly in Eurojie from whose free 
discussions they might have learnt *the opinions jof in- 
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dependent men, — only one in which the grievances of 
men and nations might have been published with any 
effect. The House of Commons was the only body 
which represented in some sort the public opinions of 
Europe; and the discussions whi/li might have con- 
veyed that opinion to .the Sovereigns at Vienna, 
seem, from the language of the Noble Lord, to have 
been odious and alarming to them. Even in that 
case we h^ve one consolation : — those who Iiate ad- 
vice most, always need it most. If oiii^anguage was 
odious, it must in the very same prop/iltioii havQ.been 
necessary; and notwithstanding all ilie abuse thrown 
upon it may have been partly effectual. Denial at 
le^t proves nothing ; — S\e are very sure that if we 
had prevented any evil, wo should only ha\e been the *’ 
more abused. 

Sir, I do not reirrct the obloquy with Which we have 
been loaded during the ])resent session : — it is a proof 
that we arc following, though with unequal steps, the 
great men who have tilled the same benches before us. 
It was their lot to devote themselves to a life of toil- 
some, thankless, and often unpopular opposition, with 
no stronger allurement to ambition than p. chance of a 
few months of^olfice in half a century, and with no 
other inducement to virtue than the faint hope of limit- 
ing and mitigating evil, — always certain that the merit 
would never be acknowledged, and generally obliged 
to seek for the best proof of their services in the scur- 
rility with which they were i*eviled. To represent 
them as partisans of a foreign nation, for whom they 
demanded justice, was always one of the most effec- 
tual modes of exciting a vulgar prejudice *against 
them. When Mr. Burke and ^Mr. Fox exhorted 
Great Brittain to be wise in relation to America, and 
^ust towards Ireland, they were called Americans and 
Irishmen. t*iJut they considered it as the greatest of 
all human calamities to be unjust; — they thought it 
worse to inflict than to .suffer wrong : and they rightly 
thought themselves then most really Englishmen, 
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yrh^n thoy most laboure3 to dissuade England from 
tyranny. Afterwards, when Mr. Burke, with equal 
, disinterestedness as I firmly believe, and certainly 
with sufficient zeal supported thel administration of 
Mr. Pitt, and the var agakist the licvolution, ho did 
not restrain the freedom which belonged to his gene- 
rous character. SpeakiilJ? of that very alliance on 
which all liis liopes Vere founded, he spoke of it as 1 
might specik (if 1 had his power of language) of the 
Congress at Vienna : — “ There can be no tie of honour 
in a^ociot) fo'^^/dlage.*’ lie was perhaps blamed for 
ind(‘cOx*iini ; but no one ever made any other conclu- 
sion from his language, than that it proved the ardour 
ot his attachment to that ^ause which he could not 
* endure 1o •■cc di^honoured. 

Th(» Noble Lord has charged us. Sir, with a more 
than unusual interference in tin* fuiictiqns of the mo- 
narchy and with the course of fbreugn negotiations. 
He has not indeed denied the right of thi House to 
interfere: — ho will not venture to deny “that this 
House is not onl^ an accuser of competence to crimi- 
nate, but a council ot weight and wisdom to advise.”* 
He incautiously, indeed, “said tlial tJiere was a ne- 
ces‘*ary collision betw(»cn the ]m>wci*s of this House and 
the jirerogativcs of the Crown.” It would have been 
more constitutional to have said that tlieie was a liabi- 
lity to collision, and that the delen nee of (*ach for the 
other has produced mutual concession, compromise, 
^nd eo-operation, insft*ad of ccdlision. It has been, in 
fact, by the excncise of tin* gnat Pfiiliamentary func- 
tion of counsel, that in the best times of our history 
the Hbuso of Cpniraons ha^ suspended the exercise of 
its extreme powei^. Kes])cct for its opinion has ren- 
dered the exertion of its authority iieedlgss. It is not 
true that the interposition of its advice respecting thf 
conduct of negotiations, the conduct ol* jpvar, or the 
terms of peace, has been moie frequent of late than 

t 

* Burke, A Representation to IIis Majesty, &c. — Bj>. 
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in former times: — ^the contrary is the truth. From 
the earliest periods, and during the most glorious 
reigns in our history, iis counsel has been proffered 
and accepted on the highest questions of peace and 
war. The interposition was nechssarily even more 
frequent and more rough in these early times,— -when 
the boundaries of its authority were undefined, — when 
its principal occupation was a struggle to assert and 
fortify its ^rights, and when it was sometiin''s as im- 
portant to establish the legality of a potJ^er by exer- 
cise as to exercise it well, — than in t^J^se more fwtu- 
nate periods of defined and acknowledged right, when 
a mild and indirect intimation of its opinion ought to 
preclude the necesMty of resorting to those awful 
powiN with which il is wisely armed. But though 
these interpositions of Parliament were more frequent 
in ancient tim^s, — jiartjy fiom the necessity of assert- 
ing contested i ights, — and more rare in recent periods, 
— p<irtly from the more submissive character of the 
House, — they arc wanting at no time in number 
enough to establish tlie grand principle of the consti- 
tution, that Pa ilia men t is the first council of the King 
in war as well as in peace. This great principle has 
been acted on Ijy Parliament in the best times : — ^ii 
lias been reverenced by the Crown in the worst. A 
short lime before the Rev oliition it marked a struggle 
for the esiablishment of liberty; — a short time after 
the Revolution it proved the secure enjoyment of 
liberty. The House of Commons did not suffer* 
Charles II. to betray his honour and his country, with- 
out constitutional warning to choose a better course*: 
its first ai<l to William TIT. was by ceiinsels relating 
to war.f When, under the influcncgi of other feelings, 
the House ratjier thwarted than aided their great De- 
Uverei^ even the party in it most hostile to liberty 

* Commons’ Addiesscs, 1 5th of March, 1627 ; 29tli of March, 
1677 ; 25th of May, 1677 ; doth of December, 1680 

i 24th of April, lb89 (advisiDc' a declaiation of war). 
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carried the rights of Padiament as a political council 
to the utmost constitutional limit, when they censured 
the Treaty of Partition as having been passed under 
the Great Seal during the session qf Parliament, and 
“ without the; advic\ of the,same.”* During the War 
of the Succession, Doth Houses repeatedly counselled 
the Crowy. on the conduct of the warf,— on negotia- 
tion with our allies, A-and even on the terms of peace 
with the qneniy. But what needs any furtlier enume- 
rations? not the vote of this House put an end 
to the America*! W^ar ? 

Even, Sir, if ihe riglit of Pailiament to advise had 
not been as clearly established as the prerogative of 
the Crown to make war or peace, — if it had not been 
» thus constantly exercised, — if the wisest and best 
men had not been the first to call it forth into action, 
we might reasonably ha\ been •more ^()r^^*u•d than 

our ancestors to exercise this great right, because we 
contemplate a system of political negotiatic n, such as 
our ancestors never saw. All Ibrmej* Congresses were 
assemblies of the ministers of belligerent Powers to 
terminate their diireixmces b^ treat), — to define the 
rights and decide on th(* pretensions wliieli had given 
rise to war, dr to make eompeiisation for the injuries 
which liad been sufhred in the eonise of it. The firm 
and secure system of Europe admit ti^I no rapid, and 
few great changes of j)ower and possession. A few 
fortresses in Flanders, a province on the frontiers 
of France and (leriiutny, Iven* generally the utmost 
cessions eai’iied by the most v ictorious wars, and re- 
covered by the most important tr(*aties. Those who 
have Iwtely comimred the transactions at Vienna with 
the treaty of Westphalia, — wliieh formed the code of 
the Empire, and an era in diplomatic history, — which 

terminan^d the civil wars of religion, not only in* 

• • 

• 2Ut of March, 1701. 

f 27th of Novomher, 1705; 22cl of December, 1707; 3d of 
March, 1709 ; 18tb of Febnuiiv, 1710, • 
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G^rm&ny, but throughout Christendom, — and which 
removed all that danger with which, for more than 
a century, the power of the blouse of Austria had 
threatened the libe,rtics of Europe, --will perhaps feci 
some surprise when they are renq^nded ^that, except 
secularising a few Ecclesiastical principalities, that 
renowned and memorable tiv'at}*^ (*eded only Alsace to 
Franco and part of Pomerania U, Sweden, — that its 
stipulations did not change the political cqndition of 
half a million of men, — that it affected i)retonsion 
to dispose of any territory but that of who ^were 
parties to it, — and that not an acre of land was ceded 
without the express and formal consent of its legal 
sovereign.* Far oth(‘r win^ the pretensions, and in- 
deed the performances, of‘ the ministers assembled in 
congress at Vi(*nna. I'hey met under the modest pre- 
tence of ciirrying into effect fhe thirty-second article 
of the Treaty of Paris f : but nndcr colour of this 
humble language, they arrogated the pow(»r of doing 
that in comparison with which th(‘ whole Treaty of 
Paris was a trivial convention, and wliich made the 
Treaty of Westphalia a])pear no more than an adjust- 
ment of parish boundaries. They ehiinied the absohilc 
disposal of every tcu’ritory which had be(m occupied 
by France and lier vassaU, from P^landers to Livonia, 
and from the Baltic to th»' Po. ()\(»r these, tin* finest 
countries in the world, inhabited by twelve millions 
of mankind, — under pretence of delivering whom 
from a conqueror they had tjlken ap ariu'^, — they arro- 
gated to themselves the harbliest ]*ights of conquest. 

* This is certainly trnc respecting Pomerania and Alsace : 
whether the Eoclo'.iastical principalities wl^c treated A\ith so nnieli 
ceremony may be moie douhttul, and it would require more rc- 
esarch to ascertain it than can now be iip])licd to the object. 

t “‘All the P iwers engaged on either side in the jiresent war, 
shfdli within the space ot two months, send plenipotentiaries to 
Vienna lor the purpose of regulating in general congress the ar- 
rangi^ments which arc to complete the provisions of the present 
treaty.” 
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It IS true that of this vast territory they rcstoreil, or 
rather granted, a great part to its ancient sovereigns. 
But those sovereigns were always reminded by some 
new title, or by the disposal of some similarly eircum- 
staneed neigh bouil^ig territory, tiiilt they owed their 
restoration td the ^nerosity, or at mo^^t to the pru- 
dence of the Congress, an(\ that they were not entitled 
to require it from it‘^justiee. They came in by a new 
tenure; — they were the feudatories of the new cor- 
poration i\7 Jvings <*reet(Ml at Vienna, exercising joint 
pow(T in (‘tft\.<^ov(‘r all Eunqx*, eon&isting in form of 
eigli# or ten pr.neo, but in sulxslanee of tliree great 
military l*ow(*rs, — the .>j)oilers of I^>l^lnd, the original 
invaders of tin* Kuropean qonstitiilion, — sanctioned 
by the siq)port of Kngland, and cli(‘eked, liowever 
feebly, by Fraiu'c alone. On tlu'se thr(*e l*ow(*rs, 
whoso rever(*ne(‘ for national indcp<‘ndi*nc.* and title 
to public eontidenee were so tlrinly e?.lal*lis}i(Ml by 
the jiartition of I\)land, tin* diclalorsliip .d* Europe 
has fallen, "fhey agri‘e that (JtTinany snail Jiave a 
federal constiliil ion, — that Switzerland shall govern 
herself, — tlnit unhappy Italy shall, as they say, be 
composed of So\ereign States; — but it is all by 
grant from tjie.se lords ]>aramonnl. Tlndr will is the 
sole title to dominion, — the uni\er^:il tenure of sove- 
reignty. A siiighi acr(‘ granted on .sueli a principle 
is, in truth, the signal of a inonstrmis resolution in 
the system of Euro])e. Is tin* House of C'ommcftis to 
remain sjlent, wlnai ^neli* a ])rineiple is ap])lied in 
praetiee to a large part of the Contimuit, and pro- 
claimed in riglit over the wliole ? Is it to remain 
silent wlieii it has lu'ard the King of Sardinia, at the 
moment when 1T(* n'cenved posv(‘;5.sion of (hmoa from 
a British garrison,Vind vvlum the British commander 
stated liim.'sclf to liave made the transfer in conse-# 
(juciiee of the decision at Vienna, proelaim to the 
Cenoesc, tliat he took possession of their territory 
“in concurrence with the yishes of the principal 
Powers of Europe ? ” 

VOL. ui. Y 
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It is to till*? particular act of the Congress, Sir, that 
I now desire to call the attention of the House, not 
only on account of it*^ own atrocity, but because it 
seems to represent in minialure the whole system of 
that bo<ly, — to be a perfect speo’men of their new 
public law, and to exemplify eveiy principle of that 
code of partition wliich they are about to estfiblish on 
the ruins of that ancient system o** nali mal independ- 
cnee and balanced ])ow(‘r, which gradually raised the 
nations of Kuro])e to the first rank of the hj'rman race. 
I contend that ajl the* parti(*s to this vj^'^ciit transfer, 
and more C''})ecially the liritish gc^Vrnment, have 
been guilt v of pertidv, — have been guilty of injustice ; 
and I shall also contend, that the dange*!* of these 
violations of laitli and justice* is tnue*h iuci*(‘as(*el, wlum 
they are <*onsielere*<l as (*\ampl(‘s of those principle^ 
by whie'h the (^ongr<*ss of Vienna arreigate* to them- 
sel\(*s the right of regulating a considerable* portion 
of Kurope*. 

To (*stabli*'h the br<*ach of faith, 1 must first ask, — 
What (lid Lord William llentinek promise, as com- 
maneler-in-chief of Ills ]VIaje*st}^’s troops in Italy, by Jiis 
Proclamations of the* I4th of IM.ircli and 2Gth of April, 
1814? The fust is addressed to the* p(*(?|)le of Italj. 
It otters them the assistance of (treat Britain to r(*seue* 
them from the iron ^oke of Buonaparte. It holds out 
the evample of tlpain, (*nal)l(Ml, by the aid of (treat 
Britain, to rescue “ her inde])eneleiie(*,” — of the neigh- 
bouring Sicily, ‘‘which haV^'H'^ to re'siime* her ancient 
s])leii(le)ur among independent nations. . . Holland is 
about to obtain the same object. . . Warriors of Italy, 
you are invited to vindicdte your own rights, and to 
be free! Italy, by oir iiTiit(*el eflPorfs, shall b(*coiJie 
what she was in her most prosj,^*rous periods, and 
^wliat Spain ‘now is 1 ” 

N6w, Sir, J do contend that, all llic powers of hu- 
man ingen'uity cannot give two senses to this Pro- 
clamation : I dciy the wit of man to explain it away. 
Whether Lord Wjlliiiui Bcntinck had the power to 
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promise is nn after question : — what lie did promise, 
can be no question ai all. lie promised the aid of 
Eni^hind to obtain Italian independence. He promised 
to assist tlie lialif^s in throwinjj; oft* a yoke, — in es- 
caping from thraftlom, — in establfshin» liberty, — in 
asserting riglits, — obtaining independence. Every 
term of einaiieipatioii kivJwn in human language is 
exhausted to imprnr'' his purpose on the lieart of 
Italy. 1 do not now inquir<‘ wh(*ther tlie generous 
warmth o*i Jhis language may not require nn justice 
some iindersi-pd limitation: — perliaps it may. Hut 
can ftide])( inleiue mean a transfer to the yoke of the 
most hated of foreign mast(*rs ? \V''er(‘ tlie Genoese 

invited to sj)ill their blood, qot merely for a choice of 
tyrants, but to earn the right of wearing the chains 
of the rival and the enemy of two centuries? Are 
the leferences to Spain, to Sicily, and to Holland 
mere fi and s on the Italians, — “words •full of souml 
and fury, signifying nothing?” Jfnot, cai iluyinean 
less than this, — that those* couiitiies of Italy which 
were indepiMident before tin* war, sJiall be independent 
again? These* words, therefore, wire at least ad- 
dressed to the Genoese; — su])pose th(*m to be limited, 
as to any other Italians; — siijiposo the Lombards, or, 
at that time, the N<*ai>olit.nis, to be l/lcitly exeluded. 
Addresfcied to the (ieiioese, they either had no mean- 
ing, or they meant their ancient iml«*}>en(l(*nee. 

Did the (rimoesi' aet iqion these ])roniis(»s? What 
did they do in eoiise(|qene# of that lirst Ih oclarnatioii 
of the 14th of JMareh, from Leghorn, addressed to all 
the Italians, hut ajqdieable at least to the Genoese, 
and necessarily iimhu-stood by that p(*ople as compre- 
hending them?* I admit that the jiromises were con- 
ditional; and to rehder them coneliisive, it was neces- 
sary I’or the Genoese to fultil the condition • — 1 conteml e 
that they did. 1 .shall «ot attempt again to describe 
the march of Lord William Bentinck from Leghorn to 
Geuoa, which has alrcatly becq painted by my Honour- 
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able and Learned Friend* witli all the chaste beauties 
of his moral and pliilo^ojdiical eloquence : my duty con- 
fines me to tlio dry discussion of mere facts. The force 
Avith wliicli Lord William Bentiiiekdeft Leghorn con- 
sisted of about t]irt‘e thousand Enjj^nsh, supported by a 
moth*y band ol‘ perhaps Iia e thousai?il Sicifians, Italians, 
and (jr(‘eks, the greater ])art.of vchom had scarcely evej 
seen a shot lin'd. At the head of tliis force, he under- 
took a long march through one ol‘ the i.'ost defensible 
countric's of Kiiropc*, against a city garris^-jVed or de- 
fended by se\ en tlioii'^and French veten'fts, and Avhich 
it would luiNC re quired twenty-live' tnousand mi'n to 
invest, according to the common rules of military pru- 
dence. Now, Sir, J ass(*rt, without f(‘ar of contradic- 
ti^/Ji, that hindi an (*x])edition AA'ould hav(* Ix'cn an act of 
plirenzy, unless Lord William Ihmlinek had the fullest 
assurance of the good-w ill and a<*ti\ e aid of the (ieuocsc 
people. The fa(*t sufiici(*ntly sfK'aks for its(*lf. J cannot 
here name tJie high military authority on which my as- 
sertion rests; but I defy the Fight Iloiiourable Gentle- 
men, Avith all their means ol* commanding military 
information, to eontradicl me. I know they Avill not 
Acntiire. In the first ])lac(*, then, I assume, that the 
llritish geiu'ral Avould not haA(‘ Ix^gun diis advance 
AAnthout assurailce of the friendship of the Genoese, 
and that he oAves his secur<‘ and unmolested march to 
the influence of Vlie same friendship — supplying his 
army,* and deterring his enemies from attack. lie 
therefore, in truth, owed *his being before the Avails 
of Genoa to Geno(‘se co-op(‘ration. The city ol 
Genoa, Avhieh, in 1799, had been defended by Mas- 
seua for three months, fell to l^oi'd William Bentiiick 
in two days. In twi days seA(‘n tliousand French 
veterans laid down their arms ^^lo thr(*e thousand 
» Britivsh soldiers, encumbered rallier than aided by 
the auxiliary rabble whom I have described. Docs 
any man in his senses believe, that the French gar- 


Mr. Horner. — Ed. 
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rison" could have heon driven to such a suiTcndcr 
hy any cause but their fear of the Genoc^sc people ? 

1 have inquired,* |roin the best nylitary authorities 
acc<‘SHible to inc', vdiat would be the smallest force 
with which ttie e>cpidition might probably liave been 
•Viccessful, if tlie po])ulation had been — I do not say 
enthusiastically, — lAit commonly hostile to the in- 
vaders:—^! ha\(‘ been assured, lliat it could not have 
been less I'ban twenty-live lliousand men* Here, 
again, I ventitiv to ehalleng(* eontradietion. If none 
can «iv(‘n, must 1 not conclude that the known 
friendship of the Genoese towards the* Britisli, mani- 
fested aft<‘r the issue of the# Proclamation, and in no 
part created by it, was e(|ui\alent to an auxiliary 
force of seventeen thousand imui ? W(‘r(» not the 

known wishes of the ])eople, acting on ^tlu hopes ol‘ 
the British, and on the fears of the French the chi(*l* 
cause of the (*x])uIsion of the French trom t <* (hmoese 
territory? Can Lord Willi im Ih'iitinck’s little arm} 
be consid(*r(‘d as more th.ni auxiliaries to the })opular 
sentim(‘nt ? If a body of four thousand (ienoese had 
joined Lord William, on the d(‘c)ared ground of his 
Proclamatioif, all mankind w(»uld hav(‘^e\clainied that 
the condition was fulfilled, and the contract indisso- 
luble. Is it not the height of absurdity to maintain 
that a manifestation of public sei‘^iiiit*nl, which pro- 
duced aa much benelit to him as four times that force, 
is not to ha\<* the sa»iie eflect. A sliij) which is in 
sight of a capture is entitled to h(*r share of the jirize, 
though she neither had nor could have tired a shot, 
upon the plain principh* that appndiension of her 
approach probably contributed to produce the surren- 
der. If apprehension of Genoese hostility influenced 
the French garrison, — if assurance of Genoese' fnVnd- * 
‘'hi]) eiicourag(‘d the BHtisli army, on wlfa^ principle 
do you defraud the (Lmoese of their national inde- 
])endence, — the jirize which you promised them, and 
which they thus helj)ed to wrest from the enemy? 

Li fact, 1 am well infornu'd. Sir, that there #as a 
Y 3 * • 
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revolt in the city, which produced the surrentler, — 
tliat Buonai)art(**a atatue had been overthrown with 
every mark of inOi^nity, — and thji^ the French gar- 
rison was on th(* ])oint of being expellee}, even if the 
besicgeiN had not app(‘ared. Biit^l am not obliged to 
ri-sk the ease upon the accf,’*‘icy of that information. 
Be it llnil th(*(ienoese complied \^Wh Lord Wellesley’s 
wise instruction, to avoid premature rc'^olt : 1 affirm 
that Loid William IJentinck’s advance positive 
evidence of an understanding with '*tlie (Jenoese 
lea<I(‘rs ; that thei(‘ would have been s^oh evidence 
in the advance of any judicious officer, but most 
y)eculiarly in his, who lurl been im thiee }ears nego- 
tiating in U])|)er Ilal}, and was w(‘ll acquainted with 
Ihe prevalent ijupatience of the Fitnch }oke. I con- 
ceive it to be self-(*v id(‘nt, that if the (huioeso had be- 
lieved the English army to be advancing in order to 
sell them to Sardini^i, tiny would not have favoured 
the advance. 1 think it demonstrable, that to their 
favourable disposition the expedition owed its success. 
And it needs no pi oof that liny favoured the English, 
because the English promised them the restoiation of 
iiidejH’iidenec*. The English have, thei’Vfore, broken 
faith with them: the English have defiauded them 
of solemnly-yiromised independence : the* English have 
requited their co-operation, by forcibly subjecting 
them to tin* power of the most odious of foreign 
masters. On the whole, shall close this jiart of 
the question with challenging all the powers of hu- 
man ingenuity to interjiret the Proclamation as any 
thing but a promise of independence to such r Italian 
nations as were formerly independ(*n I, ami would now 
co-oj)erate for the recovery of th(*ft- rights. I leave to 
the (lentleihcn on the other side the task of convincing 
the House that the conduct of the (ienoese did not co- 
operate towards success, tliougli without it success was 
impossible. 

But we have bten told that Lord William Beiitinck 
was *iiot authorised to make such a promise. It is 
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necdlobrt for me to repeat my assent to a truth so 
trivial, as that ]io political negotiation is naturally 
within the ])ro\ijee of a military cominander, and 
tliiit for such negotiations, he must liave special au- 
thority. Ai the ^ame time I must obsfu’ve, tliat 
Lord William Lentinck twas not solcdy a military 
eommander, and e«uld not be eou'^iclered by the 
Italians i^i that light. In Sicily his political fiincfions 
had been n'.ore important than his military t'oriimand. 
From ISll to%1814 he had, with the approbation of 
his flovernment, j)eribrnied the highest acts ol' political 
authority in tliat island; and he had, during tin* same 
period, carried on the sefired Jiegolialioiis ot' the 
British Governiiumt with all Italians disaHected 'to 
Franee. Fo the Italians, tlien, lu* apj)(*anKl as *a 
])leuipotentiary ; and they had a right to e\])ect that 
his Go^ernment would ratify Jiis acls*and fultil his 
engagements. In fact, his s])ecial author* y was full 
and explicit. Lord \\ (dlesley’s* Instrueiioiis of the 
21st of October and 27th of l)(*ee]nb(‘r, 1811, sp(*ak 
■wit!) the manly iirmm ss which distinguish(‘s that 
great statesman as much a'^ his commanding character 
and splmidifl tahmts. Jlis meaning is ahvays ])rc- 
cisely expressed ; — he lea\es himself ho retreat trom 
liis engagements in the ambiguity and pt‘rj)lexity of 
an unintelligible st}le. The prim*i[fal obj(‘ct of these 
masterly despatches is to instruct Lord William* Beii- 
tinek respecting his ^^ippvfit <»f any (wentual elfort ot 
the Italian stall's to rescue Italy. They remind him 
of the desiro of the Frinee Itegent to atford every 
praetigable assistance to the ])eople of Italy in any 
such etfort. Tfiey coiney so large a discretion, that 
it is thought nec(#^sary to say, — “ In all arrange- 
ments respecting the ex|)iilsioii of the ^neiny, ^'our • 
Lordship will not fail t» give due consideration to our 
engagements with the courts of Sicily and Sardinia.” 
Lord William Bentiuck had, therefore powers wliich 
would have extended to Na 2 )les and Piedmont, unless 
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they had boon <;pocially excepted. On the 19fch of 
May, 1812, Lord Ca^ll(»reagh virtually confirms the 
same cxtimsive and confidential pojjircrs. On the 4th 
of March i)ri*co(lih;r, Lord Liverpfiol had, indc(*d, in- 
struct(»d Lord William Bentiiick tV) employ a part of 
Ilia force in a di\eiNion in f;<\onr of Lord Wellington, 
by a dis^'Cent on the eastern cu.« t of Spain. This 
diversion doubtless suspended the ii(*j:otiations with 
the palrihtie Italians, and precluded for^i time the 
possibility ol* affordini? them aid. Ibit so far from 
witlidrawini* Lord William llentinck’s political pAwer, 
in Italy, they e\pr(‘s-,ly coiitempla1(‘ their revi^al : — 
“ This operation would l<^‘a\e the question re^'peetin^ 
Italy ojicn Tor lurtlKM* consideralion, if eircuinslances 
hliould subsecjiiently rendiT tin* prosjieid th(*re more 
inviting.” Tlie despatches of Lord Bathiir^'l, fioiii 
March lS12‘to December 1813, tr(‘at Lord William 
llentinck as still in ])ossession of those (‘\tensive 
])owers originally \es((‘d in him by the despatch of 
Lord Wellesley. L\ ( r^ (|U( stion ot ])olicy is discussed 
in thes<» despatches, not as with a mere <];eneral, — not 
even as with a mei(* ambassador, but as with a confi- 
dential minister for th(* Italian Dvpartmc\it, The la^'i 
despatch is that which closes A\ith the remarkable 
sentence, which is, in mv opinion, ilecisivc* of this 
whole ([uestion:! — ‘‘Provided it be clearly with tho 
entirt* concurrence of th(» inhabitants, jou may take 
jiossession of Ctciioji in tl«‘ myiie of Ilis vSaidinian 
Maj(*sly.” Now this is, in eficet, tantamount to an 
instruction not to transfer (leiioa to Sardinia without 
the concurrence of the inhabitants. It is a,>irtual 
instruction to consid r the wiahes of the peojile of 
Genoa as the rule and measure ok his condnet : it is 
b more — it is' a declaration that he had no need of any 
instruction to re-establish (xci oa, if the G(*no(*so de- 
sired it. That re-establishment was ])ro\ided for by 
his orifi^inal instr; etions : only the new project of 
a transfer to a fo,vei"n sovereij^n required new ones. 
Undoc his original instructions, then, thus ratified 
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by a long series of succeeding dospalchos from a suc- 
cession of ministers, did Lord William Lcntinck issue 
the Proclamatioi^ of the 14th of March. 

Limhations th^-e A\cre in the o/iginal instructions: 
— Sicily aftd »Saiiilinia vv(T(' excepted. New excep- 
tions undoubtedly aros<'„in tlu‘ course of event's, so 
plainly within the principle of the original exceptions 
as to rennire no specilication. Every Italian province 
of a sou reign with whom (Ireat Britain had subse- 
qnenlly contr^ictc'd an alliance was, doubtless, as much 
to ♦)(* (‘xce])led out of general ])rojects of revolt for 
Etal'an inde|>cndence as (hose* whicli had been subjeci 
to the Allied S<)\creigi)s in^LSl 1. A British minister 
needed no e\|)r(‘ss instructions to comprehend that 
he was to aid no re\ol( against the Austrian (jio\ em- 
inent in their former jn*ovinc(* of Loinbaidy, 'J'he 
change of circunislanc(*s suHiciently ilisirucl(*d him. 
But in what respect were circumstances lianged re- 
specting (hnoa? "J'Ik* circuiuiftances oi (icnoa w'cre 
tli(‘ same as at the time of Lord Wellesley’s instruc- 
tions. 'file \er} last des])at<*lK‘s (thoM‘ of Lord 
Bathurst, of the 28th of Dec'*ni)>er, iHl.’l) had pointed 
to the (len^es(* territory as the s<‘(*m* ol‘ military ope- 
rations, without any iiillm.ition that *1110 origin.il pro- 
ject A\as not siill applic.ibh there, unless the (lenoese 
nation should agr((» to submit loathe King of Sar- 
dinia. T contend, thendbre, that the original instruc- 
tion of Lord Wellesley, vtliich authorised the ])romisc 
of indepeinlence to (*very part of the Italian peninsula 
except Najdes and riedmont, was still in force, wher- 
ever jt was not manifestly limitid by subsefjuent en- 
gagements wirti tlu‘ so\ereigns of other countries, 
similar to our engagements wnth tin* sovereigns of 
Naples and Piedmont, — that no such (‘ugagement exj 
isted respecting the (imiocsc authority,^ — and fliat to 
the Gi‘noe.se p(*oi)le the instruction of Lord Wellesley 
W’as as applicable as on the day when that instruction 
was i^sueil. , 

The Noble Lord may then talk as he plt^iiscs of 
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“ disentanf^lin*? from the present question the question 
of Italy,” to whieli on a former occasion he applied a 
phraseoloj^y so siiij^iilar. Tie caiifiot “disentangle 
those (|U(‘stions ; ” — they are inseparably blended. 
I'lic Instructions of IHll authoriA^d tlm pronnso of 
indepe!id(*nc(‘ to all Italiarn except ihe people of 
Naples and I'iedmont. The Prockniation of the 14th 
of March, 1814, promised independence lo all Ilalians, 
with iJie lnanif(‘stly iiiqdied excej>tion of fliose who 
had been tin* .subjects of Powers who Avon* now be- 
come the allies of (h*ea< Britain. A British gernb-al, 
fully authorised, promised independence lo tliose 
Italians who, like tin* (v‘noese, had not been pre- 
vitnisly the subjects of an ally of Britain, and by that 
])romise, so authorised, his (iovcriiment is inviolably 
bound. 

But these Vlir(*et instructions were not all. He 
was indirectly authoris(‘d by the acts and language of 
his own (.^o^ eminent' and of the other grc'at Pow(‘rs 
of Europe, lie was authorised to re-establish the 
republic of Genoa, because tin* British (Jovernin(*nt 
in the treaty of Aini(*ns had refused to acknowl(‘dge 
its destruction. lie was aiithorist'd to believe tliat 
Austria desired' tin* re-<\stablisliment of a lepublic 
whose destruction that Government in 1808 had re- 
l>r(*sent(*d as a ca'use of war. He was surely autho- 
rised to consider that re-esTablishment as conformable 
to the sentiments of the Kifiperpr Alexand(‘r, who at 
the same time had, on account of the annexation of 
(icnoa to France, refused even at tin* reipiest of Great 
Britain to continue his mediation between her rand a 
Power capable of such an outrage on the rights of 
indcjiendeut nations. Where was Lord William Beii- 
*^inck to leant the latest opinions of the Allied Powers? 
Jf lie reail the* celebrated I)(»claration of Frankfort, he 
there found''an alliance announced of wliich the object 
was the restoration < t* Europe. Did restoration mean 
destruction ? Perhaps before the 14th of March, — 
certainly before tho 26th of April, — he had seen the 
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first articlo of the Treaty of Cliauinont, concluded on 
the 1st of March, — 

“ l)um curo) albi^^uaf, dum &pcs iivorta fiituri,'** — 

( 

in wliich fic foiifid the object of tlie Avar declared 
hy tlic a'^’^enibled niajc‘sly of confederated Europe to 
he “a fjeneral peflee und(‘r Avhieh th(* rifijhts and 
libertief^of all nations may be secured” — Avords 
cteriiallj honourable to their aiitliors if 'lliey Avere 
to be ob>erA(^l — more immiorabh' still if they Avere 
to Tie openly and ])(‘rpetualiy violated! llelbre the 
26th of April he had certainly perused these Avords, 
wliich no tinu* Avill (‘tfaci* faoin th(‘ records of history; 
for he evidently adverts to them in tiie preamble of 
his Proclamation, and justly consid(‘rs them as a 
sutliciimt authority, if he liad no otluM*. t(> warrant its 
provisions. “ Considerinfr,” sa>s he, ‘^tliat tlu^ gene- 
ral desire of tin* (T<*noese nation^seems to b *, to ndurn 
to their am'ient governnuMit, and <*onsid(Tin<r that the 
desire seems to b(‘ conformable to the ])rinci])les r(*coji^- 
nised b> tlie lli^di Allied Pouers oi nstorinu: to all 
th(*ir ancient rights and |)ri\ ilejre"/’ In the work of 
my celebr.ded friend, Mi. (ieiitz, ot'i\hom I can never 
speak without reuard and admiratioi* On the Balance 
of Power, h(* would have* found thi* incorporation of 
(ierioa justly rejirobated as one nf the most unprin- 
cipled acts of French tyranny; and he woulU have 
most reasonably beli*'ved*tlu‘ scntinuuits of the Allied 
l^ovvers to have* been spoken by that (‘inincnt piTson 
— now'^, if i am not misinformed, th(‘ Secretary of that 
Contflress, on whose measures h\^ writings are the 
most severe censure. 

But that Lord<^VVilliam Bentinck did believe him- 
self to have offered independence* to tlfe (ienoese, 
that he thouirht himself directly and indirectly autho- 
rised to make such an offer, — and that he* was satisfied 
that the Genoese had by thwir eo-operation performed 


♦ JEneid. lib. v lii. — Ed. 
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their part of the compact, arc facts which rc^t upon 
the positive and pr(M*isc‘ t(‘^timony of Lord William 
Bentiiick himself. J call upon him jus the best inter- 
preter of Ills own labgiia^e, and the most unexception- 
able witnes*, to |jrovi‘ tlie co-operati!v)n of tiie Genoese. 
Let his Proclamation of tlkc P(>th of April be ex- 
amined: — it is (he clearest commintaiy on that of 
the 14th of March. It is tin* most decisi\’^^ tj>timony 
to the active aid of the Geno(‘s(» ])eople. On the 26th 
of Ain-il he b(‘sto\vs on (Ik‘ ])eople of Gepoa that inde- 
j)endence which Ik* had jmnnised to all the nation's of 
Italy (with tbe imjdied except ion, already often 
enomjfh men(ioned), on cvndition of their aidiii" to 
ex[)(*l the oppressor. Ho, tln'infore, understood his 
own Proclamation (o l)e such a promise of iiide- 
jxmdence: he could not doubt but that he Wtis au- 
thojised to maKe it : end he believe d that the (tenoese 
were entitled to claim the beneiit of it by their por- 
formance of its condition. 

This brinies me to the* consideration of this Procla- 
mation, on which 1 should have thoufjht all observa- 
tion unnecessary, unless I had h(*ard some attemyds 
made by the Noble Lord to explain it away, and to 
rejnesent it as iiothin^ but the establishment of a 
yirovisional government. I call on any member of the 
House to read tha> Proclamation, and to say whether 
he candn common honour assent to such an interpre- 
tation. The Proclamation, lK*yoiyd all doubt, yirovides 
for two yierfectly distinct objects : — the establishment 
of a provisional government till the 1st of January, 
181o, and the re-establishment of the ancient consti- 
tution of the reyiublic, vv.th certain r(*fdrins and modi- 
fications, from and after that period. Thr(‘e-foiirths 
Qf the ProchiUiation have no reference whatever to a 
provisional government; — the** first sentence of the 
preamble, arid the third and fourth articles only, refer 
to that object : but the larger paragraph of the 
preamble, and four articles of the enacting part, relate 
to the 4 ve-estal)lishnieiit of the ancient constitution 
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aloii(\ “ TliO (l(\siro of ihc Genoese' nation to rc*- 
turn io tlieir ancient ^overnnient, uneler which they 
had enjoyed indei>endeiiee — was tliis rclaihijr to a 
proviMonal j;o\eyiment? Did “the principle's recog- 
nised by the Higli Allie*d, Powerj^” coiit(‘ni])late only 
tlic establisfiinent K)!' pro\ isional governme'nts ? Diel 
provisional ge)\ eminent sjnijdy “restoring to all tlieir 
aiicienit rights ane4 pri\ ilege's ?” Wliy should the 
ancient const itiitieni be re-establishcel — the very Con- 
stitntion given by Anelrew Deiria wlieii he de*livereel 
his eemntry ii’oin a tbredgn }e)ke, — if nothing was 
nieihit but a ])re)\ isional go\ernme*n<, j>rc|)arate>ry to 
fore*ign shi\eiy? AVhy nas the ge)\eTnnient to be 
meidilicel ae'ceireling tei the ^general ^^ish, Iho jmblic 
geiod, and tJie* spirit of Doria’s ceinstitiition, if nothing 
was jjie*an< beyond a le^niporary adininistratiein, till the 
Allie-el Powers e'oiihl ele'cide on whal vassal they were* 
to bestow Geneia ? P>ut J may liave* be6n at lirst mis- 
taken, ‘and time may liave* re*nelere‘d my mistake* iue*or- 
rigible. Ja*t e‘\e*iy ge ntlennan, Ite'tbre* he* ^ole^ on this 
eiuestion, calmly ])e'riiM* the Pre)e*lamation of the 2()lh 
of April, and ele*termine lor himself whe*ihe‘r it aehnits 
eif any but one cemsirnclieni. Does it ne)t pre>\iele for 
a provisioiiJil gove*rnment immediate'Iv , and fen* the e&- 
tablishiiienit eif the* ancienit cenisiilnlilni hereafte-r: — 
the ])re)\ isional lieivernmenit till the* 1st of f January, 
181.1, the e'onstitutiem frenn the* 1st M* January, 181.3? 
Thej provisional gove*rnme*iit is in its nature* fompo- 
rary, and a limit i^ ^i\e*(I»to it. Tlie constitution ol 
the re'public is permanent, ami no te*rm or limit is 
jirescribed lie'yeniel whie*h it is mil to (*mlure. It is 
not tl^e abject eif the Proclamation to establish the 
ancient constitiftiem as a preiv isional government. On 
the contrary, the r#icient constitution is not to be es- 
t^blislicel till the provisional governmelit ct*as^s to# 
exist. So distinct are* rfhey, that the* inode of appoint- 
ment to the supreme jiowers ineist maten*ally differs. 
Lord William Pentinck nominates the two ceillege'?, 
who compose the provisional govewument. The two 
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colleges who aro afterwards to compose tho permanent 
government of the republic, are to bo nominated 
agreeably to the ancient constitution. Can it be 
maintained that the intention wa^j^to establish two 
successive provisioVial governments V For what con- 
ceivable reason ? Even in that e/ise, why engage in 
the laborious and arduous Jask of reforming an an- 
cient constitution for the sake oi ^ 'second provisional 
governinenl which inighl not Ic'^s three weeks? And 
what constitution was more unlit for a pfovisional 
government, — what was more likely iq indispose the 
people to all farther change, and, above all, to a 
sacritiee of their iiid(‘pendenee, than the ancient con- 
stitution of tlie rcpiiblijs which revived all their 
feelings of national (lignit>, and s(‘ein(‘d to be a pledge 
that they wen* once nioie to be (ienoese ? In short, 
Sir, I am rather fearful that I sliall bi* thought to 
have o\erlabOare(l a point so extremely clear. But 
if I hav(* dw(*lt too long upon this Proclamation, and 
examined it too minVitMy, it is not because 1 think 
it difficult, but because* I consider it is deci^^ive of the 
whole question. If Loid William Ilentinek in that* 
Proclamation b(*stowed on the people of (icnoa their 
place among nations, and the governnurit of their 
foi*(*fathers, it xnust ha\e been because* he deemed 
himse*lf authe)riM*d to make that eslnblishme*nt by the 
re*peateel instructions eif the Britisli (iovernment, and 
by the avowed principle'^ and se)le*mn acts of the 
Allied Powers, and l)e<*ausev he* felt bound te) make it 
by Ills e)wn Prochimatieni of the* 1 Mh ol* March, e*orn- 
bjne*d with the acts elone by Ihe (ie*noese nation, in 
consee|ue*nce of that Preiclamalion. I think ^ have 
prove*d that he did so — that lie be‘luvcd himself to 
liave* elone* so, and that the people ,f)f Genoa believed 
,it likewi^'O. 

Peihaps, l^iwever, if Lord William Bentinck had 
mistaken his instruct iem^, and had actc*d without 
authority, he miglP have been disavowed, and his 
acts might have beion annulled ? 1 doubt whether, in 
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such a case, any disavowal would have been sufficient. 
Wherever another p(*ople, in consequence of tlic acts 
of our a^eiit wlioni they had good reason to tru-^t, liave 
done acts which th(*y cannot recall, 1 do not conceive 
the po>sibility of •a just disavowahof such an agent’s 
acts. Whew* on(‘ yarty has innocently and reasonably 
advanc(*d too far to rece(\e, justice cuts otf the other 
also from retreat, ^lut, at all events, the disavowal, 
to be eflectual, must have b(*en promj)t, clear, and 
public*. ^Whi‘re the disavowal here? .Where is 
the public nqtice to the Genoese, that^they were 
deceived? Did their mistake d(*M*r\e no correction, 
even on the ground of compassion ? I look in vain 
through these Pa[)ers for any such act. The Noble 
Lord’s 1( ttt‘r of the 30th of March was the first in- 
timation which Lord William llentiii(‘k receiv(‘d of 
any change of system beyond Lombardy, ^t contains 
only a caution as to future conduct; aAd u does not 
hint «an intention to cancel any^act done o» the f.iith 
of the Proclamation of tin* 1 tth of Maich. The 
allusion to the same snbjc^ct in the l(*tler of the 3d of 
^pril, is liable to the v(*ry same obs(‘rvation, and 
being iii'-ertcd at the instance of the Duke of Canqio- 
chiaro, was, evidently intended only to prevent the 
prevalence* of such ideas of Italian liberty as were in- 
consistent wilh the* accession then proposed to tlio 
territory of Naples. It certainly co^ild not ha\e been 
supj)os(‘d by Lord William Hcntinck to apply to (k*noa; 
for Genoa was in his jioss^s^ion on the ^bth, when he 
issued the Proclamation, which lu* never could have* 
publidied if he had undc'rstood the despatch in that 
.sense. 

The Noble Iiord’s despatch of the 6th of May is. 
Sir, in my opinion, ^atal to his arguimmt. It evidently 
betrays a feeling that acts had been done/ to create in , 
the Genoese a hope cjf independence yet it •does 
not direct these acts to be disavowed; — "it contains 
no order sp(*edily to iindective the peojdc. It imjdies 
that a deception had been practjbccl; and instead 
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of an attempt to repair it, there is only an injunction 
not to repeat the fault No expresbions are to be 
used which may prejudge the fate of Genoa. Even 
then that fate remain(*d doubtful. i So far from dis- 
avowal, the Nol)l(» Lord proposes the rc^establishitlent 
of Genoa, tliougli with home curtaHment of territory, 
to M. Pareto, who maintained th»» interests of his 
country with an ability and dignity worthy of happier 
success. 

And the Treaty of Parirf 'thcir, far frofn a dis- 
avowal, is on e\cry principle of ratioinjl construction, 
a ratification and adoption of the act of Lord WiKiam 
Bcnlinck. TJu* (itli article of that Treaty provides 
that ‘‘ Italy, beyond the Ijinils of* the country v\ liich is 
to r(*vert to Austria, shall he conij)os(*d of sovereign 
stales.” Now, Sir, I d<‘siie to know th(‘ meaning of 
this provision. I can conceive only three possible 
eoiistnietions.* Either that every country shall have 
some sovereign, or, in otlier v^or(^s, sonic* government: 
— it will not h(‘ said tliat so trivial a proposition 
required a solemn stipulation. Or that th(*ie is to be 
more than one sovereign: — that was ahsolutc'ly un- 
n(*e(*ssary : Na])les, the States of the Church, and 
Tuscany, already existed. Or, thirdly, that tlic ancient 
sovereign states shall he re-estahlished, (*xci‘pt the 
country which reveits to Aiistiia: — this, and this 
only, was an intelligible and inqiortant object of sti- 
piilatron. Jt is the most reasonable of the only three 
possible const rueliojis of these^vv ords. Tlie j^bi’^sc 
“sov(*reigii states” seems to have been ])refi‘rre<l to 
that of “sovereigns,” because it comprelieiided rc- 
puhlies as well as monarchies. According ^ this 
article*, thus unelcrslood, the Powers of J^hiropc liael by 
the TiTaty of Paris (to speak cai^iously) give*n ne*w 
hopes to tin G Clio* 'SO tliat they were again te) be a* 
natiem. r 

. But, ace'oreling lo (*ve*ry principle of justice, it is 
unnecessary to carry th,* argument so far. The act 
of an agent, if not disavowed in reasonable time, 
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becoiiies the act of the* principal When a pledge 
is made to a people such as was contained in the 
Froclamationa of the 14th of March and 26th of April 
— it can be recalled only by a /lisavowal equally 
public. ' • 

On the po&cy of Annexing Genoa to Piedmont, Sir, 
I have very little to say. • That it was a compulsory, 
and therefore an unjust union, is, in my view of the 
subject, the circumstance which renders it most im- 
politic. It seems a bad means of securing Italy 
agaiyst Fraued, to* render a considerable part of the 
4igarribon of the Alps so dissati&tied with their condi- 
tion, that they must consider every invader as a deli- 
verer. But even if the ann^xation had been just, I 
should have doubt(*d whether it was desirable. In 
former times, the House of Savoy might hpve been 
the guardians of the Alps : — at present ^o treat them 
as such, seems to bo putting the keys of It ily into 
hands too w<*ak to hold them. .Formerly, .ne con- 
quest of Genoa and Piedmont were two distinct ope- 
rations; — Genoa did not necessarily follow the fate of 
Turin. In the state of things created by the Con- 
gress, a Freneli army has no need of scj)arately acting 
against the \xenocbe teirilory: — it qiust fall with 
Piedmont. And, what is still more strange, it is 
bound to the destinies of Pit tlniont by the same Con- 
gress which has wantonly strippeu Piedmont of its 
natural defences. The House of Sardinia is stripped 
of great part of it'* jmcient patrimony; — a part of 
Savoy is, for no conceivable reason, given to France. 
The bVeiich are put in posbcssion of the approaches 
and outposts of. the pasacs ol Mont Cenis : they arc 
brought a campaign nearer to Italy. At this very 
moment they have %,ssombled an army at.Chambery, 
which, unless Savoy had been wantonly throwi# to 
them, they must have’ assembled at Lyons. You 
impose on the House of Savoy the defence of a. longer 
lino of Alps with one hand, aDid you weaken the de- 
fence of that part of the line which edvers their capital 
VOL. HI. z 
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with tlio other. But it is perfectly suflBicient for me, 
in the present case, if the policy is only doubtful, 
or the interests only slight. The laxest moralists will 
not, publicly at least, deny, that more advantage is 
lost by the loss of a cliaraeter for good faith than can 
be gained by a small improvements in thS distribution 
of territory. Perhaps, indeed, this annexation of 
Genoa is the only instance reebrded in history of 
great Powers having (to say no more) brog^ht their 
faith anJ •honour into question without any of the 
higher temptations of ambition, — with no bettej* in- 
ducement ‘than a doubtful advantage in distributing* 
territory more conveniently, — unless, indeed, it can be 
supposed that they are allured by the pleasures of a 
triumph over the ancient principles of justice, and of 
a parade of the ik^w maxims of convenience which are 
to regulate Eproj)e in their stead. 

1 have hitherto argued this case as if the immo- 
rality of the annexation had arisen solely from the 
pledge made to the (hmoese nation. 1 have argued it 
as if the Proclamation of Lord William Bentinck had 
been addressed to a French province, on which there 
could be no obligation to confer independence, if 
there were no promise* to do so. For the sake of 
distinctness, I have hitherto kept out of view that 
important circumstance, which would, as I conhmd, 
without any proniise, have of itself I’cndered a com- 
pulsory annexation unjust. Anterior to all promise, 
indej)endent of all pledged Vaith I conceive that Great 
Britain could not morally trccat the Genoese territory 
as a mere conquest, which she might hold as a pro- 
vince, or c(*de to another power, at her pleasure. In 
the year 1797, when Genoa was conquer(*d by Franco 
(then at war with England), under pretence of being 
revolutionised, (he Genoese republic was at peace 
with Grej|.t‘ Britain ; and consequently, in the lan- 
guage of the law of nations, they were “friendly 
states.” Neither the substantial conquest in 1797, nor 
the formal union of 1805, had over been recognised by 
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this kingdom. When tlic British commander, there- 
fore, entered the Genoese territory in 1814, he entered 
the territory of a friend in the possession of an enemy. 
Supposing him, by his own una^led force, to have 
conquered ij from the encihy, can it be inferred that 
he conquered it frdm the Genoese people ? He had 
rights of conquest against the French : — but what right 
of conquest would accru(‘ from their expulsion, against 
the (rerwese? How could we be at war ^ with the 
Genoese? — not as with the ancient republic*of Genoa, 
whigh fell wh?n iff a state of amity with us, — not as 
subjects of hVance, because w^ had never legally and 
formally acknowledged their subjection to that Power. 
There could be no right of conquest against them, 
because there was neither the state of war, nor the 
right of war. Perha])s the Powers of* the Continent, 
which had either expressly or tacitly yecogniscd the 
annexation of (lonoa in their tnaties with France, 
might consistently treat the (i(‘y()ese peo))l as mere 
French subjects, and consequently the Genoese terri- 
tory as a French province, coiujuered from the French 
government, which asreg.irded them had become the 
sovereign of Genoa. But England stood in no such 
position: — in her eye the r(])ublic (icnoa still of 
right subsisted. She had done no act which implied 
the legal destruction of a coinmonAvcalth, with which 
she had had no war, nor cause of \,cir. Genoa ought 
to have been regarded by Emrland as a friendly state, 
oppressed for a time 4)y tfie common enem^, and en- 
titled to rcassume the exercise of her sovereign rights 
as soon as that enemy was driven fiom her territory by 
a frieildly forcy. Voluntary, much more cheerful, 
union, — zealous co-o})eration, — oven long submission, 
— might luive altefcd the state of belligerent rights : 
— none of these are here ])retended. In such a c.k5e, J * 
contend, that, according* to the law of natfons, anterior 
to all promises, and independent of all pledged faith, 
the republic of Genoa was restored to the exercise of 
z 2 • 
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her sovereignty, which, in oui eyes, she had never 
lost, by the expulsion of the Fiench from her soil. 

These, Sir» arc no icasonings of mine : 1 lead them 
in the most acci edited works on public law, delivered 
long before any c vents of bur time were^ in contem- 
plation, and yet as applicable to this tiansaction, as if 
they had been contrived lot it A'^attel, in the thir- 
teenth and fouittenth chapteis of* his thud book, has 
stated fully and ch ai ly tho'»c pi ineiples respei/iiing the 
application of the juii postliminii to the case of states, 
which he had tiken fiom hi^^ tmmtilffc prcdcce&soi^j or 
lather whuh they and ht had discovered to bo agiee- 
able to the plainest dictate o of reason, and which they 
have tiaiiscribtd fiom tile usage of ci\ ilised nations. 
I shall not tiouble the House with the pissagcs*. 

* WIicii a nihoii i people istitc has hocii oiitirelv subju- 
gated, whether a V V( Intiou c m ^,nc it the n^ht of Posthininmrn ? 
lo which w(. answer thit if the ( onqmud st itc h is not isstnted 
to tiu new sulq ctioii, if«t did not \icld voinntaiih if it only 
(Cised to usist fiom inibility, if the conqueror has not yet 
she ithed the swoid to wield the seeptu ot a p leihe so\eieigri, — 
such i stite IS only eoiiqiuud ind oppiessed and ivhen thi aims 
of in illy eleliKi it ic tin ns without ilouht to its fust btite Its 
illyeHiiiiot beiome its (onqueioi he is a ddntnr whoesn ha\o 
a iigiit oiil\ to coeipensUicn foi his spi vices ‘ It the 

last euiiqudcn not being an illy of the state, ihims a light to re- 
tain It undei Ins aiithoiity is (he pii/e nt vietoij, be puts himself 
in the plaee of the coiuiucror, ind becomes the enemy of the oj)- 
pressed stit( lint stite nnii legitimately lesist him and ii ill 
heist If of a favoiii ible oteasion toicovii hci libiity A state 
iinjustlv e} piesscd ought tt) he it st ibiisht d in hci lights by the 
conqiieioi who delivt rs hti fiom the o] piessor * Whoevei eare- 
fuJIy e Misidcis th ibo\e | issigc will obst i\t, that it is intended 
to be ipplii il Ic t > two vciy distinct e ises , — tint t)f delrt^crancc 
by an ill}, whti tlu duty ot itstoi ition is stmt indpitcisc, — 
and that ot delivei intc b> a stite uii illutL but nut hostile, where 
in the opiiiitm t the wiiter the ic cst iblishmcnt of the oppressed 
**iiatiorf lb at least tlie moi il <iuty ot the e nupieior, though arising 
only from oui cbinmon huinaiiiti and Irum the amieable relation 
whi^ subsists betwe u ill men and ill communities, till dissolved 
by wrongful oppiession is to the latter case that the strong 
language in the seeoi\d pirt of the above quotition is applied. 
It seem^ very diffieult, uid it has not hitlierto been attempted, to 
re«ibt the apjilicatiou to the case of Genoa. 
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unless I sec s6me attempt to reconcile them with the 
annexation of Genoa. I venture to predict no such 
attempts will be hazarded. It is not my disposition to 
overrate the authority of ^this class of writers, or to 
consider authority^ in any case as a substitute for 
reason. But these* eminent writers were at least ne- 
cessarily impartial.^ Their weight, as bearing testi- 
mony to general sentiment and civilised usage, receives 
a new a'^cession from every statesman who appeals to 
their writings^ an^ from every year in which no con- 
tmay practice is established or hostile principles 
avowed. Their works are thus attested by successive 
generations to be r(»eords of the customs of the best 
times, and depositories of the deliberate and per- 
manent judgments of the mor(‘ enlightened part of 
mankind. Add to this, that their authority is usually 
invoked by the feeble, and dcsi)iscd by^thosc who are 
strong enough to need no aid from moral entiment, 
and to bid defiance to justice. • 1 have never heard 
their princi])lcs questioned, but by those whoso fla- 
gitious policy they had by anticipation condemned. 

Here, Sir, let me for a moment lower the claims of 
my argument, and abandon some part of the ground 
wliich I think it practicable to maintain. If I were 
to admit that the pledge here is not so strong, nor the 
duty of re-establishing a rescued frkmd so imperious 
as 1 have represented, still it must be admitted to me, 
that it was a promise, tlioijgh perhaps not unequivocal, 
to perform that whicR was moral and right, whether 
within the sphere of strict duty or not. Either the 
doubtful promise, or the imperfect duty, might singly 
have betm insuflicient ; but, combined, they recipro- 
cally strengthen cuph other. The slightest promise to 
do what was before a duty, becomes a» binding as ^ 
much stronger words tq do an indifferent jict : — sfrong 
assurances that a man will do what it is right for him 
to do are not required. A slight declaration to such 
an effect is believed by those to wl^pm it is addressed, 
and therefore obligatory on those by whoni it is 
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uttered. Was it not natural and reasonable for the 
people of Genoa to believe, on the slenderest pledges, 
that such a country as England, with which they had 
never had a clifFercrce, would avail herself of a victory, 
due at least in ])ai t to*their friepdly sontiments, in 
Order to restore them to th^-t independence of which 
they had been robb(‘d by her enevny and theirs, — ‘by 
the general oppressor of Europe. 

I shall «not presume to define on jnvariabKj princi- 
ples the limits of tin* right of conquest., It is founded, 
like every right of war, on a regard^to a('Curity,-« the 
object of all juht war. Tlu* modes in which national 
safety may b(* ])rovi(le<l f(p', — by reparation for insult, 
— by compensation for injury, — by cessions and by in- 
demnifications, — vary in such important respects, ac- 
cording to the circumstances of various cases, that it 
is perhaps impossible to limit them by an universal 
principle. In the ease of Norway*, I did not pretend 
to argue the (piestion upon grounds so high as those 
which were taken by some writers on public law. Tlicsc 
writers, who for two centuries have* been quoted as 
authorities in all the conlroversics of Europe, with 
the moderate and pacific (irotius at their head, have 
all concurred in treating it as a fundamenlal princi- 
ple, that a deleati'il sovereign may indeed cede part 
of his dominions *o the conqueror, but that he thereby 
only abdicates his own sovereignty over the ceded 
dominion, — that the conseqj of tin* people is necessary 
to make them morally subject to the authority of the 
con(]ueror. Without renouncing this limitation of 
the rights of conquest, founded on principles so gene- 
rous, and so agreeable t > the dignity cft* human nature, 

I was content to argue the cession^of Norway, — as 1 
am con lent to argue the cession of Genoa, — on lower 
and ^humble^, but perhaps s;ifer grounds. Let me 
waive the odious term “ rights,” — let mo waive the 

* On Mr. Charli\s Ay\iin’& motion (May 12th, 1814) condemna- 
tory of forced uiincxation to Sweden. — Ed. 
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necessity of any consent of a people, express or im- 
plied, to legitimate the cehsion of their territory ; at 
least this will not be denied, — that to unite a people by 
force to a nation against whom thej^ entertain a strong 
antipathy, i> the most probable means of rendering the 
community unhapp'y, — of making the people discon- 
tented, and the bOve|j*eign tyrannieal. But there can bo 
no riglit ill any governor, whether he derives his power 
from coffqiiest, or from any other source, to, make the 
governed unlyippy: — all the right? of all governors 
exijt only to mal^ the governed happy. It may be 
disputed among some, whether tlie rights of govern- 
ment bo from tlie people; but no man can doubt that 
they are for the people. Such a Ibrciblc union is an 
inunoral and cruel eveicibc of the conqueror’s power ; 
and as booii as tliat conccs'iion is made, it is not worth 
while to discus^ whether it be within hi? right, — in 
other words, whether he be fu rbiddiui by iny law to 
make it. • 

But if every cession of a territory against the 
deliberate and manifest sense of its inhabitants be 
a har<?h and reprelieiisible abuse of conquest, it is 
most of al] culpable, — it becomes altogether atro- 
cious and inhuman, where the antiji.ithy wj^s not the 
feeding of the moment, ^)r the piejudico of the day, 
but a profound sentiment of htrejitary n^pugnance 
and aversion, which has dcscenued from generation to 
generation, — has miiigliM^ with every part of thought 
and action, — and lia*? become pait of patriotism itself, 
fciuch is the repugnance of the Genoese to a union with 
Piedmont : and sucli is commonly the iieculiar horror 
which high-minded iritions feel of the yoke of their im- 
mediate neiglibou^. The feelings of Norway towards 
Sweden, — of Portugal towai ds iSpain, — iind in former 
and less happy times o^ Scotland towards England, — " 
are a few out of innumerable examples. There is no- 
thing either unreasonable or unnatural in tins state of 
national feelings. With Neighbours there are most 
occasions of quarrel ; with them there have b^n most 
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wats ; from them there has been most suffering : — of 
them there is most fear. The resentment of wrongs, 
and the remembrance of victorj, strengthen our re- 
pugnance to those iwho are most usually our enemies. 
It is not from illiberal prejudice, but froiyi the consti- 
tution of human nature, that an Elifiglishman animates 
his patriotic affections, and suppoji;ts his national pride, 
by now looking back on victories over Frenchmen,— 
on Crecy.and Agincourt, on Blenheim and Mknden,— 
as our posterity will one day look back on Salamanca 
and Vittoria. The defensive principle ought tr bo 
the strongCvSt where the danger is likely most frequently 
to arise. What, then, will the House decide concern- 
ing tlie morality of cornpclliiig Genoa to submit to 
the yoke of Piedmont, — a state which the Genoese 
have constantly dreaded and hated, and against which 
their hatred mis sharpened by continual apprehensions 
for their independence ? Whatever construction may 
bo attempted of Lor^ William Bent inch’s Proclama- 
tions, — ^whatever sophistry may be used successfully, to 
persuade you that (k*uoa was disposable as a con- 
quered territory, will you affirm that the disposal of 
it to Piedmont was a just and humane, exercise of 
your povrer as a conqueror ? 

It is for this reason, among others, that T detest and 
execrate the mo<lern doctrine of rounding territoiy, 
and following natural boundaries, and melting down 
small states into mass(*s, an/jl substituting lines of de- 
fence, and right and left danks, ’instead of justice and 
the law of nations, and ancient ])ossession and national 
feeling, — the system of Louis XIV. and Napoleon, of 
the spoilers of Poland, *nd of the spoilers of !^^o^way 
and Genoa, — the system which thq Noble Lord, when 
newly arrived from the Congres«, and deeply imbued 
with^its doctrines, in the coursp of his ample and ela- 
borate invective against the memory and principles of 
ancient Europe, defir «d in two phrases so characteris- 
tic of his reverence for 'tie rights of nations, and his 
tenderj;V3ss for their feelings, that they ought not easily 
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to be forgotten, when he told us, speaking of this very 
antipathy of Genoa to Piedmont, that great questions 
are not to he influenced by popular impressions,” and 
that a people may bo ha^>py without independence.” 
The princi{)al feature of this new system is the incor- 
poration of noighltburing^ and therefore hostile com- 
munities. The system ot justice reverenced the union 
of men who had long been members of the same oom- 
monwcdlth, because they had all the attachments and 
antipathies \^hieh grow out of that fellowship ; — the 
system of rapine lears asunder those whom nature has 
joined, and compels those to unite whom the contests 
of ages have rendered irreconcilable. 

And if all Ihis had been less evident, would no ag- 
gravation of this act have arisen from the peculiar 
nature of the general war of Europe against Franco ? 
It was a war in which not only the Italten^, but every 
jwple in Europe, were called by their sr.\ereigns to 
rise for the recovery of their independencw Jt was a 
revolt of the people against Napoleon. It owed its 
success to the spirit of popular insurrection. The 
principle of a war for the restoration of independence, 
was a pledge that each people was to be restored to its 
ancient territory. The nations of Europe accepted 
the pledge, and sliook off the French yoke. But was 
it for a change of Masters ? Was it^tliat three Foreign 
Ministers at Paris might dispose of the GenoesQ terri- 
tory — ^was it for this th^t the youth of Europe had 
risen in arms from Moscow to the Bliine ? 

Ergo pari \oto gessisti hclla ju\cutut.? 

• Tu qnoqiio pro dominis ct Foini)eiana fiiisti 
Non Rbmaiia mumis ! * 

Tlie people of Suropc were, it seems, roused to war, 
not to overthrow tyranny, but to shift* it intq new# 
hands, not to re-establish the independence and 
restore the ancient institutions of nations, but to 
strengthen the right flank of .one great military power, 

* Pharsalia, lib. ix. — ^*E d, ^ 
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and to cover the left flank of another. This, at least, 
was not the war for the success of which I offered my 
most ardent prayers. 1 prayed for the deliverance of 
Europe, not for it^ transfer to other lords, — for the 
restoration of Europe, by which all men m|jst have un- 
derstood at least the re-(‘stab]ishnfent of that ancient 
system, and of those wise principles, under which it 
had, become great and jirosperous. 1 expected the 
re-establiijjimcnt of every people in those teiiTitories, 
of which the sovereignty had been lost by recent 
usurpation, — of evc^ry ])C(ij)le who had been an ancient 
member of the family of Europe, — of every people 
who had preserved tlie s])irit and feelings which con- 
stitute a nation, — and, above all, of every people who 
had lost their territory or their independence under 
the tyranny which the Allies had taken up arms to 
overtlirow. Jnexpected a reverence for ancient boun- 
daries, — a respect for aneiciit institutions, — eertai^ily 
without excluding a prudent regard to the new inter- 
ests and opinions which had takim so de(»p a root that 
they could not bo torn up without incurring the guilt 
and the mischief of the most violent innovation. 

The very same reasons, indeed, both ,of morality 
and policy (siiiqe J must comply so far with vulgar 
usage as to distinguish what cannot be separated) 
bound the Allied^ Sovereigns to respect the ancient 
institi^tions, and to regard the new opinions and in- 
terests of nations. The aft of all government, not 
tyrannical, whatever may be it:5 form, is to conduct 
mankind by their feelings. It is immoral to disregard 
the f(*elings of the governed, because it renders them 
miserable. It is, and ‘t ought to be, dangerous to 
disregard these feelings, because bold and intelligent 
men will alw^jiys consider it as a mere question of pru- 
'denc(*i whether tliey ought to 6)pey governments which 
counteract the only puriiose for which they all exist 
The feelings of men are most generally wounded by 
any violence to thos(i ancient institutions under which 
these filings have ‘been formed, the national character. 
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has been moulded, and to which all the habits and ex- 
pectations of life are adapted. It was well said by 
Mr. Fox, th^t as ancient institutions have been sanc- 
tioned by a far greater concurrence of human judg- 
ments than ^odcrn laws can be, tiey are, upon demo- 
cratic principles, nibre re'sjiectable. But new opinions 
and new interest'^, ijnd a new arrangement of society, 
which has given rise to other habits and hopes, ^also 
excite flic strongest feelings, which in proportion to 
their force ami extent, claim the regard of all moral 
policy. * • 

As it was doubtless the policy of the Allies to con- 
sider the claims of ancient possession as sacred, as far 
as tlie irrevocable changes^ of the political system 
would allow, the considerate }>art of mankind did, T 
believe, hot»o that they would hail the long-continued 
and recently-lost sovereignly of a teriitory as gene- 
rally an inviolable right, and tliat, as th(»v could not 
bo supposed wanting in zeal htf* rcstoiing the sove- 
reignty of ancient reigning families, so they would 
guard that re-establislimeiit, and i*eniler it respectable 
in the eyes of the world, by the impartiality with 
which they re-established also those ancient and legi- 
timate governments of a r(*j>ubliean form, which had 
fallen in the gon(»ral slavery of nations. We remem- 
bered that republics and monareliie^ were alike called 
to join in the war against the Fiench Revolution, not 
for forms of government, but for the existence of 
social order. We iRiped tliat Austria — to select a 
striking example — ^would not ])ollute her title to her 
ancient dominion of Lombardy, by blending it with 
the faithless aikd lawless seizure of Venice. So little 
republican territo^ was to be restored, that the act of 
justice was to be j^rformed, and the character of im- 
partiality gained, at little expense; — even if sueh ex-* 
pense be measured by the meanest calciflations of the 
most vulgar politics. Other vacant territory remained 
at the disposal of the Coiigrc'ss to satisfy the demands 
of policy. The sovereignty of the* Ecclesiastjeal ter- 
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ritories might be fairly considered as lapsed: fio 
reigning family could have any interest in it; — ^no 
people could be attached to such a rule of nomination 
to supreme power. And in fact, these Principalities 
had lost all pride of independence and ajl conscious- 
ness of national existence. Sevetal other territories 
of Europe had been reduced a like condition. 
Ceded, perhaps iirst questionably, they had been 
transferred so often from master to master, — -Vhey had 
been so long in a state of provincial degradation, that 
no violence could be ottered to their feelings by««any 
now transfer or partition. They were, as it were, a 
sort of splinters thrown off from nations in the shocks 
of warfare during two centuries; and they lay like 
stakes on the board, to be played for at the terrible 
game which had detached them, and to satisfy the ex- 
changes and aessions by which it is usually closed. 

Perhaps the existence of such detached members is 
necessary in the European system ; but they are in 
themselves great evils. They are amputated and life- 
less members, which, as soon as they lose the vital 
principle of national ajiirit, no longer contribute aught 
to the vigour and safety of the whole lining system. 
From them is to be expected no struggle against in- 
vasion, — no resistance to the designs of ambition, — 
no defence of their country. Individuals, but lio 
longer a nation, they arc the ready prey of every can- 
didate for universal monarcjiy, who soon compels their 
passive inhabitants to fight for 'nis ambition, as they 
would not fight against i^ and to employ in enslaving 
other nations, that courage which they had no^ noble 
interest to exert in defc ^ce of their own* Why should 
I seek examples of this truth in former times? What 
opened Europe to the firat inroads of the French 
armies ? — not, 1 will venture Xo say, the mere small- 
ness of the lieighbouring states ; for if every one of 
them had displayed as much national spirit in 1794, 
as the smallest states of 'Switzerland did in 1798, no 
French^rmy coufd ever have left the territory of 
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France,-*- but the unhappy course of events, which 
had deprived Flanders, and the Electorates, and Lorn-* 
bardy, of all national spirit. Extinguished as this 
spirit was by the form of government in some of these 
countries, and crushed by d foreigi yoke in others*, — 
without the pride o# liberty, which oestows the^highobt 
national spirit on the smallest nations, or the pride of 
power, which sometimes supplies its place in mighty 
empires, the consciousness of self-dependence, with- 
out which there is no nationality, — they first became 
the prey of Ffaii^^, and aft(»rwards supplied the arms 
with which sin* almost conquered the world. To 
enlarge this dead part of Europe, — to enrich it by the 
accession of countries renowAed for their public feel- 
ings, — to throw Genoa into the same grave with 
Poland, with Venice, with Finland, and with Norway, 
— ia not the policy of those who wou|^l bo the pre- 
servers or restorers of the Euro])ean commonwealth. 

It ib not the iirinciple of the Jialance of Power, but 
one precisely opposite. The system of prcbcrving 
some equilibrium of power, — of pr(*\enting any state 
from becoming too great for her neighbours, is a 
system jiundy defensive, and dir(*eted towards the 
object of universal preser\ alien. It i^ a system which 
provides for tin* security of all states by balancing the 
force and opposing the interests of ^rcat one's. The 
independence of nations is the end, the balance of 
power is only the means. To destroy independent 
nations, in order to slceiigflien the balance of power, 
is a most extravagant sacrifice of the end to the means. 
This inversion of all the iirinciples of the ancient and 
beautiful system of Europe, is the fundamental maxim 
of what the Noble J-/ord, enriching our language with 
foreign plirasos as %ell as doctrines, calls, “ a reparti- 
tion of power.” In the new system, sm^ states are ' 
annihilated by a combination of great odes : — in the 
old, small states were secured by. the mutual jealousy 
of the great. • ' 

The Noble Lord very consisterftly treats the re- 
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establishment of small states as an absurdity. This 
single tenet betrays the school in which he has studied. 
Undoubtedly, small communities are an absurdity, or 
rather their permanent existence is an impossibility, 
on his new system, (r They could have had no existence 
in the continual conquests of Asia^; — they were soon 
destroyed amidst the turbulence of the Grecian con- 
federacy: — they must be sacrificed on the system 
of rapine^ established at Vienna. Nations powerful 
enough to defend thf'mselvcs, may subsist sccurely*in 
most tolerable conditions of society : but states^too 
small to be safe by tlwdr own strength, can exist only 
where they are guarded by tlie e((iiilibrium of force, 
and the vigilance which batches o\er its preservation. 
When the Noble Lord represents small states as in- 
capable of self-def(’nce, he in truth avows that he is 
returned in triumph from the destruction of that 
system of the Balance of Tower, of which indeed great 
empires were the guiu’dians, but of which the perfect 
action was indicated by the security of feebler com- 
monwealths. Under this system, no great violation 
of national independence had occurred from the first 
civilisation of the European states till the partition of 
Poland. The safety of the feeblest states, under the 
authority of justice, was so great, that there seemed 
little exaggeration in calling such a society the “ com- 
mon wpalth ” of Europe. IViiiciple*^, which stood in 
the stead of laws and magistrates, provided for the 
security of defenceless communities, as perfectly as 
the safety of the humblest individual is maintained in 
a well-ordered commonweal Ih. Europe can no longer 
be called a common\v iilth, when her*member4 have 
no safety but in their strength. 

In truth, ^tho Balancing systclli is itself only a 
’ secondary guard of national independence. The para- 
mount princi)[)lo — the moving* power, without which 
all such machinery would be perfectly inert, is national 
spirit. The love of country, the attachment to laws 
and government, dnd even to soil and scenery, the 
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feelings of national glory'in arms and arts, the remem- 
brances of common tiiumph and common suifering, 
with the mitigated but not obliterated recollection of 
common enmity, and the jealousy of dangerous neigh- 
bours, — all are inbtrumeiits emjloyed by nature to 
draw more ido^ely tjic bands of anbetion that bind us 
to our country and to each other. This is tlie only 
principle by which* sovereigns can, in the hour of 
danger, «’ouse the minds of their subjects: — without 
itihe policy of the Balancing system would be im- 
potent. • • 

Ine Congress of Vienna seems, indeed, to have 
adopted every part of the Fr(*ncli system, except tliat 
they have transferred the dictatorship of Europe from 
an individual to a triumvirate. ( )ne of the grand and 
parent errors of the French Re\olutiou was the fatal 
opinion that it was possible for liuinan ^iJl to make a 
go'\ ernment. It was an error too generalh prevalent, 
nert to be excusable. The Annuican dution had 
given it a fallacious semblance of suppoit ; though no 
event in history more clearly showed its falseliood. 
The system of laws, and the fiame of society in North 
America, remained after the Revolution, and remain 
to this day, fundamentally the same as they ever were. 
The change in America, like the change in 1688, was 
made in defence of legal right, not in juirsuit of poli- 
tical improvement ; and it v\ as liniitdd by 1 ho necessity 
of self-d(denee which produced it The whole internal 
order remained, whyh lAd alnays been essentially 
republican. The somewhat slender tie which loosely 
joined these republics to a monarchy, was easily and 
without violence div ided. But tjie error of the French 
Revolutionists was, in 1 789, (he error of Europe. From 
that error we hav^ been long reclaimed by fatal ex- 
perience. We know, or rather we have seen anckfclt, ^ 
that a government is nbt, like a machine or a building, 
the work of man ; that it is the work of natui*e, like 
the nobler productions of tke v/cgctable and animal 
world, which man may improve, and damage^ and even 
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destroy, but which he cannot cre^. We bavo hmg 
learned to despise the ignorance or the hypocrisy 
those who speak of giving a free constitution to a 
people^ and to exclaim with a great living poet — 

” A gift of tliat f/hich never can be given \ 

By all the blended powers of earfh and heaven 1” 

We have, perhaps, — as usual,— gone too near to 
the opposite errpr, and wo do not make sufficient 
' allowances for those dreadful cases — though wo must 
not call them desperate, — where, \n long enslaved 
countries, we must cither humbly and cautiously la- 
bour to lay some foundations from which the fabric 
of liberty may slowly risd, or acquiesce in the doom of 
perpetual bondage. 

But though we no longer dream of making govern- 
ments, the confederacy of kings seem to feel no doubt 
of their own power to make nations. Yet the only 
reason why it is impqssible to make a government is, 
because it is impossible to make a nation. A goveru- 
ment cannot be made, because its whole spirit and 
principles arise from the character of the nation. 
There would be no difficulty in framing a government, 
if the habits of people could bo changed by a law- 
giver;— if he could obliterate their recollections, 
transfer their attachment and reverence, extinguish 
their animosities, and correct those sentiments which, 
being at variance with his opinions of public interest, 
he calls prejudices. Now, fiiis is precisely the power 
which our statesmen at Vienna have arrogated to them- 
selves. They not only form nations, but they opmpose 
them of elements ap]^ rently the most^jrrcconcUable. 
They made one nation out of Norway and Sweden : 
they tried to make another out of Pl'assia and Saxony. 
'Xtoyfhave, in the present case, forced together Pied- 
Und Genoa to form a nation which is lo guard 
ifw avenues of Italy, and to be one of the main securi- 
ties of Europe againsl umversal monarchy, 
r It w^ not the pretension ofjfche ancient system to 
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form states, — to divide territory according to specu- 
lations of military convenience, — and to unite and 
dissolve nations better than the course of events had 
done before. It was owned to be still more difficult 
to give a new constitution to Eurt|p(% than to form a 
new constitiAion foi»a single state. The gi;*eat« states- 
men of former times did dot speak of their measures 
as the Noble Lord did about the incorporation of 
BelgiuTTjPwith Holland (against which 1 say poihing), 
“ as a great improvement in the system of Europe.” 
ThaJ i*^ the laTiguttge only of tliose who revolutionise 
that system by a ])artition like that of Poland, by the 
establi-'hment of tin* Fed(‘ralion of the Rhine at Paris, 
or by the civation of new states at Vienna. The 
ancient principh* was to jmeserve all those stales which 
had been founded by time and njitnre, — v hich were 
animated by national spirit, and distiimuisiied by the 
diversity of charact(»r which gave sco[)( to every 
vaflcty of talent and virtue, — whose character had 
been often ])reserved, and whose nationality had been 
even createtl, by those very irregiihuities of frontier 
and inequalities of strength, of which a shallow’^ policy 
complains ; — to preserve all those slat(‘s, down to the 
smallest, tii*l>l, by their own natioivd spirit, and^ 
secondly, by that mutual jealousy w hich made cVery 
great power the op])on(mt of the dapgerous ambition 
of ev(»ry other. ]ts object was lo preserve nal^ions, 
as living bodies produc('d by the hand of nature, — 
not to form artilkial dea<l machines, (filled ^‘states,” 
by the words and parchment of a diplomatic act. 
Under Uiis ancient system, which S(‘cured the w"(*ak 
by tht^ jealonsji of the strong, jmovision was made 
alike for the permanency of ci^il institutions, the sta- 
bility of governnu-^its, the progressive* jvformation 
of laws and constitutions, — foi: combining the general 
quiet with the highest* activity and enbrgy of the 
human mind, — for uniting the benefits both of rival- 
ship and of friendship betwc^n /ations, —for culti- 
vating the moral sentiments of mftn, by the ^ noble 
VOL. iiL •a A 
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spectacle of the long triumph of justice in the security 
of the dofencelcsa, — and, finally, for maintaining uni- 
form civilisation by the struggle as well as union of 
all the moral and intellectual combinations which com- 
pose that vast an^t various mass. It effected these 
noble purposes, not merely by securing Eilropc against 
one master, but by securing her against any union or 
' conspiracy of sovereignty, which, as long as it lasts, 
is in no rps])cct better tlian the domination of<“an indi- 
vidual. The object of the new system is to cru'^h the 
weak by the combination of the stilnig, — to su\)ject 
Europe, in the fir^t place, to an oligarchy of sove- 
reigns, and ultimately to swallow it up in the gulf of 
universal monarchy, in which civilisation has always 
perished, with freedom of thought, with controlled 
power, with national character and spirit, with pa- 
triotism and# emulation, — in a word, with all its 
characteristic attributes, — and with all its guardian 
principles. , 

I am content, Sir, that thc'^e observations should 
be thought wholly unreasonable by those new masters 
of civil wisdom, who tell us that the whole policy of 
Europe consists in strengthening the right flank of 
Prussia and thp left flank of Austria, — - who boc in 
that wise and venerable system, long the boast and 
the safeguard of ^Europe, only the millioiio of souls to 
be given to one Power, or the thousands of square 
miles to be given to another, — who consider the fron- 
tier of a river as a better protection for a country than 
the love of its inhabitants, — and who provide for the 
saf(‘ty of their states by wounding tJie pride and mor- 
tifying the patriotic ..Section of a people, in o'f’der to 
fortify a line of military posts. To such statesmen I 
will apply l;h(* words of the great fmilosophical orator, 
yrtiK so long vainly laboured to inculcate wisdom in this 
House : — ‘‘MU this, I know well enough, will sound 
wild and chimericrl. to the profane herd of those vulgar 
and mechanical poli'iciAns who have no place among 
us ; assort of pebplc who think that nothing exists 
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but what is gross and material ; and who, therefore, 
far fj*om being qualified to be directors of the great 
movement of empire, are not fit to turn a wheel in 
the maciiine. But to men truly initiated and rightly 
taugJit, the&e ruling and m*ahtcr jViiiciplcs, which, in 
the opinion tf such«raen as I have mentioned, ]iave no 
substantial existeiic^e, arc ‘in truth every thing, and 
all in all.” This great man, in the latter part of his 
life, an<f when his opinions were less popular, was 
often justly celebrated for that spirit of philosophical 
prophecy which Aiabled him early to discern in their 
caus(*s all the misfortunes which the leaders of the 
French Revolution were to bring on the world by 
their erroneous pruiciplcs of reformation, — “ quod 
ille pene solus l^omanorum aiiimo vidit, ingenio corn- 
plexus est, elo<iucntia illuiniiiavij^ : ” but it has not 
been remembered, that his foresight wps not limited 
to one party or to one source of evil. !»• one of his 
imrbortal writings — of which Jie has so»ii(*vvhat con- 
cealed the duiable instruction by the temporary title, 
— he clearly enough jioints out the first scene of par- 
tition and rapine — the ind(*mnitications granted out 
of the spoils of Germany in 1802 : — “I see, indeed, a 
fund from whence equivalents will bp proposed. It 
opens another Iliad of woes to Europe.” 

The policy of a conqueror is to demolish, to erect on 
new foundations, to bestow new names on authority, 
and to render every pow( r around him as new as his 
own. The policy of»a restorer is to r(»-establish, to 
strengthen, cautiously to improve, and *to seem to 
recognise and contiim even tliat which necessity com- 
pels lum to establish anew. But, in our times, the 
policy of the avowed conqueror has been adopted by 
the pretended restefrers. The most minute particulars 
of the system of Napoleon are revived in the ac^of 
those who overthrew his power. ICven English officers, 
when they arc compelled to car^y such orders into 

♦ Second Later on a Rogicidc Peace. — Ed. 
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execution, become iuf(*ctcd by the spirit of the system 
of which Ihoy arc doomed to bo the ministers. I 
cannot read without pain and shame the language of 
Sir John Dalrymple’s Do'^patch, — language which I 
lament as inconsisli'nt wi/h the feelings of a British 
oflicer, ^and with tin* natural pre^idices \)f a Scotch 
gentleman. 1 wish tJiat lu‘* had not adopted the very 
technical language of •Jacobin conquest, — “ the down- 
fall of the aristoci*acy,” and “ tlie irritation ot the 
priests.” * 1 do not think it \ery d(*cent to talk with 
levity of the destruction of a sovereignty excr(;jsed 
for six centuries by one of the most ancient and illus- 
trious bodies of nobility in Europe*. 

Italy is, perliajis, of* all civilised countries, that 
which affords tin* most signal cxanqde of the debasing 
power of pro\ iiicial/lep(*nd(*nce, and of a foreign yoke. 
With iiide[)e^dence, and with national spiidt, they 
have lost, if not talent, at least the moral and digni- 
fied use of talent, vvjiich constitutes its only woflli. 
Italy alone seemed to derive some hope of inde])end- 
enc(* from those* convulsions which had destroj^ed that 
of other nations. The restoration of Europe annihi- 
lat(*(l the hopes of Ttal} : — the emancipation of other 
countries announced, her bondage. Stefn necessity 
compelled us to buff(*r the re-establishmcnt of foreign 
masters in the greatci* part of that renowjicd and hu- 
miliated country.* But as to Genoa, our hands were 
unfettered ; we were at liberty to be just, or, if you 
will, to b(* generous. We htid iimmr hands the destiny 
of the last of that great body of republics which united 
tli(* ancient and the modern world, — tin* children and 
heiib of Roman civilisation, who sprcatl, conim(*r^e, and 
with it refinement, liberty, and humanity over Western 
Europe, and whose history has Bttely been rescued 
fro f obliv ion, and disclosed to our times, by the 
greatest of Kv ing historians.* * I ho])e I shall not be 
thought fanciful when I say that Genoa, whose 

' I 
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greatness was founded on naval power, and which, in 
the earliest ages, gave the almost solitary example of 
a commercial gentry, — Genoa, the rcnniaiit of Italian 
liberty, and the only remaining h(\|)e of Italian inde- 
pendence, luyl peculiar claims — tcfaay no more — on 
the geiiero^ity of th^ Britiish nation. IIow have these 
claims been satisfied? She has been sacriliced to a 
frivolous, a doubtful, perhaps an imaginary, specula- 
tion of convenience. The most odious of foie'gn yokes 
has been imiiosed upon her by a free state, by a 
people whom she never injured, — after she liad been 
mocked by the re-u])pearance of her aiicierd govern- 
ment, and by all the eii'^igns and badges of her pa^^t 
glory. And after all thi-., sIk' has been told to be 
grateful for tlie interest wliich lli(‘ Govcniiiieiit of 
England lias taken in her fate. By I Ins coniUcation 
of the only Italian territory which nas at the di'^posal 
of jijstice, the doors of hope have been bai ed on 
Italy for .^"ver. No English ireiftial tan c\cr again 
deceive Italians. 

Will (he House decide that all this is right ? — That 
is the question which you havt now to decide. To 
vote with nn*, it is not iieci s.sai\ I » <idopr mj opinions 
in their full extent. All mIjo think (lut the national 
faith has been brought into qu(‘stioii, — all who think 
tliat there has been an inijneecalented c'^nsiou, or an 
ungenerous exercise of the rights of conqV*'’t, — are, I 
humbly conceive, bound t^® cvjiiesw tlicir disapproba- 
tion by their votes. We are on the ev c ol a now war, — 
perhaps only the first of a long sei ies, — in w Inch there 
must be conqui'^ts and eessioiis, and there may bo 
hard and doubi’ful exertions of rights in their best 
state sufficiently oi^ous: — I call upon tli<* House to 
interpose their counsel for the future in the for m of 
an opinion regarding the past. I hope that I do tiot 
yield to any illusive feelings of national vanity, when 
I say that this House is (}ualifie(b to speak the senti- 
ments of mankind, and to convey »f hem with authority 
to cabinets and thrones. Single among rcprescNtativo 
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assemblies, this House is now in the seventh century 
of its recorded existence*. It appeared with the first 
dawn of legal gov(*riim(*nt. It e*xercised the highest 
powers under tin* i^iost glprious princes. It survived 
the change of a re igion, and tlic extinction of a no- 
bility, ---the fall of Koyal TTouseS and an age of civil 
war. Depr(*s.scd for a moment by^Jio ty»*annical power 
which is the usual growth of civil confusions, it re- 
vived with the first glimpse of tranquillity, — gathered 
strength from the intrepidity of reli^ioiis reformation, 
— grew with the knowledge, and flourished with- the 
progressive* wealth of the ])00])lo. After having ex- 
j)erieneed the ex(*(*s.s(‘s the spirit of lib(*rty during 
the Civil War, and of the spirit of loyalty at the Re- 
storation, it was at length finally established at the 
glorious era of thw Revolution ; and although since 
that immortal event it has experienced little change 
in its formal constitution, and perhaps no accers^ion 
of legal power, it Inis gradually east its roots (!eep 
and wide, blending its<*lf with cveiy brancli of the 
government, and every institution of society, and has, 
at length, become tin* grandest example ever seen 
among men of a solid and durable representation of 
the people of a mighty empire. 
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SPEECH^ 

ON MOVING rO*U A COM3IITTEE TO INQUIRE 

INTO • 

TItE state' OP’ THE CRIMINAL LAW* 

DELIVIIUED IN THE I101SK*0F COMMONS, ON THE 
2o MAUCJI, 1810. 


Mr. Speaker, ♦ 

I now Viso, in pursuance of tho notice* wliicli I p:avo, 
to brin*? before llu* House a niotio)! for the appointment 
of a Select Committee “ to eonsidm* of so much of the 
Criminal i^aws as relates to Capital Punishment in 
Felonies, and to report tlieir oh^^-l^ atiws and r>pinions 
thereon to the House.” Ami 1 sh« uld ha\e humediatoly 
proceeded to explain the j^roun*’ a^id objeeta of such 
a motion, which is almost ccrhatim the same* as a reso- 
lution entered on the »Jou^nals in the year 1770, when 
authority was delej^jfted to a committee for the same 
purjiose, — 1 should luive jiroeeeded, I say, to state at 
onee^vhyl think such an inquiry necessary, had it not 
been for some •concessions made by the Noble Lordf 

* This speech iimrlf!? an epoch in tlic proj^rcss ^)f the reforma- 
tion of the Criminal Law, iiuisniiich as the motion with 
coneliidcd, though oppo^ed*hy Lord Castlereagh,^'itli all theforcc 
of the Government, under eover of a professeil cnlargeinont of its 
prineiple, was carried liy a majority o'* nineteen in a House of 
two hundred and seventy-five meiiibcr<i|. — Kd. 
f Viscount Castlcrcagh. — Ku. • 
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last night, which tend much to narrow tho grounds of 
difference between ns, and to simplify the question 
before tin* House. If J considered the only subject of 
discussion to be lliat wliich exists between the Noble 
Lord and njyself, it woiiltf be reduced to this narrow 
coinpa^^; — namely, whether the Noble ^Lord’s pro- 
posal or mine be the more coriv(‘nient for the conduct 
of the same inquiry; but as every member in this 
House is a party to the qii(\stion, T inu&t linake an 
observation or two on the Noble Lord’s statements. 

If I understood him rightly' he confesses that/the 
growth of crime, and the stale of the Criminal Law in 
this country, call for iiivc‘stigation, and proposes that 
these subj(*cts shall be investigated by a Seh’ct Com- 
mittee; — this I also admit to be the most expedient 
course. He expre'i'sly asserts also his disposition to 
make the incjpiry as extensive as I wish it to be. As 
far, therefore, as he is eo)ic(*rned, I am relieved from 
the necessity of provjng that an inquiry is nf‘cessary, 
that the aj)pointment yf a Select Committve is the 
proper course of proceeding in it, and that such 
inquiry ought to b(' extensi\e. I am thus brought to 
tho narrow^ qu(*stion. Whether the comiiiittce of tho 
Noble Lord, oi^ that which I propose, be tin* more 
convenient in sttumeni for conducting an inquiry into 
the special subject to which iny motion refers? I 
shall endeavour bi-icfly to show, that the mode of 
])roceodiiig proposed by him, although embracing 
another and very lit subject of Imiuirj, must b(‘ con- 
sidered as precluding an inquiry into that part of tJie 
Criminal Law which forms the subject of my motion, 
for two reasons. 

In the first place, Sir, it is ])hysieally impossible ; 
and, having ^stated tliat, 1 may ])ei‘iiaps dispense with 
♦Iav 'CccNsity of adding more. ^ We have heard from 
an llonourable Friend of mine*, whose authority is 
the highest that can be resortt‘d to ou this subjeet, that 


* The Ilonoiiviiblc Henry Grey Bcnnct. — Ed. 
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an inquiry into the state of two or three gaols occupied 
a committee during a wliole session. My Honourable 
Friendf*, a magistrate of the city, has stated that an 
inquiry into the state of thq prisons of the Metropolis, 
occupied during a whole session Mie assiduous com- 
mitttee ove^ which lie presided. When, therefore, the 
Noble Lord rcfe’*s ty one committee not only the state 
of the Criminal Law, but that of the gaols, of trans- 
portation, and of that little adjunct the hulks, he refers 
to it an inquy'y which it can never conduct to an end; 
— ke proposes, as my Honourable Friend f has said, to 
institute an investigation which must outlive a Parlia- 
ment. The Nobl(‘ Lord has pi fact acknowledged, by 
his proposed subdivision, that it would be impossible 
for one committee to impiire into all the subjects 
wliich he would refer to it. Ar^l this impossibility 
he would e^ ade by an unconstitutional a lolation of 
t^(^sages of the llouse; as you. Sir, with fhe aiitho- 
rit^dui^Ao your opinions, have deelafred the propo- 
sition foiT.subdi\i<liiig a committee to be. I, on the 
other hand, in aceordaneo with ancient usage, pro])Ose 
that the House* shall it^edf nominate these separate 
committees^ 

My second objection is. Sir, that the Noble Lord’s 
notice, and tin* order made by the House yesterday 
upon it, do nut (*mbraee the pu pusp ^^hich 1 have in 
\icvv. To prove this, I might content myself Y>th a 
reference to the ^el 7 wo^jls of the instruction under 
which his proposed •committee is to proe(*ed. It is 
directed “to inquiri* into the state and description of 
gaols,* and other ]>laces of continement, and into the 
best method ofi ])roAiding for the reformation, as well 
as for the safe custody and jmnishment of oflenders.” 
Now, what is the^lain mt*aning of those ^‘Xprcssions ? 
Are they not the sjpne offenders, whose pufjisn^ 
ment as well as whose reformation and 'safe custody 
is contemplated ? And does not the insti’uction thus 

* Alderman Waithnuin. — lln. f*^^*** Uennet.^-^ Ed. 
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directly exclude tlie subject of Capital Punish- 
ment? The matter is too plain to be insisted on ; but 
must not the mcjinin^, in any fair and liberal con- 
struction, be taken to be, that the committee is to con- 
sider the reformation and safe custody of those of- 
fenders rof whom imprisonment foifma the Airhole or the 
greatest part of tlie punislnnent ^ It would be absurd 
to suppose that tlie question of Capital Punishment 
should bQ made an inferior branch of the se'condary 
question of imprisonments, and that tlie, great subject 
of Criminal Law sliould skulk info the commVttc»c 
under the cover of one vague and equivocal word. 
On these grounds, Sir,^I have a right to say that 
there is no comparison as 1o the convenience or the 
efficacy of the two modes of proceeding. 

Let us now see f.wliether my proposition casts a 
greater censure on the existing laws than his. Every 
motion for inquiry assumes that inquiry is necessary, 
— that some evil exists, which may be remecL'cd. 'Pho 
motion of the Noble Lord assumes thus mu(‘h : mine 
assumes no more; it easts no reflection on the law, or 
on the magistrates by whom it is administered. 

With respect to the question whether Secondary 
Punishments should be inquired into before we dis- 
pose of the Primary, 1 have to say, tliat in proposing 
the present investigation I have not been guided by 
my own feelings, nor have I trusted entirely to my 
own judgment. My steps^ have been directed and 
assured by former examjdea. • 

• The first of these is tlie notable one in 1750, when, 
in consequence of the alarm created by the increj^se of 
gtome sjiecies of crimi's a committee* was appointed 
“ to examine into and consider the state of the laws 
relating to fidonies, and to report to the House their 
t>pii|?on as to the defects of thpse laws, and as to the 
propriety of" amending or repealing them.” What 
docs the Noble Lfird say to this large reference, — this 
ample delegation, — (♦iiis attack on the laws of our 
ancestofs? Was ‘it made in bad times, by men of no 
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note, and of indifferent principles? I will mention 
the persons of whom the committee was composed : — 
tlicy were, Mr. Pelham, then Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer ; Mr. Pitt, afterwards |jord Chatham ; Mr. George 
(Jrenville, afterwards Lord Grenville ; Mr. Lyttlcton, 
and Mr. Charles Ttiwnsend, afterwards Secretaries of 
State ; and Sii Dudley Ryder, the Attorney-General, 
afterwards Chief- Justice of England. Those groat 
lawyers and statesmen will, at least, not be accused of 
having been, rash theorists, or, according to the new 
wotd. “ ultra-pliTlosophers.” But it will be 'thought 
renuirkable that those great men, who tv ere, in libe- 
rality, as suj)crior to som(‘ ;>tat(\sm(m of the present 
day, as in jiractieal wisdom they were not inferior to 
them, found two sessions necessary for the inquiry 
into which they had entered. first ^"solution to 

which those eminent and enlighteiuid individuals 
agreed, was, “ that it was reasonable to * \change the 
puni'^itJkmt of death for some oilier ackvjuate punish- 
ment.” ISueh a nsolution is a little more general and 
cvlensi\e than that which 1 shall venture to propose; 
— such a resolution, howevcT, did that committee, 
vested wit^i the powers which 1 have already de- 
scribed, recommend to the adoption* of the House. 
One circumstanci', not necessarily connected with my 
present motion, 1 will take the "'bnty of mentioning: 
— to that committ(*e the credit is due of having first 
denounced the Poor-law^ as the nur-^ery of crime. 
In this countiy paujferism and criim* have always ad- 
vanced in parallel lines, and with equal st(»ps. That 
coniniittcc imputed much evil to the divisions among 
parishes on account of the maintenanef* of the poor. 
That e mmittee, too, composed of practical men, as it 
was, made a staffment which some practical states- 
men of the present day will no doubt condemn f!» • 

large : — namely, “ that the increase of drinie was in a 
great measure to be attributed to the neglect of the 
education of the children of th^e poor.” A bill was 
brought in, founded on the resolutions of Jjie com- 
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mitteo, and passed this House. Tt was, however, ne- 
f^atived in the House of Lords, although not opj)Oscd 
by any of the great names of that day, — by any of the 
luminaries of that .House. Lord Hardwicke, for in- 
stance, did not o})pose a bill, the principal object of 
which was the subsTitution of hartl labour and impri- 
sonment for the pimi^iment of dcfth. 

In 1770, another alarm, occasioned by the increase 
of a certain species of crime, led to the ap])ointment, 
on the 27th of No'^ember in that A'(‘ar, of another 
committee of the same kind, of which Sir Cha*/les 
Saville, Sir William Meredith, Mr. Fox, Mr. Serjeant 
Glynn, Sir Charh's Biinbury, and oth(‘rs, were mem- 
bers. To that com mi (tee the reference* was nearly the 
same as that which T am now pro])osing ; though mine 
be the more contrr»*(ed one. That committee Avas 
occupied for t^'o years with the branch oi* the general 
incpiiry Avhich the Noble Lord proposc's to add to the 
already excessive labours of an existing Qcfiiimtkw 
In the {second session they brought their lejK)rt to 
maturity ; and, on that report, a bill was introduced 
for the repeal of eight or ten statutes, Avhieh bill j)assed 
the House of Commons Avithout o])position I do not 
mean to enter ^-nto the jiiinute liistory of that ])ill, 
Avhich Avas throAvn out in the House of Lords. Tt met 
Avith no hostility from the great ornaments of the 
House of Lords of that day. Lord Camden and Lord 
Mansfield ; but it was necessarily opposed by others 
whom I will not name, and Avhost* names aauII be un- 
knoAvn to posterity. 

Sir, it is ujK)!! tliCNC precedents that T have formed, 
and that I bring forAva' 1 my motion. 1 have shoAvn 
that th(‘ step I jjroposcd to take ^aecords Avith the 
usage of ParMament in the best of times, but that if 
tTP^^low th(* plan rccommeudcid by the Noble Lord, 
wo cannot effect the purpose which we have in view 
Avithout evading or a iolatiiig the usage of Parliament. 
Accepting, ther«*fore, bis concession, that a committee 
ought t<? be ai»poihted for this investigation, here I 
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might take my stand, and challenge him to drive me 
from this ground, which, with all his talents, he 
would liiid some difficulty in doing. But 1 feel that 
there is a great diflerence between our rcsjiective 
situations; and that, although he hist night contented 
himself wil^i statin^j the e\iLs which exist, yritliout 
ad\(Tting to the other essential part of my })roposal 
for a Pai liamentary*inquiry, — namely, the probability 
of a rctiiedy, — I must take a ditferent course. Al- 
though I cannot say tliat T agree with my Honourable 
Frij'iul, vvho^a}^ that a Select Committee is not the 
proper mode of iu\estigating this subject, yet I 
agree with him that there fire two things necessary to 
justify an iinestigation, whelhher by a committee, or 
in any other nuinner : — the first is, the existence* oF an 
evil ; <he s(»eond is, the ])robabilil^ of a remedy. Far, 
therefore, from tie»iting the sacred falg’n' reared by 
our ancestors more lightly, I approach it more re- 
vei^Py^tlnin docs the Noble J.a)rd. J should not 
have daj'd, merely on account of the number of 
offences, TO institute an impiiry into the state of the 
Criminal Law, iiiih'ss, while 1 saw the defects, J had 
also wiliiin >iew, not the certainly of a remedy (for 
that would •lie loo much to asseit), but some strong 
probability, that the law may be remWed more effi- 
cient, and a ch(*ck be given to tl»at which has alarmed 
all good men, — the incrcfise ol criTiie. While 1 do 
what 1 think it v\as lh<* bouuden duty of the Noble 
Lord to have dom*, I tiu^ 1 shall not be told that 1 
am a rash s])eculator, — that I am holding out impu- 
nity to criminals, or foreslnidowing what he is pleased 
to calf “ a golden age for crime.” Sir Dudley Ryder, 
at the head of the criminal jurisprudence of the 
country, find Serjeant (Bynn, th(» Recorder of Lon- 
don, — an office that unhappily has the most exte^il.x 9 » 
experience of the a dnfinist ration jof Criminal Law in 
the world, — ^botli believed a remedy to the evil in 
question to be practicable, and recommended it as 
necessary ; and under any generkl reprobation which 
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the Noble Lord may apply to such men, I shall not be 
ashamed to be included. 

I must now, vSir, mention what my object is not, in 
order to obviate the misapprehensions of over-zealous 
supporters, and t\ii misrepresentations of desperate 
opponents. I do n(»t pro]) 0 '^e to f^rm a if ^w criminal 
code. Altog(»ther to abolish a system of law, ad- 
mirable in its prineipk*, interwoven with the habits of 
the English people, and under which the^ ha/e long 
and liapjhly livc'd, is a proposition very remote from 
my notions of legislation, and would bt too extravagant 
and ridiculous to be for a moment listen(Hl to. Neither 
is it my intention to ])roposo the abolition of the 
punishment of death, l hold the right of inflicting 
that punishment <o b(' a part of th(‘ rights of self- 
defence, with widely soeiety as wcdl as individuals are 
endowed. I Ifold it to be, like all other punisliments, 
an evil when unnecessary, but, like any other evil 
employed to remedy a^greater e\ il, capable of ly> lA^hg 
a good. Nor do I wish to take away th(j( light of 
pardon from the Crown. On the contrary, my object 
is, to restore to the Crown the practical use of that 
right, of which the usage of modern times has nearly 
deprived it. ^ ' 

The declaration may appear singular, but I do not 
aim at realising any universal principle. My object 
is, to bring the letter of the law more near to its 
practice, — to make the execution of tlu' law form the 
rule, and the remission of iis p(‘naltu*s the exception. 
Although I do not expect that a system of law can 
be so graduated, that it can be applied to every case 
without the intervention of a diseretipnary power, I 
hope to S(*e an effect produced on the vicious, by the 
steady manner in which the law Xrhall bo enforced. 
JB Ek tymain part of the reform which 1 should propose 
would be, to 'transfer to the btaluU* book the improve- 
ments which the wisdom of modern times has intro- 
duced intQ the practice of the law. But T must add, 
that even in tlu vase oi some of that practice with 
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which the feelin^^s of good men are not in unison, I 
should propose such* a reform as would correct that 
anomaly. It is one of the greatest evils which can 
befall a country when the Criminal Law and the vir- 
tuous feeling of the commuAity are* in hostility to each 
other. Thyy cannpt be long a1| variance without 
injury to one, — perhaps to both. One of my objects 
is to approximate *t hem ; — to make good men the 
smxiou»supporters of the Criminal Law, and to restore, 
if it has been injured, that ssealous attachment to the 
law^in general, which, even in the most tempestuous 
times of our history, has distinguished the people of 
England among the nations of the world. 

llaving mad(‘ these few general remarks, 1 will 
now, Sir, enter into a ft'vv illustrative details. It is 
not my intention to tollow the Noble Lord in his 
inquiry into the causes of the increase j:)f crimes. I 
think that his statement last night was in the main 
jus? candid. I agree with^hini, tha it is con- 
solatory Jo remark, that the crime.^ in which so rapid 
an incre^e has been obs(»rvable, are not those of the 
blackest dye, or of the nio'^t terocious character; that 
they are not those which would the most deeply stain 
and dibhonefUr tlie ancient moral character of English- 
men ; that they are crimes against property alone, and 
are to be view(*d as the result of the distresses, rather 
than of the depravity of the coniiAAUiftty. I also firmly 
believe, that some of the caiisc'^ of increased crinle are 
temporary. But the Jlobk^Lord and I, while wo agree 
in this proposition, are thus whimsically situated: — 
he does not think that some of these (*auses are tem- 
porary which I conceive to be so ; while, on the other 
hand, lu* sets down some as temporary, which 1 believe 
to be permanent. •As to the increase of forgery, for 
example (which I mention only by way of illustraUc..)^ 
I had hoped that wheif cash payif^ents should b^ re- 
stored, that crime would be diminished. ]3ut the 
Noble Lord has taken pains t® dissipate that delusion, 
by asserting that the withdrawal (ff such a mass of 
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paper from circulation would be attended with no such 
beneficial consequences. According to him, the pro- 
gress of the country in manufactures and wealth, is 
one of the principal causes of crime. But is our pro- 
gress in manufactures a/id wealth to be arrested? 
Does the Noble Lof'd ini^gine, tli^t there (exists a per- 
manent' and augmenting cause nf crime, — at once in- 
creasing with our prosperity, and undermining it 
through its cttecta on the morals of the people/? Ac- 
cording tl) him, tli(‘ increase of great cities would form 
another cause of crime. This caus^,/ at least, cannot 
diminish, for great cities are the natiii'al consequences 
of inanufact iiriiig and (‘ommercial greatness. In speak- 
ing, howcN cr, of the population of London, he has 
fallen into an error. Altliough London is positively 
larger now than it was in 17(K), it is relatively smaller : 
— altliough it has since that time become the greatest 
commercial city in Europe, — the capital of an empire 
whose colonies exte^nd o\er every (juartej, o£^}\o 
world, — London i** not so populous now, \Mtli refer- 
ence to the population of the whoh* kingdom, as it 
was in the reign of William 111. 

It ia principally to those causes of criin(», which 
arise out of errors in policy or legislation, that I wish 
to draw the aticntiou of Earliaimmt. Among other 
subjects, it may be a question whether the laws for 
the protection of the property called “game,” lia\e 
not created a clandestine traffic higlily injurious to the 
morals of the labouring clftsses., 1 am happy to find 
that that subjeet is to lx* taken up by my Honourable 
Friend the IVI ember for Hertfordshire *, who will draw 
to it the attention which every jnoposition of his 
desenwes. A smuggling traffic of another species, 
although attended with nearly tlm same ctfects, has 
fostered by some of the existing laws relating 
to llie revenue. 1 would propose no diminution of 
revenue, for unfortunately we can spare none: but 


♦ The Iluaou/nblc Thomas Brand. — Ed. 
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the^ Are sdme taias ithich piMace no revenue, aftd 
which were never intehded to produce any, but which 
are^ nevertheless, very detrimental. The cumbrous 
system of ^awba^ks, and , protecting duties, is only a 
bounty on^emi^gltag. Poachen^ and smugglers are 
the two bcflics which malcfalctors are pidncijially 
recruited. The st^te whloh does not seek to remedy 
the$6 diseifse^ gnilty of Its own deatructipn, 
Ancfther I must mention : for, Jiewing it 

as I do, it would be uiiparddnable to omit it. On Cx- 
anyning the summary of crimes which has been laid on 
the table, it appears that it was in 1808 that the great 
increase of crime took place. The number of crimes 
since that time has never fallen below the number of 
that year; although subsequent years have Varied 
among one another. But it is ejiremely remarkable, 
and is, indeed, a most berious and alarm tog fact, that 
tlie year 1808 was precisely tlio p(»riod wh n the great 
issu^’of^the Bank of England ly‘gan. As it has been 
observeji in the “ Ltdlor to the Biirht Honourabl (3 
Memberfbr the Uni^ ersilj of Oxford,”* a work which 
has been already mentioned in this House (the author f 
of which, although he lias concealed his name, cannot 
conceal his talents, and liis singular jmion of ancient 
learning with modern science), it nas at that time 
thaj^pauperism and poor rates icreased*. Pauperism 
and crime, as I have before said, go hand in, hand. 
Both were* propelled by the immense issues of Bailk 
paper in 1808. By •those ishues the value of the one- 
pound note was reduced to fourteen shillings. Every 
labhigror, by he knew not what mysterious power, — 
by causes which he could not discover or comprehend, 
— found his wages diminished at least in the propor- 
tion of a third, fl’o enemy had ravaged.thc country ; 
no inclement season had blasted the produce cf uiff 
soil ; but his comforts* were curtailed, ahd his enjoys 

♦ The Riaht Honourable Roberf Pejl. — Ed. 
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ments destroyed by the operation of the paper system, 
— which was to him like the workings of a malignant 
fiend, that could bo traced only in their effects. Gan 
any one doubt that this diminution of the income of 
BO many individual^, from the highest to the lowest 
classes of society, wis one of the ohief sources of the 
increase of crime ? , 

There is one other secondary cau^c of crime, which 
I hope wo have at length seriously determined to re- 
move ; — t mean the state of our prisons. They never 
were fitted for reformation by a wis^* system of dis- 
cipline : but that is now become an inferior subject of 
complaint. Since the number of criminals have out- 
grown the size of our prisons, comparatively small 
offender^ have be(*n trained in tlu^ra to the contempla- 
tion of atrocious erinje. Happily this tenible source of 
evil is more than any other within our roach. Prison 
discipline may fail in reforming offenders: but it is 
our own fault if it further corrupts them. 

But the main ground which I take is this,-^-that the 
Criminal Law is not so efficacious as it mi^t be, if 
temperate aiifl prudent alterations in it were made. 
It is well known that there ai’c two hundred capital 
felonies on the statute book; but it ma/ not bo so 
familiar to tlic House, that by the Eeturiis for London 
and Middlesex, it appears that iroin 1749 to 1819, a 
term of seventy years, there are only twenty-five 
sorts of felonies for which any individuals have been 
executed. So that there are a hundred and seventy- 
five capital felonies respecting which the punishment 
ordained by various statutes has not been inflicted. 
In the thirteen years Tnce 1805, it appears that there 
are only thirty descriptions of felonies on which there 
have been any capital convictions thioughout England 
■^nd^Wales. So that there are a hundred and seventy 
feloniejs croatl*d by Hw, on which not one capital con- 
viction has taken place. This rapidly increasing dis- 
cordance between tiic letter and the practice of the 
Qriminql Law, ar6se m the best times of our history. 
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and, in my opinion, out of ono of its most glorious and 
happy events. As I take it, the most important con- 
sequence of the Revolution of 1688, was the establish- 
ment in this country of a .Parliamentary government. 
That event, however, has been kttended by ono in- 
convenient — the •unhappy facility afforded .to legis- 
lation. Every Mepiber of Parliament has had it in 
his power to indulge his whims and caprices on that 
subject; and if he could not do any thiqg else, he 
could create a capital felony ! The anecdotes which 
I have heard of this sliameful and injurious facility, I 
am almost ashamed to repeat. Mr. Buiko once told 
me, that on a certain occasv)n, when he was leaving 
the House, one of the messengers called him back, and 
on his saying that he was going on urgent business, 
replied, “ Oh! it will not keep jou a single moment, 
it is only a felony without bench t of« clergy!” lie 
also assured me, that altliough, as may jc imagined, 
frofi'^irh political career, he wan not oft in entitled to 
ask favmir from the ministry of the day, lie was per- 
suaded xiiat his int(*re^t was at any time good enough 
to obtain their assent to tJie (rcation of a fdony with- 
out benefit of clergy. This facility of granting an in- 
crease of flic seventy of the la.v tQ every proposer, 
with the most impartial disregard of political con- 
siderations, — this unfortunate . icij/ ty, arose at a time 
when the humane feelings ot the country weye only 
yet ripening amidst the di^usion of knowledge. Hence 
originated the final ^separation between the letter and 
the practice of the law ; for both the government and 
tJio nation revolted from the exi^cution of laws .which 
were regarded, not as the results of calm deliberation 
or consummate wisdom, but rather as the fruit “of a 
series of perveri# and malignant accidents, impelling 
the adoption of temjjorary and short-sighted ^xp^*" 
dients. The reverence, thereforoi gcner&lly due to old 
establishments, cannot belong to such laws. 

This most singular, and &ost injurious opposition 
of the legislative enactments, an^ thbir judicial enforce- 
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ment) has repeatedly attracted the attention of a dis- 
tinguished individual, who unites in himself every 
quality that could render him one of the greatest orna- 
ments of this House, and whom, as ho is no longer a 
member, T may be i^ermitted to name, mean Sir 
William .(Irant, — a enan who can never belmentioned 
by those who know him without tlio expression of their 
admiration — a man who is an honour, not merely to 
the profession which lie has adorned but to the* ago in 
which he lives — a man who is at once the greatest 
master of reason and of the power of* entorcing it„i— 
whose sound judgment is accompanied by the most 
perspicuous comprel tension, — whose views especiaDy 
on all subjeels eonneeted with k^gislation, or the ad- 
ministration of the hiw, are dirccietl by the jtrofoundest 
wisdom, — whom no j^ne ever a])proaclie& without feel- 
ing his snpei*iojt;ily, — who only wants the two vices of 
ostentation and ambition (vices contemned by the 
retiring simplicity and noble mode.->ty of his .^lOCure) 
to render his liigli talents and attainments mofe popu- 
larly attractive. We have his authority for tlib asser- 
tion, that tlie principle of the Criminal Law is dia- 
metrically opposite to its practice. On one occasion 
particularly, when his attention was called to the 
subject, he declared it to be impossible “that both 
the law and tlic ^)ractice could be right; that the 
toleration of such discoid was an anomaly that ought to 
be removed ; and that, as tlie law might be brought to 
an accordance with the piactice, but the jiractice could 
never be brought to an accordance with the law, the 
law ought tf» be altcied for a wiser and more hupiane 
system.” At another ^ime, llio same ^^minent indi- 
vidual used the lomarkable expression, “ that during 
the last century, there had been a general confederacy 
pimecutors, witnesses, counsel, juries, judges, and 
^ t)iAJ|i(SviBe]^s of the Crown, to prevent the execution of 
th^jCriminal Law.” Is it fitting that a system should 
continue which the whole* body of the intelligent com- 
munity combine to*fc^ist, as a disgrace to our naturq 
and nation ? 
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Sir, I feel that I already owe much to the indulgence 
of the House, and I assure you tliat I shall be as 
concise as the circumstances of the case, important as 
it confessedly is, will allow ; and more especially in 
the details attendant upon it. The Noble Lord last 
night dwedft much tipon the consm^uenccS of transi- 
tion from war to p^^fice in the multiplication of crimes ; 
but, upon consulting experience, 1 do not iind that his 
positioh is borne out. It is not true that crime always 
diminishes during a state of war, or that it always 
inareases after* its conclusion. Jii the Seven-Years' 
War, indeed, tlie number of crimes was augmented, — 
decreasing after its termiipition. Tliey were more 
numerous) in tlie seven years preceding the American 
War, and continued to advance, not only during tliose 
hostilities, but, 1 am ready to ad^nit, afttu the restora- 
tion of peace. It is, however, quite itf)rrect to state, 
that tiicro was no augmentation of eriim hich much 
outJUii the i)rogross of pojmJation until within about 
the las^ twenty, and more e»^])ccially within the last 
ten yerfs ; and that the ani»inentation which has taken 
place is cajiablo of being accounted for, without any 
disparagement to tlie ancient and jieculiar jirobity of 
the Britihfi character. ^ 

As to the variations which have taken place in the 
administration of the law, wit’ respect to the propor- 
tion of the executions to tlic convictions, some qf them 
have certainly been remarkable. Under the various 
administrations of the supreme olKct* of the law, down 
to the .time of Lord Thurlow, the proportion of execu- 
tion.s to convictions w'a'^ for the most part uniform. 
Lord Kosslyi^ was the first Chancollor under whose 
administration a great <liminution of executions as 
compared with fjfinvictions, is to bo remarked ; and 
this I must impute, not only to the gentle disp^itios^ 
of that distinguished* lawyer, bi*t to the liberaftty of* 
those principles which, however unfashionable they 
may now have become, werd entertained by his early 
connexions. Under Lord Rosiflyit’s admini^ration 
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the law, the proportion of executions was ^dimini6hod 
to one in eight, one in nine, and finally as low as one 
in eleven. ' 

But, Sir, to the Noble Lord’h argument, grounded 
on the diminution iii' tlie number of executions, I wish 
to say a few word's. « If we div ide primes i^to various 
sorts, separating tlie higlier from t{ie inferi( r offences, 
we shall find, tliat with respect to the smaller Monies, 
the proportion of exeiuitioiis to convictions ha's been 
one in twenty, one in tbirtv, and in one year, only one 
in sixty. In the lii«rliei felonies (with the exception 
of burglary and robbery, which are peculiarlycircum- 
stancerl) the law has b(‘ep unifoiinly executed. The 
Noble Lord’s statement, therefore, is applicable only to 
the first mentioned cLiss ; and a dc liision would be the 
result of its being applied umpialifieilly to the whole 
criminal code. « 

For the* sake of clearness, I will divide the crimes 
ag«ainst whicJi our p(‘nal code denounces capital ptlBish- 
ments into thiee ekisseb. In the first of these I in- 
clude minder, and nuirdeious offimces, or snch\ffcnccs 
as are likely to lead to muider, such , as shooting or 
stabbing, with a view to the malicious destruction of 
human life : — in^thc e cases tlie law is in \ ariably exe- 
cuted. In the second class apjiear arson, highway- 
robb(‘ry, piracy, and other offences, to the number of 
nine or ten, which it is not necessar), and which it 
would be painful, to specifv: — on tlu*se, at present, 
the law is carried into effect in a gseat many instances. 
In these two first divisions T will admit, for the pre- 
sent, that it would be unsafe to propose any alteration. 
Many of tin* crimes comprehended in them ought to 
be punished with death. Whatever attacks the life or 
the dwelling qf man deserves '^uch a^punishment ; and 
^^am PCI suaded that a patient and calm investigation 
^woula remove the objections of a number of well- 
meaning persons who are » f a contrary opinion.* 

I • 

^ This passage is l^H; fiitaet on account of the momentous 
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But looking from these offences at the head of the * 
ciiminaJ code to the other extremity of it, 1 there find 
a diird class of offences, — some connected with frauds 
of various kinds, but others of the most frivolous and 
fantastic description, — amounting in number to about 
one bundled and fifty, against Tv^ieh the punishment 
of death i still denounced by the law, although never 
carried ii^o efh^ct. Indeed, it would be most absurd 
to suppose* that an execution would in such cases be 
now loleialed, uhen one or ^ two instances even in 
f(*rnKT tini*s »\cited the disgust and horror of all good 
men. Tliere can l)e no doubt — even Iho Noble Lord, 

I apprehend, will not dispute — tliat such capital 
felonies should be expunged from our Statute Book as 
a disgrace to it. Can any man tliink, for instance, 
that such an otfence as that of eiitting down a hop 
vine or a young tree in a genthmian’s j>leasiiri‘ ground 
should remain punishable with deatJj Th* ’‘Black 
Alt,” as it is called, alone erf;;ited about t\tenty-one 
capital, felonies, — souk* of them of tJie most absurd 
dcserifftion. Hearinir particular weapons, — having 
the face blackened at ni«ht, — and b(*ing found dis- 
guised upon the liigh road, — were some of them. So 
that if a*gentleman is going to a m.i‘‘(juerade, and is 
obliged to pass along a liighway, Ik* is liable, if de- 
tected, to be hanged without beneJi of clergy ! Who, 
again, can endun* the id<*a tliat S man is exposed to 
the punishment of deatli tor such an otfence as cutting 
the head of a dsh^jioiuft' Sir, then are many more 
capital felonies of a similar natun*, which are the relics 
of hS'i'barous times, and vvliich are disgraceful to the 
character of thin king and enlightened people. For such 
ofiencos punishments quite adequate and sufficiently 
numerous woul^emain. It is undoubj;edly true, that 
for the last seventy ^cars no capital punishment htt? • 
been iniliefed for such offences ^ the statutes d&ounc* 

nature of its subject-matter, but* the speaker lias evidently been 
here too loosely reported — Ei». * “ 
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ing thorn are therefore needless. And I trust I sliffl 
never live to sec the day wlien any member of this 
House will rise and maintain that a punishment 
avowedly needless ought to be continued. 

The debateablo ground on this subject is afforded 
by a sort of middle^ class of offci^ces, eo]|Bistiug of 
larcenies *and frauds of a heinous kind, although not 
accompanied with violence and terror. It is no part 
of my proposal to take away the dibcretioii which is 
reposed in the judicial authorities respecting these 
offences. Nothing in my mind would be more iiai- 
prudent than to esfabli'^li an undiwiating rule of law, 
— a rule that in many oa-ses would have a more 
injurious and unjust o]>eration than can easily be im- 
agined. J do not, tli(‘r(‘for(», ]>r()pose in any degree to 
interfiTC with the discretion of the judges in cases in 
which the punish niei ft of death ought, under certain 
aggravated eireumstauce^ to utlaeh, but only to exa- 
mine whether or not it is lit that death should remain 
as the punishment expressly dij'(»cted by the Jaw for 
offences, which in its adminibiration are iieveit even 
under circuuistaiici's of the greatc*bt aggravation, 
more severely punished th-iii with various periods of 
transportation. 

It is impobsihle to advert to tin* nocchsityof reform- 
ing this part of the hiw, v\ ithout calling to mind the 
efforts of that higluy distinguished and universally 
lamentc'd individual, })y whom the attention of Par- 
liament was so often roused to the subject of our 
penal code. Towards that excellent man 1 felt all the 
regard which a friendship of twenty years’ duration 
naturally inspired, combine I with the r^jspect which 
his eminently superior understanding irresistibly 
claimed. But I need not describe his^i..ieritb ; to them 
afnple msticc lias been already done by tlie unanimous 
«.'oice the Empire, seconded by the opinion of all the 
good men of all nations, — and especially by the eulo- 
gium of the Honourable Member for Brambcr whose 

’ c * Mr. Wilbcrforcc. — Ed. 
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kindred virtues and kindred eloquence enable him 
justly to appreciate tlio qualities of active philan- 
thropy and profound Avisdom. I trust the Houbo will 
bear witli me if, while touching on this subject^ 1 can- 
not restrain myself from feebly ex|)ro8sing my admir- 
ation for thi individual by whose l^mcv oleut exertions 
it has bcentons(*ci .ij(‘d. There was, it is well known, 
an extraordjiary degree of original sensibility belong- 
ing to ftie enaracler of my lameiitcd Friend, jrombined 
with the greatest moral pnri1|', and inflexibility of 
public principh* ; buU}et, with these rlcnieiits, it is 
indi'^putably tnu*, tlial his conduet as a statc'Mnan was 
always controll(*d by a ‘^omgd judgment, duly and 
deliberately weighing e\ery consideration of legisla- 
tive expediency and practical policy. Tins was re- 
markably shown in liis cveiti^ms respct»ing the 
criminal code. Fn his endeavours t« j*( scuo his 
country from the disgrace arising out of the luiracter 
of that code, he no\cr indulged iikany visionary views; 
— he was at once humcine and just, — geiieioiis and 
wise. M^ith all that aidoiir of tcnqiei ament with 
which he unceasingly puisiied the public good, never 
was there a lefoimer moic circ ui*i'*])(*ct in his means, 
— more prudent in his did; — and j( I all his pro- 
positions wen* opposed. Ill one tJnng, however, he 
hiicceeded, — he redeemed his conojry from a great 
disgrace, by putting a stop to that caieer of improvi- 
dent and cruel legislatioji, which, from b(*ssion to 
session, was multiplying caintal felonies. Sir, while 
private virtue and public wortli an* disting uiahed 
among men, the memory of Sir Samu(*l Itomilly will 
remain consecBiiled in the history of humanity. Ac- 
cording to the views of niy lamented Frieiitl, the 
punishment of ddfth ought not to attadi by law to 
any of those offences ^for which transportation's 
sufficient punishment, and for wImcIi, in •the ordinary 
administratiou of the law by the judges, transport- 
ation alone is indicted. Id that view 1 entirely 
concur. “ * 
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I will not now enter into any discussion of the 
doctrine of Dr. Paley with respect to the expediency 
of investing judges with the power of inflicting death 
even for minor oflenccs, where, in consequence of the 
character of tlic oflbnce and of the offender, some par- 
ticular good may epp^'ar to be r |)romi!!.»i from the 
example of such a ])unibhment on, a iniscl^vous indi- 
vidual. Tlie question is, whether the general good 
derived by society from the existence* of sucll a state 
of the law is so grea\ as to Exceed the, evil. And 1 
may venture* to express my conjriction, that the rosult 
of such an iiujuiry as that which I propose will be 
to sJiow, that the balance of advantage is decidedly 
against the continuance of the existing system. The 
late Lord CMiief Justice of the Common Pl(‘as*, whose 
authority is undoul^edly enlitled to great considera- 
tion in di'ocuving this question, expressed an opinion, 
that if the punishment of deatli for certain crimes 
were inflicted only ip one case out of sixty, yet that 
the chance of having to umh'rgo such a pi^nisliment 
must serve to Impose an additional terror oh the ill- 
disposed, and so operate to i)reveiit the eommission of 
crime. But I, on the contrary, maintain^ that such a 
terror is not liVly to arise out of this mode of admi- 
nistering the law. I am persuaded that a different 
result must ensue; because this cliflbrenee in the 
punishment of the same otH'iiee must naturally en- 
courage a calculation in tlie mind of a person disposed 
to commit crime, of the inanifoltb chances of escaping 
its penalties. Tt must also operate on a malefactor’s 
mind in diminution of the terrors of transportation. 
Exulting at his (»seap(* from the more dreadful in- 
fliction, joy and triumph must absorb bis faculties, 
eclipsing an/1 obscuring those aj)^eheiisions and re- 
■grete with which he would othei’wiso have contem- 
pUl^the leaser pcimlty, and inducing him, like Cicero, 

t«lWtlsid(*r exile as a refuge rather than as a punish- 
‘ 

^ bir Vicaiy Gibbs. — Ed. 
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ment. In support of this opinion I will quote the 
authoritj of one who, if I cannot describe him as an 
eminent lawyer, all will agree was a man deeply 
skilled in human nature, as well as a most active and 
experienced magistrate, — I allude to the celebrated 
Henry Fielding. In a work of ^lis, published at the 
period whfc the fyst Parliam(»ntary inquiry of this 
nature wasmn progress, intituled “ A Treatise on the 
Causes^ of Crime,” there is this observation; — 
single pardoji excites a greato) degree of hope in the 
mikds of criminals than twenty (‘\cciitions excite of 
fear.*’ Now this arirunient I consider to be quite ana- 
logous to that which I ha\e, jiibt u^ed with reference 
to the opinion of the late Chief Justice of the Com- 
mon Pleas, because the ehanee of c‘seape from deatli, 
in either case, is but too apt to djslotlge all thought of 
the inferior punishments. , 

But, Sir, another most important consid lation is, 
the etteet which the existing ^y^l(»m of law has in 
deterring injured persons tioin coninu ncing prosecu- 
tions, aAd witnesses tjom coming f()rA\ard in support of 
tliem. Ihe ehane(\s of escape are thus multiplied by 
a system which, while it <liscoui :ig(*s the prosecutpr, 
increases tli(» temptations of tli(‘ ulh n^hr. The better 
part of mankind, in those gi.i\e and i (^fleeting moments 
which the probccution for a capita’ ofh iic(* must always 
bring with it, frequently slnuik from the task imposed, 
on them. The indisposition to ])rosecut(* while the 
laws continue '^o sew-'i’c, is matter of public notoriety. 
This has been evinced in \arious cabos. It is not long 
sinco«an act of Gcoi’gg TI., for iiiescrving bleaching- 
gp:ounds from* depredation, w as repealed on the pro- 
position of Sir Samuel Bomilly, backed by a petition 
from the proprirtbrs of those grounds, vyho expressed 
their unwillingnesb to pros/‘ente while tlio lawfc cott--' 
tinued so severe, and who repucscntcd that, bj' the ^ 
impunity thus given to otFenders, their property was 
left coiujiaratively unprotefctod. An eminent city 
banker has also been \cry rcctentiy heard jjp declare 
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in this House that bankers frequently declined to 
prosecute for the forgery of their notes in consequence 
of the law which denounced the punishment of death 
against such an offence. It is notorious that the 
concealment of a bankrupt’s effects is very seldom 
prosecuted, because the law pronounces tiiat to be a 
capital offence : it is undoubtedly, howejfer, a great 
crime, and would not ho allowed to enjo|L such com- 
parative impunity were the law less severe. 

There is another ^ rong fact on this subject, to 
which 1 may lefer, as illiisl rating the general im- 
pression resp(*cting tlie Criminal Law; — I mean the 
Act which was passed ii? 1812, by wliich all previous 
enactments of capital punishments for offences against 
the revenue not s|)e(*ili(*d in it wei*e rc])ealcd. That 
Act 1 understand vvas introduced at the instance of 
certain ulficers of the revenue. And why? — but 
because from tlie excessive se\crityof the then ex- 
isting revenue Ians, the collectors of the revenue 
themselves found that tliey were utterly inefficient. 
But I have the highest official authority to'^ sustain 
my view of the eriiniiial code. 1 have the authority of 
tlie late Chief Baron of the Exchequer, Sir Archibald 
Macdonald, who, w hen he ludd the office of Attorney- 
General, which li(* discharged with so much honour to 
himself, and advantage to the country, distinctly ex- 
pressed his con cur renet* in the opinion of Lord Bacon 
that great ])enHlties dea<lenecl the force of the laws. 

The Iluuse will still bear in mind, that I do not 
call for the entire abolition of the punishment of 
death) but only for its abolition in those cases in 
which it is very rarely, and ought never to be, carried 
into effect. In those cases I propose to institute other, 
Inilder, but more inv ariable punishffients. The courts 
^ lavi'' should, in some cases, be armed with the awful 
■’ au^hcft'ity of taking jeway life ; but in order to render 
that authority fully imj)ressive, I am convinced that 
the punishment of death should be abolished where 
inferior punishmenvs lire not only applicable, but aro 
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^ usually applied. Nothing indeed can, in my opinion, 
be more injurious than tlio f?equency with which the 
sentence of death is at the present time pronounced 
from the judgment-seat, with all the solemnities pre- 
scribed on touch an occasion, wheil it is evident, even 
to those a^minst wiiom it is denounced, tha^ it will 
never be (ferried i\jto effect. Wlienevcr that awful 
authority, -4 the jurisdiction over life and death, is 
disarmed or its terrors by such a formality-, the law 
is depri\ed oj’ its bcn(*ticent (m<Jrgy, and society of its 
neoilful defence. 

Sir William (Irant, in a report of one of his speeches 
which lhav<» seen, olw'rves,,“ that the great utility 
of the punishment of death consists in the horror 
which it is naturally calculated to excite* against the 
criminal : and (hat all penal laws ought to b«* in uni- 
son with tli(* public feeling; for that Vr hen (hey are 
not so, and especially >^h(‘ii they are too s(\ore, the 
influence of exainph* i> lost, sympatliy being excitcjd 
towards the ctiininal, >\hilc horror prevails against 
the lawi^^ Such indeed w.is also the impression of Sir 
William Blackstoiie, of Mr. Fo\, and ol‘Mr. l^itt. It 
is also the ()])inioii of Loid (jlren\ille, exjiressed in a 
speech * as *distinguibh(*d for foreibh*, r<*asoning, pro- 
found wisdom, and magnifieent elo(jii(mce, as any that 
1 have ever heard. 

It must undoubtedly happen, even in the best jregu- . 
latod conditions of soci(*t}. that the laws will be some- 
times at variance Avifh the opinions and feelings of 
good men. But that, in a country like Great Britain, 
they should remain jiejrmaiieiitly in a state not less 
inconsistent with obviouto policy than with the senti- 
ments of all the enlightened and respc*ctable classes of 
the community, iirtndced scarcely eredibje. I should 
not be an advocate for^thc rep(*al of any law be<^use - 
it happened to be in opposition* to temporary ^pre*> 

* Since piihlL»hcd by Mr. Bnbil Montagu, in his Collections On 
the Ftmishmont of Death. — Do. • • ^ 
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judices: but 1 object to the laws to which I hay^ 
alluded, because they a^e inconsistent with the deli« 
berate and permanent opinion of the public. In all 
nations an aj^reement between the laws and the gene- 
ral feeling of those* who are subject to them is essen- 
tial to tjieir efficacy : but this apreemcntc becomes of 
unspeakable importance in a country ii4 which the 
charge of executing the laws is committal in a great 
measure tp the peo])le themselves. ' * 

I know not how tj,.* contemplate, without serious 
apprehension, the consecpumces that may attend tthe 
prolongation of a bjsteiu like th(* present. It is my 
anxious dcbire to lemove, before they become insu- 
perable, the iinp(‘(liinents that are already in the way 
of our civil government. My object is to make the 
laws popular, — to r(j(*on(ile them with public opinion, 
and thus to redeem tludr character. It is to render 
the execution of them easy, — (he terror of them over- 
whelming, — tlie cffici'icy of them complete, — that I 
implore the House to give to this subject their most 
grave consideration. 1 beg leave to reminVl them, 
that Sir William Illackstoiie has already pointed out 
the indispensable necessity under which juries fre- 
quently labour pf committing, in estimating the value 
of stolen property, what he calls “pious perjuries.” 
The resort to this practice in one of the wisest insti- 
tutions of the country, so clearly indicates the public 
feeling, that to every wise statesman it must afford an 
instructive lesson. The just and» faithful administra- 
tion of the law in all its branches is the great bond of 
society, — the point at which authority and obedience 
meet most nearly. If ihoso who hold the reins of 
government, instead of attempting a remedy, content 
themselves Mfrith vain lament ation^*^at the growth of 
*erintf, — ^if they refuse to conform the laws to the opi*- 
nions and dispositions of the public mind, that growth 
must continue to spre id among us a just alarm. 

With ’respect to petitions upon this subject, I have 
reason ip believe Hhat, in a few days, many will be 
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presented from a body of men intimately connected 
with the administration^ of the Criminal Law, — T mean 
the magistracy of the countiy, — ^praying for its revi- 
sion. Among that body 1 understand that but little 
difference of opinion prevails, and that when their 
petitions shall be lyescntcd, they^will be foiyad sub- 
scribed byi^any of^ the most respectable individuals 
in the empi^ as to moral character, enlightened talent, 
and gcheralloonsideratioii. I (tfd not, however, think 
it right to postpone my motionifor an inquiry so im- 
poi;t^ant untif tnosc petitions snould be actually laid 
on the table. T sliould, indeed, liave felt extreme re- 
gret if the consideration ol'^tliis question had been 
preceded by petitions drawn up and agrecnl to at 
popular and tumultuary assemblies. No one can bo 
more unwilling than myself to see any proceeding 
that can in the slightest degreC inteijlere with the 
calm, deliberate, and dignitied confide I’atio i of Par- 
liament, more especially on a sulj^*(‘(*t of this nature. 

The Petition Irom the (^ity of Ijondon, hhAvever, 
ought be considered in another light, and is entitled 
to peculiar attention. It proce(‘ds from magistrates 
accustomed to administer justict' in a populous metro- 
polis, and -ftrlio necessarily posses', veiy great experi- 
ence. It proceeds from a body of most respectable 
traderfcA-men pcculiaidy ex]>osed to those depieda- 
tions against which Capital Punisliflient is denounced.^ 
An assembly so composed, is one of weight and dig- 
nity ; and its rcpres^ntatibns on this subject are en- 
titled to the greater deference, inasmuch as the results 
of its experience a^ipear to be in direct ojiposition to its 
strongest prejy dices. The first im})ulse of men whose 
property is attacked, is to destroy those by whom the 
attack is made : }mt the enlightened traders of London 
perceive, that the weapon of destruction whicl^ our- 
penid code affords, is ineffective fyr its purpose ; •they 
therefore, disabusing themselves of vulgar prejudice, 
call for tlie revision of that code. 

Another Petition has been pnesented to tljp House 
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which I pass over without notice : I allude to 

one from that highly meritorious and exemplary body 
of men -T- the Quakers. It has, 1 think, been rather 
hardly ilealt by ; and lias been described as containing 
very extravagant 'recommendations; altliough the 
prayer with wliich ^it concludes ip merely for such a 
change in the Criminal Law as mi\v bo coiidstent with 
the ends of justice*. The body of the IVtitjfjii certainly 
deviates into a speculation as to the futii e cAistcnco 
of some happier condi[ ion of society, in which mutual 
goodwill may render s(*^ere puiiishmeiitb* unnecessary. 
But this is a speculaiion in which, howe\er unbanc- 
tioned by (*xi>eiience, virtuous and ])hilosophical men 
have in all a^es indulged theins(dv(*s, and by it have 
felt consoled for the cviK by which they liave been 
surroundc<l. The hope thus expressed, has exposed 
these r(*sp(*etaj?le P(»htioners to be tieated with levity ; 
but they lire iniieli too enlightened not to know that 
with such (piestionsy statesmen and lawyers, whose 
aiTangements and regulations must be limited by the 
aetual state and the neeessary wants of a community, 
have no concern. And wJiile I make these remarks, 

I cannot but ivipiC'^t the House to recollect wdiat de- 
scription of pcoi)le it is to whom I apply them, — a 
people who alone of all the pojiulation of' the kingdom 
send neitli(*r pau])ers to your pariblies, nor criminals 
to your gaols, — a Jjooph* who think a spirit of benevo- 
lence an adequate security to mankind (a spirit which 
certainly wants but the pos^ibilitr of its being univer- 
sal to constitute the perfection of our nature) — a 
people who have ever b(*en foremost in undertaking 
and promoting every great and good wo]*k, — who were 
among the first to engage in the abolition of the slave 
trade, and who, by tlieir firm yet m^^est perseverance, 
upav^ the way for the accomplishment of that incal- 
culable benefit to 'Recollecting all this, 

and reeollectinp the channel through which this Peti- * 
tion was presented to tli<j House*, 1 consider it to be 

* IP had been j^cseWd b}' Mr. Wilberforco. — En. 
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entitled to anything but disreiipect. The aid of such 
a body must always be a source of encouragement to 
those who are aiming at any amelioration of the con- 
dition of human beings ; and on this occasion it in- 
spires me, not only with perfeci^ confidence in the 
goodness of my cai^e, but with the greatest hopes of 
Its success.! ^ 


VOL. m. 
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Mb. Spea^eb, — ^E jren if I had ^ot been loudly called 
upon, and, directly challenge by the Honourt^ble 
(^ntlOmanlf,— even if his ac^sations, no^ repeated 

g The.llcvT J(^ii Smith, an Independent minister, had been 
Rent out to Demerara in thc^ycar 181 C by the London Missionary 
Society. The exemplary discharge of his sacred functions on tbo 
eastern shore of that colony for sisf years, amid difficulties which 
are said to have distinguished Demerara even among all her 
sister slave colonics, had so far impaired his health, that he was, 
by medical advice, on the point of leaving the country for a more 
s^ubrious climate, when, in the month August, 18*13, a partis 
insurrection of tho negroes in his neighbourhood proved the 
means of putting a period alike to his labours and h .,4 life. The 
rising was not of an extensive or orpaniscd charav«er, and was, 
in fact, suppressed immediately, with little loss of life or property. 
Its suppression was, however, immediately followed by the esta- 
blishment of martial law, and the arrest of Mr. Smiu as privy 
beforehand to the ])lot. As the evidence in support of this charge 
had necessanjly to bo extracted for the most part from prisoners 
trembling for their own lives, incurable suspicion would seem to 
attach to tho whole of it ; though candour must admit, on a care- 
All consideration of the whole circumstances, including tho sensi- 
tive feelings and ardent temiicrament of fhc accused, that it was 
not impossible that ho had been made the involuntary deposita^ 
of the confidence of his floc]% It was not till he had been in 
prison for nearly two mfinths that Mr. Smith, on tlie 14th of Octo* 
was brought to trial before a court-mortid. After proceedings 
abounding in irrcgularitu's, which lasted for six weeks, he was 
fonnd guilty, and sentenced to death, but was recommended to 
the mercy of the Crown, lie died in prison on the 6th of Fe- 
broaiy following, awaiting the result. Sir James Mackintosh 
had presented, at a^arlicr period of the session, the appeal of 
the London Missionary Society on behalf of his memory his 
widow. The present speech was dclisered support Mr. • 
Brovgham’s motion for an Address to the Crown on the subject. 
— Ed. 

t Mr. Wilmot Horton, who conducted the defence of the 
anthorities at Demerara. — < £d. • 

CO 3 
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after full considoration^ did not make it my duty to 
vindicate the Petition which I had the honour to pre* 
sent from unjust reproach, 1 own that I should have 
been anxious to address the House on this occasion ; 
not to strengthen a case already invincible, but to 
bear my solemn testimony against the most unjust 
and cruel abuse of power, under false j^retence of 
law, that has in our tii# es dishonoured uyj portion of 
the British empire. l\am sorry that the itonourable 
Gentleman, after so long an intervabfor reflection, 
should have this night repeated those charges agaiilst 
the London Missionary Society, which when he first 
made them I thought raVh, and which I am now en- 
titled to treat as utterly groundless. I should regret 
to be detained by them for a moment, from the great 
question of humanity and justice before us, if I did 
not feel that tliey excite a prejudice against the case 
of Mr. Smith, and that the short discussion sufficient 
to put them aside, leads directly to the vindication of 
the memory of that oppre ssed man. 

The Honourable Gentleman calls the London Mis- 
sionary Society ‘‘bad philosophers” — by which, I pre- 
sume, ho means bad icasoners, — because they ascribe 
the insurrection ^partly “ to the long and inexplicable 
delay of the government of Demcrara in promulgating 
the instructions foivourable to the slave population 
\ind because he, adopting one of the arguments of that 
speech by which the deputy^judge-advocato disgraced 
his office, contends that a partial 'revolt cannot have 
arisen from a general cause of discontent, — a position 
belied by the whole course of history, and whibh is 
founded upon the absurd assumption, thut one part of 
a people, from circumstances sometimes easy, some- 
times very hard to be discovered, may not bo more 
jfrov^ked than others by grievances common to ail. 
So iaconsisteiit, indeed, is the defence of the rulers of 
Demerara with itsv^lf, that in another part of the case 
they represent a project for an universal insurrection 
as having been formed, and ascribe its being, in fact^ 
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confined to the east coast, to unaccountable accidents, 
Paris, the ringleader, in what is c^ed his “ confes- 
sion,” (to be found in the Demerara Papers, No, IL, 
p. 21,) says, The whole colony was to have risen on 
Monday; and I cannot account Tor the reasons why 
only the east eoas^ rose at the ♦imo appointed.” So 
that, according b* this part or their own evidence, 
they ipust .abandon their argii|nent, and own the dis- 
content toliavo been as gencroA as the grievance. 

Another^ai^iiment against the Society’s Petition, 
icf transplanted from the same nursery of weeds. It 
is said, that cruelty cannot have contributed to this 
insurrection, because the IcAiders of the revolt were 
persons little likely to have been cruelly used, being 
among the most trusted of the slaves. Those who 
employ so gross a fallacy, must l^e content to bo called 
worse reasoners than the London Mi^iionaiy Society. 
It is, indeed, one of the usual eoinmon-p’ ices in all 
cases of discontent and tuniultr, but it i one of thp 
most futile. The moving cause of most insurrections, 
and in the opinion of two gieai men (vSuUy and Burke) 
of all, is the distress of the great body of insurgents ; 
but the ijngleaders arc* g( n(»rally, and almost neces- 
sarily, individuals who, In iiig nion^ highly endowed 
or more happily situated, aie raised above tho distress 
which is suffered by those of wjiom they take the 
command. • » 

But the Honourable Oenlleman’s principal charge 
against the Petition, is the allegation contained in it, 
“ that the life of no white* man was voluntarily taken 
away by- the slaves.’' When I heard the confidence 
with which sa confutation of lliis averment was an- 
nounced, I own I trembled for the accuracy of the 
Petition. Butf^hat was my astonislvmcnt, when I 
heard tbo attempt aL confutation made ! In the De- 
merara Papers, No. U., there is an elaborate nafrativ^ 
of an attack on tho house of Mrs. Walrand, by the 
insurgents, made by that lady, or for her — a caution 
in statements which tho suteoqfient parte of these 
c c 4 
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pjM>ceeding8 prove to bo necessary in Demerara. The 
Honourable Gentleman has read the narrative^ to show 
that two lives were unhappily lost in this skirmilsh ; 
and this he serious^ quotes as proving the inaccuracy 
efi the Petition. Does ho believe, — can he hope to 
persuade the House, hat the Petitioners meant to say, 
tiiat there was an insurrection without dghting, or 
skirmishes without deith? The attack and defence 
of houses and posts ar^ a necessary part of^all revolts ; 
and deaths are the natural consequoiv^oa of that, as 
well as of every species of warfare. The revolt 411 
this case was, doubtless, an otfence ; the attack on the 
house was a part of tlikt offence: the defence was 
brave and praiseworthy. The loss of lives is deeply to 
be deplored ; but it was inseparable from all such un- 
happy scenes : it coul^ not be the voluntary killing,** 
intended to be«denied in the Petition. The Governor 
of Demerara, in a despatch to Lord Bathurst, makes 
|he same statement with the Petition : — 1 have 
not,” he says, ‘‘heard of one white who was de- 
liberately murdered yet he was perfectly aware of 
the fact which has been so triumpliantly displayed to 
the House. “ At plantation Nabaclis, prhore the 
whites were on ^hoir guard, two out of three were 
killed in the defence of their habitations.” The 
defence was legitiqiate, and the deaths lamentable: 
but, as the Governor distinguishes them from murder, 
so do the Society. They c^ny that there was any 
killing in cold blood. They did nbt mean to deny,— 
any more than to affirm — (for the Papers which men- 
tion the fact were printed since their Petition^ was 
drawn up), that there was LlUing in battle, when each 
party were openly struggling to destroy their anta- 
gonists and ta preserve themselves, ^he Society only 
d^nieo that this insurrection was,»dishonoured by those 
murders of the unoffending or of the vanquished, 
which too frequently p+tond the revolts of slaves. 
'Hie Governor of Demefara agrees with them; the 
whole fa(/>s of the 'case support them ; and the quo- 
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tation of the Honourable Gentleman leaves thw 
denial untouched. The revolt was absolutely un- 
staifted by excess. The killing of whites, even in 
action, was so smidl as not to appear in the trial of 
Mr. Smith, or in the first accounts laid before us. I 
will not stop to inquire whether " killing ii^ action’* 
may not, in a striatly philosopl^cal sense, called 
“voluntary,” It Is enough fo^me, that no man will 
, call it calm^ needless or delibe^nte. 

This is q4?ita sufficient to justify even the words of 
the Petition. The substance of it is now more than 
• abundantly justified by the general spirit of humanity 
which pervaded the unhappy insurgents, — by the un- 
paralleled forbearance and moderation which charac- 
terised the insurrection. On this part of the subject, 
so important to the g(*neral quesHon, as well as to the 
character of the Petition for aii^uacy, the London 
Missionary Society apj)eal to the* highest authority, 
that of the Reverend Mr. Austui, not a missir lary or 
a methodist, but the chaplain of the colony, a ministe/ 
of the i)hurch of England, who has done honour even 
to that Church, so illustrious through the genius and 
learning igid virtue of many of her clergy, by his 
Christian chanty, — by his iivflexij;)lo principles of 
justice, — by his iid defence of innoqenco against 
all the poMver of a go/erniiuiir, and against the still 
more formidable prejudices of an alarmed and injense^ 
community. No man e\jpr did himSelf more honour 
by the admirable combination of strength of character 
with^ sense of duty; which needed nothing but a 
larger and more elevated theatre to place him among 
those who will be in all ages regarded by mankind 
OB models fo>' imitation and objects of reverence. 
That cxcelleni, *^]{lcrson, — speaking of ^Mr. Smith, a 
person with whom l\o was previously unacqusjpted, 
a minister of a different persuasien, a missionary; con-* 
sidered by many of the established clergy as a rival, < 
if not an enemy, a man then*odious to the body of the 
colonists, whose, good-will must "have be^ so 
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portant to Mr. Austin’s comfort, — after declaring 
his conviction of the perfect innocence and extra- 
ordinary merit of the persecuted missionary, proceeds 
to bear testimony to the moderation of the insurgents, 
and to the beneficent influence of Mr. Smith, in pro- 
ducing that modei’atJon, in languQge, far warmer and 
bolder lhan that of^the Petition.r> J feel no hesita- 
tion in declaring,” sajl^lie, “from the intimate know- 
ledge wliich my most ^ixious inquiries ha/fo obtained, 
that in the lat(' scourge which the han^l qf an idl-wise 
Creator has inflicted on this ill-fated country, nothing 
but those religious impressions which, under Pro- 
vidence, Mr. Smith has^^been instrumental in fixing, 
— nothing* but tliosc ])rineiples of the Gospel of 
Peace, which ho had )>< eii proclaiming, could have 
prevented a dreadful eftusion of blood here, and saved 
the lives of th^^e very persons who are now, 1 shudder 
to write it, seeking hib life.” 

And here I beg tha House to weigh this testimony. 
It is not only valuable from the integrity, imijartialityi 
and understanding of the ^vitnes«, but from his op- 
portunities of acquiiing that intimate knowledge of 
facts on whicli he rests hi^ opinion. He was a mem- 
ber of the Seci'^‘t Commission of Inquiry established 
on this occasion, which was aimied with all the autho- 
rity of government, and which received much evidence 
Relating to this insurrection not produced on the trial 
of Mr. Smith. 

This circumstance immcuiatolj;^ brings me to the 
consideration of the h(*aisay evidence illegally received 
against Mr. Smith. I do not merely or chiefly object 
to it on grounds purely t ehnical, or m being inad- 
missible by the law of England. I abstain from taking 
any part in the discussions of lawyer# or philosophers, 
vitl\ respect to the wisdom of our rules of evidence; 
»thoi;igh I think that 4 here is more to bo said for thqm 
the iiigeuious objoctors are aware of. What 1 
ijlHvnplain of is, the admission of hearsay, of the vaguest 
sort, ua<^r circumstaficcs where such an admi89ioii 
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was utterly abominable. In what I am about to say, 
I shall not quote from the Society’s edition of the 
Trial, but from that which is officially before the 
House : so that I may lay aside all that has been said 
on the superior authointy of the latter. Mr. Austin, 
when examined in oliief, stated, tlmt though oiiiginally 
prepossessed against Mr. Smith, ^et, in the course of 
numerpus inquiries, he could no/fsee any circumstances 
which led td a belief that Mr. Smith had begn, in any 
degree, instsuroental in the insurrection ; but that, on 
thd contrary, when he (Mr. Austin) said to the slaves, 
that blood'll) ed had not marked the progress of their 
insurrection, their answer was^ — ‘‘ It is coi^rary to the 
religion we profess” (which had been tauglit to them 
by Mr. Smith) ; — “ wc cannot give life, and therefore 
we will not take it.” This evidence of the innocence 
of Mr. Smith, and of the humanity of ^he slav (‘S, ap- 
pears to have alarmed the impartial judge-advocate; 
and he proceeded, in his cross-examination, lo ask 
Mr. Austin whether any of the negroes had ever in- 
sinuated, that iheir misfortunes w('ro occasioned by 
the prisoner . s infiuene(‘ over tliem, or by tho doctrines 
he taught, tliem ? Mr. Austin, understanding this 
question to refer to what passed lioforp the Committoe, 
appears to have respcetfully hcsitatccl about the pro- 
priety of disclosing tfiese proceedings ; upon which, ^ 
the Court, in a tone of discourtc^sy and disple^isure,. 
which a reputable advoe^ile for a prisoner would not 
have used towards* such a witness in this country, 
addressed the following illegal and indecent question 
to Ml*. Austin : — “ Can you take it upon yourself to 
swear that you do not recollect any insinuations of 
that sort at the Board of Evidence?” How that 
question came ft? be waived, does not appear in the 
official copy. It is a\piost certain, however, froj® the 
purport of the next question, thai tho Society’s Hieport • 
is correct in supplying this defect, and that Mr. Austin 
still doubted its substantial ^propriety, and continued 
to resent its insolent form. lie vf as actually asked, 
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‘^whether he heard, befoce the Board of Evidence^ any 
negro imputing the cause of revolt to the prisoner? 
He answered, ** Yes : ” — and the inquiry is pursued no 
further. 1 again request the House to bear in mind, 
that this question 'and answer rest on the authori^ 
of the pfficial oopy ; and 1 repeat, that I disdain to 
press the legal obje^lion of its being hearsay evidence, 
and to contend, that put such a qucbtion pd re- 
ceive suc}i an answer, were acts> of mere ifsurpation in 
any English tribunal. r « 

Much higher matter arises on this part of the 
dence. Fortunately for the interests of truth, we are 
now in possession of th^ testimony of the negroes be- 
fore the Board of Inquiry which is adverted to in this 
question, and which, be it observed, was wholly un- 
known to the unfortunate Mr. Smith. Wo naturally ask, 
why these negroes themselves were not produced as 
witnesses, if they were alive ; or, if they wore executed, 
how it happened that none of the men who gave such 
important evidence before the Board of Inquiry were 
preserved to bear testimony against him before the 
Court-martial ? Why were they content with the much 
weaker evidence actually produced ? Why were they 
driven to the necessity of illegally obtaining, through 
Mr. Austin, what they might have obtained from his 
informants ? The reason is pMin : — they disbelieved 
^the eyidence of the negroes, who threw out the “ in- 
sinuations,” or “imputations.” That might have 
been nothing ; but they knew that all mankind would 
have rejected that pretended evidence with horror* 
They knew that the negroes, to whom their qu^^stion 
adverted, had told a tale j the Board of Evidence, in 
comparison with which the story of Titus Oates was 
a model of probability, candour, aihJ^ truth. One of 
then^ (Sandy) said, that Mr. Snpth told him, though 
not alnomber of his congregation, nor even a Chrisdani 
“ that & good thing v'as come for the negroes, and 
that ifiAiey did not seek for it now, the whites would 
trample iv^on them,* and upon their sons and daughters. 
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to eternity.’** Another (Paris) Bays, **that all ihe 
male whites (except the doctors and missionaries) 
were to be murdered, and all the females distributed 
among the insurgents ; that one of their leaders was to 
be a king, apothcr to be a governor, and Mr. Smith to 
be emperor t ; that qp Sunday, the 17th of Augpst, 
Smith administcred^the sacrameyi; to several le^ing 
negroes, and to Mr. Hamilton, European overseer 
of the estaje Le Ressouvenir; that ho swore the 
former on the l^ible to do liim no harm when they had 
conquered t£e country, and afterwards blessed their 
revdlt^ saying, “ Go ; as you have begun in Christy 
you must end in Christ!”! All this the prosecutor 
concealed, with the knowledge of the Court. While 
they asked, whether Mr. Austin had heard statements 
made against Mr. Smith before the Board of Evi- 
dence^ they studiously conccalrd ah thgsc inci edible^ 
monstrous, impossible fictions which accomnanied 
these statements, and which wojild have ann 'lilated 
their credit. Whether the question was intended to 
discredit Mr. Austin, or to prejudice Mr. Smith, it 
was, in either case, an atrocious attempt to take ad- 
vantage of the stories told by the negroes, and at the 
same time to screen them from scrutiny, contradiction, 
disbelief, and abhorrence. If these men could have 
been believed, would they not have been produced on 
the trial ? Paris, indeed, the authOr of this horrible^ 
fabrication, charges Bristol, Manuel, and Azor, three* 
of the witnesses aftirwar is examined on the trial of 
Mr. Smith, with having been parties to the dire and 
execsable oath : not one of them alludes to such hor- 
rors ; all virtually contradict them. Yet this Court- 
martial sought to injure Mr. Austin, or to contribute 
to the destructionJof Mr. Smith, by receiving as evi- 
dence a g^eral statement of what was s*aid by ^losc 
whom they could nof boheve^ wjiom th&y durefc not i 

* Demerara Papers, No. IL p.^26. f Ibid. p. SO. 

% Ibid. p. 41. • 
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produce, and who were contradicted by their own 
principal witnesses, — who, if their whole tale had been 
brought into view, would have been driven out of any 
court with shouts of execration. 

1 cannot yet leave this part of the subject. It 
deeply affects the character of the whole transaction. 
It shows the genera^^ terror, which was eo powerful as 
to stimulate the slavey to the invention of such mon- 
strous falsehoods. It fiirows light on thg,t sp^^cies of 
skill with which the prosecutors kept back the ab- 
solutely incredible witnesses, and btought forward 
only those who were discreet enough to tell a more 
plausible story, and on v+hc effect which the circulation 
of the fictions, which were too absurd to be avowed, 
must have had in exciting the body of the colonists to 
the most relentless animosity against the unfortunate 
Mr. Smith. It teaches us to view with tho utmost 
jealousy the ifioro guarded testimony actually produced 
against him, which could not be exempt from the in- 
fluence of the same fears and prejudices. It authorises 
me to lay a much more than ordinary stress on every 
defect of the evidence ; because, in such circumstances, 
I am warranted in afiirming that whatever was not 
proved, could not have been proved. ' 

But in answer to all this, we are asked by the 
honourable Gentleman, “Would President Wray 
have been a party* to tho admission of improper evi- 
'deneb ?” Now, Sir, I wish to say nothing disrespect- 
ful of Mr. Wray; and tlie '^athe^, because ho is well 
spoken of by those whose good opinion is to bo re- 
spected. We do not know that he may not ha^ dis- 
sented from every act o^ this Court-martial. I should 
heartily rejoice to hear that it was so: but I am 
aware we can never know whether he did or not 
yhe Honourable Gentleman unwarily asks, — “ Would 
nOt^iJir. Wray have ^publicly protested against illegal 
questions ?” * Docs lie not know, or has he forgotten, 
that every member of a court-martial is bound by oath 
not to ^sclose its proceedings ? But really, Sir, I 
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must say that the character of no man can hvail 
against facts : — Tolle e causa nomen Catonis.” Let 
character protect accused men, when there is any 
defect in the evidence of their guilt : let it continue 
to yield to them that protection which Mr. Smith, in 
his hour of danger, did not receive from the tenor of 
his blameless and Virtuous life: let it be flsed for 
mercy, not for seventy. Let iy^iever bo allowed to 
aid a prosecutor, or to strengthen the case of an ac- 
cuser. Let4t bo a shield to cover the accused : but 
let it never H)et 3 onver tod into a dagger, by which he 
is to be stabbed to the heart. Above all, let it not be 
used to destroy his good namj, after liis life has been 
taken away. 

The question is, as has been stated by the Honour- 
able Gentleman, whether, oii a review of the whole 
ervideneo, Mr. Smith can be ])roi u iced to be guilty of 
the crimes charged against him, and fo? which he was 
condemned to death. That is the fact on whi h issue 
is to be joined. In trying it, I Van lay my hand on 
my heart, and solemnly declaie, upon my honour, or 
whatever more sacred sanction thcie be, that I believe 
him to have been an innocent and virtuous man, — ille- 
gally tried^ unjustly condemned to death, and treated in 
a manner which would bo disgiacefuhto a civilised go- 
vernment in the ease qf the 'worst criminal. I heartily 
rejoice that the Honourable Gentleman has boon manly 
enough directly to dissent from my Honourable Fl^end» 
motion, — that the case is to be fairly brought to a 
decision, — and thaf no attempt is to be made to evade 
a d^rraination, by moving the previous question. 
Tha^ of all modes of proceeding, I should most lament 
Some may tHink Mr. Smith guilty ; others will agree 
with me in thijjl^ing him innocent : but no one can 
doubt that it would be dishonourable io the Grand 
Jury of the Empire, to declare that they will not c^cid^ , 
when a grave case is brought beilbre th6m, whether a 
British subject has been lawfully or unlawfully con* 
donmed to ^cath. We still observg that usage of our 
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according to which the House of Commoii8| 
at the commencement of every session of Parliament, 
nominates a grand committee of justice; and if, in 
ordinary cases, other modes of proceeding have been 
substituted in practice for this ancient Institution, wo 
WAj at least respect it as a remembrancer of our duty, 
which pbints out one^f the chief objects of the original 
e 9 tablishment. All e^ion is here refusal ; and a denial 
of justice in Parliament, more especially in an inquest 
for blood,' would be a fatal and irreparalfle brea^ in 
the English constitution. • * ‘ ^ 

The question before us resolves itself into several 
questions, relating to q\ery branch and stage of iho 
proceedings against Mr. Smith : — Whether the Court- 
martial had jurisdiction? whether the evidence against 
him was warranted by law, or sufficient in fact? 
whether the sentenoo was just, or the punishment 
legal ? Tliesd questions arc so extensive and impor- 
tant, that I cannot help wishing they had nbt been 
stHl further enlarged* and embroiled by the introduc- 
tion of matter wholly impertinent to any of them. 

To what purpose has the Honourable GentleVnan so 
often told us that Mr. Smith was an enthusiast ? ” It 


would have been well if he had given us some explana- 
tion of the senso*in which he uses so vague a term. If 
he meant by it to denote the prevalence of those dis- 
orderly passions, which, whatever be their source or 


^eir' object, always disturb the understanding, and 
often pervert the moral sentiments, we have clear 
proof that it did not exist in Mr. Smith, so far as to 
produce the first of these unfortunate effects : ^d it 
is begging the whole question in dispute, to assert 
that it maniiested itself in him hy the eecond and still 
more fatal symptom. There is, in^d, another tem- 
jMf of mind called enthusiasm, which, though rejecting 
tne 4^thority neither of reason nor of virtue, triuinphs 
over all the vulgar infirmities of men, contemns 
their ordinary pursuits, .bravo danger, and despises 
obloq!^!^ — which is the parent of heroic acts andapo- 
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stolical sacrifices, — which devotes the ease, the pleft^ 
sure, the interest, the ambition, the life of the generous 
enthusiast, to the service of his fellow-men. If Jiifr 
Smith had not been supported by an ardent zeal for 
the cause of. God and man, ho would have been ill 
qualified for a tas^ so surrounded by disgugt, by Ca- 
lumny, by peril, a^that of attempting to pour instruc- 
tion into the minds of iiiib^^py slaves. Much of 
this dkcellj^nt quality was doubtless necessary for so 
long enduring the climate and the government of 
Hjmerara.* * 

I am sorry that the Honourable Gentleman should 
have deigned to notice any-^art of the impertinent 
absurdities with which the Court have suftcred their 
minutes to be encumbered, and which have no more to 
do with this insurrection than with the Popish Plot. 
What is it to us lhat a mjsuittterstaqiliiig oceij»rpd, 
three or four years ago, betwe(*n Mr. Smith and a 
person called C’aptain or Doetpr Macdurk, wlic; u ho 
had the misfortune to have tor a neighboui', — a mis- 
understanding long antecedent to tlii^ re\olt, and 
utterly unconnected with any part of it? It was in- 
admissible evidence ; and if it had bei‘n otherwise, it 
proved nothing but the eharaet<*r of tlie A\itness, — of 
the generous M.icturk ; wlio, hav ing Jiad a trifling 
difference with hi> neighbour the years ago, called it 
to mind at the moment when tlfat neighbour’s lifq 
was in danger. Sueh is the rdiivalrous magnanimity 
of Dr. Maeturk ! Jf T \fere infected by chis&ical su- 
perstition, I should forbid such a man to embark in 
the came vessel Aviih mo. I lea\c him to those from 
whom, if w^may trust his name or his manners, ho 
may bo descended ; and I cannot help thinking that 
lie deserves, as#wll as tney, to be excluded from the 
territory of Christians. * * • 

I very sincerely regret. Sir, Jhat tlie Honoifrable* 
Gentleman, by quotations from Mr. Smith’s manuscript 
journal, should appear togivoanycoui;>tenancoor sanc-f 
tion to the detestable violation of •all law, l^umanity, 
VOL. in. D D / 
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and decency, by which that manuscript was produced 
in evidence against the writer. I am sure that, wheii 
his official zeal has somewhat subsided, he will himself 
regret that he appealed to such a document. That 
which is unlawfully obtained cannot be fairly quoted. 
The production of a paper in evidence, containing 
jj^eneral reflections jind reasonings, or narratives of 
fact, not relating to design, or composed to com- 
pass any end, is precisely the iniquity perpetrfted by 
Jeffreys, in the case of Sidney, which ^has since beeU 
reprobated by all lawyers, and which has been so- 
lemnly condemned by the legislature itself. I deny, 
without fear of eontrSdiction from any one of the 
learned lawyers who differ fiom me in this debate, 
that such* a ^laper has bet»n reeei\ ed in evidence, since 
that abominable trial, by any body of men calling 
themselves a ^ourt ot justice. Is there a single line 
in the extracts produced which could ha\e been 
written to forward rtlie insurrection ? I defy any 
man to point it out. Could it be admissible evidence 
on any other ground ^ I defy any lawyer to maintain 
it ; for, if it were to be said that it manifests opinions 
and feelings favourable to negro insurrection, and 
which renderec} probable the participation of Mr. 
Smith in this icvolt (ha\ing first denied the fact), I 
should point lo the statute reversing the attainder of 
Sidney, against whom the like evidence was produced 
precisely under the same pretence. Nothing can be 
more decisive on this point than the authority of a 
great judge* and an excellent writer. ‘‘Had the 
papers found in Sidney’s closets,” says Mr. Justice 
Foster, “ been plainly relative to the other treasonable 
practices charged in the indictment, they might have 
been read in evidence against hirtf,' though not pub- 
^sbpd. The papers found op Lord Preston were 
wriften in piosecutlnn of certain determined purposes 
which were treasonable, and then (namely, at the 
time of writing) in thd contemplfition of the offend- 
er» jf But the ini^uitv in the caso of Sidney vanishes, 
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in coQ^parison with that of this trial Sidney^s manu- 
script was intended for publication ; it could npt be 
said that its tendency^ when published, was not to 
excite dispositions, hostile to the bad government 
which then existed ; it was perhaps in strictness in- 
dictable as a seditious libel. The journal of Mr. 
Smith was meant for no human eyes : it was seen by 
none; only extracts of it had^^ecn sent to his em- 
ployers in England, — as inoffensive, doubtless, as 
their excellent instructions required. In the midst of 
cqpjugal affeefion and confidence, it was withheld even 
from his wife. It consisted of his communings with 
Itis own mind, or the breathings of « his* thoughts 
towards his Creator ; it was neither addressed nor com- 
municated to any created being. That such a journal 
should have been dragged from its sacred secrecy is 
an atrocity — 1 repeat it — which 1 know no 
parallel in the annals of any court th^t has profcbsed 
to observe a bemblauce of justice. 

I dwell on this circumstance, because the Honour- 
able Gentleman, by his quotation, has compelled me to 
do so* and because the admission of this evidence 
shows th(‘ tenip(»r of the Court. For I think the ex- 
tracts produced aie, in truth, favourable to Mr. Smith; 
and I am entitled to presume that flic whole journal, 
withheld as it is fromais, — ithheld from the Colonial 
Office, though ciiculatcd througl^the Court to excite 
West Indian prejudices against Mr. Smith, — would, in 
the eyes of impartial nft n, lla^ e been btill more de- 
cisively advantageous to his cause. IIow, indeed, can 
I tjifhik otherwise? What, in the opinion of the 
judgft-advocptc, is the capital crime of this journal? 
It is, that in it the prisoner “ avows he feels an aver- 
sion to blavcr^ J” ITo was so depraved, as to be an 
enemy of that admirable institution ! Iln was so Iq^t 
to all sense of morality, as to bjj dissatisfied wijk th^ 
perpetual and unlimited subjection of millions of rea- 
sonable creatures to the will, and caprice, and passions 
of other men I This opinion, it true, Mr. Smith 
D n 2/ 
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shared with the Kin^, Parliament, and people of 
Great Britain, — with all wise and good men, in all 
ages and nations : still, it is stated by the judge-ad 
cate as if it wore some immoral paradox, which it 
required the utmo'st effrontery to “avow.” One of 
the passages pi*oduced in evidcyico, and therefore 
thought either to be ^riminal in itself, or a proof of 
criminal intention, wen^Jeserves attention : — “^While 
writing this, my very heart flutters at th(^» almost in- 
cessant cracking of the whip!” As the date of this 
part of the journal is the 22d of March, 1819, m«re 
than four years before the insurrection, it cannot be 
so distorted t)y human ingenuity as to be brought to 
bear on the specific charges which the Court had to 
try. What, therefore, is the purpose for which it is 
produced ? They ov(n*hcard, as it w(n*e, a man secretly 
complaining himself of the agitation produced in 
his bodily frame by the horrible noise of a whip con- 
stantly resounding on the and bloody backs of 
his fellow-creatures. As he does not dare to utter 
them to any other, they must lia^e b(‘(»n unaflTeefed, 
undesigning, almost involuntary ejaculations of feel- 
ing. The discovery of them might have i;ocalled un- 
hardened men frpm practices of which they had thus 
casually percei\ed the impression upon an iincor- 
rupted heart. It ^could hardly have been supposed 
c^hat cthe most practised negro-driver could have 
blamed them more severe^v than by calling them 
effusions of weak and womanisli feelings. But it 
seemed good to the prosecutors of Mr. Smith to view 
these complaints in another light. They regareJ'^Hhe 
fluttering of his heart at the in ''<!sant cracking of the 
whip,” .*18 an overt att of the treason of “abhorring 
slavery.” T^ey treat natural comj>^S.aion, and oven 
its involunlary effects on the^ bodily frame, as an 
offenSe. Suck is the* system of their society, that they 
consider every man who feels pity for sufferings, or 
indignation against cruMty, as their irreconcilable 
Guen,^. thdy i^ceive a secret expression of 
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those feelings as evidence against a man. on trial for 
his life, in what they call^a court of justice. My 
Right Honourable Friend* has, on a former occasion, 
happily characterised the resistance, which has not 
been obscurely threatened, against all measures for 
mitigating the evils of slavery, as a “ rebellion for 
the whip.” In tlAj present i?Astance we see how 
sacred that instrument is lu4d, — how the right to 
use it is priiK^d as one of tlie dearest of privileges; — 
and in what manner tin* most private murmur against 
its*Sevcrcst ijillictions is brought forward as a j)roof, 
tliat he who breathes it must^bc prepared tp plunge 
into violence and blood. 

In the same sjnrit, conversations are given in evi- 
dence, long before tlie revolt, wliolly unconnected with 
]t, and held with ignorant men, ig^ljo might easily mis- 
understand or misremeinber ibeni ; in winch Mi Sm:rh 
is suppo-Ncd to hav<* ('xpres^ed a gencial and 8pecu\i- 
tive opinion, that slavery iievcf could be mitigaiod, 
and that it must die a violent death. These opinions 
the IIoMournble G(*iitl(‘man calls “ fanatical.” Does he 
think Dr. Johnson a fanatic, or a sectary, or a metho- 
dist, or an^ciiAiiy of establi'^licd authority? But he 
must know from the most amusing of books, that 
Johnson, wlien on a visit to Oxford, perhaps when 
enjoying lettered hospifality at tlie Jjible of the Master 
of University College f, proposed as a toast, “ SuccebS* 
to the first revolt ^f neg^n es in the West Indieb!” 
lie neither meant Ic^niake a jesi of such matters, nor 
to excess a delibt rate wish for an event so full of 
horror, but merely lo express in the strongest mimner 
his honest hafred of davery. For no in.in ever more 
detested actual oppression ; though his Tory preju- 
dices hindered HiJn trom seeing the vajuo of tlioso 
liberal institutions w^iich alone secure society front 
oppression. This justice will bo*univof sally dote to * 

* Mr. Canning. — Ed. 

t Dr. Wctlicrcll, father of the Solitfitor-Gcneral, 

D D 8 / _ 
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the aged moralist, who knew slaverj only as a distalilt 
evil, — whoso ears were never wounded by the crack- 
ing of the whip. Yet all the casual expressions of the 
unfortunate Mr. Smith, in the midst of dispute, or 
when ho was fresh from the sight of suffering, rise up 
against him as legal proof of settf^d purposes and de- 
liberate designs. \ 

On the legality of the trial, Sir, the impregnable 
speech of faiy Learned Friend * has left m^ little if any 
thing to say. The only piinciple on which the law of 
England tolerates what U called “martial law, is 
necessity ; its inti'oduoiMon can be justified only by 
necessity ; its continuance requires precisely the same 
justification of necessity; and if it sur\ives the neces- 
sity, in wliich alone it rests, for a single minute, it be- 
comes instantly a m*iro exercise of lawless violence. 
When foreign inviision or civil war renders it impos- 
sible for courts of law to sit, or to enforce the execu- 
tion of their judgments, it becomes necessary to find 
boine lude substitute lor them, and to employ for that 
purpose the military, which is the only remaining force 
ill the community. AMiile th(‘ laws are silenced by 
the noi^e of arms, the rulers of the armed force must 
punish, as equitably as they can, those crimes which 
threaten their own safety and <'hat of society; but no 
longer; — every rtioment beyond is usurpation. As 
'soon* as the laws can act, e\ery other mode of punish- 
ing buppobcd crimes is itseli an ^cnoinious ciimci If 
argument be not enough on this subject, — if, indeed, 
the mere btatement be not the evidence of La, own 
truth, I appeal to the highest and mpst venerable 
authoiity known to our law. “ Martial law,” bays Sir 
Matthew Hale, “ is not a law, but \j)inotliiug indulged 
father thiin allowed, as a law. The necessity of 
government, ^order,^and discipline in an army, is that 
only which can give it countenance. ‘ Necessitas 
eo£m, quod cogit, defendit. Secondly, this indulged 

* MrS Brougham. — £i>. 
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jaw is only to extend to members of the army, or to 
tiiose of the opposite army, and never may be so much 
indulged as to bo exercised or executed upon others, 
lliirdly, the exercise of martial law may not be per- 
mitted in time of peace, when the king’s courts are ” 
(or may be) open,” * The illustrious Judge on this 
occas^ion appeals «to the Petit, ion of Right, which, 
fifty years before, had declared all proceedings by 
martial la\^ in time of peace, to be illegal. ,Hc carries 
the princi 4 )lc«back to the cradle of English liberty, 
and quotes the famous reversal of the attainder of 
the Earl of Kent, in the first year of Edward UL, 
as decisive of the priiiciple,^that notlnng bht the ne- 
cessity arising from the absolute interruption of civil 
judicature by arms, can warrant the exeieise of what 
is called martial law. Wherever, and wlir^ncver, they 
are so interrupted, and as loif^ as tjio inUuTuplion 
continues, necessity justifies it. 

No other doctrine ha^ever 1k*ou maintained ir this 
country, since the solemn Parliamentary condemna- 
tion ^f the usurpations of Ciiarle^. L, which he was 
himself compelled to sanction in \ho Petition of Right. 
In none gf the revolutions or rebellions which luue 
since occurr<‘d has martial law been exorcised, how- 
ever much, in some of them, the iioees<,ity might seem 
to exist. Even in tfiose most ileplorablc of all com- 
motions, which tore Ireland in pitsces, in the lasj years 
of the eighteenth centiujjr. — in the midst of ferocious 
revolt and cruel jiiiniJinient, — at the 'very moment of 
Icgal^ing these maitial jurisdictions in 1799, the very 
Irisn statute, which was passed for that purpose, did 
homage to the ancient and fundamental principles ol 
the law, in the ^ cry act < f departing from them. The 
Irish statute 159»Geo. 111. c. 2., after reciting “ that 
martial law had beep successfully exercised to tjio ve- ' 
storation of peace, so far as t<» permit the cmirse of 

the common law partially to take place, but that the re- • 

• 

* History of the Common iaw, chap. 
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bellion continued to rage in considerable parts of tbe^ 
kingdom, whereby it has become necessary for^Parlia*- 
ment to interpose,” goes on to enable the Lord Lieu- 
tenant ‘‘to punish rebels by courts-martial.” This 
statute is the most positive declaration, tliat where the 
common Xrw can be exercised in #3ome parts of the' 
country, martial law (^^nnot be established in others, 
though rebellion actuaKy prevails m those others, 
^Vrithout an, extraordinary interposition of the supreme 
legislative authority itself. « • 

I have* already quoted from Sir Matthew Hale his 
position respecting the Jwo-fold operation of martial 
law : — as it alh'cts the army of the power which ex- 
ercises it, and as it acts airainst the army of the enemy. 
That great Judge, ]iaj)pily unused to standing armies, 
and reasonably pr(*jiidiccd against military jurisdic- 
tion, does not pursue hib distinction through all its 
consequences, and assigns a ground for the whole, 
which will support only one its parts. “ The neces- 
sity of order and discipline in an army,” is, accord- 
ing to him, the reason why the law tolerates this 
departure from its most valuable rules; but this neces- 
sity only justifies tlie exercise of martial lai^ over the 
army of our own state. One part of it has since 
been annually taken out of the common law, and pro- 
vided for by tile l^utiiiy. Act,'' which subjects the 
militJiEy offences of soldiers only to punishment by 
military courts, oven in tiipp of peace. Hence we 
may now be said annually to legjUise military law; 
which, however, differh essentially from martial* jaw, 
in being confined to offences against military dis- 
cipline, and in not extending to .ny persons but those ' 
who are members of the army. 

Martial law exercised against eifcfiiies or rebels, 
cannot depend on the same principle; for it is cer- 
tainly hot intended U enforce or preserve discipline 
an^g them. It seems to m" to bo only a more re- 
sult and convenient inod6 of exercising the right to 
jkill i‘J wan, — a riglfc originating in self-defence, and 
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limited to those cases where such killing is uecessi^ry^ 
as the ineans of insuring that end. Martial law put 
in force against rebels, can only be excused as a mode 
of more deliberately and equitably selecting the per^^ 
sons from whom quarter ought to be witliheld, in a 
case where all havq forfeited their claim to ^t. It is 
nothing more than «, sort of better regulated decima- 
tion, founded upon choice, instead of chance, in order 
to provide |br the safety of the conquerors, without 
the horror^ ofi undi'»tiimni<ihed slauglitcr : it is jus- 
tifiable only where it is an act of mercy. Thus the 
matter stands by the law of nation'*. But by the law 
of England, it cannot be exe/cised except \fhere the 
jurisdiction of couits of justice is interrupted by vioj 
lenee. Did this necessity exist at Dcmcrara on the 
13^ of October, 1823? Was it on that ddy impos- 
sibro for the courts of law to try^otfencijs ? It is cl< ar 
that, if the case be tried by the law of England, cud 
unless an affirmative an^^wer c^u be giMui to tl so 
questions of fact, the Court-martial Jiad no legal 
power ^o try Mr. Smith. 

Now, Sir, I must in the first place remark, that 
General l^urray has himself exjiressly wai\cd the 
plea of necessity, and takes meiit to himself for 
having brought Mr. Smith to trial* before a court- 
martial, as the most ])i1)bable mode of secMiring impar- 
tial justice, — a slatcnicnt wliicli '\tould be clearly an 
attempt to obtain commend itioii under false pretences, 
if he had no choieV, anu was compelled by absolute 
necessity to recur to martial law : — “ lii bringing this 
7nan Smith) to trial, under present circumstances, 
I have cndcAvoured to secure* to him the advantage 
of the most cool and dis^ as^onato consideration, hj 
framing a court* entirely of officers of the army 
who, having no interests in the country, are witJioiU 
the bias of public (Opinion, wJiicli is^at presmt so* 
violent against Mr. Smith.” * This paragraph I con- 

• 

* General Murray (Governor of Dcmoyira) to Eail Bathurst, 
21st of October, 1823. * 
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ceivo to be an admission, and almost a boast, that thp 
trial by court-martial was a matter of chdce, and 
therefore not of necessity ; and I shall at present say 
nothing more on it^ than earnestly to beseech the 
House to remark tlic evidence which it affords of tlio 
temper of the colonists, and toebear in mind the 
inevitable influence of that furious temper on the 
prosecutors who condirctcd the accusation, — on the 
witnesses who supported it by their testiinqiiy,— on the 
officers of the Court-martial, who could ha^e no other 
associate's or friends but among these prejudiced aSad 
exasperated colonists. ^ With what suspicion and 
jealousy 'ought we not to regard such proceedings ? 
What deductions ought to be made from the evi- 
dence ? Ilow little can we trust the fairness of the 
prosecutors, or the impartiality of the judges ? "WUiat 
hope of acquittal cohld the most innocent prismicr 
entertain ? Such, says in substance Governor Mur- 
ray, was tlio rage of the i!ihabitarits of Dcmerara 
against the unfortunate Mr. Smith, that his only 
chance of impartial trial required him to be deprived 
of all the safeguards which are the birthright of 
British subject^, and to be tried by a judicature which 
the laws and feelings ot his country alike abhor. 

But the adrnis'aion of Governor Murray, though 
conclusive against^ him, is not 'nc»ccss.jry to the argu- 
ment; for my Learned Friend has already dem.on- 
straied that, in fact, there, was no necessity for a 
court-martial on the 13tli of October. From tho 31st 
of August it apjjcar««, by General Murray’s Jotters, 
that no impediment "existed to tho ordinary course 
of law; “ no negroes were in . rms ; no war or battle’s 
sound was heard” through llio colony. There re- 
mained, indexed, a few runaways in Ihifi forests behind ; 
butvwo know, from tho best authorities*, that tho 
^forest^ were never fu from boclies of these wretched 
and desperate men in tho^e unhappy settlements in 

* See btedman, Bolingbroke, &c. 

'S 
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Guiana^ — ^where, under every government, rebellion 
has as uniformly sprung from cruelty as pestilence 
has arisen from the marshes. Before the 4th of Sep- 
tember, even the detachment which pursued the de- 
serters into the forest had returned into the colony. 
For six weeks, then, before the Court-martial was 
assembled, and fdt twelve weeks before that Court 
pronounced sentence of deafli on Mr. Smith, all hos- 
tility had teased, no nece<«sity for their existence can 
be pretended? and every act which they djd was an 
open and didibcrate defiance of tho law of England. 

Where, then, are we to look for any colpur of law 
in these proceedings? Do they derive it from tho 
Dutch law ? I have diligently examined the Roman 
law, which is the foundation of that system, an(f tho 
Ti^pltiiigs of those most eminent jurists who have con- 
tributed go much to the leputation ^f Holland: — I 
can find in them no trace of any such principle as 
martial law. Military taw, indeed, is clearly denned; 
and provision is made for the punishment by mili- 
tary judges of tli(» purely military offences of soldiers. 
But to any i>ower of extending military jurisdiction 
over thof(‘ who are not soldieis, tliere is not an allu- 
sion. 1 will not furnish a subject li)r tlie })leasantries 
of my Right Ilonouipble Friend, or tempt him into a 
repetition of his former innuiiK^rable blunders, by 
naming the greatest of these jurists*; lest his date, 
bis occupation, and his tank might he again mi'^taken ; 
and ythe venerable* President of the Supreme Court of 
Holland miglit be* once inoie calk'd a “clerk of tho 
States-General.” “Perseciitio railitis”‘'ayb that learned 
perron, “pertinet ad judicem militarem quando de- 
lictum sit mi^jb*ye, et aa judicem communem quando 
delictum sit commune.” Far from supposing it to ^ 
bo possible, that tko^o who were not soldiers^ cobid 
ever bo triable by military coutts for*crimes not 
• 

* Bynkersliock, — of whose proftsbipnal rank Mr. Canning / 
had professed ignorance. — Bo. * 
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tary, he expressly declares the law and practice of 
the United "Provinces to be, that even soldiers are, 
amenable, for ordinary oihmccs against society, to 
the court of Holland and Friesland, of which he was 
long the chief. The law of Holland, therefore, does 
not justify this trial by martial law®, 

Nothing remains but some law of the colony itself. 
Where is it ? It is not alleged or alluded to in any 
part of this trial. We have lieard nothing, of it this 
evening. iSo unwilling was I to believe^ that this 
Court-martial would <laie to act without some pr(?*- 
tence of Ic'gal authority, that I suspected an authority 
for martial law would bc'dug out of some dark corner 
of a Guiana ordinance. T knew it was neither in the 
law #f England, nor in lliat of Holland ; and I now 
believe that it does not exist even in llu* law of Dei^- 
rara. The silci^ce of fjiosc who are interested in pR- 
ducing it, is not my only reason for this belief. 1 
happen to haw seen the insjruetions of the States- 
Geiieral to their Ciovernor of Demcrara, in November, 
1792, — ^probably the last ever issued to such an officer 
by that illustrious and lucunorablo assembly. They 
speak at large of councils of wai, both for coi|sultation 
and for judicature. Tlu'j authorise these coun(*ils to 
try the military orfences of soldiers; and ther(*fore, by 
an inference which is stronger than silence, authorise 
us^ to conclude that ifie governor had no power to sub- 
ject those wdio were not soldiers to their authority. 

The result, then, is, tluU tfie laul of Holland docs 
not allow what is called “martial law’’ in any case; 
aiid that the law of England does not allow it witliout 
a necessity, which did not cxi.t; in the ease of4Mr. 
Smith. If, then, martial law is not to be justified by 
the law of England, or by the law of** Holland, or by 
tha of Demcrara, what is there to hinder me 
from affirming, rthat ijio members of this pretended 
•^ourt had no more right to ^ry Mr. Smith than any 
other, fifteen men on the face of the earth, — that 
their. acts were nulKtics, and their meeting a co^* 
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spiracj, — that their sentence was a direction to com- 
mit a ori'mc, — that, if it had been obeyed, it would 
not have been an execution, but a murder, — and 
that they, and all other parties engaged in it, must 
have answered for it with their lives. 

I hope. Sir, no man will, in this House, undervalue 
that part of the cjfte which relates to the illegality of 
the trial. I shoulcl be sorr^^ to hear any man repre- 
sent It as an inferior question, whether we are to bo 
governed Ily Jaw or by will. Every brcftch of law, 
lyuler jirefrnA ot attaining what is called “substantial 
justice,” is a step towards reducing society under the 
sutboiity of aibitrary capiics? and lawless iftirce. As 
in many other cases of evil-doing, it is not the imme- 
diate eifect, but the example (winch is the larger part 
of the consequcmces of cvciy act), which is most mis- 
chievous. If we listen to any language of this •-ort, 
we shall do our utmost to eneourag^ govemoi'* of 
colonics to disco\ei some specious pn texts of pr^ ont 
convenience for lelievirfg thcinstlves alh'gether, and 
as olteii as they wish, horn the icstiaints of law. In 
spite ftf ev(*ry hgal check, colonial administrators are 
already daring inougli, fiom the pJiysical impediments 
which nfider it nearly impossible to reduce their 
responsibility to piacticc. If wc ci!couiage them to 
proclaim martial Jaw^ithout necessity, we shall take 
away all limitationij fiom their pc^ver in this depart- 
ment ; for pretences of convenience can bcldom ITo 
wanting in a state ^f sov^dy v\hich presents any temp- 
tation to abubc ot pow er. 

Bi I; I am aware, Sir, that J have undertaken to 
maintain thf iunoccmcc of Mr. Smith, as well as to 
show the unlawfuliie‘‘S and nullity of Ihc proceedings 
against him. Jt^am relieved from the necessity of 
entering at large into the facts of his conduct, bj the 
admirable and irresistible speech of my I^^arnec^ 
Friend, who has already demonstrated *tho virtue and ^ 
innocence of this unfortunate Gentleman, who died 
the martyr of his zeal for the diffusion religion^ 
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humanity^ and civilisation, among the slaves of 
rara. Tho Honourable Gentleman charges him witli* 
a want of discretion. Perhaps it may bo so. That 
useful quality, which Swift somewhere calls ‘‘ an aldor- 
man-like virtue,” is deservedly much in esteem among 
those who are “ wise in their generation,” and to whom 
tho prosperity of thi-s world belongs ; but it is rarely 
the attribute of heroes and of martyrs, — of those who 
voluntarily suffer for fafth or freedom, — who .perish 
on the scaffold in attestation of their prinaiples ; — it 
docs not animate men to encounter that 'honourable 
death which the colonists of Demcrara were so eager 
to bestow^ on Mr. Sniithv 

On the question of actual innocence, the Honourable 
Gentleman has either b(‘wildered himself, or found it 
nedfessary to attempt to bewilder his audience, by in- 
volving the ease in a ^hibyrinth of words, from wl^ch 
I shall be able^to extricate it by a very few and short 
remarks. The que&tion i*^, not whether Mr. Smith 
was wanting in the higliest vigilance and foresight, 
but whether he was guilty of eeitain crimes laid to his 
charge ? The first charge is, that he promoted dis- 
content and dissatisfaction among the slaves, “ intend- 
ing thereby to excite revolt.” Tho Cot rt-martial 
found him guilty* of the fact, but not of the intention : 
thereby, in common sense and mstice, acquitting him. 
The second charge .\s, that, on the 17th of August, ho 
consulted with Quamina concerning the intended re- 
bellion ; and, on tlie 19tli and 20th, .during its progress, 
he aided and assisted it by consulting and correspond- 
ing witli Quamina, an insurgent. The Court-martial 
found him guilty of the acts charged on the 17th and 
20th, but acquitted him of that cliargcd on the 19th, 
But this* charge is abandoned by Jhe Honourable 
Gentleman, and, as far as 1 can learn, will not be sup- 
p'orffed by any one likely to takei a part in this debate. 

*On tfto fourtli chaise, whicl\, in substance, is, that 
Mr. Smith did not endea\our to make Quamina pri- 
soner on the 20th of August — the Court-martial have 
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found him guiltj. But I will not waste the time of 
the House, by throwing away a single word upon an 
accusation which I am persuaded no man here will so 
ill consult his own reputation as to vindicate. 

The third charge, therefore, is the only one which 
requires a moment’s discussion. It imputes to Mr. 
Smith, that he pre^ously knew of the intended revolt, 
and did not communicate his Jcnowledge to the proper 
authoiities. It depends entirely on the same evidence 
which was firoduced in support of the scc6nd. It is 
au offence^analogoiis to what, in our law, is denomi- 
nated “ misprision ” of treason ; and it bears the same 
’’elation to an intended rc\olt^of slaves agmnst their 
owners, which misprision in England bears to high 
treason. To suppoit this charge, there should bo suffi- 
cient evidence of sucli a concealment as would have 
amounted to misprision, if a iwolt of slaves agamst 
their private masters had b(‘en liigh l^reason. Now, 
it had been positi\cly laid down by all th(» jud;. s of 
England, that “ one who* is told only, in general, that 
there T\ill be a rising, without persons or particulars, 
is notl)ound to disclose,” * Concealment of the avowal 
of an intention is not misprision, because such an 
avowal is^ot an overt act of Jiigli treason. Misprision 
of treason is a concealment of an o^firt act of treason. 
A consultation abouit the means of revolt is un- 
doubtedly an overt act, because iP is one of the ordi- 
nary and necessary means of accomplishing the object : 
but it is perfectly fthcr\fise with a conversation, even 
though in the couise of it improper declarations of a 

f eneral nature should be mafJie. I need not quote 
[ale or Fo'jtcr in support of jiositions which I believe 
will not be controverted. Contenting myself with 
having laid tliem down, I proceed to apply them to 
the evidence on this charge. ’ • ^ 

I think myself eiflitled to lav aside, — and, indeed^ 
in that I only follow the example of the Honourable ^ 


♦ Kclyngo, p. 22» 
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Gentloman ~ the testimony of the coaclunan and the 
groom, which, if understood in one sense, is incredible^ 
and in the other is insignificant. It evidently amounts 
to no more than a remark by Mr. Smith, after the in- 
surrection broke out, that he had long foreseen dan- 
ger. Tlie concealment of '^uch a general apprehension, 
if ho had concealed it, was no cri|ne ; for it would be 
ind(*ed moat inconv(‘nivnt to magistrates and rulers, 
and most destructive of the quiet of society, If men 
were hound to communicate to the publKi authorities 
every alarm that might sei/e the minds of ftliy of them. 

But he did not cone(*al that gen(u\il apprehension : 
on the contrary, lie di(\ much more than strict legt'l 
duty required. Divide tin* facts into two ]>arts, those 
which precedi'd Sunday the 17th ot Augii'^t, and those 
which oeeiiried then and afterwards. I fix on this 
day, because jt will ?iot lx* said, by any one whose 
arguments 1 should be at the trouble of aiihwering, 
that there is any evid/mce of t lie evislmico of a specific 
plan of revolt previous to the ITtli of August. What 
did not exist could neither bo conet'aled nor disclosed. 
But the conduct of Mr. Smith resiiecting the general 
apprehensions which he entertained before that day 
is evidence of great importance as to what Vould have 
been his probable conduct, if any spocifie plan had 
afterwards been eommunictite^. to him. If ho made 
every effort to disMose a general ajiiirehensiou, it is 
not likely that he should have didibcrately concealed 
a specific plan. It is in tllat ligf it that 1 desire the 
attention of the House to it. 

Il is quite ch^ar /hat considerable agitation had 
prevailed among the negroe from the arriv al of Lo^d 
Bathurst’s Dispatch in the beginning of July. They 
had heard from seamen arrived &>»' England, and 
by servants in the Uo\ ernor’s house, and by the angry 
conv«rsationsjOf thqjr masters, I'hiit some projects for 
improving their condition had been favourably re- 
ceived il this country. They naturally entertained 
s^^AiguinOfand exaggerated hopes of the extent of the 
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reformation. Tho delay in making the Instructions 
known naturally led the slaves to greater exaggera- 
tions of the plan, and gradually filled’ their minds with 
angry suspieiona tliat it was concealed on account of 
the extensh e benedita it was to confer. Liberty seemed 
to be offered from IJnglaiid, and pushed asid(*.by th(*ir 
nnist^Ts and rulers at l)(‘merara. This irritation could 
not e'>ca])e the observation ot*JVIr. Smith, and instead 
of concealing it, he early imparted it to a neighbouring 
manager aim ijltorncy. How com(*s the Honourable 
O^ntlemai/ to ha\e entiiely omitted the evidence of 
Mr. Stewart ? * It ajipears f^*om his testimony, that 
^Ir. Smith, several wc'cks Ixdore th(» revolt, eoinnm- 
nicated to him (Stewart), the manager of plantation 
Siicee^s, that alarming rumours about the Instructions 
pre\ ailed among the n(‘groes. It ajijiears that Mr. 
Smith went ]mblieJy witJi Ids Trieml ^Ir. Klliot, an- 
other missionary, to Mr. St<w\art, to ri p(‘at the infor 'la- 
tion at a subsiMjiumt piTu^d ; aiul that, in consequence, 
Mr. Stewart, with Mr. (\)rt, the attorney of planta- 
tion Success, w(*nt on the hth of August to Mr. Smith, 
who confirmed his previous stab'ineiits, — said that 
( juainina and other negroes had aslv(*d whether their 
freedom hJd come out, — and mentioned tlial he had 
some tlioughts of disabusing them, by telling them 
from tho pulpit that th^irex])ectations of freedom WTre 
erroneous. JNIr. Cort dissuaded him from taking so much 
upon himself. Is it not evident from this testimony, 
that Mr. Smith hall the revi»rse of an intention to 
conceal the dangerous agitation on or before tlic 8th 
of August? It is certain that* all evidence of his 
priv ity or piw’ticipat'on b'dbro that day must be false. 
He then told all that lie k lew, and offered to do much 
more than ho w«s»bouiid to do. His disclosures were 
of a nature to defeat a projeet of revolt, or to pre A«t 
it from being foi-med^ — iie enabled Ccjrt or fetfiwart * 
to put the Ooveriiment on their guard. 11^ told no 

• Tiial, &t., p 47.* 
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particulars, because he knew none ; but ho put it into 
the power of others to discover tliem if they existed. 
He made those discoveries on the 8ili of August: 
what could have changed his previous system of con- 
duct in the remaining ten days? Nay, more, he 
put it out of liis own power to^cliange his conduct 
effectually : it no longer dependctlron Limstdf whether 
what he knew should n»^t be so perfectly made known 
to tlic CirQverniiKmt as to render all subsequent con- 
cealment ineftectual. He could not ev/m^know on the 
17th whether his con \(*rsat ions with Klcwart and 
Cort had not berui cmninunicated to th(» Governor, 
and wlK^ther ineasun^s ha<l not b(*en taken, which hti^ 
either ascertained that the agitation no longer gene- 
rally j)revailed, or had l(‘d to such precautions as 
could not fail to end in the d<*striiction of those* who 
should delibe]|i‘i<ely ahd criminally conceal the designs 
of the insurgents. The crime of misprision consists in 
a design to dcc<dvc, •»— whiqli, al‘lcr such a disclosure, 
it w«as impossible to harbour. If this had related to 
the comnumicalion of a formed ])lan, it might said, 
that the disclosure to private persons was not suffi- 
cient, and that h(* was bound to make it to the liiglicr 
authorities. I Relieve IVIr. Cort was a member of the 
Court of Policy. [Here Mr. Gladstone intimated by a 
shake of liis head ^that Mr. Cdrt was not.] 1 yield to 
•the local knowledge of my Honourable Fri(*nd — if I 
may venture to call him so^iii our present belligerent 
relations. If Mr. Cort be not a /'neunber of the Court 
of J’oliey, he must Jiave had access to its members : — 
lie ‘Stated to Mr. Smith the »*cason of their delay to 
pronmlgate the Instructions ; and in a communication 
which related merely to general agitation, Mr. Smith 
could not have cliosen two persoiuf »*ore likely to be > 
o’.<he alert about a revolt of slaves than the manager 
and ‘attorney* of a n'dglibonrin^ plantation. Stewart 
and Cort were also officers of militia. 

A veiy extraordinary part ff this case appears in 
the Depun'ara pa^Airs (No. 11.) to which 1 have already 
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adverted. Ilnmilton, the manaffor of plantation Res- 
souvenir, had, it seems, a negro mistress, from wliom 
few of his secrets were hid. This lady Inwl the sin- 
gularly inapjiropriatc name of Susannah. 1 am now 
told that she had been the wife of Jack, one of the 
leaders of the revt^lt — I have no wish to penetrate 
into his domestic misfortunes; — at all events, Jack 
kept up a coii*itant and conMential intercourse with 
his former friend, e\en in the eh'vated statjon which 
she had at^aiivd. She told him (if we may believe 
b(4h him and her) of all Hamilton’s eonvei'sations. 
l>y the account of Paris, it se<mis that Ilanijlton had 
iifttrucb'd them to desiroy the britlges. Susannah said 
that he intreahMl lliein to delay the revolt for two 
weeks, till he could remove his things. I'liey told 
Hamilton not only of the intention to rise tlir(*e we(*ks 
before, but of the particular timf. On llonday morn- 
idg Hamilton told her, that it was us(‘less for him 
manumit her and her chihlren, Jis slje wished, for tJ A 
all would soon be free; and that tin* (iov(*rnor kept 
back t|je Instructions because h(» A\as hims(‘lf a shne- 
owner. Paris and Jack agree in laying to Hamilton’s 
charge tlie^deep(*st participation in tht‘ir (*iiniiual de- 
signs. If this (widence v\as belk\ed, n Iiy was not 
Hamilton brought to trial rather than Siiiith ? If it 
was disbelievt^d, as tlfe far gr(*alyr pait of it must 
have been, win' uas it concealed trom Smitli«that 
such wicked iai ehood> j^ad be( n contrived against 
another man, — a circumstance which so dei'ply atfects 
the credit of all the negj*o accomplices, who swoi'c to 
save their own lives? If, as 1 ,itu inclined to believe, 
some commufiications w<m’(‘ made through Susannah, 
how hard was the fate of JMr. Smitli, wJio suIKts for 
not promulgating* some genci’al notion^ of danger, 
which, from this instance, must have entered throft^i 
many channels into tlfe minds of ^the gi^eater iiiAnbiu* * 
of whites. But, u]) to tlic 17th of August, it* ajipears 
that Mr. Smith did not content himself with ware dis- 
closure, but jirotfcrcd hU seuw ices tb allay df'Ceiihuit, 
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and showed more solicitude than any otlicr person 
known to us, to preser\ o the peace ol* the community. 

The question ikav ]>resc*nt*> its<'lf, which 1 allow 
oonstitutob the vital part of this case, — Wliother any 
eonimuiiication was made to Mr. Smith on the e\(‘ning 
of Sunday th(* 1 7th, of which tin* concealment from 
his superiors was e<jui\al(mt to what we call mispri- 
bion of treason? No ^nan can conscieniiously vote 
against tlm motion who does not consider the alhrma- 
ti\ e as pro\ ed. I do not say that this would he of 
itself suflicient to ne«ati\e the motion; J only sny, 
that it is indispensably nec(‘ssary. Tliere Avould still 
remain K'liind the illei^ality of tin* jurisdiction, 
well as tlie injustice of the ])iinislnncnt. And on this 
latter most impoitant part of tlu* case 1 must here 
remark, that it Avould not be suflicient to tell us, tliat 
the Roman and Dutch law rank(‘d misprision as a 
sp(*cies of treason, and made it punishable by death. 
]t must be shown, I'ot only that th(‘ Court were by 
this law entitled to condemn Mr. Smith to death, but 
thal they ^^ore also bound to pronounce such a sentence. 
For if tli(*y had any disci etion, it will not be said that 
an English court-martial oiiolit not to regulate the 
exercise of it by the more liumane and reasonable 
principle's of tludr own law, which do('s not treat mis- 
prision as a capital oflTmice. ** 

, . . 1 am soi-ry to see tliat tho Honourable Agent 

for Dcmerara * has (piitted his usual place, and has 
taken a \ cry im])or taut position/' I feel no ill-will; 
but T dn'ad tlie sight of him when ])oiiring poison 
into the ears of the qxiwt rful. He is but too formid- 
able in his ordinary station, *'l the head of those troops 
whom his magical wand brings into battle in such 
numbers as no (doqiience can match, 'Vlnd no influence 

W* hib own can command. .... 

«- 

* Mr. "''Villiain Holmes, who was also the Treasury “ whipjier- 
in,” was Ijf the moment bc'atcd next, and >>hii)i)cring to, Mr 
( aiming El), 
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Let us. now eoiisicler tlie evidence of what passed 
on tlie 17th of August. And here, once more, let mo 
conjure the House to consider tlie comtitioii of th< 
witnesses wlio gave tliat evidence. They were accom- 
plices in the revolt, who had no chance of life hut 
what aecej)tal)le testimony might alford. Tlv^y knew 
tlie lierce, furious hatred, which the ruling party had 
vowed against Mr. Smith. Tfliey were surrounded by 
the skeletons of their brethren: — they could perhaps 
hear the la}j|i ivsouruling on the bloody backs of others, 
Avko Avere condemned to suffer a thousand lashes, and 
to AAwk for life in irons uiuli'r the burnin" sun of 
/iihiana. They liva‘d in a colony avIku’c sucli unex- 
ampl(*d barbaritir^s A\"er<‘ inflicted as a mitigated pun- 
ishnumt, and liehl out as acts of nuTcy. Such Avere 
the drea<lful terrors Avhich acted on their minds, and 
under the mental torture of AA^ich ev^Ty syllabh* of 
their testimony was uttered. Tlu*re AA^as still another 
deduction to be ma(h* frou^their (*vid(*ncc : — they s -oko 
+0 no palpable faets ; tiny gaAc oa idence only of con- 
versation. “ AVords/’ says Mr. dust ice Foster, “ are 
transient and fl(‘(‘(iiig as the AAdiid ; fr(*(|uently the 
clfects of ^a sudden transport easily misunderstood, 
and often misrejiorttMl.” If he si>oke thus of Avords 
used in the ])resenc(» of witnesses intelligent, eiilight- 
(med, and accustomed to a|)])reciate the force* and dis- 
tinctions of terms, AAhat would ho Iuiac said ot thg 
evidence of negro slaves^ accom]>lice‘S in the crime, 
tremldiug for ^ lieiil lues, r(*])orting conversations of 
which the whole efleet might di‘pend on the shades 
and gradations of Avords in a language A^ery grossly 
known to them, — of English words, uttered in a feAV 
hurried moments, and in the presence of no other 
witnesses from^^kom they could dread an exposure 
of their falsehood ? It may b(* safely affirmed, 
it is difficult for ima*gination to^concekve admissible* 
evidence of loAver credit, and more near tlid verge of 
utter rejection. • I 

But what, after all, is the suinT of the evidence ? 
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It is, that the noj^rocs who followed Mr. Smith from 
churcli on Sunday ilic 17th, spoke to liim of some 
design which tJiey cntertiiined for the next day. It is 
not pretended that time, or jdace, or persons, wore 
mentioned ; — tli(» contrary is sworn. Mr. Smith, who 
was acciistomed lor si>c w(*eks to ^heir murmurs, and 
had before been successful in disMuading them from 
violence, contents himsilf with repeating the same 
dissunsives, — believes he has again succeeded m per- 
suading them to remain quiet, — and a|>stains for 
twent}-four hours from any new communication s)f 
designs altogether \ag^'ie and undigested, which he 
ho])ed wo*nld evaporate, as others of the same kind Infts 
doms without any serious eft(‘cts. The very utmost 
that he seems to ha\o apprelu‘nd(*d was, a plan for 
obligijig, or “ dri\ ing,” as t hey called it, their managers 
to joiu in an t^iuplicarton to the (Governor on the sub- 
ject of the new law, — a kind of proceeding which had 
more than once occunred, both und(T the Dutch and 
English governments. It appears from the witnesses 
for the prosecution, that they had more thaq onco 
goiK* to Mr. Smith befoio on the same subject, and 
that his answer was always the same ; and that some 
of the more cvaspc^rated lu'groes w(‘re so dissatisfied 
with his exhortations to submission, that they cried 
out, “Mr. Smith was making' them fooD, — that ho 
'\voul.d not deny his own colour for the sake of black 
])eopl(\” (iuamina ap])ears to have shown at all times 
a more than ordinary deference / owards his pastor. 
Tie renewtal these conversations on the evening of 
Sunday the iTtli, and* told Mr. Smith, who again ex- 
horted them to patience, tha* two of the ‘inori* violent 
negro(»s. Jack and Joseph, spoke of taking their liberty 
by force. I desire it to be particulfiely observed, that 
t int(‘ntion, or even viohmt language, appears to 
' have ‘been attributc^^ only to two, and that in such 
a manner* as naturally to exclude the rest. Mr. Smith 
again reiiv'ated the advice which had hitherto proved 
el Icaciout^ “ lie' told them to wait, and not to be so 
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foolish. How do you mean that they should take it 
l)y force ? You cannot do any thing with the white 
]»eopl(*, because the soldiers will be more strong thar» 
you ; tlierefore you had better wait. You had better 
go and tell tlie people, and Christians particularly, 
that they had better have nothing to do with it.” 
When Mr. Smith ipoke of the resistance of* the sol- 
diers, Quamina, with an evident view to persuade 
Mr, Slnith that nothing was intended which would 
induce the ftii^itary to ])roceed to the last extremity, 
olifierved tnat they would drive the managers to town; 
which, by means of the exjiedicyit of a general “strike ” 
refusal to work, appears to have been tlftj project 
spoken of by most of the slaves. To this observation 
Mr, vSniith justly answered, that even if they did 
“drive” the managers to town, they “would not be 
able to go against the soldiers,’^ who vv^uld very pro- 
perly resist such tumultuary and dangerous move- 
ments. lie it again obsm-ved, that Bristol, the hief 
witness for the ])i*osecution, clearly distinguishes this 
jdaii trom that of dack and Jos(‘ph, “who intended to 
light willi tin* >vhito ])eoj)le.” 1 do not undertake to 
detcrmijje wlielhcr the more tlesperate m(*asure was 
at that time eimlim'd to these two men : it is sullieient 
for ]ne that sueJi was the rejiresentaficm made to Mr. 
Smith. Whoever fafrly compares tin* (widence of 
Bristol with that of Seaton vvilf, ] tliink, lind the 
general result to be such as J have now staled. ^It Ts 
true, tliat thcie ;|n* c(Sitradit lions between them, 
which, in tlie ease of vvitnc''S(‘', of anotlicr caste, might 
bo consider(*d as altogcihcr Mibv'isivc of their credit. 
But T make .allowance for Iheii fears, — for their con- 
fusion, — for llu*ir habitual inaccuracy, — for their 
ignorance of tke Janguage, — for their own incorrect- 
ness, if they gave evidence in English, — for thy t of 
the interpi’cters, if tlft*y emploj'C'J any cither langua^4" 
111 return, I cx])ect I hat no fair opponent will rely on 
minute circumstances, — that he will also jallow the 
beiictit of all chances of inaccuracy to the Recused, — 
i: n 4 • 
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nnd that he will not roly on*the manner, whore a single 
word, mistaken or misremeinbered, might make the 
whole ditf(*rence between the most earnest and the 
faintest dissnasi\e. 

1 do not know what other topics Mr. Smith could 
have used. ITo appeals to theif prudence : “ the 
soldier^,’ says he, “will OAcrcoiiKM^rc iir va-n rcAolt.” 
lie appeals to th(*ir sens^.of religion : — “as Christians 
you ought not t<» u^e \iolence.” What argument re- 
mained, if both tho^e filled What part of human 
nature could he hav(‘ addr(‘SNf*d, when* neit^icr danger 
could deter, nor duty ^restrain ? lie spoke to their 
conscience* and to their fears: — surely admonitidll 
could go no further. Tlnne is noi the* least appear- 
ance thal tli(*se topics weie nol iiiged wdth as per- 
fc*ct good faidi, as tli(*y must havi* been in those 
forme*!* instaii^’cs wlit^rc* he* demimstrat(*d his sin- 
cerity by Ihe commimicalions which he made to 
Stewart and Cort. His temper oi mind on this sub- 
ject continii(*d, tlicn, to be the* same on the e\(*ning of 
the 17th that it liad been bc*foie. And, if so. how 
absoliit(*ly incredible it is, that In* slumld, on that 
iiiglit, and on the siicc((*ding morning, advisedly, 
coolly, and nialigmiiitly, form llio design of liiding a 
treasonable plot (*oiindenlially iin|>art(‘d to him by the 
conspirators, in order to lull tin' \igilanee of the Go- 
vcu’nment, and eomhiit liimself and liis c*ountrymeii to 
the mercy of exasperated and triinn])hnnt slfi\<*s ! 

T Jia\e already stated the reasoiUi winch might have 
induced him to believe that In* bad once mort* suc- 
ceeded in dissuading t^ie negro(*s from violenee. Was 
be inexcusable in overrating his own ase^mdant, — in 
over-estimating the docility of his converts, — in re- 
lying more on tlie (*ffieaey of his religie.us instructions 
men of more experience and colder temper would 
♦diSem reasonalilo ? h entr(*at the House to consider 
whether iliis self-deception be improbable ; for if 
he belicvcjjl that he had bv*en successful, and that the 
pan of U^mult or** revolt was abandoned, would it 
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not have been tJie basest and most atrocious treachery 
to have given sucli information aa might liave ex- 
pobcd the defenceless slaves to punishments of u.i- 
parail**led cruelty, for otTeiices which they had medi- 
tated, but from which he believed that ho had 
reclaimed them ? Lot me for a moment agajn remind 
tlie House of the iiicts which gi\e such weight to this 
consideration. He liv(‘<l iik a colony where, for an 
insurrection in whicli no white man was wantonly 
or delibejiltejy put to death, and no })rbperly was 
iwtontionally’ destroyed or even damaged, I know 
not how many negro(‘s ])erj'Jied ^n tlio gibbet, and 
others, — under the insolent, alrockms, dete-ftcilih* pre- 
text of nuTcy! — suffered a thousand lashes, and were 
doomed to hard l.ibour in irons for life, under the 
burning sun, and among tin* p(*stilential marshes of 
Guiana? Those dreadful eriM4li(s, nn^eall(‘d jmuish- 
ments, did indeed occur after iIk* l/lh of August. 
But he, v\hose “heart h jd tlutt^Ted from the iin ‘s-^ant 
cracking of the v\hip,” must have strongly fedt the 
honors to which Ik* was oxjiosing Jiis unha])])y flock 
]iy a*liasty or n('(*dless diselosun* of pvoj(‘ets excited 
by the imjiolitie d(‘lay of their rulers. Kvery good 
man must have wished to timl the information un- 
necessary. Would not Mr. Smith flave been the most 
unworthy of pastorsfif lie had nol d(‘sind lliat such 
a cup might pass from him ? !Viid if lie felt these 
benevolent desires, —if In* recoiled with horror* from, 
putting thesi p(M|r men into th(* bands of what in 
Deiiierara [is called jiistiee, tli(*re was nolhiiig in the 
circumstances which inigJit n«*t have s(*t*med to him 
to accord •with his wishes. Even without the in- 
fluence of warm feeling, 1 do not think that it would 
have been uim^Jte'tmable for any man to believe that 
the negroes had fully agreed to wait. Nay, >T am • 
convinced that wirti Cjuamina, Mr. flmiih v^is 
cessful. Quamina, I believe, used his influence to^ 
prevent the revolt ; and ittwas not till a^er lie was 
ajiprehcnded on JMonday, on ui*just suspicions, and 
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was rescued, that ho took refufje amon" tho revolters, 
and was at last shot by Ihc soldicTy when he was a 
runaway in the forest, — a fact which was accepted by 
the Court-martial as the sufficient, t]ion"h sole, evi- 
dence of liis bein»j a ringleader in the rebellion. 

The wl|ole p(‘riod durin" which^itis necessary to 
account for J\Ir. Smith’s not cointtiuiiKatinp; to the 
Governraenf an immalnnb ])roj(‘ct, of which h(» knew 
no ])articnlars, and which he nii<^lit well believe 'to be 
abandoned, is a f(*w hours in the morninjy oV^Monday ; 
for it is prosed by the (‘vidence of llamilloii, that h« 
was informed of tt(‘ infended revolt by a Caplain 
Sinison, at^one o’clock of that day, in Geor^e-TownJ^ 
the seat of government, at some miles distant from 
the .se(*ne of action. It was then so notorious, that 
irainillon never dreamt of troublincf the Governor 
with sueli ne(*(yess intelligence ; yet this was ordy 
four or five hours lattT than tin' time when Mr. 
Smith was h(*ld to he bound, pnden* pain of death, to 
make such a eommiinieation ! The (Governor him- 
self, ill his de.s])atehcs, said that he had n‘eeived tho 
information, but did not beli(‘ve it.^ This disbelief, 
however, could not have beim of long duration; for 
active mea'sii res were taken, and Mr. Stewart appre- 
hended Quarnina a'nd his son Jack a little after throe 
o’clock on Monday ; which, consVh'ring tho distance, 
nec<^'^sarily implies fiial some general order of that 
nature had been issued by the (iov (eminent at Goorge- 
Tovvii not long after noon on lliat diy.f As all these 
proee(’dings occurr(*d before Mr. Smith received the 
not(* from Jack of Dochfour about half an hour before 
the rcNolt, I lay that fact out of tho case,- as wholly 
immaterial. The interview of Mr. Smith with Qua- 
mina, on the IJlth of August, is lUfgAiivcd by the < 
' of the Court-martial : — that on the 20th will 

*’It<»^lie/l on by po mac in this Ilbuse, because tlicre 
(is not tho slightest proof, nor, indeed, probability, that 

^ Denieiv’ra riipcibi l^o, II, p. 1. 


t Ibid., p. 70. 
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tlie conversation at that interview was not perfectly 
innocent. Nothing, then, called for explanation but 
the conversation of Sunday evening, and the hilene(» 
of Monday morning, which I think I have satisfactorily 
explained, as fully as my present strength will allow, 
and much more so than the speecli of m^ Learned 
Friend left it necc^ssary to do. 

TJiere is one other eircnnistance 'which occurred 
on Sfinday, and which 1 cannot pass ovtT in silence: — 
it is the pcr\(*rsion of the beautiful text from 

iJio (lospel on w'hich Mr. Smith preached Jiis last 
sermon. "J'liat circiinslancc^ aloge evinces the in- 
curable prejudice* against this unfortunate Mian, which 
so far blind(*d his pros(*ciitors, that they actually re- 
jirc'-ent him as choosing that most affecting lament- 
ation over the fall of deru^ah*in, in older to excite 
the slaves to accomplish the d(»stniction of Dcnieiara. 
The lamentation of one* who loved a Country was by 
them thought to b(» oeh*cted |o stimulate those .vho 
were to destroy a country; — as if tragical repre- 
hensions of the horrors of an assault were likely to 
be exhibited in the cainji of the a**saihiiits the night 
before they vvoiv to storm a eity. It is wmnd(*rful that 
the^e ])fosec'utors should not have* })erccived that 
sucli a clioice of a text would hav{**b(f*n very natural 
for Mr. Smith, oiil}«^on the supposition that lio had 
been full of love ainl coinpasNifln and alarm for the 
European inhabitants of Deineraia. The ^iintile 
truth was, that t(|e estSle was about to be sold, the 
negroes to be scattered over the colony by auction, and 
that, — by om* of those some^Aliat forc(*d analogies, 
which may appear to me uurtasonable, but which 
m(*n of the most sublime* genius as wn*ll as fervent 
piety have i#fti*n a])plied to the interpretation of 
Scripture, — he likeuc<l their sad dispersion, in eon- • 
nection with their 'imst neglec^ of the niean.^ 
provemciit, and the chance of their iiov?' losing all 
religious coiisohation and in«tructioii, to the nunishmenf 
inflicted on the Jews by the conquest ant|f destruction 
of Jerusalem. 
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In what T have now addrossod to the House, 1 have 
studiously abstained from all discussions of llioso 
awful questions which rcdato to the general structure 
of colonial soci(*ty. I am as adverse as any one to 
the sudden enianeination of slaves, — much out of re- 
gard to tl;(* masters, but still niore^ as atfecting a far 
larger portion of mankind, out of mi'gaid to the un- 
happy slaves themsehes. . Kinaueipation by violcnco 
and revolt 1 consider as th(» greatest calamity* chat 
can visit a community, exe<‘pt ])(‘rpctu{i,i ^i‘l;ivcry. I 
should not have so (le<‘pan abhorrence of that Avretehe<i 
state, if 1 did not rtjgarfkit as unfitting slaves for the 
safe exercise' of tin* common rights of mankind. I" 
should be grossly inconsistent with myself, if, bc'lieving 
this corrujit and d(*grading ])ow(‘r of shi\(Ty o\er the 
mind to b<* the worst of all its evils, J were not \ery 
fearful ol' changes wlnVh Avoiihl s(‘t free thos(‘ beings, 
whom a cruel yoke had transformed into wild beasts, 
only that tlu'y might tear am) d(*vour each other. I 
acknowledge that tin* pacific emancipation of great 
multitudes thus wn'tchedly circumstanced is a jirpblem 
so arduous as to perplex ami almost silence the r(‘ason 
of man. Time is undoubtedly ncc(*ssary ; and I shall 
never object to time if it be asked in good taith. If 
I be convinced of ihe sincerity of the reformer, I will 
not object to tluj reformation meiVly on account of the 
time which it requires. But I have a right to be 
jealous of ev(*ry attenqit which, under pretence of 
asking time for reformation, may onfy aim at (‘vading 
urgent demands, and indefinitely procrastinating the 
dt livc'rancc of men from bondage. 

And h(‘re, Sir, T should natu'ally close; but I must 
be permitted to relate the subsequent trcfitment of 
]Mr. Smith, because it refl(*cts back th« ‘flrongest light 
on Bie intentions and dispositions of those wJio pro- 
•S^fplfutedjiiin, ancjl of tlyise who ratified the sentence of 
^oath. 'I'liJ'y who can cruelly treat the condemned, 
are not in j general scriqmlous about convicting tho 
inno tent. 4 * have a.'cn the widow of this unhaiipy 
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Mitrerer, — a pious and amiablo woman, Avortliy to ])o 
the* lu Ipmate of licr martyred liusband, di^tiiioiiished 
by a calm and clear underhtandinfr, and, as far as L 
could discover, of {?rcat accuracy, anxious rather to 
uud<*rstate factx, and to counteract every lurkinj!: dis- 
position to exa«ifj[*rate, of which her jiidjjiiu'nt ami 
humility ini^ht l(‘4»d h(»r to suspect herself. She told 
me tier story with temper ai4*l simplicity; and, thouj*!! 

1 \efttured more near to cross examination in my iii- 
(piirh's tliiPn delicacy would, ]jerliaps, in any l(‘ss im- 
]^ortant case nave warranted, I saw not the least reason 
to distrust the exact ik‘s^, any,mor(‘ than the Ijonesiy, 
of her narrative. Within a f<‘w days of hi-^apjn’elu'ii- 
sion, Mr. Smith and his wife were closely eontined in 
tvv(i small rooms at the top of a building, with only 
the outw'ard roof b(*twe<'n them and tlit‘ sun, when the 
thermometer in the shade at# their residem*o in the 
country- stood at an aveia<»e of Sd d(‘f^rees of Falinm- 
lieit. 'ri)(*re they vvere^confiiysl fiom Aui^ust t' ()<‘- 
toher, with two seiitric'' at tJu' tloor, which was k(*pi 
open day and nii»lit. These s<‘utries, vvho w(‘re re- 
lieve*! ever^ two hours, had oixhu*^ at (‘vi‘ry relief to 
call on the ])iisoner, to ascertain l\> his aiisw’^or that 
lie lia<l fiot escaped. The jjeiieraliiy, of course, exe- 
cuted th(*ir orders: “ a few, more Ifumane,” said IVIr'^. 
Smith, “ contented themselves duriiifr the ni^ht with 
quietly looking into the bed.” Thus wa'i he, under a 
mortal disease, and hisvvite, with all the d(‘licacy*of 
her sex, contined| f n* Avo nic»nths, without seein;* a 
human face exce])t those of tin* sentries, and of the 
absolutely necessary atteiid.ii^' : — no physician, no 
fri(*nds to .console, no lei^al advi-^er to ;^uide the jiri- 
soner to the means of proving his iiinoctmce, no miti- 
gaiion, no solacy ! The tirst human face which she 
saw, was that of the man who came to bear tidings of < 
accusation, and trial, and deat^, to her liiislynul.’^^* 
asked her, “whether it was possible tliat tl/c Governor 
know that they were in itliis state of desolation ? ’ 
She answered, “ that she did nut know, /for nobody 
came to inquire after them ! ” lie w as j^fferwards re- 
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moved to apartments on the ground floor, the damp of 
which seems to lia\e lui'^fened his tale. Mrs. Smith 
was set at larg(‘, but obliged to ask a daily permission 
to see her husband for a limited time, and, if I re- 
member right, b(‘fore witnesses! After the packet 
had saik/1, and wh(*n there was lyo longer cause to 
dread their communication with iiiiigland, she was 
permitted to have* uni(‘slHcted access to him, as long 
as his inlercourse with earthly things endured* At 
length lu* as ni(‘reitnlly releasi'd from his 'Vyoes. The 
funeral Ava-. order(‘d to lake ])l.ice at tA\o o’clock in 
the morning, that no s(k»*ro\\ing negroes might follow 
the good ihan’s corpse. The a\ idow desired to accom- 
pany tli(‘ remains of her husband to the grave : — even 
this sad luxury was prohibit! d. 'FIjc olUcer declaied 
that his iiisirueti!)ns weie ))eiein])tory : Mrs. Smith 
bowed with tli9 silent**submissioii of a broken heart, 
Mrs. Elliot, her frieml and (ompanion, not so borne 
down by sorrow, rcmioust rated. “ Is it possible,” sho 
said, “that General Muiray can have foibiddcn a 
poor widow from following the coffin of her husband ? ” 
The officer again answennl thal his orders v\er(‘ 
peremptory. “ At all events,” said Mrs. Elliot, “ he 
cannot hinder us from meeting the coffin at the grave.” 
Two negroes bore the coffin, with a single lantern 
going before; and at four o’clock in the morning, the 
two vyomen met it in* silent anguish at the grave, and 
poured over the remains of the persecuted man that 
tribute which nature jia^s to thei memory of those 
whom we love. Two negro workmen, a earpeuter 
and a bricklayer, — w#ho had been memb(*rs of his 
congregation, — w(»re d(‘siroi of being permitted to 
protect and distinguish the s]iot where tlieir benefactor 
reposed : — • ^ 

‘That cv’n his bones fiom insult to pioUct, 

“ ♦Some hail memo -al, still Lio(tia mgh, 

j With uutoutli ihyiuts and shnpchss sculpture deekt, 

Mjg| it claim the passing tnbutc ot .i sigh.”* 

* • (5ia)’sLkt:} — En. • 
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They began to rail in and to briek over the grave: 
but as soon as this intelligence reaelied the First 
Fiscal, his Honour was pleased to forbid tlic work ; 
he ordered the bricks to be taken up, the railing to be 
torn down, and the wdiole frail memorial of gratitude 
and piety to be destroyed ! 

“ Engl is] 1 vengeance wars not with the tlead:” — 
it is not so in (iuiana. A% they began, so they eon- 
cludi*tl ; and at U‘ast it must be owned that they whtc 
eonsislent hi^their treatment of the living* and of the 
(k'ad. Tliey did not stop here : a few days after the 
death of Mr. Smith, tliey payed a vote of thanks to 
Mr. President Wray, for his ices durifig the in- 
surrection, which, I fear, conM^t(‘d entirely in his 
judicial acts as a member of the Court-martial. It is 
the single instance, I belie\e, in th(‘ history of tlio 
Avorld, where a j) 0 ])ular meeting tJianked a judg. for 
his shai’e in a trial which closed witTi a semteme^ of 
dgath! I must add, with siip'(*re r(‘‘rr(‘t, tlnp IMr. 
Wray, in an umuh i^sl moment, ncc(*i)ted these tainted 
thank , and e\i)ressed his gratitude for tiasn. Shortly 
aftcr*th(*y did tli(‘ir utmost to make him repent, and 
1)0 ashamed of his rashm^ss. I hohl in my hand a 
DemcrarS newsjiaiier, eontaiiiing an account of a meet- 
ing, whieli must ha\e bec'ii held >vi1th the knowdedge 
of the Governor, aiuUimong whom J see nine name^, 
which from the pi-cfix “ ilonoui'ahle,” bcdoiig, I pre- 
sume, to persons who were inemb(*rs cithei* of the 
Court of Justice oj of tlfe Court of Toliey. It was an 
assembly which must be taken to re])n*seiit the colony. 
Their first proceeding was a Dyclai-ation of Independ- 
ence: — th<iy resohed, that the King and Parliament 
of Great Britain had no right to change their hnvs 
without the can^ent of their Cemrt of Policy. They 
founded this ju-eteiision, — which w’ould b(‘ exti’ava- 
gaiit and insolent, if it wore m^t so ridiculous, — • 

the first article of the (Capitulation now lying b(‘fore 
me, bearing date on the IDtJi of September, 1803, by* 
which it w^as stipulated that no jiew csl;/Dli&liments 
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should be introduced without the consent of the Court 
of Policy, — as if a military commander had any power 
to p(*rpetuate the ci\il constitution of a conquered 
country, and as if the subscciuent treaty had not ceded 
Demerara in full hOV(‘rcignty to his Majesty. I should 
have disilaincd 1o notice such a declaration if it were 
not for A\hat folloA\cd. This nv’iting took place 
(ughtecn days aft(T the (Vath of Mr. Smith. It might 
be hoped, that, if their hearts were not touehhd by 
his fate, at least tlieir lialred might havp been buried 
in his grave; but tlicy showed how little chance rf 
justice h(‘ had when li\ing within the sjdiere of their 
influ(‘nce,«by tlieir rancorous persr‘ention of his memory 
after death. Eighteen days after he had expired in 
a dungeon, they jiassed a resolution of strong con- 
demnation against two names not often joined, — the 
Jwondoii Misdonary S(i.n’ety and Lord Bathurst ; — the 
Society, because they petitioned for mercy (for that 
is a crime in tludr eye^s), — Lord Bathurst, b(H*auseJie 
adv ised ITis IVIajesty to (lispense it to IMr. Smith. With 
an ignorance suitable to their other qualities, they 
<*onsider the exercise of mercy as a violation of justice. 
They arc* not content with persecuting tlieir \ictim to 
death ; — they arraign nature, which released him, and 
justice, in the fofin of mercy, which would have de- 
livered him out of tludr hands. xNot satisfied with his 
life, they are iiicenshd at not bcung able to brand his 
memory, — to ])ut an ignominious end to his miserie'^, 
and to hang up his skidetoii on gibbet, which, as 
oft(‘n as it waved in the winds, should warn every 
future missionary to fly from such a shore, and not 
dare to enter that colony 'o ]>rcach the doctrines of 
peace, of justici’, and of mercy! 
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I HOLD ill my luind a Pi^iltion from tlio Merchants 
of llie (.hty of London who are (*n;raf^ed in irad<* \Mth 
llic eounf^H's# ot‘ Ai»UM*ica formerly siil>je(d to tlie 
» ^>\vn of S])ain, jmi^ini^ that the lloiise would adojit 
.>ueli ineasui(‘s as tf* tliem maj^ .seem niec't ^o induce 
ll'is Maj(*st^V (xovernment to recognise tJie indejiend- 
<*nce of the states in those countries wliich in 

fact, establisiKMl inde]>eudent governments. 

Ill presenting tins Petition, Itthinlv it rii*ht to •’ive 
the Iloiise such information as^ 1 ])os^»»ss relating to 
the number and char.ictiM* of 11 h‘ PetitiomMs, tl it it 
may be seen how far tli(‘ 3 >are what they ])rofess lo lx, 
— what are their means of know leclirc*, — what are 
likely he tlic motives of their ap])li<‘ation, — what 
friith is du(* to tin ir testimony, and what w^edght ought 
to be allo^ved to their judgment. Th(*ir number is 
one hundred ami seventeen Kach of tliem is a mem- 
1)(T of a considerable commercial liouse interested in 
the trade to Aimn’ica :^the Petition, tin lefore, convevs 
tli(* .sentiments of three or four liiindred merchmit^ 
The signatiiie- w'ei<‘ colh^*ted in two days, witheuit a 
public meeting, or til cii an advertise ment. It was coii- 
lined to the American merchants, but the Petitioner.s 
iia\e no icason to believe that ^ny merchant in Lon- 
don w^ould Irtive declined to put his name to it. 1 am 
but imperfectly tjualified to estimate the imjiortance 
and .station of'ltlif* Petitioners. Judging from com- 
mon information, I should consideu* many of them ^ 
in the first rank of tlie mereantilif eomm unity. •! see* 
among tliem the iirni of Daring and Company, which, 
without disparagement to ally otheivs, may be jdaced 
at the head of the commercial establishmeCts of the 
112 . 
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world. T see ^TiJso the firms of ITerrin^f, Powlos, and 
Company; of llioliard.^on and Company; Uoldsmidand 
Com})any ; Montcfiore and Company ; of Mr. Benja- 
min Shaw, who, as Chairman of Lloyd’s Coffee-house, 
represents the most numerous and diversified interests 
of t rathe; to;^(*ther with many pthers not equally 
known to me*, hut whom, if I difi know, I have no 
doiiht that T niiftht with truth describe as persons of 
the hii’lK^t nu*reantile respectability. I perceive 
amonir them the name of Ricardo, which*! shall over 
honour, and which I cannoi. now pronounce withcRit 
emolion.* Tn a wor<1, She Petitioners arc the City of 
London. They contain individuals of all political par- 
ties; they are deeply interested in the subject, — per- 
fectly conv(*rsant with all its commondal bearings ; 
and they could not fill the high place whore they 
stand, if they ^vere nht as much distinguished by in- 
telligence and probity, as by those inferior advantages 
of wealth whicli withdiem fire not fortunate accidents, 
but ])roofs of ])ersoiial worth and professional merit. 

If, Sir, it had been my intention to ent(*r fi^lly on 
this subject, and es|)(>cially to discuss it adversely to 
th(* King’s Government, I might have chqsen a dif- 
ferent form of ^presenting it to the House. But 
though I am and ever shall be a member of a party 
associated, as J coi]ceive, for p^•eserving the liberties 
qf the kingdom, 1 present this Petition in the spirit of 
those by whom it is Mibscrilj'*d, in the liopi* of reliev- 
ing that anxious desire which pcAvades the commer- 
cial worhl, — and which is also shared by the people 
of* England, — that tk* ])resint session may not close 
'v\3lliout some discussion or some explanation on this 
important subject, as far as tJiat explanation can be 
given without inconvenience to the •public servie(\ 
Mu*h a ])urpose, the presentation of a petition 
afibrdt a .convenient opiiortunity, both because it iin- 


* Mr. Ri*ardo had died on the lith of September preceding 
— Ed * 
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plies the absence of any intention to 1>lamo the past 
measures of Government as> foreij^n frAm the wishes of 
the Petitioners, and because it does not naturally re- 
(juirc to he followed by any motion which might be 
r(3pres(mted as an invasion of the prerogative of tlie 
Crown, or as a restraint on the discretion o£ its con- 
stitutional advisers* 

At tJie same time I must add, that in whatever 
form or at whatever period of the session I had 
brought tl^K» ^ubjeet forward, 1 do not think tliat 1 
dtould ha\e felt myself called upon to discuss it in 
i tone very dilFc^rent from that \vhi(‘h the nature of 
th6 present occasion appeal's to me to r(‘quite. On a 
question of policy, vv'^here various opinions may be 
formed about tlie past, and where the only important 
l)art is necessarily j)rospeetive, J should naturally 
liave wished to speak in a ilelibift’ative y jiiper. ILav- 
ever much 1 might lament the delays which had oc- 
curred in the recognitioij of th** American State % I 
<*ould hardly have gone further than strongly to urge 
I hat the time was now at least come for more decisive 
measure^. 

Witli r(jspcct, indeed, to the State Papers laid be- 
fore 0 *^, I ^ee nothing in them to blame or to regret, 
unless it be that execvss of tenderness and forl)(‘arancc 
towards tin' feelings •and prc'tcnsions of Ihiropean 
Spain which the Despatches t l)eriiselv(*s aeknowle^lg^*. 
Id all other respects 1 can <aily disciibe them as con- 
taining a body ef iiberaJ m«;xiuis of policy and just 
principles of public law, expressed with a juveision, a 
circumspection, and a dignity wJiuh will always ren- 
der them medels and mastcr-pieci‘s of diplomatic com- 
position.* Far from .isNaibng these valuabh* docu- 
ments, it is 5 my «bjeci to upliold their doctrines, to 
reason from thmr principles, and to contend for no- 

* They vorc amonc: the first pn])eis*issucd from £hc f’orcigii 
Office after the accession to office ut Mr. Canning, and npie- * 
"(.ntod the spirit of ht\ — as distuiguibhed from tl^ preceding 
Castlcrcagh i)olicj. — Ed. * ■ 

F 3 
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more thaiX that the future policy of England on 
this subject may be governed by them. On them I 
rest : from them seems to me to How every conse- 
quence respecting the future, which I think most de- 
sirable. I should naturally have had no other task 
than tha/i of quoting them, of showing the stage to 
which they had conducted the quo^tion, of unfolding 
their ini])ort where they- arc too short fur the gene- 
rality of readers, and of enforcing their applicai'ion to 
all that yet remains undone. l>iit somejtirtng more is 
made ii(‘cessary by the confusion and misconception 
which j)revail on one pu*t of this subject. J have ob- 
served with astouibhment, that ])(‘rs(>ns otherwise wMl 
informed should here betray a forgetfulness of the 
most cidcbrated events in history, and an unacquaint- 
ance with the plainest jn-ineiples of international law, 
which 1 shouk], not luwo thought possible if 1 had not 
known it to be real. I am therefore obliged to justify 
these vStato Papers before 1 ^appt^al to them. I must 
go back for a moment to those (dement ary principles 
wliicli are so gro'-sly misunderstood. 

And lirst, Sir, with r(*speet to tin* term ‘‘recogni- 
tion,” the inlrodiiction of which into these discussions 
has proved the prinei])al occasion of darkness and 
error. It is a term wliich is usi*d in two semses so 
dilferent from each other as to have notliiiig very im- 
portant in eonimon. The lirst, which is the true and 
legitimate sense of the word recognition,” as a tech- 
nical term of intcriialiotial law, that in wliicli it 
demotes the explicit aeknowle(.4^m(‘nt of the independ- 
ence of a country by e state wliicli formerly (‘xercised 
so\creignty over it. Spain has been doomed to ex- 
hibit more examples of this species of recognition than 
any other European state of which tbe most memo- 
rable cases ar(» her acknowledgment of the independ- 
o^ce of Portqgal avd Holland. This country also 
paid the ])enalty of evil councils in that hour of folly 
and infatuation which ltd to a hostile separation be- 
tvf ecn thoLVmcricaa Colonics and their mother country. 
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Such recognitions are rcnunciations|of sovereignty, 
— surrenders of the power or of the claim to gov err. 

But we, who are as foreign to the Spanish stat(*s in 
America as we are to Spain herself, — who never had 
any more aulhority over them than over her, — have 
ill this case no claij;as to renounce, no poweik to abdi- 
cate, no sovereignty^ to resign, no legal rights to confer. 
What we have to do is ther<.4brc not recognition in its 
first and rjnwt strictly proper sense. It. is not by 
formal stipubvtions or solemn declarations that we are 
16 recognise tlie Ajnerican states, but by measures of 
jiracHcal policy, which impl/ that we acknowledge 
their independence. Our recognition is v irflial. The 
most conspicuous part of such a recognition, is the 
act of sending and receiving diplomatic agents. It 
implies no guarantee, no allianci*, no aid, no approba- 
tion of the successful revolt, -tL no ierfimation ol an 
opinion concerning the justice or injustice of the 
means by which it has# been •accomplis|i(‘d, *1 nesc 
are matters beyond onr jurisdiction. It would bo an 
usurnation in us to sit in judgment upon them. As 
a state, we can neither condemn nor justify revolutions 
which do^not alfect our safety, ‘ind tire not amenabh* 
to our laws. We d<‘al with tlu' ai^tliorilies of new 
states on the same* principles and for the saim* obj(*ct 
as with those of old. ^ We consiijer tlunn as govern- 
ments actually exercising anlliority over the people ^f 
a country, Avitb wlioni w^ .tr(‘ c’llled upon to maintain 
a regular intercoii^e by diplomatic agent-, for the in- 
terests of (Jreat Britain, and lor the s(*curity of Britisli 
subjects. Antiquity afibrd'. a j»ti‘snmption of stability, 
which, likc*all other jirc-iimptions, may and does fail 
in particular instances; b it in itself it is nothing, and 
when it coasC‘fto»indu*at(‘ stability, it ought to be re- 
garded by a foreign country a-* of no account. The 
tacit recognition of* a new static with* which alone k 
am now concerned, not being ^ judgment for tlu* n(*w« 
government, or against tin* did, is not a deviation from 
perfect neutrality, or acau^e of ju^t offenc^ to the dis- 
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possessed rulerA Wlien Great Britain recognised the 
United States, it was a concession by the recognising 
Power, the object of which was the a<l vantage and 
security of the government recognised. But when 
Great Ikitain (I hope very soon) recognises the states 
of Spanish America, it will not bc^ as a concession to 
them, for tliey need no such recogiiiiion ; but it will 
bo for her own sake, — to*promoto her own interest, — 

* These iloetriiics arc so indisputahle, that t^ic)^ are not con- 
troverted even by the jurists of the Holy Alliance, wiiose writings 
in every other respect hear iJhe most ignominious marks of the 
servitinle the liurnan undcrstainling under the em]»ire of tlj^t 
confederacy, ^rartens, who in tlie la.st edition of his Summary of 
International Law has sacrificed even the ininciplc of national 
independence (liv. iii. c. ii. s. 74.), witliout ^\ hich no such law 
could he conceived, yet .speaks as follows on recognitions : — 
(pliant a la simple n conuaij|sance, ii scnihlc (ja’iine nation etrau- 
gere, iiVtant jias »?hligco a Jugcr de la Icgitiinitc, ])eut toutes los 
lois (lu’clle est doutcuse sc permettre dc s’attacher au soul fait dc 
ht possession, et traitor coiwmc iiid^'pcndant de son ancieii gou- 
vernomont, 1 etat on la province qui jouit dans le fait de I’indc- 
pcndanee,.sansl)lesscr par Iii les devoirs d’une rigourcusc neutralite.*' 
— J’reci> du Droit des Gens, liv. iii. c. ii. s. 80. Gottingen, 
1891. Vet a comparison of the above sentence with the parallel 
])JtssaLrc of the same liook in the edition of 1789 is a mortifying 
speeiiJieii of the <lceline of liberty of o])inioii in Europe. Even 
FGiiber, the inihlisJier of the jiroceedings of the Congress of 
Vienna, assents to the same doctrine, though he insidiously coii- 
1 riles the means of evading it hy tlic insertion of one or two am- 
hit, uoas wonls: “La souverainete est acqnise par uii etat, on lors 
de sa foiidation on hicn Jorsqn’il degago legitimement de la 
dei)cndanec dans laqnclle il se trouvait. l^inrctre validc, elle n’a 
pas hcsoiii d’etre reconnue on garantie par une puissance quel- 
eonque : poiirvu quo la pos/?c.s.sion iie soit pas vieieusc.^' — Droit 
des Gens, part i. cj4. s. 23. Mr. Kluber would find it difiicnlt to 
answer the question, “ Who is to judge whether tlie acquisition 
of independence he legitimate^ Or its possession vicious?'' And it 
is evident lliat the latter qualification is ntt#rl^ unmeaning; for 
if there he an original fault, which vitiates the possession of inde- 
jjelKlciicy, it caiiiiui he removed hy forjigii recognition, which, 
according to'lhis w'riter hiin.self, is needless where the independence 
‘ is lawful, and must then fore L ' useless in those cases where ho 
insiunutes raUuu' than asserts tllat foreign states arc bound or cn- 
tii ed to trearU as unlawful. 
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to protect the trade and navigation 0 / her subjects, — 
to acquire the best means of cultivsfting friendly re- 
lations with important countries, and of composing by 
immediate negotiation those differences which might 
otherwise terminate in war. Are these new doctrines? 
— quite the contrary. They are founded qn the an- 
cient ])raetice of Wurope. They have been acted upon 
for more than two centuries by England as well as 
Ollier nations. 

1 have y,Pr(«uly generally alluded, Sir, to th(‘ memor- 
^)le and glorious revolt by which the United lh’ovincc*s 
of the Netherland.s threw otf tl?(* yoke of Spain. ^Nearly 
fcmrscore years iiassed from the beginning ^f that just 
insurrection to the time when a r(‘eognilion of inde- 
pendence was at Jaht extorted from C’astilian jirido 
and obstinacy. The people of the Netlierlaiid’? first 
took up arms to obtain tho^redres'^ ol‘ iiitoh lablo 
grievances; and for many year^ tiuy forbore from 
proceeding to tlie last e^tnunity against their i/ran- 
nical king.* It was not till Philip had formally pro- 
acrib|*d the Prince of Orange, — the t)nre>t and mpst 
perfect model of a patriotic liero, — putting a price on 
his head^ and promising not only ]mrdoii for every 
crime, but the honours of nobility to an} one who 
should assassinate* him that the {5tah‘s-(ieii(*ral de- 
clared the King of ^^jain to havj forh ited, by a long 

* The followinj? arc* ll»* nf their illii'.trious historian : — 

“ Po^>t luiii>ani dubita^iiiuTii, ab oniiinhns Bcljinruin I^Jiihppo, ob 
violatas leges, iniperium abrot;at(uu est ; lataque in iiliiiii seiitcntia 
enm quo, m vcruiii falemur, iioAoiu jiy i per aniios iKlhitum orat ; 
sed tune jn'Jiiiuiii desit 11111 iiotiieii (jus I't inaiginn UNiirpari, mu- 
tataque veiba* solciinis jurisjiir:mdi, ut (|ui jirimeps h.ictonus erat ; 
hostis \ocurctur. Ihic coii'^ili.iiii nnnas apud tjvnfes necessitate et 
tot irritis ante prfbihms t uusaium^ baud desicre llispaiii ut scclus 
insectari, paruin mcinoris, ]uiJ‘'Um a luajoribus siiis regno in visa; 
erudelitatis regein, ei(piCil)ra*hit.im stirij^n non ox logibus uenitm.^ 
lit jam taoeaiitiir vetora ajuid I'Yaiicos, ininiis 'vTderu ftiaui Anglos, 
rcccntiora apud Danos ct Buconas dojectorum rcguiii cxcm}ila.”« 
— Grotii Annalcs, lib. iii. 
t Dumont, Corps Diplomati(j[ue, \ol. p. 368. • 
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course of mercilVss tyranny, liis rights of sovereignty 
over the Nothenands.* Several assassins attempted 
the life of the good and great Prince of Orange : one 
wounded him dangerously ; another consummated the 
murder, — a zealot of what was then, as it is now, 
called “ legitimacy.” He the punishment 

due to his crime ; but the King (h' Spain bestowed 
on his family the infamotts nobility wJiich had^been 
earned by the assassin, — an example which has also 
disgrac**d oiir age. He fore and after tlui/ nvirder, the 
greatest \icissitudes of foitune had attended the arnft 
of those who fought for^the liberties of their country. 
Their chidis w( le diiveu into exile ; tlicir armies were 
disperse<I. Tlie greatest and most opulent of the 
Belgic Pro\iiic(‘s, misled by jiriests, had rnafle their 
peace with the tyrant. Th(» great(‘st captains of the 
ag(‘ commanded again^^t them. The Duke of Alva 
employed his vahmr and experience to (piell the 
re\olts which had been produced by his cruelty. 
The g(*nius of the Prince of Parma long threatened 
th^ infant lib(‘rty of Holland. Spiiiola balance^ the 
consummate ability of Prin(*e Maurice, and kept up 
an eijual contest, till (histavus Adolphu'^ rescued 
Europe from tin* Holy Allies of that age. The in- 
surgents had seen with dread the armament called 
“In\incible,” which^ was desigftcd, by 1h(» conquest 
of hjngland, to destroy the last hopes of the Nether- 
lands. Their independence qp])eared more than once 
to be annihilated; it was often emUngered; it was to 
the last fiercely contested. The fortune of war was 
as often adv(*rse as favourable to their arms. 

It was not till the 30th if January, IGdSfj nearly 
eighty years after the revolt, nearly seventy after the 
declaration of independence, that thoeClown of vSpain, 
by tli(‘ Treaty of JHurister, recognised tlie Republic of 
tlfb Dinted Proviiiccf, and reuouliced all pretensions 
^to sovereignty over th^^ir tcriitory. What, during 

* Pnmolst, \o\. V p 41J. 


f Ilml. vol. M. p. 429, 
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that loiipj penod, was the policy of the /European states? 
Did they wait fyr eighty years, till th# obstinate punc- 
tilio or la/y pedantry of the Escurial was subdued? 
Did they forego all the advanta^jcs of friendly iiiter- 
eour^e wiih a powerful and tlourisliin)' republic? 
Did they withhohl from that republic thq, ordinary 
courtesy of Iveepiii« up a regular and open corre- 
spondeiiee with her through a\owed and honourable 
ininistcTs ? Did they refuse to their o\yn subjects 
that prot^(*tipn for their lives* and properties, which 
#ich a correspondence alone could afford? All this 
they ought to have done, aecdrding to the principles 
of those who would n^sist the prayer of tlte lY'tition 
in iny hand. Jliit nothing of this was then done or 
dreamt of. Every state in Euro])e, (*\ce])t the Ger- 
man branch of the IIoum* ot Aiistiia, sent ministers 
to tlie Hague, and uecived those of^ih(‘ Statt‘'>-G»- 
neral. Tin ir friendship was pri/(‘d, — their c‘i]anco 
courted; and difeiisiv^ lu‘aties were forunu with 
them by Powers at jieaee with S])ain, from th(‘ heroic 
(iiistavus Adoljdnis to the bin b, mans of Persia i^iid 
Muscovy. 1 sav nothing of Kh/.ib(*th hiTsell* — pro- 
scribed .‘IS she was as an usuiper, — tlie st;iy of Hol- 
land, aiitT tlie le.ider of the liberal paity throughout 
Euro])e. Put no one can quest ion the* authority on 
this point of her sin^*tsM)r, — the gii'at professor of 
legitimacy, — the foiimhr of tfiat docliino of^ the 
divine right of kings, ^which l(;d his family to de- 
struction. A kiyg of Seorlaml, in l.’iOd, fifty-four 
years bi fore the recognition by Siiain, Jame-j re- 
cognised the St ates-( general a# the successors of the 
IJous(>, of Ausirin and Jlurguiidy, by stipulating with 
them tJi(* leiiewal of a treaty eoneluded between liis 
mother Queen Ihe Emperor Charh's V.* 

[n 1()04, wlien he made peaei* with Sjmiii, eager as 
he was by tliat transaction to»be adjuitti'd Uito f)i# 
fraternity of legitimate kings, he wiis so far curbed by^ 


• Dumont, vol. v. p. fiOf. 
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the counsellors 3^ Elizabeth, that ho adhered to his 
* own and to her 'recofrnition of the independence of 
Holland: the Court of Madrid virtually acknow- 
ledging, by several articles of the treaty*, that such 
perseverance in the recognition was no breach of 
neutrality^ and no obstacle to friendship with Spain. 
At the very nionieiit of the iiego<iatk)n, Win wood was 
despatched with new insliructions as minister to the 
States-Gen^i-al. It is needless to add that England, 
at peace with Spain, continued to treat IWl^ind as an 
independent state for llu* forty-four years which passed 
from that treaty to the Acognition of Munster. 

Th(* polft'y of England towards Portugal, though ih 
itself far l(‘.ss m(‘niora))le, is still mf)r(‘ strikingly per- 
tiiK'iit to tlio purpose of this argument. On the 1st 
of December 1640, tlie ])eople of Portugal rose in arms 
against the tyranny of* Spain, under .Avhieh they had 
groaned about sixty years. TJiey seat(‘d the Duke of 
Braganza on the throne. In »January 1641, the Cortes 
of the kingdom were ass(*mbled to legalise his au- 
thgrity, though seldom convoked by his successors 
after their power was consol idah^d. Did England 
tlicn w'ait the pleasure of Spain ? Did she d(»sist from 
connexion wdth Portugal, till it appeared from long 
experi(»nee that tlie attempts of Spain to recover that 
country must be unt^vailing? fticl she even require 
thf^tIhc Bragauza Government should stand the test 
of time belbre slie recognise^} its inde])endent autho- 
rity ? No: within a year of the ])voclamation of the 
Duke of Bj-aganza by the Cortes, a treaty of peace and 
allianf*e >vas signed a* VV'^iiidsor between Charles I. 
and John IV., wliich not only treat with* the hitter 
as an indeiamdent sovereign, but expressly speaks 
of the King of Castile as a disposs»*s&tjd ruler ; and 

• * See particularly Art.*xii. and xiv. in Tlymcr, vol. xvi. The 
gcxtreme anxiety of tlie English to adheri to tlicir connexion with 
Holland, appears from the lu&toruvjtions and Despatches in Win- 
wood. t 
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alleges on the part of tho King of England, that he 
was moved to conclude this treaty hy his solicitude 
to preserve the tranquillity of his kingdoms, and to 
secure the liberty of trade of his beloved snbjectsJ^* 
The contest was carried on : the Spaniards obtained 
victories ; they excited conspiracies ; they created 
divisions. The pulaco of the King of Portugal was 
the scene of domestic discord, court intrigue, and 
meditated usurpation. Tliere is no trace jf any com- 
plaint or f?ii\pnstrance, or even murmur, against the 
«arly recognition by England, though it was not till 
t.wniiiy^iv y(‘ars afterwards *that Spain herself ac- 
knowledg<*d the ind(^j)endencc of Portugal, •and (what 
is remarkable) made that acknowledgment in a treaty 
concluded under the mediation of England. f 

To these examples let me add an observation upon 
a part of the practice of nations, strongly illustrative 
of the j)rinciples which ought to decide this question. 
All the Powers of Euro^f* treated Englancl, under the 
Commonwealth and the Protectorate, as retaining her 
rights of sovereignty. They recognised these govern- 
ments as much as they had recognised the Monarchy. 
The frhuids of Cha?l(‘sll. did not complain of this 
policy, \liat monarch, when restored, did not dis- 
allow the tieaties of foreign Powers with the liepub- 
lie or wilh Cromwell.® Why ? liecaiise these Powers 
wore obliged, for the interest ol their own subie yj is. 
to negotiate with the government which, whatever 
might be its cliaij^ichT, was actually obeyed by the 
British nation. Ihcy jironouncid no opinion on the 
legitimacy of that go>eninientt — no judgment unfa- 
vourable to till* claims of tin* (‘xiled prince; they 
consulted only the s(*curity of the comimuTC and 
intercourse o^^ their own subjects with the British 
Islands. 

It was (piite otherwise with tho .n^cognition by 

• Dumonr, -vol. p. 238. • 

t Treaty of Jasbun, Ftbriiary* 23d, lf»88. Dumont, ^ol. vii. 
p. 70. 
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Louis XIV. of me son of James II., when his father 
died, as Kinp: of Great Tiritain. As that prince was 
not acknowlcdf^ed and obeyed in Enpfland, no interest 
of France recpiired that Louis should maintain an 
intercourse, or tak(^ any notice of his j)retensions. 
That rec;()giiition was therefore justly resented by 
England as a wanton insult, — as al^irect interference 
in her internal aft airs, — as an assumption of authority 
to pronounce against the lawfulness of her govern- 
ment.* • ' 

I am aware, Sir, that our com])laints of the inters 
ference of France in Ihd American war maybe '^'•o^ed 
against m*j argument. 'Hiose who glance over the 
surface of history may st‘e some likeness between that 
case and the present: but the resemblance is merely 
sui)erficial ; it disajipears on the sliglitest examina- 
tion. It was iv)t of tke establisliment of dijftomatic 
relations with America by France in 1 77S, that Great 
Britain eomplain(*d. now know from the last 

edition of the IVhmioirs of the Manpiis de Bouille, 
that from the first ap])(*aranee of discojitent in 1765, 
the Due de Choiseul employed secret agents to excite 
commotion in North America. Tliat gallant and ac- 
complished officer himself was no stranger to these 
intrigues after tlic year 1768, when he became go- 

Lc Comte do ]Manchcstcr, ambassadciir d*Anj»lctcrrc, ne 
parut phis a Ver^Jiilles .aprt's Ja r'*coiiiiais''aiK*L* du Prince dc 
Gallcs, ct ])iirtit, ‘'.‘Ills prendre conj:e.qiM*l(pii>s jours .ipres farrivee 
du Uoi VL Foiitaincliletiu. Le Koi Guillduiiie rc(;ut cii sa maison 
de Loo cn llollandc hi nou\elle di* la inort du lioi Jiicijucs ct de 
cettc recoun.Mi^‘<ance. J1 cuiit alors u table avee (pielques autres 
seigneurs. II ni* ])r()fcr.i pas une s^.ilc parole outre la nouvcllc; 
mais il rougit, enfonij-a sou clnijicmi, et nc put conteiiir sou visage. 
11 envova ordre a Loiidres d’eii chasser sur Jc champ Poussin, ct 
de lui fairc rcjiasHT l.i nier aussi-tdt aj)rc‘'. 11 faisnit les aifaircs 
du»Uoi cii rah^cnec d’un ainbassadiMir ct/l’iin ciivoye. Cet eclat 
fttfAnvi^lc pres dt la sigWature de la Grande Alliance defensive 
j-ot offensive eoiitrc hi France et TEspagne, entre I’Empercur ct 
I'Empirc, rArigleterrc et U Iloilaiidc.” — Memoircs dc St. Simon, 
vol €ii. p. 22d. 
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vernor of Guadaloupe.* It is well jKnown iliat the 
same clandestine and treacherous ni|ielii nations were 
continued to the last, in a time of profound peace*, and 
in spite of prohvs’^ions of amity so repeat(*d and so so- 
lemn, that the hr(*acli of them produced a more than 
political resentment in the mind of Kin^ Gf;orge 111. 
agiiinst the llous^*of Bourbon. We also learn, from 
no contemptible authority, tliat at the very time that 
the p^’(*liminarioa of peace were signed at FontJiine- 
bleau in 1'>G2 by the Due de Choiscul anil th(» Duke 
cf Bcdforcl, ifie former of these minist(‘r8 concluded a 
secr et tr i*aty Avith Spain, by Vhich it Avas stipulated, 
tlfiPfin TTight years both Powers should attack Eng- 
land; — a de‘^ign of Avliieh the removal of ChoisCul 
defeated the execution. f The recognition of the 
United State's aa'us no mon* than the con 'summation 
and aAOAA^al of these* dark desit^is, So^ conscious was 
the Court of Versailles of their own ])erti(ly, that tliey 
expected Avar to be the immedyit(‘ coiiMHinence ' it. 
On the same dayAAith ftie treaty of commerce* tlity 
signed au<»tlier secret treaty J. by Avhicli it Avas stipu- 
lated,* that in caM* of hostiliti(*s b(‘twcen France and 
England. America should make common cause A\dth 
the formed. The di\ision of tin* territories to be con- 
quer(*d was even j)rovided for. Kc'u'ligent and supine 
as were the English tMiuisters, tliey can hardly be 
supposed to hiiv(* been altogether ignorant of lliese 
secret treaties. Tlie cause of Avar, lh(‘n, was not a 
mere recognition <^'tcr a long Avaniing to the mother 
country, — after a more than g(*nei‘ous forbearance 
shown to h(*r dignity and clainV' (s*'' it Avould be now 
in the cascAvilh Spanish Amm-ica): it Avas that France, 
ill defiance of tlie most solemn assurances of her Mini- 
sters, and also iis jt is sai<l of her Sovereign, at length 

• 

* Mcmoircs dc Bniiilk^, p. 1.5. Clioi^ul, Iteration du Voyage* 
lie liouis XVI. SI Vs\ri‘iniC'», ]>. 1 1. 

t Forrand, Tiois DiMncnibrcincyis do la Tologne, A'ol. i. p. 76. 

j Martens, Kecueil do Traites, aoI. i. p.»701. # 
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openly avowe(l\ those machinations to destroy the 
union between t le British nation and the people ol 
America, — Englishmen by blood, and freemen by 
principle, dear to ns by both ties, but most dear by 
the last, — which tJicy had carried on during so many 
years of peace and pr(‘tended friendship. 

I now proecHMl to review the ]f.rogr(‘ss which wo 
have already made towards the recognition of the 
states of Si)anish America, as it appears in the I apers 
before the House. I will not dw'cdl on' thi‘ statute 
3 Geo. ]V. c. 43., wlmh providers, “that the me??- 
<*handise of countries in America or tlie West Ipdies, 
beififf or 'ttavhuf been a part of the dominions oj^the 
King of Spain, may be imported into Great Britain 
in ships wdiieJi are the build of the^e eoiintries;” 
though that clause* must be allowed to be an acknow- 
ledgment of i^udepen(vtme(», unless it could bo said 
that the provinces separated from Spain wer(‘ either 
countries without inbabitaijts, or inhabited by men 
without a government. Neither will I say any thing 
of the declaration made t(» Spain, that consuls must 
be immediately sent to South America; though I 
sliall hereafter argue, that ^he appointment of con- 
suls is a3 much an act of recoirnition as the appoint- 
ment of higher ‘minist(*r<!. Lord Li\erj)ool indeed 
said, that by doing so wc wen* treating South Ame- 
rica as independent,” — which is the only species of 
recognition which we have right to makt*. I should 
1 m» the last lo blame the suspensiojp of such a })urpcse 
during tin* lawless and faithless invasion of Spain, 
then threatened, and soon after executed. So strongly 
was I eoiiv in<*ed that this wf ^ a sacred duty, that I at 
that time dt'clined to presemt a petition of a nature 
similar to that v\hicli I now offer Jo jour considera- 
tion. Nothing under hea\en could have induced me 
*to give the sl\ghtesU aid to the oinrighteous violence 
which then menac(*d the independence of Spain. 

The Despatch of Mr*. Secretary Canning to Sir 
C;iarlcs l^uart, of the 31st of March, 1823, is the 
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first paper which I wish to recall to the remembrance, 
and recommend to the serious attentpn of the House. 
It declares tliat time and events have decided the se- 
paration of Spanish America, — that various circum- 
stances in their internal condition may accelerate or 
retard the recognition of their independence ; and it 
concludes with int&lligibly intimating that Great Bri- 
tain would resist the conquest of any part of these 
provftices by France. The most explicit warning 
was thus given to Spain, to France, and* to all Eu- 
i;()pe, as well as to the states of Spanish America, that 
Great . Britain considered their independence as cer- 
tanif^tliat she regarded the time of recefj^nising it 
as a qu(*stion only of policy, — and that she would 
not sulfer foreign Powers to interfere for prcv(‘uting 
its establishment. France, indeed, is the only Power 
named ; but the reason of tho case applied to e' 'Ty 
other, and extended as much to conquest under the 
name of Spain as if it wyj*c made a^ owedly for Fi iice 
herself*. 

The next document to which I shall refer is tjie 
Membranduin of a Conference between M. d(* Polignac 
and Mr. S(H*rctary Canning, on the 9th of October, 
1823 ; aifd 1 cannot help eariu*^tly r(»comin(*ndiiig to 
all persons who ha\e any doubt with respect to the 
present state of this t<piest ion, or to the footing on 
which it has stood for many months, — who do not 
see or do not own that^ our det(*rmination has long 
been made and an^unced, — to observe with care the 
force and extent of the language* of the British Go~ 
vernment on this important oc^Msion. “ The British 
Government,” it is there said, “were of opinion that 
any attempt to bring S})anisli America under its 
ancient submijsiq^i must be utt(‘rly hopeless ; that all 
negotiation for lhat purpose would be unsuccessful ; 
and that the prolongation or rejiewal.of war /or t/la 
same object could be only a w’aste of human life and ^ 
an infliction of calamities ou both jiarties to no (*nd.” 
Language* cannot more strongly declare ^he convic- 

VOL. 111. ^ tir O 
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tion of Groat Britain that the issue of the contest was 
e\en then no lonf^or doubtful, — that there Wevs indeed 
no long(T any such contest as could affect the policy 
of foreign statc^ towards America. As soon as wo 
had made known our opinion in terms so positive to 
Europe and America, the pretensions of Spain could 
not in point of justice bo any rwu^on for aud(‘lay. 
After declariFig tluit w« should remain, howt'ver, 
“ strictly neutral if war should be unhappily' pro- 
longed,” we go on to state more oxjdicitly {han ])clbre, 
“that the junction of any power in an eii't(*rpri^e of 
Spain against the eolon\es ^\ould be \iewed as ay en- 
tirely newrqncstion, upon which they must take sift*h 
decision as the intere^t of Great Britain might re(|iiire;” 
— language Avhich, liowe\er cautious and moderate 
in its forms, is in substance too clear to b(‘ misunder- 
stood. After this parai^raph, no state in Eur(q)e would 
have had a rigfit to afliTt surjirisc* at th(* recognition, 
if it had b(»eu ])rocl<iii^ed on the following day. Still 
more clearly, if possible, is the same principle avowed 
ill a subsequent ])aragra})h : — “ I'hat the British Go- 
vernment had no desire to jirecipitatc* the recognition, 
so long as there was any reasonable chance of an 
accommodation with the mother country, by which 
such a recognitioii might come first fioni Spain but 
that it couhl not vv^ait indetinitelj" for that result; that 
it could not consent 'lo make its recognition of thi‘ new 
stiTres dependent on that of Spain ; “and that it would 
(•f)nsidm’ any foreign interfen*nce,^^(‘ith(T by force* or 
by menace, in the dispute bedween Spain and the 
colonies, as a motive fo;' lecogiiising the latter without 
delay.” And here in a mat'^'M’less important 1 should 
be willing to stop, and to rest my ease on tliis passage 
aloiu*. Words cannot be more expli{:it/ it is needle^9 
to comment on them, and impossible to evade them. 
JVe deflan*, flmt tli^ only accommodation which we 
contemplate, is'^one which h to t(*rminate in rc<*ogiu- 
'tion by Spain ; and tliat we cannot indefinitely wait 
^ ven for thftt result We assert our right to recognise, 
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wliotlier Spain does so or not ; and we state a case in 
which Ave should immcdiatelj recognijc, independently 
of the consent of the Spanish Goyornment, and Avithout 
regard to the internal state of the American provinces. 
As a natural consequence of these positions, we decline 
any part in a proposed congress of Euroj)can Powers 
for re<^ulating the^tfairs of America. 

Sir, I cannot quit this dc|^*uinont ^vitlioiit paying a 
just fribute to that part which relatt^s to commerce*, — 
to the firm.*ess Avith which it asserts the rfght of this 
(j^juntry t<) continue her important trade Avith Ame- 
rica, as Avell as tlu* necc*ssity of the appointment of 
cOiTsuTs'Tbr the ])votection of that trade, — And to tlie 
distinct annunciation, “ tliat an att(*m])t to rencAv the 
obsolete interdictions aa^oiiM be best cut short by a 
spe(*dy and imcpialified recognition of the in(l(‘pend(‘nc(» 
of the South American stabgs.” Si ill more do I 
applaud the <le(*laration, “that (irc'at llritain had no 
desire to s(*t up any s(*parate rjglit to the free >Joy- 
nient of this trade; tha*t she consider(‘d the force of 
circumstances and th(* irreAersible progress of ev(*nls 
to luf\e already determined the qn(‘slion of the exist- 
ence of that freedom for all the AA^orld.” These are 
declarations e(jually avIm* and a<lmirabl(*. They coin- 
cide indeed so evddently with th^ avcII- understood 
interest of every stJKte, that it is mortifying to bo 
compell(*d to speak of them as gcAerous ; but they an*, 
so much at A'ariance with the base and short-siglited 
policy of GoAernnu'iits, fliat it is r(*fr(*shing and con- 
■^olatory to meet them in Acts of State; — at least 
Avh(*n, as here, they must be sincere, because the cir- 
cumstances of their promulgation secure* their obs(»rA’- 
ance, and indeed render deviation from tliem iinjms- 
“ible. I read* them over and over with the utmost 
pleasure. They nreathe tlie spirit of’ that just policy 
and sound jdiilosophy, Avhicli teijchea us to regjird thjj 
interest of our ccnintry as best promoted by an in- 
crease of the industry, Aveallh, and happiness of other* 
nations. 
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Although the attention of the llouise is chiefly di- 
rected to the ae|s of our own Government, it is not 
foreign from the purpose of my argument to solicit 
them for a few minutes to consider the admirable 
Message scut on tlie 2d of December, 1823, by the 
President of the* United States* to the Congress of 
that gr(‘at iey)ublie. I heartily rejteice in the perfect 
agreement of thatMcs‘.age#witli the principles piofessed 
by usj to the Fnmch Minister, and afterwards to a*d the 
great Poa\( rs of Europe, wli(‘tlier military or maritime, 
and to the gn^at English State beyond the Atlantioi 
I am not anxious to a-tcertain whether the Message 
was influenced by our communication, or was tlio In6^o 
result of similarity of prineipli* and coincidence* of in- 
terest. The United States had at all events long pre- 
ceded us in the recognition. They sent consuls and 
commissioners two yei^rs before us, who found the 
greater part of South America quiet and secure, and 
ill the agitations of t^^e remainder, met with no ob- 
stacles to friendly int(*rcourse. This r(‘cognition 
neither interru[)te(l amicable r»*latious with Spain, nor 
occasioned remonstrances from any Power in Eul’ope. 
They declared their niuitrality at the moment of re- 
cognition : the^ solemnly renew that dt‘elaiSition in 
the Message be foie me. That wise Government, in 
gr«i\e but det(*rmined language, rnd Avith that reason- 
able and deliberah* ^ne which becomes true courage, 
jiroclainis the principles of her policy, and imikes 
known the cases in which the care ,{f)f her own safety 
Avill compel her to take up arms for the defence of 
other states. 1 have air(‘ady obscu’ved its coincidtmee 
Avith the tieclarations of England; which indeed is 
perfect, if alloAvance be made for the deeper, or at 
](Mst more immediate, interest in the, indepimdencc of 
South Ameiica, Avliich near neighbourhood gives to 
IJiS United States. coincidtmee of the tAvo great 

English Commonwealths ( or so I delight to call them, 

I* 


* Mr. Mouioe. — Eo. 
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nnd I heartily pray that they may be ^or ever united 
in the cause of justice and liberty) cilniiot be contem- 
plated without the utmost pleasure by every enlight- 
ened citizen of either. Above all, Sir, there is one 
eoincidence between them, which is, I trust, of happy 
augury to the wljolc civilised world: — they have 
both declared theii* neutrality in the American contest 
as loijg as it shall be confinc^l to Spain and her former 
colonics, or as long as no forf'jgn Power shall interfere. 

On the#25*h of December, 1S23, M. Ofiilia, the 
l^anish Minist(*r for Fondgn ^ffair^ propo‘5ed to the 
priwv vJ^Powers of Europe a conference at Paris on 
the last means of enabling his Catholic Ittajesty to 
re-establish his legitimate authority, and to spread the 
blessings of his paternal government over tin* vast 
provinces of America which once acknowledged the 
supremacy of Sptiin. To this®commii»icatioii, which 
was made also to this Government, an answer wa® 
given on the 3()th of Jaiwary following, which cannot 
be rc<ad by Engbshmen without approbation and 2 >lea- 
sure. ^ In this an>v\(‘r, the pro]>osition of a coni'-r(‘ss,is 
once more reji*<*ted ; the British Govinmnunt adlieres 
to its original <lechiratioit, that it vMHild w%iit for a 
time, — but a limited time only, — a^nd would rejoice 
to see his Catholic Majesty have the grac(‘ and advan- 
tage of taking the leair among the J’ovvtus of Kurope in 
the recognition of the American stalr^ as well for ^^Ije 
greater benefit and security of these stab's themselves, 
as from the gener<(rts disjiosition fdt by Great Britain 
to s2)are the remains of dignity and grandeur, however 
infinitesimally small, which nmy still be fancied to 
belong to the thing called tlie crown of Spain. Even 
tlie shadow of long-departed greatness was tn'ated 
with compassiduaite forbearance. But all tliese cour- 
tesies and decorums were to have their limit. The 
interests of Europe* and Araei*ica imjioscd diighoi^ 
duties, which were not to be violated for the sake of. 
leaving undisturbed the i)rdcedents copied by public 
oflici's at Madrid, from the powrn* df Charl^s V. or tlie 
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iirroir.Micc of TT. Tho principal circumstance 

in which this P(f-.patc*h added to the preceding:, was 
that it both laid a wider foundation for tho policy of 
recogfuilion, and made a much nearer a|)proacli to 
exactness in fixiii*; the time beyond which it could 
not l)e d(^hi}ed. < 

lhave no sulisoqueut official infimnation. *1 have 
heard, and 1 belie\e, thtd Spain has answen (} this 
De.spiitch,-r-tliat she r(q)eats her invitation lO England 
to send a minister to tJie proposed congiess, and tliat 
she has notilied the assc^nl of Eussia, Austria, FrancA, 
and Prussia. T have lieard, and I also beli#^-*t^ Aliat 
England on this occasion has ])ro\ed true to herself, — 
that, in coiilbrniity to her anci(‘nt character, and in 
'coiisistencv with Ju'r rc*peated declarations, she has 
declined all discussion of tin’s question with the Holy 
(or ?///-lloly) J lliance* Would to (lod that we had 
from the be^i lining kt'pt aloof from these congrresses, 
in which w(‘ hav(‘ made shijnvreck of our ancient 
honour! If that were not possible, would todod that 
wo had protected, at least by sihmee and abs^mce, 
agjaiiist that conspiracy at V**rona, which lias annihi- 
lated tie* lib(*rti(s of continental Euro])e ! , 

In conlirinatieiq of the* r(‘\i(*w which 1 ha\e taken 
of tlie documents, 1 may also h(*re mention th(» de- 
claiMtioji maele in tl'is House*, tlliat durin*^ the e)ccu- 
])flti)n of Spain bv a French army, every annamemt 
ai^ainst the Spanish ])e)rt'' «nust be cemsiele*red as 
liav Iiiif aFie*iich character, anel beih^ th(Te*fe>re* within 
the ])rinciple* repe‘at(*dly laid down in the Pape^rs. 
Spain iud( ed, as a helhirere*! ^ can be now e*e)nsidert'd 
only as a fans^ of tlie Ileily Alliane*e*, pow^erless in itself, 
})ut w'hiedi that monster has the povycr to arm with 
thrice-distilh‘d \ '* 110111 . * “ 

^As the case ne)v^» stands, Sir, I conceiv^c it to be 
declared by (iw'*at Pjita’ui, that fhe acknowle*elg:ment 
.of the independence* of S])anish America is no bre*ach 
( * faith or nemtralily tovvhirds Spain, — that such an 
acknowlcdgj!iieiit might long ago lui\e been made 
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without any viohition of her ric^lith or interposition in 
li( r alfair's — that w(* have b(‘en tor ijt least 'two year^ 
entitJeil to mak(» it hy all tlie rules of international 
law, — that W(‘ liave (l(4ayed it, from friendly c«)n- 
si(U ration for tin* feelings and claims of the Si)aiii'-h 
(iovernimuit, — tha^t we ha\e now carried oiii' forb(Mr- 
ance td the utmosf verj^e of reasonable {generosity, — 
and, JiaviiJ{, exhausted all tH(‘ otlices of friendship and 
j^ood iu‘i{fhb()iirhood, are at perfect liberty to consult 
t>nly the iiituivst ot our own subjects, and the just 
Jbvlensions of the American spates. 

il^itiii” tills j-<‘(‘ 0 {rnition now, we shall "ive just 
oifence to no other Powrn*. Hut if we die? and once 
siifler ouiwdvos to be intluen(‘i*d by the ajiprehension 
of danjjiT in resisting nnjust pretiaisions, we destroy 
the only bid\\ark, — that of ju-inciple, — tliat gua/ds a 
natiiai. There never was a rtme wl|{*n it would be 
more perilous to make conc(*ssion^, or to show h ble- 
n(‘ss and f(*ar. We liv 4 * in an age of the mo»r ex- 
travairant and moiistioiis pietmisions, supported by 
tr(‘in|*mlous foice. A eonfediTacy of absolute ipo- 
iiarehs elaim (Ik* right of eont rolling thi* internal 
governm;*nt of all nations. In the e\(*ieise of tlnit 
usuiped jjower th(*y have already taken military ])os- 
s^.ion of llie whole eoiitiiient ol Kuro])e. (Wtinent.il 
eoverninenU either o1)(*y their la^sor tremble at their 
ni-^pleasiin*. England alone has cond(‘iniied tlnlr 
])i iiiciple-', and is md< p^iideni td* their })ower. They 
!»M*ribe all the min^’ni tinier of the ])iesent age to the 
( vainph* of her institution^. On England, lh(*refore, 
they must look with irieeoiiciiable Inilred. As h.ng 
as slu* is free and ]>owerful, their system is ineoin})h‘te, 
Jill the jirecaulioiis of tin ir tyrannical policy an* im- 
p(*rfect, and fheir opjiresscd subjects may turn their 
eyes to lier, indulging tlie liope that circumstances 
wdll one day coinpt*! us to exeiiango.the allbiiice^Cif 
kings for the frieiidsliip of nations. 

I will not say that such •a state of the world does* 
not require a considerate and ciit?umspc^t policy. I 
. o G 4 • * 
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acknowledge, and should earnestly contend, that therO 
never was a mcpicuit at which the continuance of 
peace was more d(\sirable. After passing through all 
the sufferings of twenty years’ universal war, and 
feeling its internal evils perhaps more severely since 
its clo.se tjian when it raged most w'lvhdy and lierccly, 
we are only now beginning to tastt the natural and 
genuim* fruits of peace, •riie robust constitution of a 
free community is ju.st showing its power to hea'l the 
deepest wounds, — to com])Ohe obstinate cpiiVjilAions, — 
and to restore h<*alth and vigour to every disorderc'd 
function or disabh-d member. I deprecate th^i.^injr- 
rence of '♦.hat must disturb this noble proce^^s, — 
one of tJi(* miracles of Liberty. Lut I am also 
firmly con\iiic(*d, that prudence in the presen r cir- 
cumstances of Europe forbids ev(‘ry measure that can 
be represented ijs ha\iifg th(‘ appearanci* oi* fear. If 
we carry our caution further tlian strict abstinence 
from injustice, w'e eaiipot do\]bl to wdiat motive our 
forbearance wdll b(‘ imputed. Every d(day is liable 
to that interpndation. The least seimpulous politi- 
cians condemn fals(diood when it W(‘ar^ the appearance 
of fear. It may be sometimes unsafe to fire at the 
royal tigiT who suddenly crosses yonr path in an 
eastern forest ; bid it is tliouglit fully as dangerous to 
betray your fear b^ running Jiway : prudent m(*n 
quietly pursue their road without altering their ])aee, 
— witlioiit provoking or tempting the f{*roeious animal. 

Having thus traced the ])rogr(\ss i^f measures which 
have led us to the vc*r} verge of rc'cognition, the 
question naturally yiresQ^iits itself, Wliy do we not now 
recognise? It is not so much my duty as it is that 
of the Govcniraent, to t(*ll us why they do not com- 
plete their own system. Every preparation is made ; 
every adverse claim is rejected ; ample notice is given 
*all parties. ^VVhyr.is the determination delayed? 
We are irrevocably pledgeu to maintain our principles, 
bnd to act on them fowuirds America. Wc have cut 
off all honoixable ivtreat. WJiy should we seem to 
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hesitate? America expects from ns the common 
marks of amity and respect. Spain ^cannot* complair 
at their being granted. No other state can intimate 
an opinion on llic subject, without an open attack on 
tlie independence of Great Britain. What then 
liinders the decisive word from being spokeij? 

We •have alreafty indeed taken one st(^p more, in 
addition to those on which I have too long dwelt. 
We have sent consuls to all the ports of Spanish 
Am(Tica hf^^hich we trade*, as well as to the seats of 
tile new Government in that jountry. We have seen 
in the ipiblii* papers, that the consul at Bu(*nos Ayres 
has presented a letter from the Si^eretary c/t' State for 
Foreign Affairs in this country to the Secretary of 
that Government, desiring that they would grant the 
permission to the consul, without which ho cannot 
exercise his ])owers. Does no* this a^*t acknowledge 
the imlependence of the State of Buenos Ayres? An 
indejiendent state aloinj can ^])point consuls: — an 
indepeiideiit stjit(* only can receiAc consuls. We ha^e 
not only sent consuls, but coininissioners. W^hat^ is 
clicir character ? Viui it be any oth(*r than that of an 
envoy with a new title? E\cry agent jiiiblicly ac- 
credited lo a foreign go\ernmcnt, and not limihxl by 
his commission to commcTcial atfaii*s, must in reality 
he a diplomatic niini^^er, wdiate^er may lu* his ollicial 
name. We read of the public and joyful reception of 
th(*se commissioners, of preients made by them to tlie 
American administrators, and of s})eeches in which 
they announce the good-will of the Government and 
p(*oplo of England towaids the infant republics. I 
allude to the speech of Colonel ITamilton at Bogota, 
on which, as I have seen it only in a translation, I 
can only vcn^irg to conjecture (aft^^r making some 
allowance for the overflow of courtesy and kindness 
which is apt to occur on such rficcasyms) thjy; it (fxr 
pressed tho anxious wishes and earnest hopes of this 
country, that he might fkid Columbia in a state* 
capable of maintaining those relatibiis of mnity which 
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wt* w(TO sincoroly do'sirmi*^ to o^^lablisli. Wlicro s^hoiild 
we apply for rcH^res*;, if a Columbian privateer weie 
to capture an Euuli^li inereliautman ? Not at INIadrid, 
but at Bof^ola. Docb not tliib answer decide tlie whole 
question ? 

But Bj;itish subjc'ots Sir, have fi j’prlit to expect, 
not increl) that iHeir (loveriiment jfhall provide some 
means of redress but tlutt. they should pro\itie^ ade- 
quate and eifectual means. — those which universal 
(*xperi(*nee has proved to b(* the best, /l^ify are not 
bound to be eonttmt w^h the unavowed agency an 
])reearious j^ood olliees of naval otlie(*rp, nor i;^*n*«jjtilh 
the iideridr and imp(‘rftet protection of an a^ent 
wlio'*e eoininission is limited to the security of trade, 
'file ])ower of a consul is conlined to conim(‘rcial 
aif.iirs ; and there are many of the severest wrongs 
which the m(*ryhant suthns, which, as they may not 
directly affect him iji his trading? concerns, are not 
within the propen* ])rovince of the consul, llie Kni*- 
liah trader at Buenos Ayr(‘'^ ou«ht not to feel his sal( ly 
lesjs perfect than that of otluT foreign merch^ant'. 
TJie habit of trustiiu^ to an ambassador for sc*curitv 
has a t(‘nd(*ncy to re<*oncil(* tlie sj)irit of adv,enturous 
industry with a constant affec'tion for the place of a 
man’s birth. If tli(*se adv anUjifCs an* not ineonsidi*!*- 
ablc to any Europeay nation, thdy must be im])ortaiit 
to^ the most commercial and maritime people of the 
world. • I 

The American Oovernin(*nl.s atFcpresent rate our 
fiiendshi]) too hi^li, to be jealous and punctilious in 
their intercour'*e withrus. i^ut a little lon"(T delay 
may "ive rise to an unfavourable judgment of our 
conduct. Th(*y may even doubt our neutrality itstlf. 
Instead of admittinjj that the ackno^led"m(*nt of 
their independence w oiild bo a breach of neutrality 
U^^ard"^ Spain, the^ may mudh more naturally 
conceive that tlu* delay to acknowled'^e it is a breach 
of neutrality towards themselves. I)o we in truth 
deal equally<)y botft the contending parties? We do 
not content v>urselvcs with ponsuls . at Cadiz and 
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Barcelona. If we expect justice to orr subjects from 
the Government of Ferdinand V11.,|WC in return pa} 
(‘very honour to that Government as a Power of the 
first eJahb. VVe lend it t‘very aid that it can desire 
( roin tlie ])rescnce of a Britisli minihtcr of the jiifjhcsst 
rank. We do njt imjuire whetlier lie legitimately 
(h‘j)osefl liis fatli(‘i* or diNpers(*d the Gortets who 

prcbcrvx'd his thi-ono. Tl/e ineciuality becomes the 
more slrikinj^ly offensive, wlum it is considerc'd that tlie 
muiiber of,Kn4>lifcjh in the American Slates ib far greater, 
ffnd our coinnierce with them jnuch more important. 

We June long since advised Spain to acknowledge 
the independence of her late provinces i if America: 
we liavc told her that it is the only basis on which 
negotiatioiih can be carried on, and that it affords Iier 
the only chance of jireserving sonu* of tin* advantages 
of fiiendsliip and commerce •with tl^ese vast tciri- 
lories. Wliatever rendered it right for Spain to 
recognise tliem, must ajbo render it right for us. If 
we iiovv delay, Spain may veiy sp( ciously charge us 
with^ iiisinci ritv. “It novN,” she may say, “ appcjjtrs 
from your own conduct, that undi‘r pret(‘nce of friend- 
ship yoi^advib(.d Ub to do that from which you jr our- 
selves iH coil.” 

We li.iva* declariHl that we should i mined i.itdy pro- 
ceed to recognition, c*ither if Sjiapi vv(*re to invade the 
lib(*J ty of trade* vvhicli we now possi >s, or if any otl^cr 
Power w(*rc to lake a pvt in the contest between her 
and the Am(‘ricaiv'’fJd(*s. But do not these declara- 
tion‘( ncc(*ssarily imply that they are in fact inde[>en- 
cl(‘iil ? Suredy no injustice oV Spain, or Prance, or 
Russia could autliorise Kngkind to acknowledge that 
to be a fact which we do not know to be bO. Either 
therefore we fta^*L* threatened to do wjiat ought not to 
be don(‘, or thebe state» are now in a condition to be 
treat(*d as independent. • , « * • 

It is now many months since it was declared 
M. de Polignac, that wm should consider “ any foreign 
interference, by force or in tin* dispute be- 

tween Spain aiyd her qfjlonicb, ab a motive for recog- 
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nising the latter without delay.” I ask whether the 
interference “ by j menace” has not now occurred? M. 
Ofalia, on the 26th of December, proposed a congress 
on the affairs of America, in hopes that the allies of 
King Ferdinand “will assist him in accomplishing the 
worthy o]h>ject of upliolding the ijrinciples of order 
and legitimacy, the subversion of ^hich, onc^ co]n- 
mcnced in America, would speedily communicate.” 
Now I have already said, that, if I am rightly in- 
formed, this proposition, happily reject^'d Jiy (ireat 
Britain, has been accc(|ed to by the Alliod PowerSt 
Preparations for the congress are said to be already 
made. CiAi there be a more distinct case of inter- 
ference by menace in the American contest, than the 
agreement to as<5emble a congress for the purpose 
describetl in the despatch of M. Ofalia? 

But it is saifh Sir, that wo ought not to recognise 
• indejiendciice where a contest is still maintain(‘d, or 
where governments of ,some ly^parent stability do not 
exist. Both these ideas seem to be comprehended in 
the proposition, — “that we ouglit to recognise only 
where independence is actually <Mijoy(‘d thonirh'tliat 
proposition properly only affirms the fornu'r. But 
it ih said that wc ar<‘ called upon only to acknowledge* 
the fact of indep(‘Ad(*nee, and b(*for(* we make the ac- 
knowledgment we ought to have*(*videncc of tin* fact. 
To this single point* the discussion is now confin<‘d. 
Afl considerations of European jiolicy are (I cannot 
repeat it too often) excluded; tlu^ policy of Spain, 
or France, or Rus.«3ia, is no longer an ek'inent in the 
problem. The fact of^ind(»pend(‘nce is now the solo 
object of consid(*ration. Tf there he no independence, 
we cannot acknowledge it ; if there be, w(» must. 

To understand, the matter riglitly, wo must consider 
separately — what are often confoundtMl — the two 
q^6stioi^s, — W^ietheni there is a Hiontest with Spain 
still pending ? and Whether internal tranquillity bo 
tecurely established? As^to tixc first, wo must mean 
such a 'pntc^t as exhibits some equality of force, and 
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of which, if the combatants were left to themselves, 
the issue would bo in some degree doubtful. It never 
can be understood so as to include a Dare chance, that 
Spain might recover her ancient dominions at somo 
distant and absolutely uncertain period. 

In this inquiry, do you consider Spanisli^ America 
as one* mass, or db you apply your inquiry to the 
peculiar situation of each individual state? For the 
purposes of the present argument you may^view them 
in cither Ijgiit : — in the latter, because they arc sove- 
iieign commonwealths, as independent of (‘achothor as 
they all are of Europe ; or in the former, because 
they are ^inited by a treaty of alliance offiftisive and 
defensive, wliicli liinds them to make common cause 
in tliis contest, and to conclude no sejiarate jicace 
with Spain. 

If 1 look on Spanish Ainerioa as ony vast unit, the 
<luostion of the existence of any serious contest i^ too 
simple to admit the slighyest doubt. Wliat proju .tion 
does the Aiitesl b'ar to the country hi which it pre- 
vails ? My geography, or at least my recollcetiqp, 
does ^lot serve irie so far, that I could enumerate th(‘ 
degrees of latitmle and longitude^ over whieh that 
vast country extends. On the western coast, liowcvcr, 
it readies from the northern point of New California 
to the utmost limit of •cultivation towards Ciijie Horn. 
On the eastern it extends from the mouth of thje 
Mississippi to tha.t of t||e Oi'inoco ; and, after the 
immense except ioi^ of (uiia \ii and Brazil, from the 
liio de la Thita to tlie soutJi i n footsteps of civilised 
man. TJie }irotligious varidie^of its elevation ex- 
hibit in tlie same parallel of latitude all the climates 
and products of the glob**. It is the only abundant 
source of the •ncials justly called “precious,” — tho 
most generally and permanently useful of all com- 
modities, except th©s(* whieh me necessary tlfe* 
])resorvation of human life, li is unequally and most 
scantily peopled by sixteen* or eighteen millions, — 
whose numbers, freedom of iudustfy, and«security of 
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property be quadrupled in a century. Its lengtli 
on the Pacific couht is equal to that of the whole con- 
tinent of Africa from the Cape of j^ood Hope to the 
Straits of Gibraltar. It is more extensive than the 
vast posses'sions of Russia or of Groat Britain in Asia. 
The Spanish lan»j?ua;re is spoken over a line of nearly 
six thousand mil(‘s. Hie State of Mexiv.o alone is five 
times larfjer than Europ<*{vn Sjiain. A &iii«l(‘ eomniu- 
nication cut throuj^li these territories between the 
Atlantic and l^acitic Avould brin^ China.si^ thousand 
miles nearer to Europ/r‘*; and the Republic of Co- 
lumbia or that of Mevico may open and command that 
new road ‘for the coninierc(» of th(‘ world. 

What is th(‘ Spanish strength ? A single casth' in 
Mexico, an island on the coast of CMiili, and a small 
army 111 Up]M‘r Pcumi ! Is this a contest ap)m)achin»» to 
equality? Is it sulRcio'iit to render tlu» independence 
of such a country doubtful? Docs it deserve tin* 
name of a contest ? li is ve;;y little more than what 
in .some of the wrolch(»d <^ov<*rnm(mts of tlie East is 
tlionnjlit desirable to ke(‘p ali\e the vij^ilancc of the 
rulers, and to exercise tlu* martial spirit of the j)eo|)le. 
Thenx* is no present appcMranec' that lh(‘ country can 
be reduced by the p()\Ver of Sjaiin alone ; and if any 
other Power wore to interfere, it is acknowhulnjed that 
such an interferoiua* wouhl impose new duties on 
Great Britain. 

If, on the other liand, w(? consider the Ami'i’ican 
states as separate, the fiict of independimce is undis- 
puted, with respect at least to some of them. A\ hat 
doubts can be entertained oi the indep(‘ndeiu*e of the 
ijnmense jn-ovinces of Caraceas, New Grcmada, and 
Quito, which now form the Republic of Columbia? 
There, a considerable Spanish arj^iy-has bc*en de- 
feated : all have b(*en either destroyed, or oxpcdled 
fi^m tjie territory the Republic: not a Royalist 
.soldier remains. Thr(*e conj^resses have successively 


• See i!iimboldi,’t» .idiuiiable Essa) on New Spain. 
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boen assembled : they have formed a reasonable and 
promising Constitution : and they have endeavoured 
to establish a wise system and a just administration 
of law. Ill the midst of their difiieulties the Colum- 
bians have ventured (and hitherto with perfect suc- 
cess) to encounter the arduous and peryous, bui. 
nobJe ^iroblein of a pacific emancipation of tlieir 
slaves. They have been able to observe* ^rood faith 
wiih1;lieir creditors, anti thus to preserve the frreatest 
of all resouEc^'s for times of danj;(*r. Their tranquil- 
lity has stood tin* test of the ^jn;^ absence* of Bolivar 
in Peru. En^lishm(*n who have lately trav(*rs(*d their 
territorie.^ in various direct ions, an* unatiiinoiis in 
dtatin^j^ that their journeys were made in the mont. 
undisturbed security. Every when* th(‘y saw the 
laws ol)(*yed, justice admin ist<*red, armies discipl»n(‘d, 
and the revenue ])eaceably C(jileet(‘d. ^ Many Biitish 
subjects have ind<*cd ^iven practical ])ro()fs of ilieir 
faith in the power and^vvdll the ('oliimbiai. (u)- 
vernment^lo protect industry and j)rop(‘rty : — tliey 
have estal)lish(‘d houses of trath* ; th(‘y have und(;r- 
takeit to work iiiiiies ; ami (hey are e^lablishiiij]; 
sleam-boats on the Orinoco and tin* Maiidalcna. 
VVliere iS the state which can f^iv e belter proofs of 
secure independence ? * 

The licpublic of B^ienos Ayres lias an (‘(pially un- 
disputed enjoyment of independence. TJicre no Spg.- 
nish soldier has set his^lbot lor fourteen years. Tt> 
would be as difllcjilt to iin»i a lioyali^t there, as it 
would be a Jacobite in En^laml (1 mean oidy a per- 
sonal adherent of the House ol* ^Stuart, for as to Jaco- 
bites in j)rinci])le, I fear (hey never vvTie more abun- 
dant). Its rulers an* so conscious of* internal security, 
that they haw* ^'ro^sed the Andes, ^aml interjiosed 
with vigour and effect in the n»volutions of C’hili 
and P(*ru. Whoever wish(*s to»knov\; the state Mi 
Chili, will find it in a very valuable book lately jiub- 
liNlied by Mrs. Craham*, ji- hnly whom 1 have* the 

* Journal of a IfcC'ideiict* in Chili. — 
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happiness to’Vsall my friend, who, by the faithful and 
picturesque minuteness of her descriptions, places her 
reader in the midst of the country, and introduc(*s 
him to the familiar acquaintance of the inhabitants. 
Whatever seeds of internal discord may be perceived, 
we do not discover the vestij^e of any party friendly 
to the dominion of Spain. Even In reru, where the 
spirit of independence l*as most recently appeared, 
and appears mo^t to fluctuate, no formidable b6dy of 
Spanish partisans has been observed by the most 
intelligent observers ; {^n<l it is very doubtful wlietluhT 
even the army which keeps the field in that province 
against tint American cause be devoted to the restored 
despotism of Spain. M(‘xico, the gr(‘atest, doubtless, 
and most populous, Imt not perhaps the most en- 
lightened, iiortion of Spain* sli America, has pass(‘d 
through s(*\ere trials, fi ami seems hitherto far from 
sliowing a disposition again to fall iind(*r the authority 
of Spain. Even the party who long boro the name of 
Spain on their banners, imbibc^d in that very contest 
th(^ spirit of indeiiendence, and at length ceased to 
look abroad for a sovereign. The last Viceroy who 
was sent from vSpain* was comjielled to acknowledge 
the imlojiendencc of Mexico; and the Tloyalist ofliceif, 
Avho apjieared foi a time so fortunate, could not Avin 
his way to a transient power without declai’ing against 
the pretensions of the mother country. 

• If, then, wc coiisid(*r these states as one nation, 

ihcre cannot b(* said to be any renviining contest. If, 
on the other hand, Ave consider them separatedy, Avhy 
do Ave not immediately comply with the prayer of 
this Petition, by recognising independence of thosC 

Avliich wv must allow to be in faet independent? 
Where is the objection to the instantaneous recogni- 
tion at least of Columbia and Buenos Ayres ? 

®But,her(‘, Sir, I shall be rcmiinded of tlm second 
condition (as applieab'e to Mexico and Peru), — the 

♦ A Imiral ApothKa.— 'Eu. f Augustin Itiiibidc. — Ln. 
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oecessity of a stable government and of internal tran- 
quillity. Independence and good government are 
unfortunately very different things. ^Most couqtries 
have enjoyed the former: not above three or four 
binco the beginning of history bave had any preten* 
sions to the fatter. Still, many grossly misgoverned 
countnps have peaformod the common duties of jus* 
lice and good-will to their* neighbours, — 1 do not 
say 86 well as moro wisely ordered commonwealths^ 
but still toleiably, and always much bettSr than if 
they had dot Ibeen controlled 1^ the influence of opi- 
nion acting through a regular mtercourse with other 
nations. ^ • 

We really do not deal with Spain and America by 
the same weight and measure. We exact proofs of 
independence and tranquillity from AmiTira : we dis- 
pense both with independence qpd tranquillity in Old 
Spain. We have an ambassador at Madrid, though 
the whole kingdom be in the h|uid8 of France. We 
treat Spahi with all the* honours due to a civilised 
state of the first rank, though we have been told in 
this House, that the continuance of the French army 
there, is an act of humanity, necessary to prevent the 
faction of* frantic Royalists fiom destroying, not only 
the friends of liberty, but every, Spiftiiard who hesi- 
tates to carry on a wai of perbecution and extirpation 
against all who are not the zealouS supporters of un- 
bounded tyranny. On the other hand, we require of 
the new-born stat^ of to solve the aMrful 

problem of reconciling libcrly with order. We ex- 
pect that all the efforts incident^ to a fearful struggle 
shall at once subside into the most perfect and undis- 
turbed tranquillity, — that every visionary or ambi- 
tious hope which it has kindled shall submit with- 
out a murmur to the counsels of wisdom and the 
authority of the law. Who ai^we who exact tha , 
performance of such hard conditions?* Are wo the 
English nation, to look thus coldly on rising liberty ? 
Wo have indulgence enough for tyrants ib we make 

VOL. UI. HU • * x 
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ample allowance for the diihculties of their sitnatiofi ; 
we are ready enough to deprecate the censure of their 
worst acts. And are we, who spent ages of blood- 
shed in struggling for frceadm, to treat with such 
severity others now following our example ? Are we 
to refuse that indulgence to the errors and faults of 
Other naftions, which was so long »peedo& by our own 
ancestors ? We who ha^e passed through every form 
of civil and religious tyranny, — ^who- persecuted Pro- 
testants under Mary, — who — I blush to add-per- 
secuted Catholics under Elizabeth, — 'shall we noy 
inconsistently, — unreasonably, — basely hold that dis- 
tractions, so much fewer and milder and shorter, en- 
dured in the same glorious cause, will unfit other 
nations for its attainment, and preclude them from the 
enjoyment of that rank and those pvi\ ileges which we 
at the same moment rccognibe as belonging to slaves 
and barbarianls? 

I call upon my Eight Honourable Friend* distinctly 
to tell us, on what principle* he considers t!ie perfect 
enjoyment of internal quiet as a condition necessary 
for the acknowledgment of an independence >diich 
cannot be denied to exist. I can dibCo\ er none, unless 
the confusions of a country were buch as to' endanger 
the personal safety of a foreign minister. Yet the 
European Poworb have always „had ministers at Con- 
stantinople, though' it as well known that the bar- 
barians who ruled there would, on tlic approach of a 
quarrel, send these uiifortuifate gentlemen to a prison 
in which they might remain during a long war. But 
if there is any biich insecurity in these states, how do 
the ministers of the United Stahls of North America 
reside in their capitals ? or why do we trust our own 
consuls and commissioners among them f Is there any 
physical peculiarity in a consul, Wnich renders hjm 
yivulnerable where an ambassad9r or an envoy would 
'^m*dangcr? Is bo bullet-proof or bayonet-proof P 


ri 
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OP does he wear a coat of mail ? The same Govem- 
meiit, one would think, which ^dresses an individual 
grievance on the application of a conf^ul, may remove 
a cause of national difference after listening to the re^ 
monstrance of an envoy. 

I will venture even to contend, that intemaj distrac- 
tions, instead of hiding an impediment to diplomatic 
intercourse, are rather an additional reason for it. An 
ambassador is more necessary in a disturbed than in a 
tranquil country, inasmuch as the evils against which 
his presence is intended to guard are more likely to 
occur in the former than in tlie latter. It is in the 
midst of Pivil commotions that the foreign«trader is 
the most likely to be wronged ; and it is then that he 
therefore requires not only the good offices of a consul, 
but the weightier interposition of a higher mini'iter. 
In a perfectly well-ordered coiyitry the laws and the 
tribunals might bo sufficient. In the i&me manp> r it 
is obvious, that if an rnnbassis^or be an imponant 
security ibr'the preservation of good understanding 
between the best regulated governments, his presenejp 
musf be far more requisite to prevent the angry 
passions of exasperated factions from breaking out 
into warf Whether therefore we consider the indi- 
vidual or the public interests which are secured by 
embassies, it seems nt) paradox to maintain, that if 
they could be dispensed with at alf, it would rather be 
in quiet than in disturbed countries. 

The interests hejp at stake may be said to be rather 
individual than national. But a wrong done to the 
humblest British subject, an insult offered to the Bri- 
tish flag flying on the sliglitest 5tiff, is, if unrepaired, 
a dishonour to the British nation. 

Then the amount of private interests engaged in 
our trade with Spanish America is so great as to 
render them a large part of tl^ national interest ^ 
There are already at least a hundred l^nglish nouses 
of trade established in various parts of that immense ' 
country. A great body of skilful uinerschave lately 

H H 2 • • 
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left this country, to restore and increase the working 
of the mines of Mexico. Botanists, and geologists, 
and zoologists, ai'c preparing to explore regions too 
vast to bo exhausted by the Condaniinos and Hum- 
boldts. These mis^ionaries of civilisation,* who are 
about to spread European, and especially English 
opinions ^nd habits, and to teach aj^udustry and the 
arts, with their natural consequences — the love of 
order and the desire of quiet, — are at the same dmo 
opening new markets for the produce pf British labour, 
and new sources of improvement as well ks cfhjoymeni^ 
to the people of AmericL 

The excellent petition from Liverpool to the King 
sets forth the value of our South American commerce 
very clearly, with respect to its present extent, its 
rapid increase, and its probable permanence. Tn 1819, 
the official returns rejiresent the value of British 
exports at thirty-five millions sterling, — in 1822, at 
forty-six millions; and, in the opinion of the Peti- 
tioners, who are witnesses of the highest auMiority, a 
great part of this prodigious increase is to bo ascribed 
to ‘the progress of the South American trade. 'On 
tliis point, however, they are not content with proba- * 
bilities. In 1822, they tell us that the British*exports 
to the late Spanish colonies amounted in value to three 
millions eight hundred thousand pounds sterling ; and 
ill 1823, to five millions six hundred thousand; — an 
increase of near two millions in one year. As both 
the years compared are subsequent to tlie opening of 
the American ports, we may lay out of the account the 
indirect trade formerly carried on with the Spanish 
Main through the West Indies, the far greater part of 
which must now be transferred to a cheaper, sliorter, 
and more convenient channel. In the y/jar 1820 and 
the three following years, the annual 'average number 
ol^ships whicli sailed from the pqrt of Liverpool to 
Spanish’ America, was one hundred and eighty-nine ; 
.and the number of those wjiich have so .sailed in five 
m mths of tjie pre^nt year, is already '^one hundred 
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and twenty-four ; being an inqreaso in the proportion 
of thirty to nineteen. Another critj^rion of the im- 
portance of this trade, on wliich the traders of Liver- 
pool are peculiarly well qualified to judge, is the ex- 
port of cotton goods from their own port. The result , 
of the comparison^^f that export to the ITnift>d States 
of Aifierica, and to certain parts* of Spanish and 
Portuguese America, is ^culiarly instructive and 
striking : » • 

• • 

Actual value op cotton goods exported from Liverpool. 


Year ending Jan. 5. 1820. Year ending Jai^ 5 . 1821. 

£ £ 


To United States - 882,029 To United States 
To Span ish iind Por- 1 • g 52 55 1 Spanish an d Por- 
tuguese America J ’ * tuguese Ameiiea 


- 1,033,206 
ji,ni,574 


It is to be observed, that this last extraordinary f tate- 
ment relates to the comparative infancy of this ±‘ade ; 
that it comprehends nefther Vera Cruz nor the ports 
of Columbia ; and that the striking disproportion in 
the fate of increase docs not arise from the abatemeht 
of the North American demand (for that has in- 
creased), •but from tlio rapid progress of that in the 
South American market. Already^ tlien, this new 
commerce surpasses yi amount, and still more in pro- 
* gross, that trade with the United* States which is one 
•of the oldest and most extensive, as well as most pro- 
gressive branches of ourliraffic. 

If I consult anoflicr respectable authority, and look 
at the subject in a somewhat dilferent light, I find the 
annual value of our whole experts estimated in Lord 
Liverpool's speech f on this subjept at forty-three 
millions sterling, of which about twenty millions’ 
worth goes to Europe, and about the Value of seven- 
teen millions to Noytli and Sou^h America ; Icavii^g 


* Viz., Brazil, Buenos Ayres, li^ntc Video, Chili, and the West # 
Coast of America! « 

f Delivered in the House of Lords on the 15th of March.— E d^ 

• .uu 3 * “ * 
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between four and five millions to Africa and Asia. 
According to this statement, I may reckon th^ trade 
to the new independent states as one-eighth of the 
trade of the whole British Empire. It is*more than 
our trade to all our possessions on the continent and 
' islands ef America was, before tly3 beginning of the 
fatal American war in l774:^fo/fatal I call' it,* not 
because 1 lament the inVlcpendence of Amerlcq;, but 
because I deep^ deplore the hostile separation of the 
two great nations of English race. v ** * 

The oificial accounts of exports and imports laid 
before this House on the 3d of May, 18^, present 
another fiew ot this subject, in which the Spanish 
colonies arc carefully separah^d from Brazil. By these 
accounts it appears that the exports to the Spanish 
colonies were as follows : — 

18C8. ' 1819. 1820. 

£ 735 , 344 . 850 , 943 . 431 , 615 . 

1821. ' 182§. 1823. ■ 

£ 917 , 916 . 1 , 210 , 825 . 2 , 016 , 276 . 

I quote all these statements of this commerce, though 
they do not entirely agree with each other, J^ecauso I 
well know the difficulty of attaining exactness on such 
subjects, — because the least of them is perfectly suffi- 
cient for my purpo^, — and because the last, though, 
not so large as others in amount, shows more clearly, 
than any other its rapid progress, and the proportion 
which its increase bears to the exti;::nsion of American 
independence. 

If it were important to swell this account, I might 
follow the example of the Li/erpool Petitioners (who 
are to be heard with the more respect, because on this 
subject they have no interest), by adliifg to the gene- 
r£L amount of commerce the supply of money to the 
cAmm'ican states of about twelve millions sterling. 
For though 1 of course al^ow that such contracts pan- 
Pfot be enforced by the arms of this country against 
(oreign state, yet 1 consider the commerce in money 
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as equally legitimate and honourable with any other 
sort oF.commercial dealing, and equaijy advantageous ' 
to the cquntry of the lenders, wherever it is profitable 
to the lenders themselves. I see no difierence in 
principle between a loan on the security of public 
revenue, and a loan^n a mortgage of private property ; 
and the protection of such dealings is in my opinion 
a p>erfoctly good additional ^ason for hastening to do 
that which js previously determined to be politic and 
just. • • 

* If, Sir, T were further called 1l> illustrate the value of 
a free intej-courae with South America, 1 should refer 
the House to a valuable work, which I hope all who 
hear me have read, and which 1 know they ought to 
read, — I mean Captain Basil Ilalfs Travels in that 
country. The whole book is one continued proof of 
the importance of a Free Tradd to Kngiand, to Ame- 
rica, and to mankind. No man knows better h( to 
extract ii\/brmation from the irlbst seemingly trilling 
conversations, and to make them the means of convey- 
ing tjic most just conception of the opinions, interests, 
and feelings of a people. Though he can weigh inte- 
rests in the scales of Smith, he also seizc»s with the 
skill of Plutarch on those small cfrcumstances and 
expressions which characterise not only individuals, 

• but nations. “ While*we were admiring the scenery,” 
says he, “ our people had established themselves in a 
hut, ' and were preparing supper under the direction 
of a peasant, — a <kll copper-coloured semibarbarous 
native of the forest, — but who, notwithstanding his 
uncivilised appearance, turned clut to be a very shrewd 
fellow, and gave us sufficiently pertinent answers to 
most of our queries. A young Spaniard of our parly, 
a Royalist by l)irth, and half a patriot in sentiment, 
asked the mountaineer what harm the King had done. 

“ Why,” answered he, “ as for th^^Kingi his only fauft,® 
at least that 1 know of, was his living too far off. If ^ 
a king be really good for a countrjj^ it appears to me 
that he ought "to live in that country, nA; two thou*^. 

^ W W il • • 
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sand leagues away from it.*’ On asking him whatwas 
his opinion of free trade, “My opinion,” said he, ‘^is 
this: — formerly I paid nine dollars for the piece of 
cloth of which iliis shirt is made ; I now pay two 7 — 
that is my opinion of free trade.*”* This simple 
' story illiistralcs better than a thoi^«tand arguments the 
sense which the American consumer has of the conse- 
quences of free trade to Mm. ^ 

If we ai$k hojy it affects the American producer^ we 
shall find a decisive answer in the sam'e. admirable 
work. His interest is do produce his commodities dt 
less expense, and to sell them at a higher price ^4 as 
well as iii greater quantity : — all these objects he has 
obtained. Before the Revolution, he sold his copper 
at seven dollars a quintal: in 1821, he sold it at 
thirteen. The articles which he uses in the mines 
are, on the cipher haiid, reduced; — steel from fifty 
dollars a quintal to sixteen dollars ; iron from twenty- 
five to eight ; the pnovisioiu^ of his labou^rs in the 
proportion of twenty-one to fourteen ; the fine cloth 
'v^hich ho himself wears, from twenty-three dpllars 
a yard to twelve ; his crockery from three hundred 
and fifty reals per crate to forty ; his hard\^are from 
three hundred to one hundred reals; and his glass 
from two hundred to one hundred.f 

It is justly obseryed by Capt&in Hall, that however 
ipcompetent a Peruvian might be to appreciate the 
benefits of political liberty, le can have no difficulty 
in estimating such sensible and palpable improvements 
in the condition of himself and his countiymen. With 
Spanish authority ha connects the remembrance of 
restriction, monopoly, degiadation, poverty, discom- 
fort, privation. In those who struggle ix> restore it, 
we may be assured that the majoaity* of Americans 
dNft )iee only enemies who come to robJ;hem of private 
•idfa|{qjnpents anfl personal accommodations. 

♦ Vol, ii. p. 188. 

f Vol, ii. p. 47. pus curloos table relates to Chili, — the 
dknecdote to Mhxico. 
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It will perhaps be said, that Spain is willing to aban- 
don monopolies. But if she docs now, might bho 
not by the same authority restore th^m ? If her sove- 
reignty be restored, bhe must possess abundant means 
of evading the execution of any concessions now made 
in the hour of her ^distress. The faith of a Ferdinand 
is thevnly secunffy she offers. On the other hand, if 
Am^ica continues independent, our security is the 
strong sense of a most palpable interest already spread 
among thd people, — the interest of the miner of 
IDhili in selling his copper, Sind of the peasant of 
]y|pxico in buying his shirt T picfer it to the royal 
word of Ferdinand. But do we not kno^ that the 
Royalist General Cfyilcrac, in the summer of 1823, 
declared the old prohibitory laws to be still in force in 
Peru, and announced his intention of accordingly 
confiscating all English mer(9iiaiulise» which he had 
before generously spared? Do wc not knov that 
English commerce every wh(»r(» flies from the Royal- 
ists, and nails with security and joy the appearance of 
the American flag?* But it is needless to reason ^n 
this subject, or to refer to the conduct of local agents. 
Wo havg a decree of Ferdinand himself to appeal to, 
bearing date at Madrid on the 9th February, 1824. 
It is a very curious document, and very agreeable tol 
the general character of his most^important edicts ; — 
in it there is more than the usual rejiugnance between 
the title and the purport* As he published a table of 
proscription undiv the name of a decree of amnesty, 
so his professed grant of fret* tiade is in truth an 
establishment of monopoly. The first article does 
indeed promise a free ti ado to Spanish America. The 
second, however, hastens to declare, that this free 
trade is to be*“negulated ” by a futurQiaw, — that it is 
to be confined to certain ports, — and that it shall be 
subjected to duties, *which ore t# be regulated by tfi# 

same law. The third also declares, that the preference^ 

• 

* As in the evacuation of Lima in the sprin| of 18224. 
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to be granted to Spain shall bo ‘‘ regulated ” in like 
manner. As if J he duties, limitations, and preference^ 
thus announced had not provided such n^eans of 
evasion as were equivalent to a repeal of the first 
article, the Royal lawgiver proceeds in the fourth 
article to enact, that “ till the twq foregoing articles 
can receive their perfect execution, thifre shall be 
nothing innovated in the \tate of America.” the 
Court of Madrid does not recognise the^ legality of 
what has been done in America sine© the revolt 
must not this be reasdhably Interpreted to import a 
re-establishment of the Spanish laws of absolute mo^- 
poly, till fee Government of Spain shall bo disposed to 
promulgate that code of restriction, of preference, and 
of duties, — perhaps prohibitory ones, — which, ac- 
cording to them, constitutes free trade. 

But, Sir, it will be skid elsewhere, though not here, 
that I now argue on the selfish and sordid principle of 
exclusive regard to British interest, — thaj. I would 
sacrifice every higher consideration to the extension 
of* our traffic, and to the increase of our profits. ,For 
this is the insolent language, in which those who 
gratify their ambition by plundering and destroying 
their ieUow-crcat,ures, have in all ages dared to speak 
of those who better their own condition by multiplying 
the enjoyments of nvinkind. In* answer, I might con- 
tent myself with saying, that having proved the re- 
cognition of the independeifce of these states to be 
conformable to justice, I have a fFerfect right to re- 
commend it as conducive to the welfare of this nation. 
But I deny altogether '..he doctrine, that commerce has 
a selfish character, — that it can benefit one party 
without being advantageous to the other. It is twice 
blessed : it blesses the giver a^ well* as* the receiver. 
It consists in the interchange of the means of enjoy- 
4n%Mit;»and ita^ ver/> essence is to etnploy one part 
c£ mankind in contributing to the happiness of 
ethers. What is the instrument by which a savage 
id to be raiSed from a state in which he has nothing 
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human but the form, but commerce, -^exciting in 
his mind the desire of accommodationi and enjoyment^ 
and presenting to him the means of ^obtaining these 
advantages? It is thus only that he is gr^ually 
raised to industry, — to foresight, — to a respect for 
property,— to a sense of justice, — to a perception of 
the necessity of l^s. What corrects his prejudices 
against foreign nations and* dissimilar races? — com* 
mercial intercourse. What slowly teacher him that 
the quiet well-being of the most distant regions 
Have some tendency to promote the prosperity of his 
owjn ? What at length disposes him even to tolerate 
those reli^ous differences which led him to i%gard the 
greater part of the species with abhorrence? No- 
thing but the intercourse and familiarity into which 
commerce alone could have tempted him. What dif- 
fuse§ wealth, and therefore increases thq leisure whicih 
calls into existence the works of genius, the diseov: ries 
of scionc^ and the inventions cf art ? What trans- 
ports just opinions of government into enslaved coun- 
tries^ — raises the importance of the middle and lower 
classes of society, and thus reforms social institutions^ 
and estayishes equal liberty ? What but Commerce 
— the real civiliser and emancipator of mankind? 

A delay of recognition would l^e an important 
breach of justice to the Americfyi states. We send 
consuls to their territory, in the confidence that the^ 
Government and their ju^lges willdo justice to British 
subjects ; but wo jieceive no authorised agents from 
tiiem in return. Until they shall be recognised by 
the King, our courts of law will not acknowledge their 
existence. Our statutes allow certain privileges, to 
ships coming from the provinces in America mtely 
subject to Spftins” bui our courts wijl not acknow- 
ledge that these provinces are subject to any govern- 
ment. If the maritime war wUch has lately cont-# 
menced should long continue, many questions of 
international law may aris^ out of our anomaloo^^ 
situation, whicih it will be impossible to dftermine by* 
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any established principles. If we escape this diffi- 
culty by recognising the actual governments i^ courts 
of Prize, how Absurd, inconsistent, and inconvenient 
it is not to' extend the same recognition to all our 
tribunals ! 

The reception of a new state^into the society of 
civilised nations by those acts whidii amount t^ recog- 
nition, is a proceeding wiiich, as it has no lega|[ cha- 
racter, aT\d is purely of a moral nature^, must varjf^ 
very much in its value, according to tlie ‘authority of 
the nations who, uport such occasions, act as the r/S?- 
presentatives of civilised men. I will say^nothing of 
England, but that she is tlic only anciently free state 
in the world- For her to refuse her. moral aid to 
communities struggling for liberty, is an act of un- 
natural harshness, which, if it does not recoil on 
herself, must|. injure ^America in the estimation of 
mankind. 

This is not all. The delay of rccognitiop tends "to 
prolong and exasperate the disorders wdiich are the 
reason alleged for it. It encourages Spain to ^aste 
herself in desperate efforts ; it encourages the Holy 
Alliance to sow division, — to employ int^Jgue and 
corruption, — to threaten, perhaps to equip and de- 
spatcl^ armaments. Then it encourages every in- 
cendiary to excite ^^evolt, and eVery ambitious adven- 
turer to embark in projects of usurpation. It is a 
cruel policy, which has the strongest tendency to 
continue for a time, of which wc^iuannot foresee the 
limits, rapine, and blood, commotions and civil wars, 
throughout the largejt portion of the New World. By 
maintaining an outlawry against them, we shall giVo 
them the character of outlaws. The long continuance 
pf confusion, -rin part arising frqn. ohr refusing, to 
cpuntenatice their governments, to impose on them^ 
yoke of ^civilised opinion, and to teach 
tb^'Fespect for themseh es by associating them with 
ihttiier free communities,— may at length really unfit 
wilibm for liberty 'or order, and destroy in America 
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that capacity to maintain the usual relations of peace 
and amity with us which undoubtedly exists there at 
present.* ^ 

It is vain to expect that Spain, even if she were to 
reconquer America, could establish in that country a 
vigorous government, capable of securing a peaceful 
intercourse with <ithcr countries. America is too 
determined, and 'Spain is too feeble. The only pos- 
sible tesult of so unhappy an event would be, to 
exhibit the ^vretclied spectacle of beggary, plunder, 
bk)odshcd, ancf alternate anarchy and despotism in a 
country almost depopulated. It may require time to 
give firmness to native governments ; but it ^s impos- 
sible that a Spanish one should ever again acquire it. 

Sir, I am far from foretelling that tlie American 
nations will not speedily and completely subdue the 
agitations which arc* in some desjree, per{iaps, insepar- 
able from a struggle for independence. I have no s»'eh 
gloomy forebodings ; thoii^h eveq if I were to yield to 
them, I shduld.iiot speak the language once grateful 
to the cars of this House, if I were not to say that thq 
ohandfe of liberty is worth the agitations of centuries. 
If any Englishman. were to speak o[)positc doctrines 
to these ifising communities, the present power and 
prosperity and®glory of England woifld enable them 
to detect his slavish sophistry. As. a man, I trust 
that the virtue and fortune of these American states^ 
will spare them many of tjie sufierings wliich appear 
to be the price set (m liberty ; but as a liriton, I am 
desirous that wo slu)uld aid them by early treating 
them with that honour and j^indness which the 
justice, humanity, valour, and magnanimity which 
they have displayed in the prosecution of the noblest 
object of human pyrsuit, have so well deserved. 

To conclude: — the delay of the recognition is not 
(flie to Spain is injurious to Aq^oricaj; it is iycon-^ , 
venient to all European nations, — and only most in- 
convenient to Great Britain, because she has a greater 
intercourse with America than any^ihermation. 
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would not endanger the safety of my own country for 
the advantage of others; 1 would not violate the 
rules of duty ft) promote its interest ; I wohld not 
take unlawful means even for the purpose of vliffusing 
liberty among men ; I would not violate neutrality to 
serve .^merica, nor commit injustice to extend the 
commerce of England : but I wotii^d do an agt, con- 
sistent with neutrality, and warranted by impartial 
justice, tending to mature the liberty and to Conso- 
lidate the! internal quiet of a vast continent, — to 
increase the probability of the benefits o*f free and 
just government being attained by a great portion 
of mankLid, — to procure for England tbs’ honour of 
a becoming share in contributing to so unspeakable a 
blessing, — to prevent the dictators of Europe from 
becoming the masters of the New World, — to re- 
establish some balance of opinions and force, by 
placing the republics of America, with the wealth 
and maritime power qf the w^rld, in the scale opposite 
to that of the European Allies, — to establfeh beyond 
t{ie Atlantic an asylum which may preserve, till 
liappier tithes, the remains of the Spanish nanfe, — 
to save nations, who have already proved their gene- 
rous spirit, from becoming the slaves of fhe Holy 
Alliance, — and to rescue sixteen millioas of American 
Spaniards from sharing with their European brethren 
that sort of law an^ justice, — of peace and order,- — 
which now prevails from t|jo Pyrenees to the liock 
of Gibraltar. 
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deliveheo in the iiursE ce commons, on the 
2i3 of m\i, 1&28. 


Mn. Speaker, 

I think I may interpret fairly the geAeral feelii.g of 
the House, when I express my^ congratulations upon 
the great ^oxtent of talent and informat ion which the 
Honourable Member for St. Michaers * has just dis- 
playedf and that I may venture to assort he has given 
113 full assurance, in his future progress, of proving a 
useful and valuable member of the Parliament of this 
country. I cannot, also, avoid ob^rving, that the 
laudable curiosity which carried him to visit that 
country whose situation is now the subject of discus- 
sion, and 'Still more the curiosity which led him tb 
visit that Imperial JRepubiic which occupies the other 
best portion of the American continent, gave evidence 
of a mind actuated by enlarged and liberal views. 

After having presented a petifeon signed by eighty- 
seven thousand of the inliabitants of Lower Canada 
— eomprehcndiiig^ in that number nine-tenths of the 
heads of families in the province, and inoro than two- 
thirds of iti^landed proprietor,^ and after having^ 
shoyrn that t^Petitioners had the greatest causes of 

• ^ 

• Mr. [uow tho Right Honourable] Henjry Lab^uchere. 
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complaint against the administration of the govern*- 
ment in that colony, it would be an act of inconsist- 
ency.on my partoto attempt to throw any obstacle in 
the way of that inquiry which the Right HoKourable 
Gentleman * proposes. It might seem, indeed, a more 
natural course on my part, if I had Seconded such a 
proposition. Perhaps I might hsHe been coi\.tented 
to give a silent acquiesceivce in the appointment of a 
committee, and to reserve any observations I^'may 
have to oder until some specific, measure ia proposed, 
or until the House is ii^ possession of the iifformatioia 
whicli may be procured through the labours of the 
committeec^ perhaps, I say, I might have 'been dis- 
posed to adopt this course it* I had not been entrusted 
with tlie presentation of that Petition. But I feel 
bound by a sense of the trust reposed in me to allow . 
no opportunity to pass,, over of calling the attention 
of the House t6 the grievances of the Petitioners, and 
to their claims/or redfess and for the maintenance of 
their legitimate rights. Tins duty 1 hotd ihyself 
bound to execute, according to the best of my ability, 
without sacrificing ray judgment, or rendering ft Isub- 
ordiiiatc to any sense of duty ; — but feeling only that 
the confidence of the Petitioners binds mo Vo act on 
their behalf, and ’^as their advocate, in precisely the 
same manner, and to the same extent, as if I had been 
invested with anotfier character, and authorised to 
sthte their complaints in a di|rerent situatiop.f 

To begin then with the speech of the Right Honour- 
able Gentleman, I may take leave to observe, tliat in 
all that was contained^ in the latter part of it he has 
my fullest and most cordic.1 assent. In 1822, when 
• 

♦ . Mr. Huskl«son, Secretary for the Colonial Pepartment, had 
moved to refer the i/hnle question of the aIrcUdy embroiled afiairs 
of the Caiia(iian provinces to a Select Committee of tlic Rouse of * 
which .was cvd'.itnally agi’ecd to. — pr. 
t j®Ws*idl^<iea to his nomii itioii some time previously by the 
Assembly of Lower Canada as, the Agent of the Pro- 
which nq.minatiQu had not however token efiect. — En. 
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the Canadians were last before the House, I stated 
the principles which ought to be inaintained with 
rcspcTit to what the Right Honourable Gentleman 
has vwy properly and very eloquently called the 
Great British Confederacy.” T hold now, as I did 
then, that all tlic different portions of thaj; Confede- 
racy girc; integral»*pai*ts of the British Empire, and as 
such fuititled to the fiilh^j^t protection. 1 hold that 
the/ are all bound tog(‘thor as one great class, by an 
alliau(;e jjrior in imjiortancc to every oflier, — more 
♦binding upon us than any g’caty ever entered into 
with any state, — tlie fulfilment of which we can never 
desert wXhout tin; saeritice of a great moral duty. I 
hold that it can be- a matter of no moment, in this 
bond of alliaric(*, whether the parties be divided by 
oceans or bc^ neighbours : T hold that the moral bond 
of duty and protection is th^ same. My maxims of 
Colonial Bolicy are few and simple :~a full ■ ud etfi-* 
cient protection from all foreign intluence; full per- 
mission >ro eoiidiiet the Avhole of their own internal 
affair’s; i:ojn})(‘lling them to })ay all the reasonable 
exj^ ios of their own goveriimiml, and giving tliein 
at SciiiKi time a perl'eet control over the expendi- 
tn. . of*the money: and imposing no restrietions of 
an} kind uiion th<* industry or trfiific of tluj people. 
I’lif'se an* the only n«ians by wliieli the liilherto almost 
incurable evil of distant govefnnuml can be either 
mitigated or removed. And it may be a matter of 
doubt, whetlier ip such l ivciimstanei's the colonists 
would not be iimlcr a mere genth* eontrol, and in a 
happier state, than if they wej-i* to be. admitted to a 
full particijiation in tin; rule, and brought under the 
immediate and full protection, of Ahe parent govern- 
ment. 1 ag»ee most fully with the Honourable Gen- 
tleman who spoke last, when he expressiul a wish that ' 
we should lit^ve the regulation ipf the internal 
of the colonial to the colonists, except in cases of the 
most urgent and manifest necessity. The most urgeiA 
and manifest •necessity, I say ; an(>fcw and rare oilgilT" 
VOL. HI. ^ II 
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to be the exceptions to the rule even upon the strength 
of those necessities. 

Under these cinciimstanccs of right I contend' it is 
prudent to regard all our colonies ; and peculiaady the 
population of these two great provinces ; — provinces 
placed ill one of those rare and happy states of society 
in which tlie progress of population \aast be reg9,rded 
as a blessing to mankind, t— exempt from the curse 
of fostering slavery, — exempt from the evils prodftced 
by the contentions of jarring systems of r^ligioil, — 
enjoying the blessings of universal toleration, — and^ 
presenting a state of society the most unlike that can 
possibly be 4inagincd to the fastidious distiactions of 
Euroiie. Exempt at once from the slavery of the 
West, and the castes of the East, — exempt, too, from 
tile cmliarrassments of that other great continent 
which we have chosen as a penal settlement, and in 
which the prejudices of society have been fostered, 

I regret to liiid, in a ,most unreasonable degree, — 
exempt from all the artificial distinctions of* the Old 
World, and many of the evils of the Now, we sec a 
great population rapidly growing up to bo a great 
nation. None of the claims of such a population ought 
,to be cast aside ; and none of their complaints'can re- 
ceive any but the lYiost serious consideration. 

In the first part of his speechithe Right Honour- 
able Gentleman declared, that the excesses and com- 
plaints of the colonists arose from the defect of their 
constitution, and next from certain contentions into 
which they had fallen with Lord Dalhousic. In any 
thing I may say on this occasion, I beg to bo under- 
stood as not casting any imputation upon the character 
of that Noble Lord-: I speak merely of the acts of his 
Government ; and I wish solely to be understood as 
saying, that my opinion of the acts of that Govern- 
zqpRt different froj^i those whicii I bclj^ye to have 
beei| ISWiscientioiiply his. ' ‘ 

^I, ho#ever, must say, that I thought the Right 
'iiShourable Gentleman in one part of hi& address had 
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indulj^ed himself in some pleasar tries which seemed 
ill suited to the subject to which he claimed . oui* at- 
tention ; — I allude to the three ePi^ential grievances 
which Jie seemed to imagine led to many, if not all, 
of the discontents and complaints of the colonists. 
There was the perplexed system of real-propcrty-law, 
creating such a •vexatious delay, and sucli enormous 
costs to the suitor as to jimount very nearly to a de- 
nial* of justice : this, he said, arose from adhering to 
the Custom of Paris. The next cause ofdiscontent is 
,the inad^qu&te representation of the people in Parlia- 
ment : that he recommended to the immediate atten- 
tion of the committee, for the purpose mf revision. 
Lastly, the members of the Legislature were so ab- 
surdly ignorant of the first principles of political 
economy as to have attempted to exclude all the in- 
dustry and capital of other <jpun tries Irom flowing in 
to enrich and fertilise their shores. • These ■*'*ere tlm 
thrtie grounds upon which he^formally impeached the 
people (flT Canada befire the Knights, Citizens, and 
Burgesses of Great Britain and Jjxdand in Parliament 
ass(;mblcd. * 

Did tlie Right Honourable Gentleman never hear 
of any ftther system of law, in any other country than 
Canada, in which a jumble of obsolete usages were* 
mixed up and coi^ounded with modern subtleties, 
until the mind of the most .acuPe men of the age and 
nation — men who ha(J^ in a service of forty ye*ars, 
passed through every stage of its gradations — were 
driven to declarif that they fidt totally unable to find 
their way through its labyrinths, and were compelled, 
by their doubts of what was law and what was not, to 
add in a most ruinous degree to the expenses of the 
suitor ^ Tliis system has been called the “ Common 
Law,” — “ the vfisdom of our ancestofs,” — and various < 
other venc)|^3le names. Did believer hoar of a systepi 
of represcnSltion in any other couiftry totflly irre- 
concilable either with the, state of the population or 
with any rule or principle under beaver^? Have 
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heard over and over aj^ain from the lips of the Right 
Honourable Gentleman, and from one * whom, alas ! 
1 shall hear no ifiore, that this inadequate s^^stem 
of representation possessed extraordinary advantages 
over those more systematic contrivances which re- 
sulted from tlie studies of the “ constitution-makers” 
of other countries ? And yet it is for ibis very, irre- 
gularity in their mode representation that the 
Canadians are now to be brought before the judgnient 
of the Right Honourable Gentleman’s committee. I 
felt still greater wond(*r, diowever, when 1 h^ard himi 
mention his third ground of objection to the proceed- 
ings of the colonists, and his third cause of ^heir dis- 
content — their ignorance of political economy. Too 
surel}'' the laws for the exclusion of the capital and 
industry of other countries did display the grossest 
ignorance of that science|j 1 should not much wonder 
if I heard of thd' Canadians devising plans to prevent 
the cnti'ance of a single^ grain of foreign corn into the 
provinces. I should not wonder to hear the Cnembers 
of their Legislature and their great landowners con- 
temfing that it was absolutely necessary that the 
people should be able to raise all their own food ; and 
consequently (altliough, perhaps, they do not ‘see the 
consequences) to rmikc every other nation completely 
indei)endent of their products and their industry. It 
is perhaps barely poss'iblc that some such nonsense as 
this might be uttered in the^ legislative assembly of 
the Canadians. ^ 

Then again, Sir, the Right Honourable Gentleman 
has alluded to the Seigneurs and their vassals. Some 
of these “ most potent, grave, r id reverend ” Seigneurs 
may happen to be. jealous of their manorial rights: 
for scigniniralty means manor, and a seigpieur j|p only, 
therefore, a lord 'of the manor. How harmless this 
Iqftf word seems to Jpo when translated ! Some of 
these seigneurs might liapnen, I say, tcT oe jealous of 

t 


* Mr. Canning. — Ed. 
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their manorial privileges, and anxious for the preser- 
vation of their game. I am a very bad sportsman 
myself^ and not well acquainted with the various ob- 
jects of anxiety to such persons ; but there may be, 
too, in these colonies also, persons who may take upon 
themselves to injititute a rigorous inqiiiiy into the 
state *of tlieir game, and into the best methods of pro- 
ser^ng red game and blabk game, and pheasants and 
partridge.^; and who might be disposed .to make it a 
questioniwliether any evils arise from tlic preservation 
*of tliese tilings for tlunr sport, or whether the safety, 
the libcr^, and the life of their fellow -subjects ought 
not to be sacrificed for their persoiml gratmeation. 

Witli regard to the observance of the Custom of 
Paris, I b(‘g the House to consider that no change was 
cffeetM from 1760 to 1789; and (although I ndmit 
with the Right Honourable (1(‘ntl(‘ra{«i (hat it may be 
bad as a system of conveyance, ami’ may be expeosive 
on accoiyt of the difhf.ulties produced by mortgages) 
that the Canadians cannot be very ill off under a code 
of .laws which grew up under the auspie.es of^the 
Parliament of Paris, — a body comprising the greatest 
learning and talent ever brought to the study of the 
law, and boasting the names of LJIIopital and Mon- 
tesquieu. ^ 

Neither can it be said, that tte Asscunbly of Canada 
was so entirely iiulitfereni to its system of repre- 
sentation ; for it ought to be recollected, that they 
passed a bill to«?imend it, wliich was thrown out by 
the Council, — that is, in fact, by the Gov(.‘rnment. 
At all events, this shows that •there was no want of a 
disposition to amend the state of their representation ; 
although Government might differ from them as to 
the best metfiO(>of accomplishing it.» A bill for csta- ^ 
blishing tlie independence of the judges was another 
remedial mdi;^aire tlirown out b^ the Upper Mousel • 

As at present informed, however, without going 
further into Xheso questions, 1 sqe enough stated 

1 I 3 
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the Petition upon the table of the House, to justify 
the appointment of a committee of inquiry. 

In every country, Sir, the wishes of the greater 
number of the inhabitants, and of those in possession 
of the great mass of the i)roperty, ought to have great 
influence hi the government; — thejt^ought to possess 
the power of the government. If this be true gene- 
rally, the rule ought, a. muitb fortiori^ to bo followed 
in the government of distant colonics, from^which the 
information that is to gipde the Government at home 
is sent by a few, and is never correct or complete. A 
Govern menjb on the spot, though with the jneans of 
obtaining correct information, is exposed to the delu- 
sions of j^rejudicc: — for a Government at a distance, 
tlie only safe course to pursue is to follow public 
opinion. In making the practical application of this 
jirinciple, if I find tlie ^’Government of any country 
engaged in squabbles with the great mass of the 
people, — if I find it bngage^I in vexatioiy? contro- 
versies and ill-timed disputes, — especially if that 
Goiernment be the Government of a colony, — I ray, 
that there is a reasonable presumption against that 
Government. I do not charge it with injustice, but I 
charge it with imprudence and indiscretion ; and I 
say that it is unfit to hold the a^ithority intrusted to 
it. The ten years of squabbles and hostility which 
have existed in this instance, arc a sufficient charge 
against this Government. * 

I was surprised to hear the Right Honourable 
Gentleman put the People and the (jovernment on 
the same footing in this resnect. What is govern- 
ment good for, if not to temper passion with wisdom ? 
The People arc said to be deficient in cermin qualities, 
and a Government are said to possesSs tliem. K the 
People arc not deficient in them, i^ is a Macy to talk 
ol* the danger of* intrusting them with pctKtical power: 
if they are deficient, where is the common sense of 
Siting froDj thenj that ‘moderation which govern- 
ment is instituted for the very purpose of supplying ? 
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Taking this to be true as a general principle, k 
cannpi be false in its application to tlie question before 
the Ilous(\ As 1 uiulerstand it, the House of Assembly 
has a right to appropriate the supplies which itself has 
granted. The House of Commons knows well how to 
appreciate that right, and should not quanv-'l wilh the 
IIousc of AssemtJly for indulging in a similar feeling. 
Thg Kight Honourable Gentleman himself admits the 
existence of this right. The Governor-General has, 
howoveii ^iV’ringed it, by appro 2 )riating a sum of one 
•hundred and forty thousand* pounds without the au- 
thority of iho A.ssembly. That House does not claim 
to appro’l^riale the revenue raised undef the Act of 
1774 : they only claim a right to examine tJio items of 
th(? appropriation in order to ascertain if the Govern- 
ment need any fresh suppli(‘s. The Petitioners idate 
it as one of their not iiniimiginary^ grievances, that 
they have lost one hundred thousand pounds ^ y thf 
neglect of the Peceiv<^*-Gejicral. This is not one of 
those grievances which arc said to arise from the 
A^.sembl)'’i; claim ol* political righls. Another dkspute 
arises from the (iovenior-Geiioral claiming, in imita- 
tion of^llie power of the King, a right to confirm the 
Speaker of the House* of Assemb^. This right, — a 
very ancient one*, and veiKTuble from its antiijuity 
and from being aif establisheij fact of an excellent 
constitution at Jiome, — is a most absurd adjunct jto a 
colonial government. »But I will not investigate the 
quo.'^tion, nor eii|cr into any higal argument with re- 
gard to it ; lor no discussion can in any case, as I feel, 
be put ill competition with 4lie feelings of a whole 
people. It is a fatal error in the rulers of a country 
to despise tlic people : its safety, honour, -and strength, 
are best preSer¥ed by consulting thejr wishes and feel- 
ings. The Government at Quebec, despising such* 
considerations, ha5 been long eftgage^l in a scjpflle 
the peof)le, and has thought hard words and hard 
blows not inconsistent wiCli its dignity. • ^ 

I observe, Sir, that twenty-ond bills«ivere passecl by 
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the House of Assembly in 1827, — most of them re- 
formatory, — of which not one was approved of by the 
Legislative Counetl. Is the Governor resjK)nsiblc* for 
this ? I answer, he is. The Council is nothing else 
but his tool : it is not, jia at present constituted, a fair 
and just constitutional check between the popular 
assembly and the Governor. Of the twenty -seven 
Councillors, seventeen hold* places under the Govern- 
ment at pleasure, dividing among themselves yearly 
fifteen thousand pounds, which is not a anuill sum in 
a country in which a tltousand a-year is a large in-’ 
come for a country gcmtleman. I omit the Bivshop> 
who is perhttps rather too much incliii(?d to authority, 
but is of a pacific character. The minority, worn out 
in their fruitless resistance, have withdrawn from 
attendance on the Council. Two of them, being 
the most consicj^^rable Itandliolders in tlic province, 
^vere amongst the subscribers to the Petition. I ap- 
peal to the House, if tiic^Canrdians are not^pistified 
in considering the very existence of this Council as a 
constitutional grievance ? ^ 

It has been said that there is no aristocracy formed 
in the province. It is not ])ossiblc that this„part of 
Mr. Pitt's plan could ever have been carried into ex- 
ecution : an aristocracy — the creature of time and 
opinion — cannot be cheated. Buf men of great merit 
and,, superior qualifications get an influence over the 
people ; and they form a specks of aristocracy, differ- 
ing, indeed, from one of birth and \*cscent, but sup- 
pl 3 ring the materials out of wdiich a constitutional 
senate may be constituted. Such an aristocracy there 
is in Canada ; but it is cxcluued from the Council. 

There are then, Sir, twospcKjific classes of grievances 
complained of by. the Lower-CanadiaiiS :* the first is, 
tlic continued hostility to all the projected measures 
ofi- iSie Assembly rby tWe Governor the ^econd is, the 
use he makes of the Coul dl to oppose tliem. These 
^0 the grounds on which inquiry and clyingc are de- 
manded. I, hfrwevcT, do not look upon these circum- 
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stances alone as peremptorily requiring^ a change in 
the constitution of the province. These arc wrongs 
which the GovcmimnU might have AmecUed. It might 
have s(ilcct(Hl a better Council ; and it might have sent 
out instructions to tlie Governor to consult the feel- 
ings of the peoplCi It miglit have pointed out to him 
the (^Aam])!e of a* Government, which gave way to the . 
wisl^es of a })Coj)le, — of a*inajorily of the peopl(‘, ex- 
pressed by a majority of their representatives, — on 
a questioii, too, of religious lilxM'ty *, and instead of 
Vcak(‘ning themselves, had thereby more lirmly seated 
tliemselvc's in the hearts of the p(*ople. On reviewing 
tlie whole question, the only practical reJhcdy which 
I sec, is to introduce more* prudence and discretion into 
tlie (‘ounsels of the Administration of the Thovince. 

l"Tie liiglit Honourable G(*ntleman has made allusion 
to the English settlers in L0wcr Ca#iada, as if they 
were oj^pressed by tlie natives. But T ask wli . i law* 
Ints beeii passed by tl«o Assefiibly that is unjust to 
tliem ? Is it as a remedy for this that it is jiroposcd 
to t*liaiig(^ the scheme of reiircscntalion ? TJie Eng- 
lish inhabitants of Lower Canada, with some few ex- 
ccptionj^ collected in towns as merchants or the 
agents of merchants, — very respectable persons, I 
have no doubt, — amount to about eighty thousand: 
would it not bo the height of i^ijustice to give them 
the same influence which the four hundred thousand 
Canadians, from tludr lumbers and property, ought 
to possess? Sir, vi'iien 1 hear of an inquiiyon account 
of measures necessary to pjoteet English settlers, 1 
greatly lament that any siieh» language should have 
been used. Are we to have an English colony in 
Canada S(‘parated from the rest of * the inhabitants, — 
a hivouriid bodyf with peculiar privileges ? Shall tlicy 
have a sympathy with English sympathies and Eng- * 
lish interests?^ And shall we df^al out to Canada %i«: 

liundred years of such miseries as we have to Ireland ? 

• • 

* Alluding to the reped of the ^fest Aft. — Ed. ^ 
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Let US not, in God’s name, introduce such curses into 
another region. Let our policy bo to give all the 
King’s subjects id' Canada equal law and equal justice. 
1 cannot listen to unwise distinctions, generating 
alarm, and leading to iiotliing but evil, without ad- 
verting tO' them ; and 1 shall be g’^ad it* my observa- 
tions supply the Gentlemen opposite with tlie Oppor- 
tunity of disavowing, — k*howing, as I do, that the 
disavowal will be sincere — that any such distinction is 
to be kept up. » ^ 

As to Upper Canada, the statement of the Right 
Honourable Gentleman appears to bo scanty in in- 
formation :Mt does not point out, — as is usual in pro- 
posing such a Committee, — what is to be the termina- 
tion of the change propos(Ml. He has thrown out two 
or three plans ; but he has also himself supplied ob- 
jections to them. Thc**Asscmbly there appears to be 
"as independent as the one in tlie Lower Province, I 
have heard of some of'Mheir measures — an Alien bill, 
a Catholic bill, and a bill for rcjgulating tlie Press: 
and these discussions were managed with as tqueh 
spirit as those of an assembly whicli T will not say is 
better, but which has the good fortune to Jje their 
superiors. The people have been much disappointed 
by the immense grants of land which liave been 
re^rved for the Clinrcjh of England, — whicli faith is 
not that of the majority of the people. Such endow- 
ments are to be held sacred’ wdiere they have been 
long made ; but I do not see the prt^priety of creating 
them anew, — and for a Church, too, to which the 
majority of the people do not belong. Then, with 
regard to the regulations which have been made for 
the new college, X see with astonishment that, in a 
country where the majority of the*' people do not 
belong to the Church of England, the professors are 
itil^fco subscribe do thb Thirty-nine Articles: so that, 
if Dr. Adam Smith were alive, he could not fill the 
«(/h^h' of political pconoray, and Dr. Black would be 
excluded frofei that of chemistry. Another thing 
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should be considered : — a large portion of the popula- 
tion consist of American settlers, who can least of all 
men byar the intrusion of law in!o the domains of 
conscience and religion. It is a bad augury for the 
welfare of the province, that opinions prevalent at the 
distance of tliougg,nds of miles, are to be the founda- 
tions ’of the college-charter : it is still worse, if they • 
be ©Illy the opinions of'a faction, that wc cannot 
interfere ^ correct th(? injustice. 

To the jrroposed plan fo^ the union of the two 
provinces there are so many and such powerful ob- 
jections, that I scarcely think that such a pK^asure can 
soon be successfully concluded. The Bill proposed in 
1822, whereby the bitterness of tho Lower-Canada 
Assembly was to be mitigated by an infusion of mild- 
ness from the Upper Provinee, — failing as it did, — 
has excited general alarm ^intl mistrust among all 
your colonics. Except that measure, which ought to 
be lookeij upon as a W!fi:ning father than a precedent, 

1 think th(i grounds upon which wc have now been 
called upon to interfere tho scantiest that over Atere 
exhibited. 

I do »ot know, ?5ir, what other plans are to be pro- 
duced, but I think the wisest nuiiisure would be to 
send out a temperaje Governor, with instructions to 
be candid, and to supply him wiitli such a Council as 
will put an (*nd to the j)rcs(mt disputes, and infuse a 
better spirit into the adfliini si ration than it has known 
for the last ten }fftii*s. J wdsh, Ijowevcr, to state, that 
I have not come to a final judgment^ but have merely 
described what the bearing of my mind is on those* 
geneiMl maxims of colonial policy, any deviation from 
Avhich is as inconsistent with national policy as it is 
with national jiftetice. • 
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Mr. Speaker, a • 

I think it will b« scarcely necessary for any man 
who a(i(lrcss(?s the House froifi that part ofrit where 
I generally sit, to disclaim any spirit of pai*ty oppo- 
sition to His Majesty’s Ministers during the presrent 
session. My own conduct in dejijing with the mo- 
tion whie.h I regret that it is now my painfukduty to 
bring forward, affords, T believe I may say, a jiretty 
fair sample of the principle and* heeling which have 
guided all my friends^ in the course they have adopted 
since the very first day of this Session, when 1 inti- 
mated my intention to call 'public attention to the 
present subject. For the fir.'^t twb months of the 
session, I considered myself and my political friends 
• as acting under a sacked md irresistible obligation 
not to do anything, which might appear even to ruffle 
the surface of that hearty and complete, co-operation 
which experience has proved to havd been not more 
tbap necessary to th^ success of f.hat grand healing 
ifleasure^ brought forward by Ilis Majesty’s Minis- 
ters, — that measure which, I trust and believe will bo 

• The Bill fpr removing the Roman Catholic disabilities. 
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found the most beneficent ever adopted by Parlia- 
ment since tlic period when the happy settlement uf a 
ParJi amentary an<l constitutional crqwn on tlie House 
of lirinaswick, not only preserved the constitution of 
Enfrland, but struck a dcatli-blow against all pre- 
tensions to unbounded power and indefeasible title 
tliroughoiit tlic Wi)rhL 1 cannot now throw off the , 
feelings that actuated me y\ the course of the contest 
by means of which this great measure lias been ef- 
fected. l^anTK)t so soon forget that I have fought 
];)y tlio side oY the Gentlemen ooppositc for the attain- 
ment of that end. Such are my feelings upon the 
present occasion, that while T will endcawnr to dis- 
charge my duty, as 1 fc(‘l no liostility, so I shall as- 
sume no ai)pearan(!e of acrimony. At the same time, 

I trust my conduct will he found to be at an immea- 
surable distance from that lul^ewarraness, which, on a 
cjuestion of imtioiial lionour, and in tJic cause d* thd* 
defenceless, 1 should hold to be aggravated treachery. 

T am intUienced by a Solicitude that the councils of 
England should Ix' and should seem unspotted, not 
only at homo, but in tht) eye of the people as wclf as 
tlio rulers of Europe, — by a dosin' for an cxidanation 
of measitres wliieli hav(‘ ended in plunging our most 
ancient ally into the lowest depths ^f degradation, — 
by a warm and tlieuefore jealous regarcl to national 
honour, which, in my judgment, Consists still more in 
not doing or abetting, or^approaehing, or conniving'at 
wrong to others, than in tlie spirit never tamely to 
brook wrong done? to ourselves. 

I hold it, Sir, as a general jmnciplc to be exceed- 
ingly beneficial and wholesome, that the attention of 
the House should be sometimes drajvn to the state of 
(mr foreign r( 4 lations : and this for the satisfaction of 
the people of England ; — in the first place, in order to 
assure them that proper care is |;aken for the mainlieg 
nance of peace *iind security; — abovc'all, to convince 
them that care is taken oil the national honour, tlia 
best, and indeed only suillcicnt guard ^f that pcftco 
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and security. I regard such discussions as acts of 
courtesy due to our fellow-members of the great com- 
monwealth of Eur/Dpean states; more particularly now 
that some of them are bound to us by kindred ties of 
liberty, and by the possession of institutions similar 
to our' own. Two of our neighbouring states, — one 
our closest and most congenial ally, — the other, in 
times less happy, our most, illustrious antagonist, but 
in times to come our most illustrious rival — have 
adopted our'English institutions of limitedc monarchy 
and representative assemblies: may they c6nsolidatQ 
and perpetuate their wise alliance between authority 
and freedom ! The occasional discussions ^f Foreign 
Policy in such assemblies will, I believe, in spite of 
cross accidents and intemperate individuals, prove on 
the whole and in the long-run, tavourcable to good- 
will and good understaiyling between nations, by gra- 
fdually softening prejudices, by loading to public an<l 
satisfactory explanations of ambiguous acts, and even 
by affording a timely vent to jealousies an:l resent- 
ments. They will, I am persuaded, root more deeply 
that strong and growing passion for peace, wl/Ich, 
whatever maybe the projects orr intrigues of Cabi- 
nets, is daily spreading in the hearts of European 
nations, and which, let me add, is the best legacy be- 
queathed to us by the fierce warsiwhich have desolated 
Europe from Copenhagen to Cadiz. Tlicy will foster 
this useful disposition, througji the most generous sen- 
timents of human nature, instead of attempting to at- 
tain the same end by underrating* the resources or 
mag;nifying the difficulties of any single country, at 
a moment when distress is felt by all: — attempts 
more likely to rouse and provoke the just sense of 
national dignity which belongs to ^reat and gallant 
nations, than to check their boldness or to damp their 
spirit. ( 

If anything was wanting to strengtiicn my passion 
for peace, it would draw new vigour from the dissua- 
sive against H^ar which I heai’d fall witii such weight 
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from the lips of him*, of whom alone in the two thou- 
sand years that have passed since Scipio defeated 
Hannibal at Zama, it can be 8aid,i that in a single 
battle iKi overthrew the greatest of commanders. I 
thought, at the moment, of verses written and some- 
times quoted for other purposes, but characjberistic of 
a dissyasive, whi»i% derived its weight from so many 
victories, and of the awful lesson taught by the fate 
of lift' mighty antagonist: — 

•• 

• • “Si admoveris ora, 

* CaiiTiiis ct Trebiam ante ociilos, Thrasyniciiaque basta^ 

El Pauli stare ingcnteni minibcris umbram.” f 

y § 

Ac'tuatcd by a passion for peace, I own that I am 
as jealous of new guarantees pf foreign political ar- 
rangements, as 1 sliould be resolute in observing ^iie 
old. I object to them as multiplying^ the chances of 
war. And I deprecate virtual, as well as exp jss* 
ones : for such engagejnents yiay bo as much con- 
tracted by acts as by words. To proclaim by our 
measures, or our language, that tlie pr(*sorvation*of 
the integrity of a particular state is to bo introduced 
as a priuciple into the public policy ol’ Kurope, is in 
truth to* form a new, and, perhaps, universal, even 
if only a virluiil, guarantee. I will* not allect to con- 
ceal that 1 allude to our peculiarly objectionable 
guarantee of the Ottoman empire. J I cannot see t}ie 
justice of a policy, whiyli would doom to perpetual 
barbarism and baiy^enness the eastern and southern 
shores of the Mediterranean, — the fair and famous 
lands which wind from the 'Epxine to the Atlantic. 

I recoil from thus riveting the Turkish yoke on the 
neck of the Christian nations of Asia Minor, of Me- 
• 

• 

* Alluding to a passage contained in a speech of the Duke of 
Wellington on the Catholic Relief Bill. 4. Ed. ^ 
t Pharsnlia, lib. H^ii. — Ed. * 

j: Whicli formed part of the ba^is of the arrangements for libc-^ 
rating Greece. — JSd. 
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sopotamia, of S 3 Tria, and of Egypt ; encouraged as 
they are on the one hand to hope for dpjiverance by 
the example of ^Grreece, and sure that the barbdrians 
will be provoked, by the same example, to maltreat 
them with tenfold crueky* It is in vain to distin- 
guish in this case between a guarantee against foreign 
enemies, and one against internal fbvolt. If all the 
Powers of Europe fee pledg/»d by their acts to protect 
the Turkish territory from invasion, the unhSppy 
Christians of the East must look on all srs enemies ; 
while the Turk, relieved from all foreign fear, is ab 
perfect liberty to tyrannise over his slaves. Tln^ 
Christians Iniist despair, not only of aid, l>nt even of 
good-will, from states whose interest it will become, 
that a Clovernment which they arc bound to shield 
from fibroad should be undisturbed at home. Such a 
guarani (»e cannot be lai*ig (uiforced; it will shortly 
^ive rise to the very dangers against which it is in- 
tended to guard. Tlic« issue vrill assuredly, in no long 
time, be, that the great military l^owers of neigh- 
bourhood, when tlicy come to the brink of war with 
each other, will rceur to their ancient secret ol* avoid- 
ing a quarr(‘l, by fairly cutting uj^ the prey that lies 
at their feet. They will smile at the credulity of 
those more distant states, whose strenglli, however 
great, is neither of the kind, noi*'' within the distance, 
wl^ich would enable them to prevent the partition. 
But of this, })erhaps, too miioh. 

The case of Portugal touches u^? more; nearly. It 
is that of a country connected Avith l^nghind by treaty 
for four hundred and f^fty years, Avitliout the interrup- 
tion of a single day’s coldncso, — with which we have 
been connected by* a treaty of guarantee for more than 
a century, without ever having been, drawn into war, 
or, Qpeposed to the danger of it, — which, on the other 
kaftd, fpr her steadtbst faith to England, has been 
three times invaded, — in ^760, in 1801, and in 1807, 
«w-.and the soldiers of *whioh have fought for European 
independence^ whAi it was maintained by our most 
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renowned captains against Loiiis XIY. and Napoleon. 
It is a connexion which in length and intimacy the 
history of mankind cannot match.' t All other nations 
have learnt to regard our ascendant^ and their attacdi- 
ment, as two of the elements of the European system. 
May I venture to add, tliat Portugal preceded us, 
though but for i»%hort period, in the command of the 
sea, and tliat it is the country of the greatest poet 
whfi lias employed his genius in celebrating' nautical 
entcrprisi?? 

» Such IS the country which has fallen under the yoke 
of an usurper, whoso private crimes rather remind us 
of the ag^ of Coniinmlus and C'aracalla,«than of the 
level iiie<liocrity of civilised vice, — who appears before 
the \vhol(* world with tlie dc‘ep brand on Ids brow of 
a pardon from his king and falluT foi* a fiarricJde 
rebellion, — who liaswad<‘d^o the ^irone throuidi a 
suceessioii of frauds, lalsehooils, and perjurie.*, foF 
which any man amenable tp the law would liavt? 
suflcred^tiie most disgraceful, — if not the last pu- 
nishment. Meanwhile the lawful sovereign, D^niia 
Maria 11., received by His Majesty with parental 
kindness, — by tlir Jlrilisli iialion with th(' interest 
due to her age, and sex, and royal dignity, — solemnly 
n^cognised by the British (.Jov<*rftinent as Queen of 
Porlugal, — whom ?ili the great iWers of Europe 
once co-operaled to place cm *licr throne, continues 
still to be an exile ; t\»ough the very acts by which 
she is unlawful^ dispossessed are outrages and in- 
dignities of the liighest nature against these Powers 
themselves. - 

His Majesty has twice told his Parliament that he 
has been compelled, by this alike periidious and inso- 
lent usurpjftioy, to break oft* all ^diplomatic inter- 
course with Portugal. Europe has tried the Ustirper. • 
Europe is dctennrned that linger his s^vlay^the usivil 
relations of atnity and courtesy cannot bo kept up 
with a once illustrious and sfill respectable iiathm. 
So strong a inark of the displea^re •f all I'liriTl^eaii 
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rulers has never yet been set on any country in time 
of peace. It would be a reflection on them, to ^oubt 
that they have been in some measure influenced by 
those unconfuted — I might say, un contradicted — 
charges of monstrous crimes which hang over the 
head of the Usurper. His crimes, nublic and pri- 
vate, have brought on her this un^paralleled disho- 
nour. Never before were tlie crimes of a ruler ^ the 
avowed and, sufficient ground of so severe a visita- 
tion on a j)eoplc. It is, therefore, my puhlh? duty to 
state them here ; and I cannot do so in soft words,* 
without injustice to Portugal and disgrace to myself. 
In a case tofichiiig our national honour, in f'clatioii to 
our conduct towards a feeble ally, and to the un- 
matched ignominy winch has now befallen her, I 
must use the utmost frankness of speech. 

1 must inquire what^aro the causes of this fatal 
Issue ? Has tlie fluctuation of British policy had any 
part in it? Can we saftdy say riiat we have acted not 
merely with literal fidelity to engagements, Wt with 
generous support to those who risked all in reliai;ico 
on us, — with consistent friendship towards a people 
Avho put their trust in us, — with* liberal good faith 
to a monarch whom we acknowledge as lawful, and 
who has taken irretrievable steps in consequence of 
our apparent encouragement? * The motion with 
which r shall conclude, will be for an address to ob- 
tain answers to these impoitant questions, by the 
production of the principal despatches and docu- 
ments relating to Portuguese affiiirs, from the sum- 
mer of 1826 to the priipsont moment; whether origi- 
nating at London, at Lisbon, at Vienna, at Rio Ja- 
neiro, or at Terceira. ^ 

As a ground fqr such a motion, I amr obliged. Sir, to 
state at some length, though as shortly as I can, the 
ereftts qn wliiqb thd^e documents may throw the 
needful light. In this statement I shall first lighten 
lAy burden by throwing ‘ overboard the pretended 
claim of Migutl to the crown, under I know not what 
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siiicient laws : not that I have not examined it *, and 
tound it to be altogether absurd; but because he 
renoifnced it by repeated oaths, ~ because all the 
Power* of Europe recognised another settlement of 
the Portuguese crown, and took measures, though 
inadequate ones, to carry it into eifect, — because His 
Majesty has withdrawn his minister from ^Lisbon, in 
acknowledgment of Donn§, Mai*ia’s right, I content 
myself with these authorities, as, in this place, indis- 
putable. iln the performance of my duty, I shall 
Jiave to ^cljfte facts wdiich I have heard from high 
authority, and to quote copies, which I consider as 
accurate, 9 f various despatches and mingtes. I be- 
lieve the truth of what 1 shall relate, and the correct- 
ness of wliat I shall quote. I shall be corrected 
wlieresoever I may chance to be misinfonneii. 1 
owe no part of my intclligenqp to any breach of duty. 
The House will not wonder that fnany (^opi- ■. ot 
documents interesting to mu[j^itud(;.s of men, in the 
dlsastrou* situation of somo of the parties, sliuuld 
have been scattered over Europe. 

I pass over the revolution of 1820, when a demo- 
eratical monarchy, was adophnl. ' The principles of 
its bestlidherenls liave been modified by the reform 
of 1826 ; its basest leaders afe ncfw among the tools 
of the Usurper, wiiil* he proscribes the loyal sufferers 
of +liat period. I mention only hi passing the Treaty 
of Rio Janeiro, completed in August, 1825, by which 
Brazil was separatiid from Portugal, under the medi- 
ation of Englainf and Austria; — the j*esult of nego- 
tiations in which Sir Charles Stuart (now Lord Stuart 
de Rothesay), one of the most distinguished of British 
diplomatists, acted as the plenipotentiary of PortugaL 
In the following spring, John VI., the late King of 
Portugal, died, after having, in the Ratification of the 
treaty, acknowledged Dom Pedfo as his heir. It ^v^^ 
a necessary interpretation of that trdkty thaf the lat- 
• • 

* S^e the Case of Boniui Mdria. 
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ter was not to continue King of Portugal in his own 
right, but only for the purpose of separating and set- 
tling the two kingdoms. He held Portugal in 'crust, 
and only till he had discharged this trust : for that 
purpose some time was necessary ; the duration could 
not be precisely defined : but it was sufllcient that 
there should appear no symptom bad faith,.i — no 
appearance of an intention«to hold it longer than the 
purposes of the trust absolutely required. For these 
purposes, anil for that time, ho was as inqch King of 
Portugal as his forefathers ; and as such was recog-»! 
nised by all Euro})c, with the exception of Spain, 
which did n)t throw the discredit of her rtcognition 
on his title. 

To effect the separation safely and beneficially for 
both countries, Dom Pedro abdicated the crown of 
Portugal in favour of «his daughter Donna Maria, 
evho was to be aliianced to Dom Miguel, on condition 
of his swearing to obijierve tl)e Constitution at the 
same time bestowed by Dom J^jdro on the Pt*/rtuguese 
nation. With whatever pangs he thus sacrifi(;ed his 
daughter, it must be owned that no arrangement 
seemed more likely to secure peace, between the par- 
ties who divided Portugal, than the union of the 
chief of the Absolutists with a princess who became 
the hope of the Constitutionalist,*j. Various opinions 
may b(‘ formed of the fitness of Portugal for a free 
constitution ; but no one caiv doubt that the founda- 
tions of tranquillity could be laid otluirwise than 
in the security of each pai’ty from being oppressed by 
the other, — that a fair distribution of political power 
between them was the only A.ieans of shielding either, 
—and that no such distribution could be effected 
without a constitution comprehending all classes and 
parties. 

y.In the month of *riine, 182(>, this Constitution was 
brought to Lisbon by the same eminefrt English mi- 
hifitcr who had gone 'from, that city to Brazil as the 
picrtipotcntiaryi of Hohn VL, and who how returned 
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from Rio to the Tagus, as the bearer of the Cen- 
stitutional Charter granted by Dom P(*dro. I do not 
medolQ with the rumours of dissatisfaction then pro- 
duced by that Minister’s visit to Lisbon. It is easier 
to censure at a distance, than to decide on a press- 
ing emergency. It doubtless appeared of jthe utmost 
importance to PfiV Charles Stuart, that the uncer- 
tainty of the Portuguese mation as to their form of 
government should not b(‘ continued ; and that he, 
a inessery]?l^r, of j)eac(‘, should hasten with its tidings, 
^o one c«n doubt that the people of Portugal re- 
ceived such a boon, by sucli a bearer, as a mark of 
t]l(^ favou^able disposition of the British 'Government 
towards tlic Constitution. It is matter of notoriety 
that many of the Nobility were encouraged by this 
seeming apjirobation of Great Britain publicly to 
espouse it in a manner whidi they i\jight and ^^ould 
otJierwise have considered as an useless sacrilice df 
their own safety. 'IJlieir con.'^titutional principles, 
Jiowcv<ir*sincere, rcquir(»d no such devotion, without 
th^se reasonable hopes of success, which every mark 
of the favour of England strongly tended to inspire. 
No dip^oniatit! disavowal (a proceeding so apt to be 
considered as merely J’ormal) could, even if it were 
public (which it was not), undo the impression made 
by this act of Sir Charles Stuiy’t. No avowal, how- 
ever public, made six months after, of an intention to 
abstain from all interlbrence in intestine divisions, 
could replace th^JVwtuguc^se in their first situation : 
they had taken irnivoeable st(q)s, and cut themselves 
off from all retreat. • 

But this is not all. Unless I bo misinformed by ^ 
those who cannot deceive, and^ afe most unlikely to 
be deceived^ the promulgation of .the Constitution 
was suspended at J>isboii till the Regency could re- * 
ceivc advice from 'His Majest/. T^c delay^lastc^ 
least a fortnight. The advice given was to put the 
Charter in force. I do ifot know the terms of tids 
opinion, or the limitations and eonditiofls which might 
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accompany it ; nor does it import to my reasoning 
that I should. The great practical fact that if was 
asked for, was sKre to be published, as it instantly 
was, through all the societies of Lisbon. The small 
accessories wercj either likely to be concealed, or sure 
to be disregarded, by eager and anlont reporters. In 
the rapid s\iccession of govcrnmenC5 which then ap- 
peared at Lisbon, it could* not fail to be know^n to 
every man (xt‘ information, and spread with the usual 
exaggerations among the multitude, that ferreat Bri- 
tain had declared for the Constitution. Let it nof 
be thought that I mention those acts to blame them. 
They were* the good offices of an ally.'" Friendly 
advice is not undue interference ; it involves no en- 
croachment on independence, — no departure from 
neutrality. Strict neutrality consists merely, first, 
in abstaining fr<^,m all fA<rt in the operations of war ; 
find, secondly, in equally allowing or forbidding the 
supply of instruments <X)f war# to both parties.” * — 
Neuirality does not imply indifference. It' requires 
no detestable impartiality between right or wro, ng. 
It consists in an abstinence from certain outward acts, 
well defined by international law, — leaving t-be heart 
entirely free, and the hands at liberty, where they are 
not visibly bound. We violated no neutrality in exe- 
crating the sale of Corsica, — in loudly crying out 
against the partition of Poland. Neutrality did not 
prevent Mr. Canning from •almost praying in this 
House for tlie defeat of thb French invasion of Spain. 
No war with France, or Austria, or Prussia, or Russia, 
ensued. Neutrality is not a point, but a line extend- 
ing from the camp of one party to the camp of his 
opponent. It comprehends a great variety of shades 
and degrees of good and ill opinion :• so that there is 
scope within its technical limits for a change from the 
friendly to, the tnost adverse'* policy, as long as 
arms arc not taken up. 

* Marthas, Precis du Droit dcs Gens, p. 524. 
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Soon after, another encouragement of an extra- 
ordinary nature presented itself to this unfortunate - 
peopde, the atrocious peculiarities of which throw into 
shade its connexion, through subsequent occurrences, 
with the acts of Great Britain. On the 30th October 
following, Dom Miguel, at Vienna, first swore to the 
Coni^titution, was consequently atriaiice<l by the 
Pope’s Nuncio, in the presence of the Imperial IVIi- 
nisters, to Donna Maria, whom he then solemnly 
acknowkiilged as Queen of Portugal. This was the 
* first of liis 'perjuries. It was a deliberate one, for it 
depended on the issue of a Papal dispensation, which 
required *time and many formalities, "fjhe falsehood 
had every aggravation that can arise from the quality 
of the witnesses, the importance of the object which 
it secured to him, and the reliance which he d^ sired 
should be placed on it by tlus country. At the same 
moment, a rebellion, abetted by Splliii, broke )ut yi 
his name, which still ho publicly disavowed. Two 
montlis gmore, and tlic perfidy of Spain became ap- 
parent : the English troops were landed in Portugal ; 
the rebels were driven from the territory of our ancient 
friends, by one ofihe most wise, honourable, vigorous, 
and bi^lliant strokes of policy ever struck by Eng- 
land. Mr. Canning delivered Portugal, and thus paid 
the debt which we twed for four centuries of constant 
faith and friendship, — for thrc% invasions and a con- 
quest endured in our ^ause. Still we were neufral : < 
but what Portuj'uese coyltl doubt that the nation 
which had scattered the Absolutists was friendly to 
the Constitution ? No technical rule was broken ; but 
new enoouragement was unavoidably held out. These 
repeated incentives to a nation’s^ hopes, — these in- 
formal but €nost eficctive, and therefore most binding 
acts, arc those *on which I lay the dtress of this argu-. 
ment, still more than on fed^al and diplomatic^ pro- 
ceedings. « • • 

There occurred in the following year a transactyn 
between the Governments, mor« neyly approaching 
K K 4 
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the nature of a treaty, and which, in my liumblc 
judgment, partakes iniicli of its nature, anil imposes 
its equitable and ||onourable duties. I now corlie to 
the conferences of Vienna in autumn, 1827. On the 
»‘3d of July in that year, Dom Pedro had issued an 
edict by which he approached more nearly to an abdi- 
(*.ation of the crown, and nominated Dom Mjguel 
lieutenant of the kingdom. This decree had been 
enforced by letters of the same date, — one to Bom 
Miguel, commanding and requiring him to execute 
the office in conformity witli the Constitution, and** 
others to his allies, the Emperor of Austria and the 
King of Gnvit Britain, committing to them f*s it were 
the execution of his decree, and besi'eidiing them to 
take such measures as should render the Constitu- 
tional Charter the fundamental law of the Portuguese 
monarchy.* On these cqfiditions, for this purpose he 
played for aid ih the establishment of Miguel. In 
consequence of this decree, me.^suros had been imme- 
diately taken for a ministerial conference at^ Vienna, 
to concert the means of its execution. 

And here. Sir, 1 must mention one of them, as of 
the utmost importance to both brsmehes of my argu- 
ment ; — as an encouragement to the Portuguese, and 
as a virtual engagement with Dom Pedro : and 1 en- 
treat the House to bear in mind Hhe character of the 
transactions ol' which 1 am now to speak, as it affects 
botir these important points, Count Villa Keal, at 
that time in London, was*appointei}^ I know not by 
whom, to act as a Portuguese minister at Vienna. 
Under colour of want of time to consult the Princess 
Regent at Lisbon, unsigned ^lapers of advice, ft-moiint- 
ing in effect to instructions, were put into his hands 
by an Austrian and tin English min^stef. In these 

=* ” Jc supplic V. M. il( Tti’aidcr non yculement h fairc qn© 
cche regenrie entre 'promptement en Ibnctiony, inais encore a 
effectuer que la Charte Cjiistitiiiionelle octroyce par inoi devienne 
lp»loi fundanientale dii lloyauinc'.” — Boni Pedro^to the King of 
CT^eat'Britain, 3d iuly, f827. 
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papers lie was instructed to assure JMi^uel, that by 
observing the Constitutional Charter, lie would ensure 
the gHipport of England. The ton(j and temper fit to 
be adopted by Miguel in conversations at Paris were 
pointed out. Count Villa Real was more especially 
instructed to urge the necessity of Miguefg return by 
England. “llis%return,” it was said, “is itself an • 
immeifte guarantee to Jihe Royalists; his return 
through this country will be a security to the other 
party.” ^Co^uld tlie "Nobility and people* of Portugal 
•fail to consider so active a part in the settlement of 
their government, as an encouragement from their 
ancient a»d j)ONverful ally to adhere to t4ie Constitu- 
tion? Is it possible that language kSo remarkable 
should not speedily have spread among tliem? May 
not some of those before wliosc ay os no^v rises a scaffold 
have been enboldencd to f^?t on their opinio!is by 
encouragement which seemed so flattering ? • 

In tlie month of t;Jj3ptemb®r, 1827, when Europe 
and America were bewailing the death of Mr. •Can- 
ning, a note was given in at Vienna by the Marc^^uess 
de Rezende, the Brazilian minister at that court, con- 
taining the (‘diet ^id letters of the 3d of .July. The 
ministers of Austria, England, Portugal, and Brazil, 
assembled there on tlie 18th of October. Tlmy began 
by taking the Brazilian note and the documents wliich 
accompanied it, as the basis of tlujir proceedings. 
It was thus acknowiinlged, solemnly, that f)om * 
Pedro’s title was^^nimpain^d, and his settlement of the 
constitutional crown Icgitimati*. They thus also ac- 
cept(?d the execution of the Jrust on the conditions 
under which he committed it to them. 

It appears fi’om a desjiateh of Briiuje M(‘tternich to 
Prince Estethiijpy (the copy of Vhich was entered on 
the minut(‘s of the conference), that trince Metternich • 
immediately proceeded to dispoil3 Dom Miguel towa];^s 
a prudent and obedient course, lie r(*i)resented to 
him that Bom Pedro had requirfjd “ the effectual aid^f 
Austria to engage the Infant td submit with entire 
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deference to the orders of his brother ; ” and he added, 
r tliat “ the Emperor of Austria could, in no case, con- 
sent to his return through Spain, wliich would be 
contrary to the wishes of Dom Pedro, and « to the 
opinion of all the Gov^ernments of Europe.” These 
representations were vain ; the good otficcs of an 
August Person were interposed: — ^diguel contjnued 
inflexible. Put in an intei;view, where, if there had 
been any truth in him, he must have uttered if, he 
spontaneously added, that “he was determined to 
maintain in Portugal the Charter to wliieh* he hado 
sworn, and that His Majesty might be at ease in that 
respect.” This voluntary falsehood, — tkis daring 
allusion to liis oatli, amounting, virtually, to a repeti- 
tion of it, — this promise made at a moment when 
obstinacy in other respects gave it a fraudulent credit, 
deserves to be numbered ^imong the most signal of the 
perjuries by which ho deluded his subjects, and in- 
sulted all European sovfreigns. 

Prince Mctternich, after liaving consur’tcd Sir 
Henry Wellesley (now Lord Cowley) and the other 
Ministers, “on the means of conquering the resist- 
ance of the Infant,” determined, oonforrnably (be it 
remembered), with tlie concurrence of all, to 'have a 
last and calcgoricah explanation with tln^^ Prince. “ I 
declared to him,” says Prince Mettcrnich, “ without 
reserve, that, in his position, he had only to choose 
between immediately going to^Englaiid on his way to 
Portugal, -or waiting at Vienna the further determi- 
nation of Dom Pedro, to whom the Courts of London 
(be it not forgotten) and Vienna would communicate 
the motives which had induced the Infant not imme- 
di^atcly to obey his brother’s orders.” Prince Metter- 
nich describes the instantaneous cflect^of <this menace 
. of further imprisonment with the elaborate softness 
courtier and a dil^jlomatist. “<^1 was not slow in 
perceiving that I had the happiness te make a pro- 
found impression on the mind of the Infant. After 
8^me>moments pf reflection, he at last yielded to the 
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f.oiinsels of friendship and of reason.” He owned 
“ that he dreaded a return through England, because 
he Knew that there were strong j)rejudices against 
him ift that country, and he feared a bad rec(*ption 
there.” Ho did justice to the people of England; — 
his conscious guilt foresaw their just indigpation: but 
he could not bet?^Kpected to comprehend those higher 
and iilore generous qualities which disposed them to 

• forget his former crimes, in the hope that he was 
about t(^^o^o for them by the (\stablishment of liberty. 

• Nothing in their own nature taught them that it was 
possible for a being in human shape to employ the 
solemn pfomi.ses which deluded them as 4he means of 
perpetrating new and more atrocious crimes. 

Here, Sir, I must pause. Prince Metiornich, with 
the concurrence of the Englivsh Minister, announced to 
Miguel, that if he did not iigmediatejy return t-> Por- 
tugal by way of England, he must remain at /ienwa 
until Dorn Pedro’s fui;|-her plqgsnre should be known. 
ReflectiBns liere crowd on Jhc mind. Miguel had 
before agreed to maintain the Charter : had he Jiesi- 
tated on that subject, it is evident that the language 
used to him musF have been still more categorical. 
No doubt is hinted on cither side of his brother’s 
sovereign authority : the whole proceeding implies it; 
and in many of its f)arts it is expressly atlirmed. He 
is to be detained at Vienna, if lie does not consent to 
go through England, ii order lo persuade the wliole ^ 
Portuguese; natipji of his sincerity, and to hold out — 
ill the already quoted words of the English Minister 
— “a security to the Cons^tutional party,” or, in 
other language, tJie strongest pi*actical assurance to 
them, that he was sent by Austriafand more especially 
by England; tc^ exercise the K^gency, on condition of 
adhering to the Constitution. Whence did this right* 
of imprisonment arise ? I carAiot question it wilhqpt 
charging a tl»*eat of false imprisonment on all the 
great Powers. It may, perhs^s, be thought, if itot 
said, that it was founded on the brigiiial commiQnent 
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by John VI. for rebellion and meditated parricide, 

* and on the, perhaps, too lenient commutation of it 
into a sentence o^ transportation to Vienna. ’'The 
pardon and enlargement granted by Dom Pedrd were, 
on' that supposition, conditional, and could not bo 
earned witjiout the fulfilment of all the conditions. 
Miguel’s escape from custody must, be regarded 
as eifected by fraud; and those to whom lus person 
was entrusted by Dom Pedro, seem to me to liave 
been bound, by their trust, to do all tljiaf^was ne- 
cessary to repair the evil consequence of his enlarge-'* 
nient to the King and people of Portugjil. Put the 
more natunJ sup])osilion is, that they iindf-rtook the 
ti'ust, the cns^orl}'^, and th(» condition!! 1 liberation, in 
consecjuence of flic application of their ally, the law- 
ful vSovereign ol* Portugsil, and for the public object 
of pr(*scrving the quiet that kingdom, and with it 
the peace of Europe and th(5 secure tranquillity of 
tlieii’ own dominions. Did they not thereby contract 
a fed^-ral obligation witli Dom Pedro to cornpKit , their 
wor^, and, more especially,' to take care that Miguel 
should not iinniedijiiely employ the liberty, the sanc- 
tion, the moral aid, which they had given him, for 
the overthrow of tli(3 fundamental laws whieli they 
too easily trusted that he Avould observe his promises 
and oaths to upholil? When dftl this duty cease? 
Was it not fully as binding on the banks of the Tagus 
as on those of the Danube ? cTf, in the fulfilment of 
Uiis obligation, they had a right tq ^imprison him at 
Vienna, because lie would not allay the suspicions of 
the Constitutional party bv returning through Eng- 
. land, is it possible to contend that tlicy were not 
bound to require .and demand at Lisbon, that he 
should instantly desistf^from his open O/VerChrow of the 
» Charter ? 

<do not enter int(/’any technical distinctions be- 
tween a protocol and a t- eaty. I consider the proto- 
col as the minutes of c^lmfercnccs, in which the parties 
verbally agreed*on detain important measures, which, 
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being afterwards acted upon by others, became con- 
clusively binding, in faith, honour, and conscience, on 
themselves. In consequence of ^thesc conferences, 
Doni Miguel, on the 19th of October, wrote letters to 
his brotlier, His Britannic Majesty, and Her Royal 
Highness the Regent of Portugal. In the two former, 
he solemnly re-Atfirmed his determination to maintain' 
the clfarter “ granted b}^ Dom Pedro ; ” and, in the 
last? he more fully assures his sister his unshaken pur- 
pose “ t<j tnaintain, and cause to be obs(ii*veti, the laws 
•and institutions legally granted by our august brother, 
and which we. have all sworn to maintain ; and I 
desire tliai you should give to this soleini# declaration 
the necessary publicity.” On the faith of tliese de- 
clarations, he was snliered to leave Vienna. I’ho 
Powers who thus enlarged him taught the world, by 
this act, that they believed Ivin. Tlmy lent him their 
credit, and became vouchers for his lidelity. -v/n tlfc 
faith of these declarations, Uie King and pcoph^ of 
Englan(> received him with kindness, and forgot the 
criminal, to hail the first Constitutional King ofeyian- 
cipated Portugal. On the same laith, the English 
ambassadors attended him ; and the English flag, 
which 8ari(gioned his return, proclaimed to the Con- 
stitutionalists, that they might hfy aside their fears 
for liberty and tliftir reasonable apprehensions for 
themselves. The British minislers, in their instruc- 
tions to Count Villa Real, had expressly declared, 
that his return tlyough England was a gn^at security 
to the Constitutional party. Facts liad loudly spoken 
the same language ; but the v^*ry words of the British 
Minister must inevitably have resounded through 
Portugal — lulling vigilance, seeming to dispense with 
caution, andhtcyding to extiiigilish the blackest sus- 
picions. This is not all; Count V^ilhi Flor, then a 
ininiskT, wlio knew his man, Oi* the first rumoiurs #f 
Miguel’s retury, obtained the appointment W Arabas^ 
sador to Paris, that ho might *1101 be caugJit by the 
wolf in his dbn. It was appreheifded4hat such £t step 
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would give general alarm: — he was prevailed upon 
* to remain, by letters from Vienna, with assurances 
of Miguel’s good di,spositions, which were not unkift)wn 
to the British Ministers at Vienna ; and he coirtinued 
in office a living pledge from the two Powers to the 
whole Portuguese people, that their Constitution was 
to be preserved. How many irreyotjablo acts .were 
done, — how many dungeot^s were crowded, how 
many deaths were braved, — how many were sufii^red 
— from faith* in perfidious assurances, acertdited by 
the apparent sanction of two deluded and abused « 
Courts ! How can these Courts be released from the 
duty of repafring the evil which their credulity has 
caused ! 

I shall say nothing of the Protocol of London of 
the 12th of January, 1828, except that it adopted and 
ratified the conferences of Vienna, — that it provided 
fer a loan to Miguel to assist his re-establishment, — 
and that it wjis immQdiately^ transmitted to Dom 
Pedr6, together with the Protocol of Vieniife. Dom 
Pedt;p had originally besought the aid of the Powers 
to secure the Constitution. They did not refuse it — 
they did not make any i‘escrvations*or limitations re- 
specting it ; on the contrary, they took the inbst de- 
cisive measures on* tlio principle of his proposition. 
So implicitly did Dora Pedro rely on them that, in 
spite of all threatening symptoms of danger, he has 
sent his daughter to Europe ;-«-a step from which he 
cannot recede, without betraying his, own dignity, and 
seeming to weaken her claims ; andAvhich has proved 
a fruitful source of (jmbjirrassmcnt, vexation, and hu- 
miliation to himself ana his most faithful councillors. 
By this decisive measure, he has placed his loyal sub- 
jects in a more lastifig and irrcconcileafblc state of 
' hostility with those who have mastered their country, 
aqd thas rendered cobipromise undor better rulers 
more difficult. ' ^ 

rlJndcr all these circumstances. Sir, I cannot doubt 
that vhe MediatF^ng Powers have acquired a right im- 
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peratively to require that Miguel shall renounce that 
autliority which by fraud and falsehood he has ob- 
tained from them the means of usurping. They arc 
bound ^o exercise that right by a sacred duty towards 
Dom Pedro, who has intrusted them with the condi- 
tional establishment of thu Regency, and i;hc people 
of Portugjd, witlf 'Whom their obligation of honour is 
the mdre inviolable, becatisc it must be informal. I 
shalt be sorry to hear that such duties ar^^ to be dis- 
tinguisln|cf, by the first Powers of Christendom, from 
^he most strictly literal obligations of a tr(*aty. 

On the 28 til of February, Miguel landed at Lisbon, 
accornpanii^d by an English ambassador, Who showed 
as 'mucli sagacity and firmness as were perhaps ever 
combined in such ^circumstances. The Cortes met to 
receive the oaths of the Regent to the Emperor and 
the Constitution. A scene then passed which the 
most dastardly of all his perjuries, — the basest evasion 
that could be devised by a cowardly and immoi-al su- 
perstitioif He acted as if he were taking the oaths, 
slurring them oven* in apparent hurry, and rnuttoing 
inarticulately, instead of uttering their words. A 
Prince yf one of tlib most illustrious of Royal Houses, 
at the moment of undertaking the sacred duties of 
supreme magistracy,^in the pn^scnce of the? represent- 
atives of the nation, and of the myiisters of all civilised 
states, had recourse to the lowest of the knavish trieks 
formerly said (but I hof^ calumniously) to have been 
practised by inif^eants at the Old Bailey, who by 
bringing thciii; lips so near the book without kissing 
it as to deceive the spectator, j^tisfied their own base 
superstition, and dared to hope that they could deceive 
the Searcher of Hearts. • 

1 shall no^ fallow him throifgh the steps of his 
usurpation. His designs were |oon perceived ; they 
were so evident Sir P>ederic L^mb, w4h c(}u^ 
sense and sspirit^ refused to land the money raised by 
loan, and sent it back to this country. They might 
liave been then defeated by the Lo;fhlists: buf an^ 
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insurmountable obstacle presented itself. The British 
troops were instructed to abstain from interlerciice in 
domestic disscnsiq^is ; — there was one exception, and 
it was in favour of the basest man in PortugaK The 
Loyalists had the means of sending Miguel to his 
too mercifpl brotJier in Brazil : they were bound by 
their allegiance to prevent his rebe^Kon ; and loyalty 
and liberty alike recpiired it. The right Tt^as not 
doubted by ^ the British authorities: but tliey Vere 
compelled to say that the general instructiOij to pro- 
tect the Boyal Family would oblige them to protect' 
Miguel against attack. Our troops remained long 
enough to give him time to displace all faitWul oificers, 
and to till the garrison with rebels; while by the 
help of monks and bribes, he stiA*ed up the vilest 
rabble to a “sedition for slavery.” 'When Ids designs 
were ripe for cjxecution, we delivered him from all 
shadow of restraint by recalling our troops to Eng- 
land. 1 do not menti(j^i this vb’cnmstancc as matter 
of blame, but of the d(»epest regret. It is tc^ certain, 
that if had left Lisbon three months sooner, or re- 
mained there three mouths long(T, in cither case Portu- 
gal would have been saved. 'J'Jiis consequence, however 
unintended, surely imposes on us the duty of showing 
much more than oldinary consideration towards those 
who were ’destroyed by the ell^ct of our measures. 
Tl\e form in winch the blockade of Oporto was an- 
nounced did not repair (his iitisfortiine. I have never 
yet heard why we did not speak of, “ the pcjrsons ex- 
ercising the power of g(weriimcnt,” instead of calling 
Miguel “Prince Regent,” — a title whicli he had for- 
feited, and indeed had liimself rejected. Nor do 1 sec 
why in the singular case of two parties, — one falsely, 
the other truly, — professing to act op b^^half of T)om 
Pedro, both iniglit no.t. have been imjiartially forbidden 
^ dxcrcise bclligereni rights at sea until his pleasure 
was maefe known. The fatal events yhich have fol- 
b^wed are, I have serKjus reason to believe, no proof 
of tSie state o£^ general opinion in Portugal. A ma- 
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jority of the higher nobility, with ahnost all the con- 
siderable inhabitants of towns, were and arc still well 
afFccted. Tlie clergy, the lower g(^ytry, and the rab- 
ble, were, but I believe are not now, adverse. The 
enemies of the Constitution were the same classes 
wlio o])posed our own lle^olution for fourscore years. 
Acciil(*nls, unusAj^ly unfortunate, depiived the C)porto 
army of its eoinmanders. • Had they disregarded this 
obsfaele, and immediately advane(‘d froin Coimbra, it 
is the offnioii of tlie most imy)artial and intelligent 
•persons tlien at Lisbon, that they would have vsue- 
eee(l(‘d withoul a blow.* It is certain that tin* Usurper 
and Ins imdln'r had pn'pared for a fliglitAto Madrid, 
and, tifler the fatal delay at C>)iinbra, were with diffi- 
culty [)ersnad(*d to adopt mea>nr(‘s of courage. As 
soon as Migiud assumed tlie title of King, all the 
Foreign Minist(*rs fled from i.i.'^bon :^a nation which 
ceased to n‘sist such a tyrant was deemed iinw .rthy 
of remaining a membt;^’ of tin* Kuropean eommimity. 
'file bratld of (delusion -was fixed, wliieli is nof yet 
withdrawn.’ IJut, in the meantime, the delay; at 
Coimbra, the strength tlienee gaiiuxl by the Usurper, 
and tlie discouragrtnent hpre.ad by retri‘at. of tlie 
Loyalists, led to the fail of’ Oporto, and compelled its 
loyal garrison, with many other hlillifiil snlijects, to 
leave their dishonouted country. They were doubly 
honoured by the barbarous inhosfiitality of Spain , on 
the one hand, and on t’#C‘ other by the sympathy of 
France and of Kn'^laiul. 

At this |)oint, ^>ir, I must d(‘\ iate a mon;ent from 
luy line, to consider the verv yicculiar state of our 
diplomatic intercourse with Horn Pedro and Donna 
Maria, in relation to the crown •of Portugal. All 
dij/lomatic irtteiyourse wdth the Csiiiyer in possession 
of it was broken off. There were three ministers 
from the legitimate^ sovereigns of tlie House of Jivikm 
gariza in Loiulc^i : — the Manpiess PfilnKdla, ambassa- 
dor from Portugal, who oonsi(K*red himself in th«i 
eharaeter as tlie Minister of Doiinhr Maria, the Qfteen 
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acknowledged by us, — the Marquess Barbacena, the 
confidential adviser appointed by Dom Pedro to guide 
the infant Qiieen„ — and the Viscount Itabayana, the 
recognised minister from that monarch as Emperor of 
Brazil. They all negotiated, or attempted to nego- 
tiate, witl^,us. Tlie MarqiFAss Pahnella was told that 
the succ(*ss of the usurpation left bihi no Portuguese 
interests to protect, — that «his occupation was gone. 
The Viscount Itabayana was repelled as being mttrely 
the minister from Brazil, a country fiiially^’ijeparated 
from Portugal. Tlic Majquess Barbacena was posi-i‘ 
tively apprisc'd that w(‘ did not rc'cognise the right of 
Dom Pedroi to interfere as head of th(» House of 
Brazil, or as intc'rnatioiial guardian of his daughter. 
By some ingenious siralagcm each was excluded, or 
driven to negotiate in an inferior and unacknowledged 
character. This policy cs(‘eins to nu* v(*ry like what 
tlso^ to be calk'd in the courts, “sharp jiracticc.” It 
is not free from all ap^v-'arance, of international spc'cial 
pleading, which seems to me the !(*.% connV.endable, 
bec^iuse the Govc'rmnont were iK'ithei' guided nor 
hampered by pr(*ced(‘nt. It is a ea^(', I will venture 
to say, without parallel. The resiKt was, that, an in- 
fant Queen, reeognisc'd as legitimate, tn'aUVl with 
personal honour add kindness, is left williout a guar- 
dian to guide h('r, or a minister fo act for her. Such 
wi\s the result of our international subtk^ties and 
diplomatic punctilios ! « 

To avoid such a practical ab'-iirdi,Y> nothing seemed 
more sinijde than to fold that natiircj and necessity, 
with the entire abs('ne^'. of any ollun* qualified person, 
had vested in Dom Pedro tne guai’dianshi]) of his Royal 
daiigliter, for the purj)oso of executing llie s(Ji)aration 
of the two coiintri(^s,*and the abdicaiipn tlic PoHii- 
guese crown. His diarach'r would have had some 
^miibgyjo that of the guardian named in a court of 
justice to a minor paxty in a lavv-j^.iit. Ingenuity 
would, I think, hav6 been better oniploycd in dis- 
' covering the legal ihialogies, or political reasons, which 
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aro favourablo to this natural and convenient doctrine. ^ 
Even the rejection of the minister of a deposed sove- 
reign has not always been rigidly enforced. Queen 
Elizabeth’s virtues were not indulgent; nor did her 
tr<*atni(‘nt of the Queen of Scots do honour to her 
eliaraeter : yet she continMcd for years aftw the depo- 
sition of Mary treat with Bishop Leslie; and he ' 
was not pronoinieed to have forfeitt‘(l the juMvileges of 
an ambassador till he was detected in a treasonable 
con.si)inv*V. • 

• A negotiation under the disadvantage of an unac- 
knowledged character was, however, carried on by 
the Marqfl(*ss l^ihmdla, ancl the Marquees Barbacf^ufi, 
betweem tlie inorttJis of November and February last, 
in which they claimed the aid of (ireat Bi itain against 
the Usurper, by virtue of the ancient treaties, and of 
the conferences at Vienna.* Perhaps 1 must allow 
that the first claim could not in stri(!tiiess be main- 
tained: — [)erhaps tliii^pcasc wjts not in tin* bond. ^ But 
1 have {ftr(*ady stated my reasons for considering the 
conferences at Vi(‘nna, the measures coneerted there, 
and the acts done on tludr faith, as e(|nival(*nt to an 
engag(*Tnoiit on th^ part of Austria and Jhigland with 
Dom Pedro. At all events, this s(‘ries of treaties for 
four hundred and pt\j years, fiom Edward 111. to 
George IV. — longer and more lyi interrupted than any 
other in history, — containing many articles closely , 
approaching tin? natur(j%f a guarantee, followed as it 
has been by tin; strong marks of favour showed by 
England to Ihe Constitution, and by the principles 
and plan adopt(*d by England* and Austria (with the 
approbation of PVance, Russia, and Pimssia), at Vienna, 
altogether hold out the strongest •virtual encourage- 
ment to the* Cupstitutionalists. *Ho»r could Portugal 
believe that those who threaten jd to imprison Miguel 
at Vienna, Avoulft hesitate about hurljng hin^ froth JIft 
usurped thronq at Lisbon ? How could the l^ortu- 
guese nation suppose thaf, iu jRase where Austrfla 
and England had the concurrence oT^ all the great 
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Powers, they sliouUl be dc'terrecl from doing justice by 
a fear of war? llow could tliey imaginti tliat the rule 
of non-inlorforenee, — violated against Spain, — vio- 
lated against Na])lcs, — violated against Piedinbnt, — 
more honourably violated for Greece, but against 
Turkey, — isliould bo held safcred oidy. when it served 
to screen the arini(‘S and guard iisurpatioii of 
Miguel? Perliaps their coikidence might liav6 been 
strength(‘ned, by what they must think the obvious 
policy of the two Courts. Tt does seem, td ,in(i that 
they might have, eonmianded Miguel to quit his prey* 
(for war is i*idicnloiis) as a mere act of self-defence. 
Penriinand TIL is doubtless an abh; preacher of re- 
publicanism ; but lie is snrpass(*d in tin's particular by 
Miguel. J cannot think it a safe policy to allow the 
performance of an (*x])erimcnt to d(*terminc how low 
the kingly (diarapter maysink in the Pyrenean I’enin- 
shla, without abating its estimation in the rest of 
Kuropc. Kings an^ sometimes ^he most formidable of 
all enemies to royalty. ‘ 

Thi) issue of our conduct towards Portugal for the 
last eighteen months is, in [mint of policy, astonish- 
ing. We are now bound to defend d country of which 
we have made all the inhabitants our enemies. It is 
needless to sjieak of former divisions : there are now 
only two parties there. The AbsoVutists hate us : they 
detest the country of juries and of Parliaments, — the 
native land of Canning, — thet^ioiirce from which their 
Constitution seemed to come, — thcc piodid which has 
excited the love of liberty throughout thp world. No 
half-measures, however, cruel to their o])poncnts, can 
allay their hatrcfl. If you doubt, look at I hiur treat- 
ment of Hritish subjects, which I consider chiefly im- 
portant, as indicating^ their deep-rooted find irrecd'n- 
cileable malignity to ws. The very name of an Eng- 
Ifdhifcan is with tjjuun that of a jacqbift and an atheist. 
Look at their treatment of the city of/ Oporto and of 
5the island of Mad(ura,Svhich may be almost considered 
as Ehglisli colonies.* If this hatrefd was in any degree 
^?xcited by the feelings of the EiiglV<h inhabitants 
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towards them, from what could such feelings spring but 
from a knowledge of the execrable character of the * 
ruling faction ? Can they ever forgive us for degrad- 
ing tlfbir Government and disgracing their minion, by 
an exclusion from international iiUej*coui‘se more ri- 
gf)roiis than any incurred under a Pa]>al jnterdict of 
tJic iburteenth ^iJjntury? TJieir trust alone is in the ■ 
SpaniTih Apostolic.als. TUe C'onstitutionalists, who had 
abSorbed and soflem^d all iJic inoj-e ])oj)ular parlies 
of the f(ti*mer ])criod 5 no longer trust us. They con- 
sider us as liaviiig iucit(‘d tliem to rosislaiice, and as 
liaving afUTwai-ds abatnloiied them to tlieir fate. 
They do •not disliiiguisli between treatk*s and pro- 
tocols, — betw(*eii one sort of guaraiite(‘ and another, 
'riiey view us, more siin]>l}‘, as frit inls wdio have 
ruined tlicin. Their trust alone is in CJonslilLitional 
France. Even those who tjiink, perhaps justh^ that 
the i)olitieal value of Portugal to us is unspi.^kabiy 
dimiiiisln*d by tlie iip.*asiires .wdiieh we have iiappily 
lakeji fiSr tli(‘ s(*curily of Ireland, cannot reasoliably 
(‘XjMict that any nation of the s(‘eond order, wjiicli 
sees the fate id* Portugal, will f<*el assurance of safety 
from the pro(<*cti<fn of England. 

If ])ersist in an unfriendly lUMitrality, it is absurd 
voluntai-ily to continue to snbmit*to obligations from 
which we may jiAtly release ourselves. For un- 
doubtedly a government so covennl with erinics^ so 
disgraced by luirope its that of JMignel, is a new * 
source of danm*/, not contemplated in the treaties 
of alliance ^aiia guarantee. If Mr. Canning, with 
reason, held that an alliance of Portugal wdth th(* 
Spanish Kevolutionists would, on that principle, release 
us from our obligations, it cannot bo doubted that 
b^ the starrtling infamy of subJiission to the lU’cscnt 
Government, she well deserves to forfeit all remain- • 
ing claims to oitr •protection. ^ ^ 

N^otwiths landing the failure of tfie negofiations tg 
obtain our aiu as an ally^ 1 btlievc that othoj’s haye 
been caiTied on, and probably afe n#t yet closed, in 
. L L 3 
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London and at Rio Janeiro. It lias been proposed, 
by the Mediating Powers, to Dorn Pedro, to complete 
the marriage, to bg silent on the Constitution, — *but 
to obtain an universal amnesty. I cannot wonder at 
Dom Pedro’s rejection of conditions, one of which 
only can bf effectual, — that which imposes on his 
daughter the worst husband in Europe^. What wonder 
that he should reject a proposal to put the Jilt* of a 
Royal infant under the car<i of murderers, — to join 
her youthfuriiand, at the altar, with one eidbrucd in 
the blood of her most faithful friends! As for the 
other conditions, what amnesty can be expect'd from 
the, wolf offDporlo? What imaginable security can 
be devised for an amnesty, unl(‘ss the vanquished 
party be sliielded by some political privileges ? Yet 
I rejoice that these negotiations have not closed, — 
that the two PowtTs hav« adopted the decisive prin- 
ciple of stipulating what Miguel must do, without 
consulting him ; and th^t, whether from the gcmcrous 
fecliifgs of a Royal mind at home, or from the spirit 
of constitutional liberty in the great(‘st of foreign 
countries, or from both these caiis(?s, the negotiations 
have assumed a more amicable tone.' 1 do not wonder 
that Dom Pedro, after having protested against the 
rebellion of his brot^ier, and the coldness of his friends, 
should indignantly give orders fot the return of the 
yoimg Queen, while he provides for the assertion of 
her riglits, by the establishment of a regency in 
Europe. I am wcdl pleased howeverjo learn, that the 
Mediating Powers have advised his ministers to sus- 
pend the execution of his commands till he wshall be 
acquaintiMl with tlie presc it state of affairs. The 
monstrous marriage is, at all events, I trust, for ever 
abandoned. As long fas a negotiatior^, is *on foot i^e- 
specting tlic general ojucstion, I shall not despair of 
ancient Ally. 

H Sir, 1 hiiist own, that there is no c^'rcumstanco in 
tijis case, which, takc^i singly, I so deeply regret as 
ti'ie Ifite unhappf’' afftiir of Terceira. The Portuguese 
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troops and Royalists who landed in England, had been 
vstationod, after some time, at Plymouth, whore tht.ir 
(*xcit)phiry conduct gained the most public and general 
Tnarks*of the esteem of the inhabitants. In the month 
of November, a jjroposition to disperwsc them in the 
towns and villages of the adjacent counties, without 
tlieii; odicers, wfi.V| made by the Rritisli Govtirnment. 
Far b^ it from me to question the right of His Majesty 
to dispense all militaiy bodies in liis dominions, and to 
prexeut^rtiis country from b(‘ing used as *an arsenal or 
• j)ort of 0(1111 pment by one belltg(*r(‘nt against anolln'r, 
— even in cas(*3 where, as in the present, it cannot be 
said that it he assscnnblage was dangerous ito the pgace 
of this kingdom, or menacing to tlie safety of any 
other. 1 admit, in their fullest extent, the rights and 
duties of n(!i^tral state's. Yet the dispersion of these 
troops, without their officers* could scarcely fail to dis- 
courage thenn, to deprive tliem of military spirir • a»d 
liabits, and to end in ^ic utter^disiianding of the feeble 
remain{#of a faiMiful army. The ministers of Ponua 
Maria considered this as fatal to their hopes. An un- 
oftcial eorrespoiielenee^ was ejarried on from the end of 
November to the beginning of January on the subject, 
between tlm Duke of Welliiigloii and the Marqut*.ss 
Palmellji, — a man of whom 1 (‘anrtot Jiel]> saying, that 
he is perhaps tfic i!idividual by whom his country is 
most favourably known to foreign niitions, — that, 
higlily esteemed as liei ic among statesmen for his sfiare * 
in tlie greatest Jiffairs of Europe for the last sixte^en 
ye?ars, he is not less value*d by liis friends for his 
amiable cliaracter and various acconiplisliments, — and 
that there is no one living more incapable of forgetting 
the scvcTcst dictates of delicacy, and honour. The 
]\ftire|uess dios^ rather to send ilie faithful j’emnant of 
Donna Maria’s troops to RraziL than to subject them • 
to utter aunihikitAOii. Various k'tters passed qp 
reasonableness of this dispersion, •and thfi mode of 
removal, from* the 20tli Nifveimber to the 20th, of 
J)cc(*inbe»r, In which Brazil wa% ce^isidercd hib the 
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destination of tlio troops. Tii ii letter of the 20th of 
» December, the Marqm^ss Palmelhi, for the lirst time, 
mentioned tlio Island of T(Tceira. It had l>een tiVice 
before mentiont‘d, in negotiations, by two niiiiisVers of 
the House of Dragaiizji, witli totally ditfcreiit views, 
whieh, if tli(» course of debate should call for it, I trust 
1 shall explain : but it was first subwiuji«‘d for Hrazil 
by the IVIarqiiess Ihilmella oji the 20tli of D*^e6niber. 

I anxiously parti cuhiris<‘ the date, because it is albne 
sufheieiit to vindicate his scrupulous lionoui'. ^ Tn the 
month of iMay, some jiartisaiis ol‘ Miguel had shaken » 
the loyalty of a part of the inhabitants: Dom Pedro 
aucl^the Poniililiition Were proedainu'd on the 22nd of 
June; tlie rin^l(‘a(l<‘rs of the rebellion were arrested; 
and the lawful i*'overnmeut was re-estahlisluMl. Some 
disturbances, howewer, continued, wdiitd^ eii:ibl(*d the 
priests to stir u]) a revolt in the end of Si‘ptenil)er. 
'Iflie insurjTcnts were again suppressed in a few days ; 
but it was not till (he jtth of pecemlxo’ that Donna 
Maria was pcoclainuHl as Que(*n of l\)i*lugaluii con- 
formity to the 1reat?y of separation, to tin* Constitu- 
tional Charter, and to the" Act of Abdication. Siiico 
tliat time 1 have now before me docunumts which 
demonstrate tluit her antliority has b(*(m re/^ularly 
excrcisiMl and ackrfowledged in that island, with no 
other disturbance tlian that occasibned by one or two 
bands of Guerillas, quickly dispersed, and without any 
pretence lor alleging that them.* was in that island a 
disputed title, or an armed cont(»st. 

On the 20th of D(‘eomb(a% then, the Marquess Pal- 
mella inforrn(‘d the Duke of Wellington, that though 
he (the Marquess) had fiith rto chosen lirazil as being 
the only safe, thougli distant, refuge for the troops, 

“ yet, from tin? information which Im h^d just rcc(‘ivfcd 
. of the entire and pcacc^ible submission of Tiweeira to 
tiljg young Queen, ana of the disappearance of tlio 
squadron Vent by* tin? actual Government cvf Portugal 
tq, blockade the Azores; be now intended to S(uid her 
'Jroopc to that jnirt \)f her dominions where she was 
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not only the rightful but tlie actual Sovereign, and for 
which he conceived that they might embark at J*iy- 
mouth, vvitliout any infringement of the neutrality of 
the Hfitish territories.” This letlA’ contains the ex- 
planation of the change of destination. Unarmed 
troops could* not have been salely sent to Terceira, 
nor \perchant voh>^cIs either, while there were inte.^'tine 
divisions, or appreliensiops of a blockade, or indeed 
till*tliei> was full and authentic information of the 
establisljrtJ(*nt of (jiiiet and legitiinale authority. Tin? 

• Marquess Ualnudla thougbt that the transportation of 
tlie troojis had now become as lawful as it was obvi- 
ously desirable. To rcmiovc tlui Queen’% troops to a 
])art of lu‘r own actual dominions, scMuned to him, as 
1 own it still seems to me, an act consislmit even with 
the cold aiuL stern mmtrality assumed by En^^larid. 
Ilatl not a Queen, aclvno\^(‘dge<l in England, and 
obeyed in Terceira, a perfect right to s(‘nd he-' ovua 
sol(li(^rs liome from a neutral ^ountry ? If the fact of 
th^" actiml return of Tt*rceira to its allegiance not 
denied and dispnned, I shall be anxious to hear the 
reasons, to me unknown, which authorise a neutral 
powcM* to forl)id siicli a movenumt. It is vain to say, 
that (jfl'cat liritain, as mediator in the Treaty of 182o, 
was (mtitled to ])revent the sepawition of tluj Azores 
from l^u’tugal, and^lh(ur subjection to llrazil ; for, on 
the 4th of December, iJoiiiia Mafia had been proclaimed 
at Terceira as Qin'cn #)f Uortugal, in virtue of* the * 
possession of llu^ J^)rtugu(^sl‘ crown. It, is vain to say 
that tlie enibarcTilioji had a hostile character; since it 
was inHiK'dialely di'stined for the territory of the 
friendly sovereign. Ileyond this point the neutral is 
neither bouhd nor intitled to enquire. It was not, as 
has been inconsiderately said,|^in exiiedition against 
the Azores. It was the movemeht of Portuguese 
troops from nwti’al England lo obedient and Wjif 
Terceira, — where*sui’ely the Sovereign might em|)Toy 
her ti-oops in shell mannei; as she judged right. How 
far is the contrary proposition tt^go^ Should lye, — 
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could wc, as a neutral Power, have hindered Miguel 
• from transporting those of his followers, who might 
be in England, to Tjisbon, be(3auso they might be *sent 
thence against the Azonis ? Tt is true, the grAup of 
islands have the generic name of the Azores : but so, 
— though the American islands oi’e called the West 
Indies, — I pr(*sum(* it will not be contended that a 
rebellion in Barl)ad<K*s could ^authorise a forelgn’Sove- 
reign in ]»reventing British troops which ha])pencA to 
be on his territory from being d(3spalche6 , by his 
Majesty to strengthen his garrison of Jamaica. vSup- 
posing the facts which 1 have stated to hr true, I can 
SCO ^110 mod%‘. of impugning the inferences* which 1 
have made from tlann. Until I receive a satisfactory 
answ(T, 1 am bound to say, that I consider the pro- 
hibition of this embarcation as a breach^f neutrality 
in favour of the Usurper.,. 

«And even, Sir, if these .arguments are succ(*ssfully 
controverted, another ])iy)positiop r(*inains, to which it 
is stiK more difficult for me to conceive the pcMsibility 
of an answer. Granting that the permission of the 
embarcation was a breach of neutrality, which miglit 
be, and must be, prevented on British land, or in 
British waters, wliere is the jiroof from reasoA, from 
usage, — even froiif exam])le or authority, that Eng- 
land w.as bound, or entitled, to pursue th(‘- expedition 
over the ocean, — to use force against them on tlic 
high seas, — most of all to k*vy war against them 
witliin the waters of 'rerceira ? Whpi’c are the proofs 
of the existence of any '^iich riglit or duty? I have 
searched for them in vain. Even if an ex. ample or 
two could be dug up, tfiey .vould not affect my judg- 
ment. 1 desire to J^riow where the series of exam- 
ples from good timef can bo foun(^ which miglit 
amount to gonerar usa^c, and thus constitute a part of 
i{]y^ryational law. I never can conwiler mere general 
reasoning 'as a sufficient justification of such an act. 
TJicrc are many instances i?i which in{ornation.al law 
Kjecte such rofisonlngs. For example, to allow a 
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j)as«iagc to a bollifijeront throuffh a neutral territoiy, 
is notfin its(*ir a departure from neutrality. But to 
fire 5n a friendly ship within tlie waters of a friendly 
state, A)r a done in an En^fish harbour, is an 

act which ap^jears to mv n most alarminpr innovation 
in the law of civilised war. The attack on the Spanish 
frigates in 180^ .^s f)robably reconcileable with the 
st(‘rn find odious rights pf war : yet T am sure that 
<‘vefy eool-h(*:id('d and triie-lieai’led Englishman woufd 
desire to^ ^)lot tlie secn(‘ from th(‘ annals of Europe. 
•Every approach towards rigour, be 3 ^o]ul the common 
and well-known usage of war, is an innovation; and 
it must evk*r be de])lored that we hav(i n^ido the :(jrst 
experiment of its extension beyond foi-rncr usage in 
llie case of the most ancient of our allies, in the s('ason 
of her utmost need. 

I shrink fi'om enlarging oy flic scene wliich closed, 
— I fear for ever, — a friendship of tour hundre ^ and 
fifty years. On tlie l^Gth of •J^iniiary hist, Ihree Eng- 
lish ves.t:‘ls and a Russian brig, having aboardf five 
hundred unariiK'd Portuguese, attemjitcd to enter 
the port of Pray a, in the island of* Terceini, Captain 
Walpole, of I lis -Majesty’s ship “Ranger,” fired on 
two ot* these ves. els, which had got under the guns 
of the forts protecting the liarboui* : the blood of Her 
Most Faithful MajAity’s subjects was s])ilt ; one sol- 
di(*r was killed ; a peaceabh? jfasseng(*r was danger- 
ously wounded. I forbtar fo state further ])articulars. ' 
I hope and confidently trust that Captain Walpole 
will acquit himself of all negligence, — of all want 
of the most anxious endeavours to span* blood, and to 
bo frugal of violence, in a proceeding wh<*rc such de- 
fects would be crimes. Warmly ;is I rejoice in the 
prevalence t)f |luit spirit of lilierty, and, as a conse- 
quence, of humanity, of which ^he triumph in France 
is so happy foit Europe, I must own that I c^njqj 
contemplate without mortification tlfe spcctifcle of the 
loyal Portuguese exhibiting inti French port wounds 
inflicted by Itho arms of their antiienfc ally, protector, 
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and friend. Tlie friendsliip of four centuries and a 
' lialf should have had a more b(*eoniin" close: it sfthould 
not have* been extinj^uished in ^ir(^ and blood. ' 

I will now conclude, Sir, with the latest arfd pe*r- 
haps the saild(*st incident in this tragic story of a 
nation’s “ hopes too fondly raised,” perhaps, but surely 
“too rudedy crossed.” 1 shall not (|^6le it as a proof 
of the Usur])er’s inhumanity; — there is no itlan in 
this House who would not say that such pioofs\are 
needless : I produce* it, only as a ^ampl(^ of ^tjie bold- 
ness with whiedi he now Ihrows down the <rauntlet to* 
the Governments and nations of Christendom. On 
Thursday tl'e 7th of JMay, little iium* t^ian three 
weeks ugo, in the city of Oporto, ten Gcntleimm were 
openly murdered on tin*. avow(*d ti^round, that on tlu^ 
16th of May, 1828, while MiGnel himself still ])re- 
tended to be the lieutenant of Dom Pedro, th(‘y fol- 
lowed the exam|)le of Austria and KiiGland, in treat- 
ing Dom P(*dro as th^*ir lawlpl sov(*r(*ign, and in 
endcjavouring to carry into execution the la«/s esta- 
blished by him. Two were reserv(*d lor longer sutfering 
by a* pretended |)ardoii : — the t(‘nder mercies of tlie 
wdeked an* ci’uel. One of the.s(* two was condemned 
to a lingeriiiG yot agonising death iji the gafieys of 
Angola ; the other,* the brother of the Ambassador at 
Brussels, w'as conilenmed to hard^ labour for lUe, but 
adjudged first to witn6ss the execution of his friends ; 
— an aggravation light to tfee hard-hearted, heart- 
breaking to th(i gtjiierous, which, }ji}^ a hateful con- 
trivance, draws the whole force of the infliction from 
the vii’tues of the sulferer. The city of Oporto felt 
this scene with a horror not lessened by tlie senti- 
ments •which genen^tions of Englishmen have,* I would 
fain hope, left behim} them. The rijdi fled to thfeir 
villas; the poor'shut^up their doors and windows; 
Jjje peasants of the neighbourhoodc withheld their 
wonte’d sdpplics fi-otn the markets of the tainted city ; 
tjie deserted stre(*ts were left to the dxecufioner, his 
guards, and hiii^ virt^ims, — with no more beholders 
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Ilian were needful to bear witness, tlial those ‘^faithful 
fouiidf anion" the faithless” left tlie world with the 
of men who die for their country. 

On ^hc 16th of JVlay, •1828, thc*day on which the 
]n’etended treasons were charged to have been com- 
mitted, the sfat(^ of l^ortij"al was, in the Jight most 
indulgemt to ]Vli?riu*l, that of a contest for the crown. 
It wa^ not a ri'lnnlion : jt was a civil war. At the 
clo?c of #hcsc wars without trinmpli, civilised victors 
Iiasten tp*throw the pall of amnesty ovin* the wounds 
oof their country. Not so IMiguel : Icn months after 
submission , *110 sheds blood for acts done before the 
war. Iloahiis not I lie excuses of lh)}uif;pierre jmd 
Marat : — no army is marcliing on Lisbon ; no squadron 
is enlering the Tagus with the flag of deliverance. 
The season of fulness and safety, which stills the ti"cr, 
rouses the coward’s thirst, foi^ blood. Is this the blind 
instinct of ferocity? Is it only to carry despai'* inte 
the thousands of loyi^l J*ortu‘.yiese whom he has scat- 
tered o^fr the earth ? No! acts of later dale might 
have served that purpo.se: his choi(*e of timers a 
delHance to Europe, 'fhe oilence here was resisting an 
usurpation, the o<*iisummation of which a f(uv weeks 
after ifiadc th(^ re pre.sci datives of Eiii’ope fly from 
Lisbon, a.s from a city of the phig^ic. indignity 

is chiefly pointed aif the two Mediating Lowers, who 
have not yet ndinqnished all fiopes of conqu’oiiyse. 
Hut it is not eontined io them : tJioiigli he is aware 
that a breath woi^d blow him away without blood or 
(‘,ost, he makes a daring experiiniuit on the pati(*nco 
of all Eiirojie. lie will draw out for slaiigliter Jiand- 
ful after handful of tliose, wfiose sole crime was to 
trust the words and follow the exapiple of all civilised 
nations. Tfc bj-lieves that an i^l tempt will at length 
ho made to ato]) his crim(\s h^ a reeogiiition of his 
authority, — tluit by dint of inuVders he may forj^Jjl;^ 
way into the number of the dispensers of jitslice and 
mer(!y. He holds up the Ideedkig heads of Oporto 
tell sovereighs and nations alike howjie scorns 4heir 
judgment and ijefics their power. > * , 3 
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DELIVEHED IN XJIE HOUSE Ol' COMMONS, ON THE 
4 tii OE JULV, 1831 . 


Mr. 'Speaker, 

I'icel no surprise, and, certainly no regret, at fhe 
applause -which followed the speecji of the Ilonour- 
ablo and Learned Geiitleniaii*, whose speeelicL never 
leave any uiipleiisini t inipresvsion, but the reflection 
that he si)eaks so seldom. MuAa of that excellent 
speech so iinmediahdj bears on the wliole question ol 
PalHamcntaj'y Pefonn, that i|. will naturally lead me 
to the consideration of the general prineijile of the 
Bill before us. *'• 

I must. Sir, how(*ver, premise a very* few remarks 
on the speech of the IRjnc.irable Baronet tliough J 
shall not follow him tlirough his acc^ount of the 
squabble between the ^labourers and their ©midoyersi at 
Merthyr Tidvil, which I leave to thfi justice of the 

^ m t 

IPS'. Eyncs Clinten, M.P for Aldhorotigh. — Ed, 
t Sir Joliri Wjilsli, who had moved the ai^ciidinont that the 
.H'll Ixi read that day si^ff monllis, which Mr. Clinton had se- 
conded. — Ed. « *' ‘ 
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law, or, what is better, to the prudence and principle * 
of bqjh parties. Neither can 1 seriously handle j;is ’ 
objection to this Bill, that it has produced a strong in- 
terest? and divided opinions throughout tluj kingdom. 
Such objections prove too much : they would exclude 
most important questions, and, certainly, ajl reforma- 
tory, measures. • it is one of tluj chief advantages of 
free governments^ lhatjthey excite, — sometimes to 
an ®iiicoiiveiiient degree, but, upon the whole, with 
the utnioAt benefit, — all the generous feedings, all the 
I elforts for a public cause, of which human nature is 
capable. But tliere is one point in tlie ingenious 
speech of f,lie 1 1 on ou cable Barone t, which, ^is it touches 
the great doctrines of the Constitution, ami involves 
a reflection on the conduct of many Members of this 
House, cannot be passed over, wilhout an expo'^ition 
of the fallacy which shuts, his ey(<s to very plain 
truths. Mr. Burke, in the fauious s])eoch at Ib istol, 
lold, indeed, his constituents, tjiat as soon as he should 
b<^ ele(i*e<l, however nincli he might respect *their 
opinions, his vote's must bo governed by his own con- 
sen*nee. Idiis doctrine was indisputably true. But 
did lie not, by hijK'laborate justification of his public 
conduct, admit tlicir jurisdiction over it, and acknow- 
ledge, that if lie faih'd in converHug them, they had 
an und^iibte'd right to reject him ? Tlu n, if Ihey could 
justly reject him, for diilering Ifom what IIk'v thoqght 
right, it follows, mos*j> eviihMiliy, that they might, ' 
with equal jiistiqe^, refuse their siillVfigcs to him, if 
they thought Ins future votes likely to diftiir from 
those which they deemed indispen.'-ahle to tlie public 
weal. If they doubted what iJiat future conduct 
might bo, tliey were entitled, and .bound, to require a 
satisfactory^iXfdanation, either iji public, or iii private; 
and in case of unsatisfact^iry, ^pr oV no explanation, 
totefuse tlieir rf5u^)port to the candidate. Thi^4lilt> 
the people may exercise in whatever form ifliey deem 
most eifcctiial.^ They iraposcjno restriction on tl^c 
conscience of the candidate ; they o’ily satisfy ^heir 
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own conscience, by rejecting a candidate, of whose 
' conduct, on the most momentous question, the}(i have 
reason to doubt Far less could constituents be* ab- 
solved, on the present occasion, from the absolute 
duty of asc(‘rtaining the detennination of candidates 
on the subject of T^n liamentp,ry Keform. * His Majesty, 
in his S])ecc]i from ^le throne, on the 22d of JVpril, 
was pleased to dechm», I, liavc fome to meet you, 
for the ])iirpose of proroguing Parliament/ with a 
view to its inim(*diate dissolution. 1 have»been in- 
duced to resort to tliis measure, for the puri)ose of as-* 
certainiiig the sense of my peo|)le, in th(^ way in which 
it Cjpn be nv>st constitutionally and autheiVically ex- 
pressed, on tlie expediency of making such changes 
ill the representation as eir(*uinstanc(‘s may appear to 
require ; and which, founded upon the acknowledged 
princi])les of the Constitution, may lend at once to 
upliold the just rights and prerogatives of the Crown, 
and to give security to, the ]iberti(‘s of the subject.” 
Wliat answer could the p(*0()le liave made tcutlu^ ap- 
peal thus generously made to tlann, without taking 
all necessary means to be assured that tll(^ votes of 
those wliom they cli(»se, would suFiciimtly manifest 
to him the sense of liis ]M*ople, on the changes* neces- 
sary to be made in <‘Jio reprc'simtatioii ? 

On subjects of foreign poJicy,^Sir, a long., silence 
has-been observed on* tliis side of the House, — un- « 
disturbed, J am bound to add, by llu*- opposite side, 
for reasons which are very obvious^ We arc silent, 
and w(} arc allowed to be silent; Because, a word 
spoken awry might occasion fatal explosions. The 
affairs of tlie CoiitiiieA’t arc so embroiled, that we 
liave forborne to ejepress those feelings wliicli must 
agitate the breast of ^^very human beiiig, ttt the sight 
of that admirable* aiu^ afflicting struggle * on wliich 
ill® of Europe an* constantly^ tliowever silenHy, 
fixed. it is adinittet! by the llonourable Baronet, 


Tlif iiisftrrcction in Pulaud. — Ed. 
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that th6 resistance of the French to an usurpation of* 
their li'ights last year was glorious to all who wore« 
con toned in it, it follows that, being just, it has no 
need df being sanctioned by the approbation of for- 
tune. Who then are morally answerable for the un- 
fortunate confusions wlpch followed, and for the 
further commotion, which, if ^^aven avert it not, 
may Convulse FiVnce jpid Europe ? Who opened 
tluf flowlgatcs of discord on mankind ? Not the 
friends ,c>f liberty, — not the advocates of popular 
» principles :* their hands arc clean; — they took up 
arms only Ho defend themselves against wrong. I 
hold sacr^id every retreat of misfortuuQ^ and d^ire 
not to disturb fallen greatness ; but justice compels 
me to say, that the hands of the late King of France 
were made to unlock these gates by his usiuping 
ordinances, — « ^ 

** To open ; hut to shut surpassed his power.’* * 

The diingcrs of Europe do not originate in demo- 
crat ical principles, or democratical power, but in a 
conspiracy for the subversion of all popular rights, 
however sanctioned by oaths, by constitution, and 
by lai^s. 

I shall now, Sir, ^directly proceed to the latter paiH 
of the ;^eech of the; Honourable and J^eai’iied Member 
for Boroughbridge-, which rega^’ds the general pripci- 
ple and character of this Bill. In so doing, I shall* 
endeavour, as fai;as may be, not to displease the fas-» 
tidious cars of tT^c Honourable liaronct, by frequently 
repeating the barbarous names of the Tudors and 
Plantagenets. T must, lioweWr, follow the Honour- 
able and Learned Member to tbe fountains of our 
gcfvcrnmenf ami laws, whither,|indeed, he calls upon 
me with no untriendly voice tq^acedmpany him. 

That no cxiicnjle can be found from the tiyie of 
Simon do Montfort to the present /ear, eitlfer in the 
practice of ancHent IcgislaUon, tr in the improvements 
j)roj)oscd b/ modern Keformers, Hvli i^fh sanctions the 

VOL. IlL * MM • • , ^ • 
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general principle of this Bill, is an assertion, which I 
«ain sure the Honourable Gentleman will disco^| ?r to 
be unadvisedly hazarded. 

I shall begin with one of the latest example# of a 
Reformer of great weight and authority, — that which 
is afforded by the speech anjj the plan of’ Mr. Pitt, in 
1785, because it doe^ot only itself axhibit the prin- 
ciple of the schedLims of this BiO, but because it 
proves, beyond all possibility of dispute, his thoroiigh 
conviction tliat this principle is conformable to the 
ancient laws and ])ractice of the eoiistitU'tion. Tlic 
principle of Schedules A. and B. is the abolition, par- 
tial or totiil,pof the elective rights of jictty and de- 
pendent boroughs: The principle of Schedules C. D. 
and E. is tlie transfer of that resumed riglit to great 
towns, and to other bodies of constituents deemed 
likely to use it bett(*r. Lpt me now state Mr. Pitt’s 
opinion, in his o^Vn words, on the expediency of act- 
ing on both these. prill cipl(*s, and on the agreement of 
both with the ancient course and order of thenconsti- 
tution. Ilis plan, it is well known, was io take away 
seventy-two members from thirty-six small boroughs, 
and to add them to th(^ county representation, with 
a permanent provision for such other transfei’s of 
similar rights to great towns, as should from time to 
time seem necessary. Ilis object, Vn this disfrijjjehise- 
ment and enfranchisen’ieiit, was, according to his own 
words, “to make the House ofV. Ooininons an assembly 
which should have the clos(\st union, and the most 
peri'ect sympathy with the mass of the people.” To 
effect this object he proposed to buy up these borouglis 
by the establishment oP’a fund (rkerrs from the Op~ 
positin7l\ of which ^he fir^t (‘ffect was cx|)ected to be 
considerable, and the |accumulation would prove an 
irresistible tempta!tion^ Gcmtlemen would do well to 
l}gar the whole words of Mr. Pitt-^ *#before they so 
loudly’' exhlt : — “‘Jt is an indisputable doctrine of 
.fntiquity, that the statf of the rejireseifiation is to be 
changed with th^ change of circumstances. Change 
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ill tl^ borough rcprcsonlation was fi’cqiicnt. A grea£ 
nuijilcr of the boroughs, originally Parliameiuary,* 
had been disfranchised, — tliat is, tt;c Crown had ceased 
to summon thorn to send burgcssc^s. Some of thesp 
liad been restored on their pclitions: tlu*. rest had not 
recov(‘red their lost franchise. Considering the re- 
stortition of the former, and the deprivation of the. 
layer, the constitution Imd been grossh/ violated^ if it 
was true {tohiidi he denied) that the extension of the 
elecl.ivf! frrjnchise to one set of boroughs, and the re- 
siimfilion of it from others, was a violation of th(‘ 
constitutioh. IMie alterations w(‘re not made from 
])rinciple*; l)ut th(*y were* founded on tlf(‘ generpj no- 
tion which gave tin* discretionary power to tlie Crown, 
— viz. that the princijial places, and not the deca3^ed 
boroughs, should (‘xercise the right of electioi'.”* J 
know full well that th(‘se bf>roughs be ! ‘ought. 

1 alhO know, that tlie late Member for Dcr * t (Mr. 
llankes), the coll(‘g(*yri(‘nd, the^ zealous but independent 
supporter of INfr. l^itt, exclaimed against tlie pur- 
oliase, though he applauded the Peforrn. II(‘jv did 
JNIr. Pitt aiiswcT? Did lie say J cannot dejirive men 
of inviolable prTvileges without compeiipation ; I can- 
not promote* li<‘form by injustice ? Must he not have 
so answer(*d, if he*# had considered the rc'sumption of 
the fi'tinchisc as “corporation robbery?” No! he 
excuses himself to his friend ; In* declai’cs the •pur- 
cliase to be “thci tenfl(T jiart of the subject,” anrT 
apologises for itf as “ having b(*come a n(*c(*ssary evil, 
if any Pefo€’m was to take place.” Would this grqat 
master of languagt*, who sq thoroughly understood 
and })ractised jirccision aiul jirojiriety of woi’ds, have 
cjill(*d that a neces.'^ary evil which he thought an obli- 
gation of justice,-— the iiayitlc'iit ,of a sacred debt? 
It is cl(*ar from the? very wordi that follow, — “if any 
Reform were *toi» take place,” tlia/ he regarvJwk the 
pi;icc of the boroughs merely as a boon to so many 
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borough-holders to become proselytes to it. Jt is 
Snaterial also to observe, that as compensation wSs no 
part of his plans or^suggestions in 1782 and 1783,' he 
could not have consistently represented it as of right 
due. Another decisive reason renders i|. impossible 
to annex ai^y other meaning to bis language: — he 
justifies his system of transferring th8 franrliise» by 
analogy to the {incient practice of ceasing to summpn 
some boroughs to send members, while the preroga- 
tive of summoning others at pleasure Wa;^ acknow- 
ledged. But the analogy would have failed, if he 
thought compensation was due ; for it is ebrtain that 
no c^^mpensatton was dreamt of, till his otrn plan. 
Would he have so strenuously maintained the (consti- 
tutional autliority to disfranchise and enfranchise dif- 
ferent places, if he had entertained the least suspicion 
that it could not ^ be excirjised without benng justly 
chiivacterised as an act of rapiini ? Another circum- 
stance is conclusive: — his })lan, may be seen in his 
speech; was to make the compensation to the bol‘ough- 
holdei;s, — not to the poor fr(M*m(»n, the scot and lot 
voters, the pot-walloppers, — whose spoliation has 
been so much deprecated on this *occasion,~who 
alone could have had any pretence of justice or colour 
of law to claim it. They at least In^/l legal privileges : 
the compensation to tl^c borough-holrlers wasM^ be 
for the loss of their profits by breaches of law. One 
passage only in Mr. Pitt’s spdcch, may be thought 
favourable to another sense: — “Toja Reform by 
violence he had an insurmountable objection.” Now 
these words might meai^ o: ly an objection to effect 
his purpose by an act of the supreme jjower, when ho 
could introduce? the same good by milder means. The 
reports of that period vn?»efar less accurate* than they 
now ’are : the general td.ior of the speech must deter- 
meaning ()f a single word. /R seems to me 
impossible *to believe, that he could have intended 
tiofc than that he y)ref(?i*red af pacific accommodation of 
almost^ny sort to^brmidable resistance, and the chance 
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of luting discontent. This preference, founded eithef 
on iprsonal feelings, or on supposed expediency, ijf 
noihing against my present purpose. What an impu- 
tation would be thrown on his memory, by supposing 
that he who answered the objection of Keform being 
unconstitutional^ could p|iss over the morej serious ob- 
jection that it ^ras unjust 

Tlftit I may noJ be obliged to return to this case, I 
si All add one other observation, which ^ more strictly 
belong^ to another part of the argumcjiit. Mr. Pitt 
never once hints, that the dependent boroughs were 
tliought necessary to the security of property. It 
never occurred to him that any one coukl think them 
intrinsically good. It was impossible that he could 
propose to employ a million sterling in demolishing 
tlio safeguards of the British constitution. Be it ob- 
^ served, that this remark nust be ^considered by all 
who respect the autliority of Mr. Pitt as of gi*^at 
W(jight, ev^en if tho}^ believe compensation and volun- 
tary stdTcnder to be essential to the justice of trans- 
fijjrring the ek'ctive franchise. It must, then, I tliink, 
be acknowledged by the Honourable and Learned 
Member for AWborougli himself, that tliero was a 
Befoilner of great name before my Noble Friend, who 
maintained the transfer of the cfcctive franchise, by 
disfi^jliMdiiscmcnt and enfrancliiscment, to be conform- 
able to ancient rights or usages, and for that reason, 
among others, tit to be^m])loycd as i)arts of a plan ot 
Parliamentary Beform.* 

The two ylaii of Beform, Sir, that have been pro- 
posed, during the last seventy years, may be divided 
into the Simultaneous and tne Progressive. Of the 
first it is manifest, that the tvw) expedients of re- 
siTming thd frsyichise from thosf avIio cannot use it for 
the public good, and bestowing it where it will pro- 

* Tlie Itoforms ]iropo.scd by Mr, Flood in 1790, and by Lord 
Grey in 1797, niifibt have bcl*« adiied to, those of Mi*. Pitt^in 
1782, 1783, aiAl 1785. 
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i)ably be better employed, are indispensable, or rs ther 
•essential parts. 1 sliall presently show that it it im- 
possible to execute the most slowly Progressive sciifcme 
of Heformation, without- some application, hof/ever 
limited, of these now altogether proscribed principles. 

I do not yish to displease the Honourable Baronet 
by frequent or extensive excursions Aito the Mi/ldle 
Ages ; but the Honourable ^ud Learned Gentleman 
Avill admit that the right of the Crown to summon nbw 
boroughs, was n(*ver disputed until its last exfcyeise by 
Charles 11. in the well-known instance of Sevvark. In 
the Tudor nngns, this prerogative had 'added one 
hiinjlred and lifty members to tliis Houses In the 
forty-five years of Elizabetli, more than sixty were 
received into it. From th(‘ accession of Henry VII. 
to the disuse of the prerogative, the representation 
received an accession ofiaboul two hundred, if wo^ 
intthidc the cases where n^presentation was established 
by Parliament, and thos^i where, after a disuse of cen- 
lurie?^, it was so restored. Let mo add, icitliout 
enlarj^ing on it, that forty-four borouglis, and a city, 
whicii anci(mtly sent burgesses to this House, are 
unreprc'^cnted at this day. I know f.o Parliaincuitary 
juode of restoring their franchises, but by a statute, 
whicli would be in f ffect a new gr^int, J believe, that 
if such matters w(‘re cognisable by courts of la^y, the 
judges would presume,* or, for greater security, advise 
•'a jury to presume, after a disute of so many centuries, 
that it had originated either in a surrender, or in some 
otlier legal mode of torniimiting’the priVilqgc. Accord- 
ing to the common maxi’ i, that there is no right 
without a remedy, we may infer the absence of right 
from the absence of remedy. In that ciasc, the disuse 
of granting summons^ by the King,^pr *his oilicets, 
must be taken to* ha\e been legal, in spite of the 
^t];K^jty of Serjeant Glanvillc and his Committee, 
yho, in tWe reign bf James I., held* the contrary doc- 
'ilrjne. But I waive this question, becaftse the answer 
to it is needless rto t\ic purpose of my argument. It 
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is eiibugli for mo that the disuse had been practically* 
maiii|ainod, without being questioned, till the end of« 
James’s reign; and that it still shuts our doors on 
ninety ])ersons who might otherwise be chosen to sit 
ill this House. The practice of resuming the franchise] 
tlKjrefore, prevailed as certainly in ancient times, as 
the exercise oflLlie prerogative of conferring it. The 
effect* of both coihbiiuKl, av:is to take from the repre- 
sentation the character of immutability, and to bestow 
on it tljift flexibility which, if it had been then pro- 
p(n'ly applied, might have easily fitted it for every 
change of circumstances. These pow(;rs were never 
ex(*rcised» on any fixed ])rinciple. Thjj prerogjftive 
was often grievously abused ; but the abuse chiefly 
consisted in granting tlie privilege to beggarly villages, 
or to the humor or demesne of a favoured lord: there 
tire few examples of withVolding die franchise from 
considerable towns. On a rapid review of the « ^as*of 
towns next in iinpj^rtance 41 London, siudi as York, 
Bristol? Exeter, Norwich, Lincoln, &c., it apjiears to 
jye, that tliey all sent Members to the House of Com- 
mons of Edward 1. Boston did not occur to me ; but, 
admitting the srtitement respecting that place to bo 
accurate, the Honourable and Li^arned Oeiitlemau 
must allow this i instance to be at variance with the 
geiiprai spirit and tendency of the ancient constitution, 
in the distribution of I'leclive privilegivs. 1 do iiot^call 
it an exce[)tion to a rille; for there wui*(* no rules: it* 
was no dcpartniv from principle; for no general prin- 
ciple was p/*ofg.ssed, or, perliajis, thought of: but it 
was at variance witli that dis^iosition not to leave great 
towns unrepresented, which, though not reduceil to 
system, yet practically influenced the coarse good 
sGnse of <5ur ^ancestors, and, yhat is remarkable, is 
most discernible in the eai*lie«#t part of their legisla- 
tion.* 

* For a iTiore^lctailcu rcfcuciico to the earlier statutory regu- 
lations atfectihg the franchise, see Apj^iidi^ A. — Ed. ^ 

M M 4 . • _ 
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• It was not the Union with Scotland that stopped 
ithc exercise of the prei'o^ative. With the exci^ption 
of Newark, there was no instance of its exertioii for 
nearly seventy y(\*ifs before that date. We kno^vV that 
the Stuart Kings dreaded an increase of members in 
this House, as likely to besjtow a more *democratical 
character on its proceedings : but stills the true cause 
of tlie extinction of the prrygative^ was the je&lousy 
of a people become more enlightened, and suspicious 
of a power which had already been abused^ ah^ which 
might be made the means of enslaving the kingdom. 
The discussions iti this House rcspecting“thc admis- 
sion^ of the ijiembers for Newark, though tj\ey ended 
favourably to the Crown in that instance, afforded 
such a specimen of the general sentiments and tcm[)cr 
respecting the prerogative, that no man* was bold 
enough to advise its suhse^^uent exercise. 

iClie course of* true wisdom would have been to 
regulate the employment of the ijrerogative by a law, 
which, acting quietly, calmly, but constantly, • would 
liave removed or prevented all gross inequality in tl^o 
representation, It would have then been necessary 
only to enact that cv^ery town, wliieii grew to a cer- 
tain number of houses, should be summoned to send 
members to Parliament, and that^cvery town which 
tell below a certain number, should cease t® bo so 
sumpioned. The conse’quence of this neglect became 
Apparent as tli« want of some ivmedial power was felt. 
The regulator of the representation,, which had been 
injuriously active in stationary times,,, wap suffered to 
drop from the machine at a moment when it was 
much needed to adapt tlfe elective system to the rapid 
and prodigious ehagges which have occurred in the 
state of society, — whejf vast cities havf apJl’ung up tn 
every province, anH th^ manufacturing world may be 
s^id ji^avc been created. There wus no longer any 
renova&ng^ princiffie in the frame o^ the constitution. 
AU the marvellous werks 'of industrj' and science 
ar4 uimoticed in«our* system of representation. Tlio 
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clianVes of a century and a half since the case of* 
Newirk, — the social revolution of the last sixty years^ 
havh altered the whole condition of mankind more 
than Mid the three centuries whicfti passed before : — 
the representation alone has stood still. It is to this 
interruption of the vis rqedicatrix et conservatrix of 
the commonwealth that we owe the necessity of now 
recurhng to the ^xtens^ve plan of Simultaneous Re- 
form, 0 ^ which I do not dispute tlie inconveniences. 
We are^how called on to pay the arrears of a hundred 
' and sixty years of an unreformed representation. The 
immediate Settlement of this constitutional balance is 
now diffirvilt ; — it may not be without danger : but it 
is become necessary that we may avoid ruin. It may 
soon be impossible to save us by that, or by any other 
means. 

But, Sir, we are here ipct by a serious qu- stion, 
which, being founded on a princii>ie generally two, 
acquires a great effect by sjjecuous apjdication. Wo 
are reiEindcd by the Honourable and Learnt^ Ocntlc- 
iqan, that governments are to be valued for their be- 
neficial effects, — not for their beauty as ingenious 
pieces of maehftiery. We are asked, what is the 
practfeal evil which we propose to remove, or even to 
lessen, by Reform ^ We arc told* that the representa- 
tive^ system “works well,” and that the excellence of 
the English constitution is atfested by the admirable 
frui,ts, which for at ieast a century and a half i5 
has produced. X dare not take the high ground of 
denying thp tjyLith of the facts thus alleged. God 
forbi<l that I should ever derogate from tlie transcen- 
dent merits of the English constitution, which it has 
been the chief occupation of ir^ life to study, and 
^^lich I ndw jeek, because I lo.vc it, to reform ! 

Much as I love and revere tjais Constitution, I must 
say, that, duriag- the last century, the representative 
system has not worked well. I do hot meali tfTunder- 
valuc its general results j buhit has not worked well 
for one grafid purpose, without ’^^hicii no other J^eu^fit 
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wean be safe : — the means employed in elections^ has 
c^vorked all respect for the constitution out om the 
hearts of the people. The foulness and shamefulricss, 
or the fraud and ifiockery of borough elections* have 
slowly weaned the peo}>le from their ancient attacli- 
ments. With less coin[)ctenc 9 , perhaps, tlJan others, to 
draw up the* j?eneral comparison between the goodcaiid 
evil results, tliey were sIio(;ky,d by /ne barefaced cor- 
ruption which the increasing frccpiency of contests 
constantly brought home to them. These disgusting 
scenes could not but uproot attachment * to the go- 
vernment to which they seemed to pertain. The 
people could,. see nothing venerable in venality, — in 
bribery, — in the sale of some, and in the gift of other 
seats, — ill nominal' eh'Ctious carried on by individuals, 
under the ilisguise of popular forms. 

It is true, that the vilo„maehinery of openly mar- 
kelablo votes, wis tlie most powerful cause which 
alienated them. But hp.lf the nomination-boroughs 
were no i^narke table. Though 1 know one nomKiation- 
borough* where no seat Avas ever sold, — where ijo 
MeniBer ever heard a whispm* of the wishes of a 
liatron, — Avhere One Member at l(\*iut was under no 
restraint beyond the ties of political opinion and 
friendshi]), vdiich he voluntarily ^raposed upon him- 
self. It does not become me to say how the Meinber 
to Avhoni I advert Avoulh liave acted in other circum- 
♦itances ; but 1 am firmly convinced that the generous 
nature of the other Party would as r^uch recoil from 
imposing dependency, as any other cq^ild, recoil from 
submitting to it. 1 do not pretend to say that this is 
a solitary instance : but^l believe it to be too favour- 
able a one to be a fajr sample of he general practice. 

Even in the best c.a^es, the pretendoji election wtis 
an eye-sore to alP’thaia witnessed it. A lie was so- 


lQpi nly| acted before their eyes. 


Whtfo the popular 


• Knaresborough, the prtpcrtjii- the Duke of Devonshire, 
which he had represg[itcih since 1818. — Ei>. * 
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priiKiplcs of the constitution had taught them that, 
popu^r elections belonged to the people, all the acts^ 
thafr the letter of th(j law had expressly forbidden 
were how become tlic ordinary mums of obtaining a 
Parliamentary seat. These odious and loathsomo 
means becanAi inor(? general as tlie country increased 
in w^ealih, and «s the people grew be tt(*rm formed, — 
more ^jealous of luicroaelinient on tlieir rights, and 
iruA’e inapatiemt of excfusioii from power. In the 
times of«the Stuarts arid Tudors, the burgesses, as we 
• see from tlftj lists, had been very generally the sons of 
neighbouring gemthmen, chosen with little contest 
and nois(j, and so seldom open to the charge of 
bribery, that when it occurred, we find it inentibned 
as a singular (‘vent. It was not till after the Kevolu- 
tiou that monied eandidah^s came from the Capital to 
invade a tranquillity very clostdy allied to blind sub- 
mission. At length, the worst of afl practical effects 
was produced: — the eoiistitutioii sunk in popular cst‘- * 
matior#; the mass eff the ]i(‘oplo were estraijged from 
the objects of their horedilary reverenc(». An election is 
tfie part of our constitution with which the nmhitude 
come into most ij’i*queiit contact. S(*eing in jnany of 
thcm*nothiiig but debauchery, — riot, — the sale of a 
right to concur in making law, — the purchase in 
open lyarket of a share in the ehoiec of lawgivers, 
— absolute nomination undei’»tlie forms of election, 
they were conscious tl*at many immoral, many ilfegal 
practices became habitual, and AV(']*e even justified. 
Was it not nalftral for the majority of honest men to 
form their judgjiientjs rath(*r by means of their moral 
feelings, than as the resjilts of r(‘fined arguments, 
founded on a calm comparison of evils? Such at , 
loast was tilio effect of this ino^t mischievous practice, 
that when misfortune of ^he *country, any error 
of the Goverymeiit, any commotion abroad, or aiiv 
disorder at hom6 ai’ose, they were all ascwib^,'*wini 
cxaggeration„but naturajly, tp the corruption, which • 
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^ the humblest of the people saw had tainted thef vital 
^ organs of the commonw(?alth. J 

My Honourable and Excellent Friend, the Mertiber 
for the University of Oxford *, indeed told thie last 
•Parliament, that the clamours about thf) state of the 
representation were only momentary *crios, which, 
however nlagnified at the 'moment, ^always quickly 
yielded to a vigorous and politicij government. Ho 
might have looked back somewhat farthoiv- Waat 
were the Place Bills and Triennial Bills of SfIt Robert 
Walpole’s time? Were they not, in truth, demands 
of Parliamentary Reform ? The cry is tlvercforci one 
of the symptoms of a distemper, which has^, lasted for 
a crtitury. T^ut to come to his more recent examples ; 
— in 1770, Lord Chatham was the agitator ; Mr. Burke 
was the incendiary pamphleteer, wdio (‘xaggerated the 
importance of a momentary delusion, which was to 
subside as quicklj as it had risen. Unfortunately for 
this reasoning, though the delusion subsided after 
1770,^ it^ revived again in 178^/, under Sir fdeorgo 
Savillc; under Mr. Pitt in 1782, 1783, and 1784: it 
was felt at the time of Mr. Flood’s motion in 1790. 
Lord Grey’s motion in 1797 was supported by respect- 
able Tories, such as Sir William Holben, Sir Ro'vvland 
Hill, and by conscio.ntious men, ny)re friendly to Mr. 
Pitt, than to his opponents, of wliom it is enQugh to 
name Mr. Henry Thort.ton, then Member for Surrey. 
Jnsfead of being the expressions of a transient delu- 
sion, these constantly recurring coijiiplaints are the 
symptoms of a deep-rooted malady, sqZnetimcs break- 
ing out, sometimes dying away, sometimes repelled, 
but always sure to retu?n, — rc-appearing with resist- 
less force in the elections of 1830, and still more de- 
cisively in those of 1831. If we seek for proof of an 
occasional provocaiioni which roused the people to a 
louder declaration of their opinions,* where shall we 
rind ^aore unexceptionable witness, than in one of the 


* Sir RobcrLdlarry Inglis, Bart. — Kn. 
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ablest and most unsparing opponents of the Ministers 
and PI their Bill. Mr. Plenry Drummond, in his very* 
able Address to the Freeholders of, Surrey, explicitly 
ascribes the irritation which now prevails to the un-» 
wise language of the late Ministers. The declaration 
of the late Ministers against Reform, says lie, “ proved 
tlieir^^ross ignorance of the national feeling, and drove 
the^pl’oplc of EnglUnd to«dcspair.” 

Many •allege, Sir, that the people have gained so 
much strength and influence through the press, that 
they need no formal privileges or legal franchises to 
reinforce it.* Tf it be so, I consider it to be a decisive 
reason for^ reformation of the sch(.*inc df the repre- • 
sentation. A country in which tln^ masses are become 
powerful by their intelligence and by their wealth, 
Avhile they are exasperated by exclusion from political 
rights, never can be in a saf^ conditi»n. 1 hold it to 
be one of the most invariable maxims of legislation, 
to bind to the coniititution, ♦by the parti ci patio*' of 
legal privilege, all pci*sons who have risen i^ wealth, 
—•ill int(*lligence, — in any of the legitimate sources 
of asccndaricy. 1 would do now what our forefatluirs, 
thoug]^ rudely, jfimed at doing, by calling into the 
national councils cvc'ry rising (dement in the body 
politic. 

The grand qbjcction to this Bill, Sir, is what ought 
to be fatal to any Bill, if the objection Irad any folin- , 
dation but loud and bol3 assei*tion,^ — that it is unjust. 
This argument >vas never, inde(*d, urged by the Right 
Honourable Bawmet, /iiid it seems to be on the eve of 
being abandoned. But the vijills of the House still 
seem to resound with the Vociferations of my Honour- 
able and Learned F riend, the Member for Borough- 
bridge*, agaiiuit what he called jf corporation robbery.” 
Now many of these boroughs liave no corporations at 
all ; while ;iond who have will be .deprivq^ of^rfieif 
corporate rights. But if all Uiese corporations had 

* Sir Charles Wethcrell. — ISp. 
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’ been about to be divested of their cli.aracter, — dij ested 
*of rights which have been, or are likely 1o be a|njsed, 
■the term “robbery” would have been ridiculously in- 
applicable. Examples arc more striking than general 
reasonings. Was the disuse of issuing \y'rits of Sum- 
mons, as consequence of which near a hundred 
Members are excluded from this Il()usp, an act of 
“robbery?” Was the Union wi/ii Scotland, *wljich 
reduced the Ijorough r(»presentation from sixfy-fivc to 
fifteen, an act of “robbery?” Yes, surejy,‘iit was, if 
the term can he properly a])plied to this Bill. The ’*’ 
S<50tch boroughs were throAvn into cliisfers of four 
aiidJive, cju^ii of which sent a biirg(‘ss. Bv.t if it be 
“robbery” to take? away the whole of a tranchise, is 
it not in priiicij>le as violent an invasion of property 
to take away four-fifths or thrt‘e-/()m*ths of it? What 
will be said of^thc Unbn with Ircdand? Was it 
“fobbery” to reduce her representation from three 
hundred to one hundred rVhmihers v Was it “ robbery ” 
to disVra/».chise, as they did then, one hundred bbroughs 
on the very principle of the present Bill, — becaU'«o 
they were decayed, dependent, and so unfit to cxcrcisfi 
the franchise? Was it “robbery^*' to deprives the 
Peers of Seothiiid of their birthright, and compel thciu 
to be contented with a bare possibility of being occa- 
sionally elected ? Wa^it “robbery” to mntKate the 
^legislative rights of tlie Irish Peerage ? No ! because, 
in all th(\se eases, ’the povverS taken away or limited 
were trusts resumable by Parliament ^for the general 
well-being. , » i 

Further, I contend tluit if this be “robbery,” every 
borough disfranchised for (fuTUption has b(^en “rob- 
bed” of its riglits.# Talk not to me of the gnilt of 
Ihesd boroughs : ipdivihluals are innocecut dr guilty,'^ — 
bodies politic can be ileither. If disfranchisement be 
wnajdg^’cd as a j)unishment, wherpi *is the trial, — 
where arc the witnesses on oath, — where arc the pre- 
cjpitions against ]>arii{tlit/,' — where ai*e the respon- 
s'ble ijudges? V/lio* indeed, arc the judges? — men 
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who liave avowedly committed and have justified as ' 
constitutional the very olfeiice. Why, in such cases,* 
are tno unborn punished for the offences of the present 
goncr1i,tion ? Why should the innofient minority suffer 
for the sins ^f a venal majority ? If the rights of 
unoffending fJarties are r^*served, of what^imj)ortance 
is tlve rcservatit)n, if they arc to be merged in those 
of hundreds or tltoiisanjs of fellow-voters? Would 
notf the •pening of the suffrage in the city of Batli be 
as destr4T'otive to the close Corporation as it* they were 
» to b(^ by nafne disfranchisetl ? VicAved in tliat light, 
every Bill rtf Di.-franchiseinent is a Bill of Bains and 
’Penal ties, ^and in tlie nature of a Bill ^ Attai^iler. 
11 ow arc these absnrditic^s avoiflod ? — only by the 
principle of this Bill, — that political trust may ho 
justly resumed by the supreme j)ow(*r, whenever it is 
deemed injurious to the conyuonwealtli. 

The test, Sir, which dislinguishes property fi’^m 
trust, is simi)lc, and easily a|y:)ii<‘d: — pro})erty ovists 
for the^cMiefit of th(fpro])rietor ; ])oliticul poyer exists 
•only for the^service of the state. Properly is, indeed, 
the most useful of all human institutions : it is so, 
because the powr of every man to do w Jiat Ikj will 
with iTis own, is beneficial and ev(':i essfuitial to the 
existence of society, A trustee is h*gally answerable 
for Bie abuse of Ins power : a proj)i*i(‘tor is not amc*- 
nable to buinaii law for any misuse! of Ji is, property, 
unless it should involvo^a direct violation of the rights* 
of otluTs. It is^said, that proj)erty is a trust; and 
so it may, in^ fi^irative language, be calk'd: but it is 
a moral, not a legal *one. In the present argument, 
wc have to deal only with tlie* hitler. The confusion 
of the ideas misled the Stuart^ so far, that they 
thrtnght tht kiiigdom their property, till they nvere 
undec<n'v(‘d by* the Bevoliition^vlneh taiiglit us, that 
man cannot hj^e a ])ropcrty in his fellows. aU 
gov('rnment is a ^iist, the share which eacH vffter has 
in the nominijition of hnvgive*s is one also. Othc^r- * 
wise, if the Voter, as such, were ft. pijpprictor, h« must 
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* have a property in his fellow citizens, who arc gov/rncd 
•by laws, of which he has a share in naming the makers. 
. If the do<!trinc of the franchise being property De*ad- 
ynitted, all Reform* is for ever precluded. Evdn the 
enfranchisement of new boroughs, or districts, must 
be renounced ; for every ad(]ition diminis'nes the value 
of the previous suffrage: and it is nef more lawfjul to 
lessen the value of j>roperty, ^han t6 take it aw^y. 

Of all doctriiKJS which threaten the priii-riplc* of 
property, none more dangerous was ever prorti^ilgated, 
than that which confounds it with political’ privileges. 
None of the disciples of St. Simon, or of the followers 
of the ingenious and benevolent Owen, In^ve struck 
so deadly a blow at it, as those who would reduce it to 
the level of the elective rights of Gatton and Old 
Sarum. Property, — the nourish/‘r of mankind, — the 
incentive to industry, — the cc^ment of human society, 
— fvvill be in a perilous condition, if the people be 
taught to identif^^ it witja political abuse, and to deal 
with It being involved in its impending fati. Let 
us nqt teach the spoilers of future limes to represent* 
our 1 ‘csumption of a right of suffrage as a precedent 
for their seizure of lands and possessions. 

Much is said in praise of the practice of nomination, 
which is now called' “ the most unexceptionable part 
of our re])resentation.” To nomination, it scorns, we 
owatlic talents of our young Members, — the prudenec 
and experience of the more «agcd. Jt supplies the 
colonies and dependencies of this gy^eat empire with 
virtual representation in this Hout^^. ,Ry it com- 
mercial and funded property finds skilful advocates 
and intrepid defenders. All these happy consequences 
are ascribed to that«ffagrant system of breaches of the 
law, \vhich is now calk'd “ the practice^ of the English 
constitution.” * * 

t never had, and have not now, any objection 

to the adnfission of representatives oF th(i colonics into 
tlys House, on fair andtjus*. 'conditions. (• But 1 cannot 
coTiccivc that a iBill* which is objected to, as raising 
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the Ammercial interest at the expense of the landed, * 
will also lessen the safeguards of thflir property. Con-# 
sidt^-uig the well-known and most remarkable sub- ^ 
divisibn of funded income, — the mofet minutely divided 
of any mass «f property, — I do not believe that any* 
representatives, or even jany constituents, could be 
ultimately dispdfeed to do thoms(dvea so great an injury 
as to itivade it. Mim of genius, and men of experience, 
an/I men of opulence, hav() found tlwdr way into this 
House Ijirough nomination, or worse moans, — through 
» any channel that was open : the same classes of candi- 
dates will how direct their ara})ition and their efforts 
to the ne\y chann(ds opened by the present Bill ; |hey 
will attain their end by only varying their means. 

A list has been read to us of illustrious nnm who 
found an introducliop to Parliament, or a refuge from 
unmerit('d loss of populari4;y, by ineans of deca 3 "ed 
boroughs. What does siudi a catalogue ])rove, l*ut 
that England, for the last ^xty years, has be^ 'i a 
country full of ability, — of knowledge, —yof intel- 
lectual aetivit}', — of honourable ambition, and^ that 
a large portion of these qualities has flowed into the 
House of Commons ? Miglit not tlie same dazzling 
commbn-pla(!es liave been opposed to the abolition of 
the court of the 8<^ir Chamber ? • “ What,” it might 
lijivg been said, “will you, in yonr fi-antic rage of in- 
novation, demolish the tribunaf in which vSir Thowias 
More, the best of men, lAid Lord Bacon, the greatest of* 
philosophers, piv^s^ded, — where Sir Edwanl Coke, the 
oracle of la,w,^—. where Burleigh and Walsingham, 
tlie most i-evered of English ^talesmen, sat as judges, 
— which Bacon, enlightened t?y philosopliy and expe- 
rience, called the peculiar glory cVl’ our legislation, as 
bdng ‘a cdurt^of criminal equifw?’ W’^ill you, in«y our 
paroxysms of audacious plireray, abolish this lVa3to- 
rian tribunal, this sole instrument for br id ligg pOf 
pular incendiaries? Will you dai^e to peVsewere in 
your wild purpose, at a 'mornent wlicri Scotland ^is 
agitated by’ a rebellious Leagfle and Covenant., — 

VOL. III. • K N 
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'when Ireland is threatened with insurrectioi/ and 
•massacre ? Will y#u surrender the shield of the crown, 
— the only formidable arm of prei’ogative, — at a iJime 
when His Majesty\j authority is opeHly defied ih the 
capital where wo are assembled ? ” • « 

I cannot^ indeed, Sir, recollect a single instance in 
that long course of reformation, whi(df constitutes^ the 
history of the English constitution^ where the''same 
plausible arguments, and the same exciting' topics, 
might not have been employed as arc noW’ pointed 
against the pr(\sent measure. The Honourable and 
Learned Gentleman has alluded to Simon db Monlfort, 
— t^o first «and most extensive Parliamcptary Re- 
former, — who placed the rc])resentativcs of the bur- 
gesses in Parliament. The haughty and unlettered 
Barons disdained argument ; but^ their murmurs were 
doubtless loud and vehenjent. Even th(‘y could ex- 
claim that the new constitution was an “ untried 
scheme,” — that it was faring experiment,” — that 
it “woul^ level all the distinctions of society,*^ — that 
it would throw the power of the state into the lianas 
of traffickers and burgess(*8. Were men but yester- 
day slaves, now to be seated by the wde of Plantage- 
ncts engaged in the arduous duty of making iaws ? 
Are these not the topics which ar^^. substantially used 
against Parliamentary Rcfoj*m? Th(*y ai’c now bcjlied 
by experience, which lias taught us that the adoption 
*of the lower classes into the (institution, the conces- 
sions made to them, and the widening of the founda- 
tion of the legislature, have been the |oui;ce of peace, 
of ordei*, of liarmony, — of all ' that is excellent in 
our government, and of all tliat secures the frame of 
our society. The I^labeas Corpus Act, in the reign 
of Charles tlie SeconiL was obtained ynly"by the re- 
peated, persevering, uawearnnl exei-tions of the Earl 
Qf Shg.ftesbury, after a meritorious struggle of many 
years. ^1 Aiention 'the facts with pleasure in the pre- 
sence of his descendant."'^ • It is now\ well known, 

♦•■'Viscount Aslilcy. — Ed. 
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from^tlie confidential correspondence of Charles and ‘ 
his brother James, that they both believed sincerely* 
that a government without the power of arbitrary . 
imprisonment could not long exist f and that Shaftes- 
bury had for^Jod this Act upon them, in order either 
to expose th(?m unarmed fo the populace, ^or to drive 
them to have ificourse to the odious and precarious 
protection of a s binding army. Tlic belief of the 
lio^^al Brotliers was the more incorrigible, because 
it was .sincere. It is the fatal effect of absolute 
power to ^.orrupt the judgment of its possessors, 
and to insinuate into their minds the false and per- 
nicious opinion, that power is always weakened by 
limitation. 

Shall 1 be told, that the sale of seats is not in itself 
an evil ? The samp most ingenious person * who 
hazarded this paradox, quoted the e:>jam|)le of the sale 
of the judicial office in Old France, with a near 
proach to approbation. That.pnictice has been v ndi- 
cated by French wrfters of great note ; and Inld, in 
fa^t, many guards and limitations not to be fonyd in 
our system <d* mark(»table boroughs : but it has been 
swept away by the Revolution ; and tliere is now no 
man disposed to palliate its shameless enormity. The 
grossest abuses, as Jong as they prevail, never want 
advocates to find out specious mitigations of their 
effects: their downfall discovers their defoi^iitji^ to 
every eye. For my pajft, I do not sec, why the sale** 
of a power to malii/e laws should not be as immoral as 
the sale of a.ppjrer to administer them. 

Wo have heard it said, Sir, tJiat the Peerage, and 
even the Monarchy, cannot survive the loss of these 
boroughs ; and we are referred to Jho period that has 
elaPpsed sinbo ^le Revolution, as that during which 
this influences has been theii* nnun guard against 
popular assaulUand dictation. I respectfully la^^asid^ 
the Crown in this debate ; and in the few words that ^ 
I am now abyut to utter; I am desirous to express 

* It would uot ^cem easy to specify the persdiv alluded to. — EB. 
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' myself in cautious and constitutional language, jfunee 
Hhe Tlcvolution, — since Ihc defeat of the attem|j^ts to 
establish absolute moiiarehy, the English governnlent 
has undoubtedly b('‘c()me Parliamentary. But dViring 
that time, also, the hereditary clemcntsi of the con- 
stitution h^v^e b('en uniformly respected as wholesome 
temj)eraTnents of the rashness of pophlar assemblies. 
I can diseovei* nothing in thi^ proposed change Which 
will disable the Peers from usefully contij/aing ^ to 
perform tliis duty. If some inconvenient dihdnution 
of the influence of great property should* follow, we 
must encounter tlui risk; for nothing chn, in my 
judg^neiit, boiinore certain, than that the constitution 
can no longer bear the weight of the obloquy thrown 
upon it by our present mode of conducting elections. 
TJie <*omiuuiiity cannot afford tp purchase any ad- 
vantage at such^ an exii^.*nsc of private cliaracter. 
Blit so groat is the natural influcnco of property, es- 
pecially in a country where the various ranks of 
’soci(‘fy li^jiye been so long bound together by fltieiidly 
ties a;^ in ours, that I can scarcely eoiiceive any la-iys 
or institutions which could much diminish the in- 


fluence of well-spent wealth, whcthcl* honourably in- 
herited, or hoiKistly earned. 

The benefits of tihy rcfonnatioci might indeed bo 
hazarded, if the great proprietors were to sot them- 
sel\ies ill battle array against the pennanent desires 
*of th(» people. If they treat tfreir counlrymen as ad- 
versaries, lliey may, in their turn,i. excite a hostile 
spirit. Distrust will beget distrust jealousy will 
awaken an adverse jealousy. T ’trust that these evil 
consequent's may not arise. The Nobility of Eng- 
land, in former time^, have led their countrymen in 


the Hatties of liberty,: those among fhoih wl 
most distinguished' by Vlmple possessions, by his 


who aVe 
historical 


irflme.% or by hereditary fame, interwoven with the 
glory oT* their country, have, on this occasion, been 
tly^* foremost to shoiv tlfiCAi* confidence in the people, — 
their unsuspecting liberality in the enlargement of 
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popular privilege, — tlicir reliatice on the sense and 
lionei^y of their fellow-citizens, as the best saleguard* 
of property and of order, as well as of all otlier iii- 
terests of society. Already, this^ measure has ex- 
hibited a ^sintercstedness which luis united all 
classes, f»-om tlie highest Jjorough-liolder ^o tlie hum- 
blest non-resident freeman, in the sacrifice of their 
e*xelusive advlmtag^s to what they think a groat 
public {food. There must be sometliing good in whalr' 
produces' noble a sacrifice. * • 

This, Sij’, is not solely a reformatory measure ; it is 
also conciliatory. If it were proposcnl exclusively for 
the amendment of institutions, 1 might jcin in the^pre- 
valont cry “ that it goes too far,’* or at least “ travels 
<00 fast,” — farth(*r and faster I ban tJie maxims of wise 
reformation would A^arrant. But as it is a ni(*ans of 
regaining national conUd<‘»ce, it iiyist be guided by 
other maxims. In that important view of the subii^ct, 

I , consider the termi^of this pl*in as of less consex] enco 
than tife temper which it breath(\s, and tbj^spirit by 
vidiich Jt is animat^^d. A conciliatory measurp de- 
serves the name only, when it is seen and felt by the 
simplest of men, •to flow from the desire and determi- 
nation to conciliate. At this moment, when, amidst 
many causes of discard, thci’c is a {^(unu'al sympathy in 
favour of reformation, the superior classiis of society 
by opening their arms to receive the people, by 
giving to the people ft* signal and cons]>icuous proof* 
of confidence, —day reasonably expect to be trusted 
in return. aBut to ^reach this emd, they must not 
only be, but appear to be, liberally just and equitably 
generous. Confidence can be purchased by confidence 
alone. If the leading classes foVlow the example of 
many of tlieir^wn number, — if tjicy show, by gra- 
cious and cheerful concessions, L by striking acts, not 
merely by specMj^s language or cold formalities gf lavi^ 
— that they arc willing to rest on tAe fidelity and con- 
science of thw people, I do noir believe that they w^ill 
lean on a broxen reed. As for tfios» wise saws twhich 

• N N 3 • * . • # 
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' teach US that there is always danger in triis<^ and 
•that policy and generosity are at perpetual variance, I 
hold them in little respect. Every unbending ipaxim 
of* policy is holloV and unsafe. Base principles are 
often not tlie more prudent because t^ey arc pusil- 
lanimous. ,I rather agree with* the beautiful perora- 
tion of Mr. Burk(‘’.s second speech on tforth America : 

— “ Magnanimity in politicsiis no^ seldom the*trijest 
wisdom : a great empire and little minds go' ill toge- 
ther. • If wo are conscious of our situation, and glow 
with zeal to fill our place, as becomes our station and 
ourselves, we ought to auspicate our proceedings re- 
spcQting AmcTica, with the old warning of the Church, 

— ‘ Sursum Corda,^ We ought to chwate our minds 
to the digruty of that trust, to which the order of 
Providence has called us.” , 

Wliether we consider «this measure, either as a 
scheme of reformation, or an attempt to form an 
alliance with the people*, it mus^. be always remem- 
bered, tH^t it is a (question of the comparativfc safety 
or da,nge.r of the only systems now before us for onr 
option ; — that of undistinguishing adherence to pre- 
sent institutions, — that of ample iVdress anc| bold 
reformation, — and that of niggardly, evasive, and 
unwilling Beform. * 1 say ‘‘ comparative ” safety or 
danger ; for not one of those who have argiied d:his 
quoBtiori seem to have remembered that it has two 
*sides. They havo thrown all the danger of the times 
upon the Reform. They load it wit^i^as much odium 
as if the age were otherwise altogether oxeinpt from 
turbulen(!e and agitatiop, and first provoked from its 
serene quiet by this waidon attempt. They make 
it answerable for mischiefs which it may not have 
the ftower to prevent, and which miglitvliave occurred 
if no such measure hau ever been attempted. They, 
at Icaiitj^ tacitly assume that it mu st," aggravate every 
evil ansirfg from other sources. In short, they beg 
tly5 whole question in c^spute. They us, Whether 
ihero be not danger ih Reform ? I answer by asking 
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tlieiiij Is there no danger in not reforming ? To this 
qiiC!?^ion, io which they have never yet attempted ty 
answer, 1 expect no answer now ; because a negative 
one Vould seem to me impor^sible, while an aifirmative^ 
would rediuvJ the whohj discussion to a cool compit- 
talion and talm comparison of the diffei*cnt degrees 
of danger opeiting upon us. * 

A “niggardly liyform,^ Sir, seems to me the most un- 
safe stop of all systems. It cannot conciliate; for it is 
fouruWf in distrust. It practically adtnits an evil, of 
which dis^atisbiclion is a large part ; and yet it has 
been alreifdy proved by experience that it yet satisfied 
nobody. , Otlier systems may be unsatisfactory : this 
scli(*me is so already. ^ In tlic present temi)er of the 
peoph*, and circumstances of the world, I can sec no 
one good pur])ose to be answered by an evasive and 
delusive Keform. ^ro wh^jt exUmt will they trust the 
determined enemies of the smallc.^t step toward*! re- 
formation, — who, to avoid Jhe grant of the freuchiHe* 
to llifmingham, lijfve broken up one Adnyiistration, 
^iiid who, if tli(» 3 ' be sincere, must try eveiy ex])edient 
to render impotent a measure which they Jan no 
longer vcnture*avowedly to oppose. 

Cih the otlier hand. Sir, the eftect of the Bill bi*fore 
us has hitlu‘rto j(^nfii’mc<l the ♦)i)inion of those who 
tlvpugJit that a measure of a conciliatory temper, and 
of large and liberal conec-Ssion, would satisfy the 
people. Tlie tone iiuti scope of their petitions, whiyii 
were at first extj’avagaiit, beemne moderate and pacific, 
as soon as.lh^? Bill was known. As soon as they saw 
so unexpected a jiroject of substantial amendment, 
proceeding from sincere Reformers, they at once sa- 
crificed all vague projects of ^indefinite perfection! 
Nothing ’can })e more ludicrously absurd, than the 
supposition which lias been AazaVded among us, that 
several milliyi^ of men are such deep dissemblers,^-^ 
such dark conspirators, — as to be able ^ Conceal all 
their farthey projects, till* thi® Bill arms them with t!!fe 
means of caiTying them into exception. Th^ body of 
K N 4 
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•a people cannot fail to be sincere. I do not e3ipect 
Hiiy measure of legislation to work miracles. Discon- 
tent may and will continue ; but I believe that it 
' will be by tliis mcjfsuro permanently abated. Cfthers 
ftiore doubtless are, who foretell far other effects : it 
seems to inc^ that the favourers of the Bill rest their 
predictions on mort^ probable fouiidnthAis. o 

Among the numerous assunjptiomrof our oppo/ienfs, 
there is none which a]>pear8 to me more rem.wkable, 
than tlieir taking tor granted that concessidu is al- 
ways, or ev(m generally, more dangerous to tlic sta- 
bility of govermn(‘nt tlian resistance. As 'the Bight 
Honourable IJaronet introduced s(W(*ral happy quota- 
tions from Cicero on this subject, which he seemed to 
address more particularly to me, I hopt' I shall not be 
charged witli pedantry, if I begip my proofs of the 
contrary, witli (he^ testimony of that great writer. In 
thectliird book of his work, ‘‘ De Legibus,** after having 
' put an excellent aristoer^tical speech, against the tri- 
bunitittii ftower, into the mouth of fiis brothei* (i&iiitus, 
he proceeas to answer him as follows: — “Concess^ 
Plebi a Patribus ista potestaie, anna ccciderunt, rc- 
stincta seditio est, in veil turn est teinpvjrameiitum quo 
tenuiores cum principibus jcquari sc putariiit; in quo 
uno fuit civitatis siilus.” It wilk»jnot be said, that 
Cicero was a radical or a demagogue, or that he lyid 
any personal cause to be favourable to the tribunitian 
jSower. It will not be said, tlikt to grant to a few, a 
right to stop the progress of every , public measure, 
was a slender, or likely to be a safe coi\ce.^sion. The 
ancients had more experience of* democracy, and a 
better knowledge of thfe character of demagogues, 

« than the fraine of modern society allows us the means 
of attaining. This great man, in spite ^f h‘is naturiU 
prejudices, and just fesentments, ascribes to this 
‘ajjpareijtly monstrous power, not rncredy tlic spirit 
and enei^y* which 'may be expected even from the 
‘excess of popular institutions, but whatever safety 
a:*d tranquillity th,e dbmmonwealth enjoyed through 
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a series of ages. Ho would not, therefore, liave argued, ' 
as ]ijji^(‘en argued on this occasion, lliat if tlio multi» 
tu(Ie^a]ipe!il to violence, before legal privileges are 
conferred on them, they will bt* guilty of tenfold^ 
excesses wlien they become sharers in legitimatfe 
authority. On the contr|iry, ho lays it down in the 
context of th(f passage quoted’ that their violence is 
ahate'd, by allowing a hjgal v(?nt to their feelings. 

^ut h appears, Sir, to be laken for granted, that 
concession to a people is always more’ dangerous to 
public quK*t than resistances Is thei*c any pretence 
for such a doctrine ? I appeal to history, as a vast 
magazine^ of facts, all leading to the *^ery opposite 
conclusion, — teaching that this fatal principle has 
oviU’thrown more thrones and dismembered more em- 
pires than any othey — proving that late reformation, 
— dilatory reformation, — ueformatipn refused at the 
critical moment, — which may pass for ever,~initho 
twinkling of an eye, — has*been the most fp quent^ 
of all^ causes of tlfe convulsions which hajie s4iaken 
s/ates, and for a time burst asunder th/ bonds of 
society. Allow me very bri(dly to advert {o the 
earliest revolutkm of modern times: — was it by con- 
cession that riiilij) 11. lost the Netherlands? Had 
he granted timely>tnd equitable ^^)ncessions, — had he 
not platted the destruction of the ancient privileges 
of these flourishing provincesf under pretence that all 
poi)ular privilege was* repugnant to just authority? 
would he not Inw'e continued to his deatli the master 
of that ’fai^ pprtion of Europe; ? Did Charhis 1. lose 
his throne and his" life by concession ? Is it not 
notorious, that if, Iwdbre losidg the confidence of the 
Parliament and the peojde (after.that loss all his ex- • 
pbdients of jjolicy were vain, as in such a case all 
policy is unavailing), he had adhered to the principles 
of the Petitio*! ^of Right, to which he Inid giyen hjs 
Royal Assent, — if he had forboAie fronf tne perse- 
cution of tly3 Puritans,*!. if *110 had refrained froiff 
levying mofiey without a grant fiis>m Parliaiijent,*he 
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• would, in all human probability, have reigned ()ros- 
«perously to the last day of his life. If there be any 
man who doubts it, his doubts will be casify removed 
’ without pursuing 4iis studies farther than the^ first 
Volume of Lord Clarendon’s History. Did the British 
Parliament lose North America by concession.^ Ls 
not the loss* of that great empire suleiy^ tc be asenibed 
to the obstinate ri‘sistance pf thya House to 'every 
conciliatory proposition, although supported i)y their 
own greatest* men, tendered in the loyal pefitions of 
the Colonies, until tiny were driv(;n into llic arms of 
France, and the door was for ever closed 'against all 
hopes of re-jinion ? Ilatl we yielded to jjlie latest 
prayers of tlm Americans, it is hard to say how long 
the two British nations might Imvc been held to- 
gether : llie separation, at all evemts, if absolutely 
necessary, might have t^en en(‘ct(?d on quiet and 
frifitndly terms. Whatever may bo thought of r(*eent 
events (of which it is yet too early to form a final 
judgment, the history of their Origin and pfogress 
would of r«fsclf be enough to show the wisdom of tlio^e 
early ‘reformations, which, as Mr. Burke says, “arc 
accommodations with a friend in pow«r.” 

I feel, Sir, some curiosity to know how many of 
the high-principled, consistent, inflij^ible, and hitherto 
unyielding opponents of this Bill, will continue, to 
refuse to make a declaration in favour of any Beform, 
liill the last moment of this iMscussion. Although I 
differ from them very widely in opiiyon, T knoAV how 
to estimate their fidelity towards ei\ch, otU(»r, and 
their general fairness to others, a*s well as their firm- 
ness und(*r circuinstancf’s of a discouraging and dis- 
heartening nature, calculared to soav tlistrust and 
disunion in any political party. What T 'dread afld 
deprecate in their Aystfcn is, that they ofler no option 
l^t Reform or coercion. Let any miin^ seriously con- 
sider wlfktds the fhll import of this* last tremendous 
word. Restrictions wijil bb* lirst laid mi tlic people, 
rdlich will be assipjcdly productive of new 'discontents, 
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provoking in turn an incensed Government to mea- 
sures still more rigorous. Discontent will rankle into 
dissection: disaifection will break out into revoil^ 
which, supposing the most fav< 5 urable termination, 
will not be jquelled without spilling the blood of our 
counjtrymen, and will legive them in thcj end full of* 
haired for their rulers, and watching for the favourable 
opportunity of rttiewing their attack. It is needless 
to consider the consequences of a still more disastrous 
and •ifre|:)arable tcrirti nation of the contest. It is 
enough for me to say, that the long continuance of 
such wretched scuffles between the Government and 
the people is absolutely incompatible «vith the, very 
existence of the English constitution. But although 
a darkness hangs over the event, is there nothing in 
tho present tompev, — in the opinions, — in the eir- 
cuinstjinces of all Europtan nati(^s, which renders 
the success of popular principles probable? *^1110 
mode in which this matter -ihas been argued, w il ex-*, 
cuse ?hc for once more reminding the llou^e that the 
question is one of comparative danger. 'I ’vpte for 
the present Bill, not only because I approve of it as 
a n^?asurc of Reform, but because I consider it as 
affording the greatest probability of preserving th<^ 
integrity of our iiRndameiital laA^s. Those who shut 
their ‘•eyes on the tempests which are abroad, — on 
the gloomy silence with wliich the extreme parties 
look at each other, maj^ obstinately persist in ascribiifg 
tho pr^^sent ijgkation of mind in Great Britain to a 
new Cabijiefc in November, or to a Reform Bill in 
March. ^ 

Our opponents, Sir, deal much in prophecy: they 
foretell i^ll the evils which wiH spring from Reform.* 
’Triiey do rig^jt : such anticipations arc not ordy legi- 
timate arguments ; but they form the hinge on which • 
the whole cas^ turns. But thejr have two, sets ^ of 
weights and measures : ^ they use the pl^oBability of 
future evi} resulting freftn Reform as their main stay^; 
but when^re employ the probahtlity of fu^ire evil 
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•for No-Reform, in support of our opinion, they call it 
menace, and charge us with intimidation. . 

In this, and indeed in (?very other brancdi o^ the 
'case, tlie arguinents*of our oj^ponents have so singular 
SI resemblance to tliose employed by tjiem on the 
• Catholic Question, that avc npght (piote as answers to 
them their own language. Then, as now, Minis iers 
were charged with yielding t/) clamour and mena<je, 
and with attempting to frigliten other men frotn their 
independfjiice. ‘ As a brief, but: conclusive ^anjfvver, I 
have only to say, that all policy consists in such 
considei-ations as to whether a measure bo safe and 
bene^eial, — timt every stat(\sman or lawgiwT ought 
to fear what he considers as dangerous to the public, 
— and that 1 avow myself a coward at the prospect of 
the civil disorders which 1 think import ding over my 
country. ^ t 

Then, Sir, we arc told, — as we were told in the 
*case of the Catholics — tlvit this measure is not final, 
and that it is sought only as a vantage groumPTrom 
which ifwVll be more easy to cff(‘ct otlier innovations* 
I denied the disposition to encroach, with which the 
Catholi(!s were charged ; and howevrt* afflicting the 
condition qf Ireland may now be, I appeal to cjvery 
dispassionate man, whether the rcli^ granted to them 
has not, on the whole, bettered the situatiofl*, and 
strengthcmed the security of the country. I was then 
tHuglit by the Right Honouralftc Baronet*, that con- 
cession would divi<le loyal from disafftKiJed opponents, 
and unite all friends of their country rgainst those 
whose demands were manifestly insatiable. Is it not 
reasonable to expect some de5Trco of the same benefits 
•on the present occasiqn ? 

Nothing human is, in one sense of tlif word, fiiiaC 
Of a distant futurity t know nothing ; rtid I am, 
thpreforf, allogetlier unfitted to malj'e^laws for it. 
Posterity rightty measure their own wants, and 

Si-" RSbert Peek — Ed, 
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tlieir capacity, — we cannot ; the utmost that we can 
aspire to, is to remove (*lemonts of discord from theij 
path.* But withiri the very limited hwrizon to whi«’h 
tlie t’iew of ])ol!iticians can reaeh^I have j)ointed outf 
some reasoiis why I expect tliat a measure of corf- 
cession, nia(fb ill a fepirit of unsuspecting confidence, - 
may Inspires the like sentiments, and why 1 believe 
that the piJople wyi acmiiesce in a grant of these ex- 
tetisive* privileges to tiiose whose int(*rests must be 
always, the same as tlieir own. Aftei* all, is it not 
obvious that the peoide already possess that power 
through tliiur numb(u\s, of which the exercise is 
dreaded It is ours, indeed, to decide, ^whether they 
ar(i to exert their force in the market-placi^, in the 
sircct, in the field, or in discussion, and debate in this 
House. If we somewhat increase tludr legal privi- 
leges, we must, also, in thc^same measure, abate their 
sujiposcd disposition to use it ill. * • 

(3ii the gr(*at jnoprietors^ much of the grace — of* 
the gtflierous ehara^jter, — of the eoneiliatoiy etfc'ct of 
Ijils measure, must eertaiiily de])eud. But/ils success 
cannot ultimately de])(*iul u|K)ii a single class, iff ll hoy 
be deluded or wraged by tales of intimidation and of 
riot,* — if they can be brought to doubt that there is 
in the public miijiJ on the necessity of Bidbrin any 
more (hmbt than is necessary to show the* liberty of 
publishing opinion, — wbene^'r or whm-iwer they act 
on these gri'at errorif they may abate the healing 
cffi(!aey of a gn^at measure of conciliation and im- 
provemftnt; bfll they cannot iireveiit its final adojition. 
Above all oilier c(Tiisidcratioiis, I advise these great 
proprietors to cast from tlien? those reasonings which 
would involve property in the approaching downfall • 
c^* politick! abuse. If tliey assent to the doctrine 
that political privih'ge is proy^.rty, they must be pro- 
pared for the^iiievitable consequence, — that it is no 
more unlawful^to violate their possessions^ fhan xo 
resume a delegated trust JLlie suppression of 
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ipendent boroughs is. at hand: it will bo the truest 
Y^isdom of the natural guardians of the principle of 
property, to maintain, to inculcate, to enforcJ the 
Essential distinction between it and Apolitical ^rust, 
-A- if they be not desirous to arm the spoilers, whom 
.they dread, with arguments which the^ can never 
consistently "answer. * • 
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The fi/gi* article in a wise plan of reformation, would, In 
our opinion^ be the immediate adililiou of twenty Members 
to tlie lIoMbO of Commons, to be chosen by the most 
opulent and populous of the communities which are at 
present without direct representation; witlfsuch vai^ties 
in the ri^ht of suffrage as the local circumstances of each 
community might suggest, but in all of them on the prin- 
ciple of a widely diffused franchise. In Scotland, Glasgow 
ought to be included : in Jr^luiid wo think there aiv no 
unrepresented communities to which th? principle could* be 
applied. 

In epdeavouring show thllt this proposal ^ st/ietly 
constitutional, according to the narrowest yind most 
cautious use of that term, — that it requites only the ex- 
ercise of on uckiiowledgc<l right, and the revival of a prac- 
tice observcil for •several ages, we shall abstain from those 
controverted (piestions which relwte to the obscure and 
legendary part of^ir Tinliaiucnt;ji’y histor). A very 
cursory, review of the authentic annals of the House of 
Commons is suflicient for the jfi’escmt purpose. In ^the 
writs of summons of thc,yith of Edward I., the Sherilli## 
were directed (as they arc by the presiuit writ) to send two 
IM embers^ from city ami borough within their respective 
bailiwicks. Ictte^ of this injunction appears, from the 

beginning, to have been di.sobcved. The Crown was, in- 
deed, desirous of a full atteiidanc^^ of citizens ami burgesses, 
a class of men then subservient to the Koyal pleasure, and 
who, it was'expected, would reconcile their neighbours in 
the provinces tft the burthen of IWlifaucntary grants; but 
to many boroughs, the wages or burgesses in Tarliament 
were a heavy awi sometimes an inswpporiabje i>tlrthcii< 
and this struggle between tin; policy of the Crown and tlu^ 
poverty of tjie boroughs, dceaslfhied great fluctuation 
the towns >Yb6 sent Members to the*H(Aise of Couui^ns, in 
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•the course of tbe fourteenth century. Small boroughs 
were often excused by the Sheriff on account of their 
poverty, and other times neglected or disoljeyerl Jiis 
«iOrder. When he persisted, petitions were presented trj the 
ICing in Parliament, and perpetual or temporary charters 
of exemption were obtained by the jietition fig boroughs. 
' In the 1st of, Edward III. tlie/jounty of Northumberland 
and the town of Newcastle were exempted, an aecouat of 
the devastations of the Scotch war.^ The boroughs in 
Lancashire sent no Members from tlie reign of Ed\^ard Itl. 
to that of Henry VI. ; the Sheriff stating, in hisi returns, 
that there was no borough in his bailiwick able to bear 
the expense. Of one hundred and eighty-fouv cities and 
boroughs, summrined to Parliaim'iit in the reigns of the 
threa first EiKvards, only ninety-one continuei' to send 
Members in the reign of llichard II. In the midst of this 
great irregularity in the composition of the House of Com- 
mons, we still see a manifest, though irr(‘gular, tendency to 
the establishment of a eonsti|iition!d* principle, — viz. that 
deputies from all the most important communities, with 
palpably distinct interests, should form part of a national 
assembly.^ The separate ahd sometiipes clashing iijterests 
of the*towrkand the country, were not intrusted to the same 
guardians. ^ The Knights of the Shire were not considered 
as sufiieient representatives even of the rude industry and 
infant commerce of that age, » 

The dangerous discretion of the Sheriffs was taken ‘away 
by the statutes for thei regulation of eljjjtions, passed under 
the princes of the House of Lancaster. A seat in the 
House of Commons had « now begun to bu an otject of 
general ambition. J-<amlcd gentlijineii, lawyers, even cour- 
tiers, served as burg(\sses, instead of those traders, — some- 
times, if we may judge from their name#, pf humble occu- 
pation, — who tilled that station in former tiiv.es* lioroughs 
had already fallen under the influence of neighbouring 
proprietors: and, from curious passage in the Paston 
Letters (vol. i. p we finu, that in the middle of the 

fifteenth century, the nomination of a young gentleman to 
serve for a borough, by tie proprietor, or bj a great man of 
tlie Court, was spoken oJ as not an unusual transaction. 
Brom tfcijj time the ppwer of the Crown, (/ J<ranting repre- 
,sentation to new boroughs, formed a part of the regular 
practice of the govcrnmtfiit, jfiid was exercised without 
ii.lerruption for two&hufidred years. 
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In the cases of Wales, Chester, and long after of Durham, 
representation was bestowed by statute, probably because 
it waslhouglit thiit no inferior authority could have ad-' 
initte<f ISIeinbers from those territories, long subject to a 
distinct government, into the rarliain^nt of Knghind. In 
these ancient .grants of representation, whether made by* 
the King or hf Parlianfent, we discover a great uniformity 
oi‘ principle, ai|d m approach the maxims of *our present 
coiistitytion. In Wales and Chester, as well as in England, 
thcfcounties were diltingul^hed from the towns | and the 
protcctioi^ of their separate interests was eomiiiitted to 
dilferent* representatives : the rights of election were di- 
versified, according to the local interests and municipal 
constitution of the several towns. In the preamble of ihe 
Chester Act, representation is stated to be (the mean! of 
securing the county from the wrong which it had suflered 
while it was unrepresented. It was bestowed on Vl'ales 
with the other parts of the laws of England, of which it 
wiis thought the ntn^essifry companion ; and the exercise of 
popular privileges is distinctly neld out at one of the ineuys 
which were to (piiet and civilize that principality. In (.lie 
cases of Calais and llerwiek, the frontier fortresses agamst 
France %nd Scotland, * — whore modern politieiaift wftuld 
have been fearful of introducing the disorders of^electjons, 
— ^llcnry the Vllllh granted the elective franchise,* ap- 
parently for the })yrpose of strengthening the attachment, 
and securing the iidclity of their inhabitants. I'he Knights 
of the Shire for Northumberland w(ye not then thought 
to represent Herwieh^ifliciently. 

While \ve tliuj find in these ai:\^ient examples so much 
solicitude for an adecpiate representation of the sepanAe 
interests of classes ami disfficts, it is particularly worthy of 
remark, that we fiyd no trace in any of them of a repre- 
sentation fouiidcfl merely on numbers. The statute that 
gave represeiifatTves to Wales, was within a century of the 
act of Henry VI. for regulating iilie qualifications for the 
voters in counties ; and on that subject as well as others, 
may be regf|rdcd as no inconsiderable evidence oil the 
ancient state of ^he constitution. JHaJ universal sulirage 
prevailed till the fifteenth centur/, it seems wholly in- 
(Tedible, that no jy*^c of it should be found in the n^mcrous^ 
Iloyal ami Parliamentary grants of represen tatlonj which 
occur ill the early part of tliiS si^eenth. Mere accident * 

VOL. UI.‘ Ji O O ^ 
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must have revived it in some instances ; for it certainly had 
not then become an ar^rument of jealousy or apprehension 
* In the reigns of Edward the Vlth, Alary, and Eli^beth, 

, the struggles between the Catholic and Erotestant parties 
^occasioned a great Und sudden increase of the 'House of 
Commons. Fourteen boroughs were thus privileged by the 
first of these Sovereigns, ten by tlfb second, and twenty- 
four by El?zabeth. The cho'c(‘, in the «-'e\gn of Edward 
and Elizabeth, was chiefly in tlie western and sguthem 
counties, 'where the adherents* of tlfe Keformation wore 
most numerous, and the towns were most uiii}cr the in- 
fluence of the Crown. By this extraordinary exV'Hion of 
prerogiative, a jiermanont addition of nincty-hmr Members 
was made to tlie House in little more than fifty years. i 
Jai^'cs and Cliarlcs, perhaps, dre<idiiig the t^ccession of 
strength which a more numerous House might give to the 
popular cause, lUiide a more sparing use of this power. But 
the popular party in the House, imitating the policy of the 
ministers of Eliz«il)eth, be"an to slrengthen their J Parlia- 
mentary influenc(J> by a smiilar cxpeilieiit. That House 
had, indeed, no ])retensions to the power of making new 
Parliamentary boroughs;', but the same purpose was an- 
swef ed, \)y the revival of those«whicli hud long disuted their 
privilege.^ Petitions were obtained from many towns w^ell 
affected to the jiopular cause, Jilleging that they had, in 
.ancient time^, sent Aleiiibcrs to IParliament, and had not 
legally lost the i iglit. These petitions were rclerreil to the 
Committee of I*ri\ilj*ges ; and, on a favourable report, the 
Spe.aker was directed to i^^sue his wl^Tant for new writs. 
Six towns (of whicli AIr,Jl{inipdeii\s borough ot Wendover 
wits one) were in this manner empowereil to send Alembers 
to Parliament in the reign of Jfiiiies. Two were added in j 
16*28 by like means, and six more by l^ie Long Parliament J 
on the very e\e ol the civil w.ar. *,v , ‘ I 

No further luhlition was made *lo the representation of 
England exre[)t the bortVigh of Newark, on which Charles | 
IT., in 1672, bestowed tlie pi.vilege of sending burgesses to 
the House of Commons, as a reward for the fj/lelity of J;he 
inhabitants to his fatlirr. Tin' riglit of tfie first burgesses 
returned by this borouj^h in 1673 was ({ucstiuned, — though 
tipn what ground our scanty and confu^e(2 accounts of tiic 
Parliaemntary transactions of that period do not enable us 
to determine. The ([uefttion was suspended for about three 
^earsj and at lastj, onf the 26th of Alarcb, 1<>76, it was de- 
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termincd, by a majority of one hundred and twenty-five 
against seventy- three, that the town ho.d a right to send^ 
buxigiisses. But on a second division, it wq,s resolved, by a 
inajofity of one, that the Members reyirned were not duly- 
elected. And thus suddenly and somewhat unaecountabl^i 
ceased the exercise a prerogative which, for several 
centuries, hacl continued to ^uginent, and, in sQme measure, 
to rogiilate tli« English representation. 

If either this, nor any jther constitutional power, ori- 
giilitcd ,in foresight and contrivance. Occasionnl con- 
venienpj tgave rise to its first exercise : the ‘Course of time 
gave it a saw^tion of law. It was more often exercised for 
purposes of.temporary policy, or of personal i'avour, than 
with any regard* to the interest of the constitution. Its 
entire cesaa-tion is, however, to be considcred^as forming an 
epoch in the progress of our government. However its 
exercise might have been abused, its existence might be 
defended, on the ground that it was the constitutional moans 
of remedying the defects of representation.. It was a 
tacit acknowledgment that a. representtitive system mitst, 
from time to time, require amendment. Every coir Hiu- 
tional ijjasoner must Jjiave adinitlcd, that it was rjghtly ex- 
ercised only in those cases ^^herc it contributed to the ends 
for the sake of which alone it could be justified.' Jtsiubuse 
consisted much more in granting the sullVage to insig- 
nificant villages, riian in withholding it from large towns. 
Till* Ifhscs of the latter sort are vcj’y few, and may be im- 

S uted to accident tuj negligence, vjliich would probably 
ave bc^n corrccte^m process of time. ITo sueli instance 
oceftrs with res!f»cct to any town (rf the first, or even of Jhe 
second class. And, ,indci,‘4>, cannot be sujiposed, that,it 
before the disuse of that prerogative, four or five of the 
principal Jowiis i^ the kingdom should have continued with- 
out representatives for more than a century. ^Vhateve^ 
the motive might have been for ^’anting representatives to 
Westminster by Edward YL, rcawn could have been 
assigned for the grant, but the growing importance of that 
city, ijord •Clarendon’s commendation of the (‘onstiteition 
of Cromweirs Parliament, to whicl^Iafteliestcr, Leeds, and 
Halifax, then towns of moderate /ze, sent rei)resentatives, 
m&y be consider€(^as an indication of i;hc gcnii^aWdpinioiF 
on this subject. , • 

In confirmation of these remark#, we shall close this shojt 
review of the progress of the representation before the*Ilevo- 
9 002 •• 
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• lution, by an appeal to two legislative declarations of tLo 
principles by which it ought to be governed. 

* The first is tli^ Chester Act (34 & 35 Hen. 8. c. ]3r),«tho 
^preamble of which is so well known as the basis of Mr. 
purke’s plan for conciliation with America. It was used 
against him, to show that Parliamcpt mighf legislate for 
unrepresented counties ; but i( was retorted by hin^ with 
much greater force, as a proof from cxficiience, and an 
acknowledgment from the Legislature, lhat counties hi that 
situtitiou had no security against misrule. The Tutition^of 
the inhabitants'of Cheshire, which was adopted Jigry^e pre- 
amble of the Act, complained that they had noither knight 
nor burgess in Parliiuneiit for the said counity-palatine; 
and that tlie said inhabitants, “for lack thereof, have been 
ofteufiiines toutfiied and grieved with acts and statutes made 
within the said court.*' On this recital the Statute pro- 
ceeds : — “For remedy thereof may it please your High- 
ness, that it may be enacted, that, from the end of tliis 
present session, the said coyntjr-pafatinc shall have two 
knights for the said’county-palatine, and likewise two citi- 
zens to be burgesses for the city of Chester.” 

Th^ Statute enabling Dfirham to ^pnd knights apd bur- 
gesses to Parliament, which has 'been less frequently (juoted, 
is still more explicit on the purposes of the present ar- 
gument : — 

“ Whereas the inhabitants of the said founty-palatine of 
Durham have not hitherto had the liberty and jirivilcgc of 
electing and sending aniy knights and^ijurgesses to the High 
Court of Parliament, although the inhabitants of ^he said 
coupty-palatiiie arc li!ible«»to all payments, fates, and shb- 
^idies granted by Parliament, equally nvitli the inhabitants 
of other counties, cities, and boroughs in this kingdom, who 
have their knights and burgesses in the Pafliamont, and are 
therefore concerned equally with otlpirs tin* inhabitants of 
this kingdom to liavcknighis and burgesses in the said High 
Court of Parliament, of tljfiir »'wn election, to represent the 
condition of their county, as the inhabitants of other coun- 
ties, (ft'ties, and boroughs of this kingdom have 
Wherefore, be it ciifc-ctef, that the said coUnty-palatiiie of 
Durham may have two Vniglits for the same county, and 
ftie cit^^f Durham, two citizens to be«bhrgcsses for tile* 
^me city, for ever liereaft^r, .to serve in the Iligh Court of 
Parliament .... The eK‘ctiofis of the knights to serve for 
:hc sai(j county, froia time to time hereafter, be made by 
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tlie greater number of frccliolders of tbe said county- ' 
palatine, which from time to time shall be present at siicl^ 
cle^tjjRns, accordingly as is used in other •counties in this 
your Majesty’s kingdom ; and the eleiition of the, said bur-^ 
gesses for thg eity of Durham, to be made from time t« 
time, by the tnajor pa ’t of the mayor, aldermen, and free- 
men cirf the said^city of Duidiam, which froni«time to time" 
shall be pres At at such elections.” This Statute does not, 
lil^ the Chester Actf allege that any speciQc evil had arisen 
from thb previous want of representatives; but \p recog- 
nizes, •as* a general principle of the English constitution, 
that the imprests of every unrepresented district arc in 
danger of bT'ing overlooked ‘or sacrificed, and that the in- 
hal)itants of such districts are therefore interested to have 
knights an!i burgesses in Parliament, “ of then* own elcfition, 
to represent the condition of their country.” 

The iirinciple is, in effect, as applicable to towns as to 
counties. The town ivf Newcastle had then as evident an 
interest in the welfare of tlie county yjf Durham, as the 
county of Warwick can now have in the prosperity cf»the 
town of Birmingham ; but the i^cmbcrs for Newcastl were • 
not C(«isidered, by tiiis statute, as sufficient gimfdians of 
the prosperity of the county of Durham. Even|the knights 
\^ho were to serve for the county, were not thought to dis- 
)jense with the burgesses to serve for the city. As we have 
befot;^' observed, *the distinct interests of country and town 
were always, on such occasions, provided for by our an- 
cestors ; and a prvty^le was thereby Established, that every 
grejat community, with distinct interest, ouglit to have sepa- 
rate representatives. • « 

It is also observable, th«t the right of suffrage is not giveii 
to all the inhabitants, nor even lo all the taxable inhabit- 
ants, butkto tliGPfrceholders of the county, and freemen of 
the city, — \thtJ have •a common interest and fellow-feeling 
with the whole. As these electors were likely to partake 
the sentiments of the rest of the inhabitants, and as every 
public measure must affect both ehiJises alike, the members * 
cHosen by such^a part of the people were considere(>as vir- 
tually representing all. The cjAim* to representation is 
s^knowledged as* belonging to fil districts and commu- 
nities, to all cdilSses and interests, -m. but no& t^ .Ml men. 
Some degree of actual election was held necessary to vic- 
tual representation. The guardiaivs of the interests of 4hc 
country wci^ to be, to use the langffa^e of the preamble. 
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‘‘of their own election;* thoupfh it evidently appears from 
^he enactments, that these words imported only an election 
by a considerable portion of them. It is also to be obs^^ed, 
Mihat therejs no trace«in this Act of a care to proportion the 
Runiber of the new representatives to the poj^ulation of the 
^ district, thoujfh a very ^ross deviatioi. on either side would 
probably have been avoided. # ^ * 

.When we speak of principles on this subject, we aje" not 
to be understood as ascribing to them tfie cbarui’ter of rit^es 
of law, jor of axioms of science, 'i’hey were msixims of 
constitutional policy, to whirdi there is a visible, though not 
a uniform, reference in the acts of our forefathers. They 
were more or less rcffardefl, according to the dharacter of 
those who directed th(» public councils : the wisest and most 
geuei^ms men made the nearest ap])rou(‘hes icf their ob- 
servance. But in the application of these, as well as of all 
other political maxims, it was often necessary to yield to 
circumstances, — to watch for oppontunities, — to consult 
the temper of the people, the iondition of the country, and 
the dispositions of powerful leaders. It is from want of due 
'regard to considerations li^e these, that the theory of the 
Enijliah rqirescntation has, of la^e yeaif5, been disfigULed by 
various and^ opposite kinds of reasoners. Some refuse to 
acknowledge any prineiiilcs on this subject, but those most 
general considerations of expediency ami abstract justice, 
which are applicable to all governments, and to every ^situ- 
ation of mankind. But these remote principles shed too 
faint a light to guide on our path’^»nd can seldom be 
directly applied with any advantage to Imman ' alTairs. 
Others represent the whom^constitiition^ as contained in the 
Written laws ; and treat every prilL'ciple as vague or vision- 
ary, which is not sanctioned by some Iqgal authority. A 
third class, considering (rightly) the representation ets origi- 
natim; only in usage, and inres<«an|]y thohgfl insensibly 
altered in the course of t^e, erroneously infer, that it is 
altogether a matter of coar.‘-c and confused practice, inca- 
pable of being re<luccd ,to any theory. The truth is, how- 
ever, that out of the best parts of that ^practice have 
gradually arisen a body ot^maxims, which guide our judg- 
nmnt in each particular case ; and which, ^hough beyoncij | 
the lettef Ihe law, are better defined, aifU more near the 


ocarse of business, than genei^l notions of expediency or 
jiis^ce. Often disregan^ed, and never rigorously adhered 
VO, they have no siy)|mrt but a general couvictibu, growing 
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with experience, of their fitness and value. The mere' 
speci^ator disdains them as beggarly details : the mer^ 
lawyer asks for the statute or case on which they rest ; tne 
mere practical politician scorns thcm#as airy visions. Butf 
these interme^liatc maxims constitute the principles of the 
British constRution, aS distinguished, on the one hand, from 
abstract noti(ms«of government, and, on the oilier, from the* 

{ irovi^ons of Taw, or the course of practice. “ Civil kiiojv- 
e^ge,” says Lord Saconf “is of all othei*s the moat im- 
mersed jii matter, and the hardliest reduced to fixioms.” 
PolitiCsiJ therefore, if they should ever be reduced to a 
science, wifl require the greatest number of intermediate 
laws, to connect its most general principles with the variety 
and intricacy of the public concerns. But in every branch 
of knowledge, we are told by the same great Master (M)vum 
Organum), “that while generalities are barren, and the 
multiplicity of single facts present nothing but confusion, 
the middle principles alone are solid, orderly, and fruitful.’* 
The nature of virtual repiifesentatio% may be illustrated 
by the original controversy between Great Britain •and 
America. The Americans alleged, perhaps untrul;, tliat* 
being 'hnrepresented^hey c^uld not legally be tajied. •They 
^dded, with truth, that being unrepres‘ented, thjy ought not 
constitutionally to be taxed. But they defended this true 
position, on a grj^iind untenable in argument. They sought 
for Ike constitution in the works of abstract reasoners, in- 
stead of searching for it in its own ancient and uniform 
practice. They ymsfiS told, that virthal, not actual, repre- 
sentatidn, wat^the principle of the constitution; and that 
they were as much yirtually rep?esentcd as the majority of 
the pc^ople of England, "fn answer to this, they denied thift 
virtual representation was a constitutional principle, instead 
of denykig tlu^fact, that they were virtually represented. 
Had they efiosen the* I alter gi'ound, their case would have 
been unanswerable. The unrepresented part of .England 
could not be taxed, wiihout taxing the represented: the 
l^ws affected alike the members who passed them, their* 
constituents, ayd the rest of the oeople. On the contrary, 
separate laws might be, and wenymaAe for America: sepa- 
0a.te taxes be, and were, mid on her. The case of 

that country, tUerefore, was the vA*y rever«e*t)f virttml 
representation. Instead of* identity, there was a contra- 
riety of apparent interest. The Euglish landholder was to 
be relieveu by an American revenuf. .The prosperity of 
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the English manufacturer was supposed to depend oh a 
monopoly of the American market. Such a system of 
governing o great nation was repugnant to the principles of 
constitution whiche had soleiiiiily proiiounce<l, that tho 
jVeoplc of the small territories of Chester and purham could 
^ not be virtually repi esented without^ some share of actual 
representation. — KtUnhnrgh Review^ vol. xrxjyv. p. 4?7. 


The prlneij)le of short Parliaments was solemnty declared 
at tho Ki'volu^ion. On tiie 29th of Jannary 1689, seven 
ilays Vfter the Convention was assembled, the* following 
resolution was adopted by the House of Commons : — 
“ That a Committee be appoint ed to bring in general heads 
of such things as are absolutely necewary to be considered, 
for the better securi'ig our Kf'ligioii, Laws, and Liberties.” 
Of this Committee Air. Somers was one. On tlm 2nd of 
‘'February, Sir G(‘orge Tnjby, from the Committee thus 
appoiMted,oreported the general headif- on which thty had 
agreed. Tlje 11th article of these general heads was a^s 
follows'^ — “That the t»Hj long continuance of the same 
Parliament be prevented.” On the 4th of February it. was 
ordered, “That it bo referred to the Committee to drstiii- 
guish such general heads as are iiitrodiiCtivc of new laws, 
from those that are deiharatory of anefc^f rights.” On the 
Ttli of the same month, the Committee niadi^ their '.Second 
liepttrt ; and, after going* through the declariitt>ry j)art, 
’^liieh constitutes the Bill of lliglits as it now stands, j)ro- 
posed the fdlowing, among other clauses, ^elating to tlie in- 
troduction of new laws: — “And towards?' the nftiking a 
more firm and perfect s«*ttloiiient (fi’ tho said Religion, 
Laws, and Liberties, and 1’^ remedying several defects ami 
inconveniences, it is jiroposcu and advised by [blank left 
'for ‘Lords'] and Commons, that there be provision, by neyr 
laws, mhdo in smdi mannm-, .and with such ligiitations, as by 
the wisdom and justice w Parliament shall be considered 
and ordained in the particiilars ; and in particular, and t«j 
tlm purpc«Sl\sit following, viz. for preventing the too long 
ccatinuaiice of the sune l^arliament.” The articles which 
’'eqnired new laws beiiigithiis distinguished, it was resolved 
on the following diy\',Vn the motion of Air. Sohiers, “that 
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it be an instruction to the said Committee, to connect, to* 
the vote of the Lords, such poi't of the heads passed th^ 
Ilftnte yesterday as are dechiratory of ancient rights ; lea\ ing 
out such* parts as are introductory, of new ly,ws.” Th-n 
declaratory articles were iaccordingly formed into the De- 
claration of Mights ; and in that state were, by both Houses, 
I)res(mted to l4e Prince and Princess of Oaangc, and ac * 
cc[ftcd by ttieiii, with the crown of England. But the ' 
articles introdiictiv^of nesv laws, though necessarily omitted 
in a Dtjclaration of Itights, had been ado])ted without a 
division* by tin; House of Commons ; who thus, at the very 
moment oPtlie devolution, determined, “that a firm and 
perfect seftlement of the lleligion, Laws, and Liberties,” 
required jjrovision by a new law, “ for preventing the too 
long continuance of the same Parliament.” * * 

But though the principle of short Parliaments was thus 
solemnly recognized at the Kevoliition, the time of intro- 
ducing the new law, ♦Jic means by which its object was to 
be attained, and the precise <erm to be^fixed for their dura- 
tion, were rcserve<l I'or subse(|uent deliberation. At'vfnpts 
were made to give eiiect to the^prineiple in 1(592 ai ' 1093 ,^ 
by a rflViennial Bil4 In ^he former year, it parsed both * 
Houses, but did not receive the Hoyal Assent :in the latter, 
ft was rejected by the* House ol* Commons. In 1 ( 594 , after 
Sir John Somers was raised to the ollice of l-iord Keeper, 
the triennial Bill passed into a law.* It was not conilned, 
like the bills under the same title, in the reigns of Charles!, 
and Charles II. with which it*is too fre([uently con- 
fojinde*!), to ^u’ovisions for securing the frequent sitting of 
Parliament: it for the first tiiwP limited its duratioji. » Till 
the passing of this fiill, Ihirliamcnt, unless dissolved by the 
King, might h^i^ally have continued till the demise of the 
Crown, •— its oitly natural and necessary termination. 

The Preahrtlle is deserving of serious consideration : — 

“ Whereas, by the ancient law}^ and statutes of this king- 
dom, frequent Parliaments ought to be held ; and whereas 
frequent and new Parliaments tend yery nmcli to the happy* 
union and *gcod agreement of the King and People*” The 
Act then proceeds, in the first ^ctidii, to provide for the , 
^'cquent holtling of ParliaiiicntJ^ according to the former 
laws ; and in tiif second and thirdysections, ly wi^ctmeifta 
which were before unkuowittoour laws, to direct, that thoio 

* 6W, &M.c*2r 
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shall h^anew Parliament every three •years^ and that no Par- 
liament shall have continuance longer than three yet^s ae 
the farthest Ilcjre, as at the time of the Declaraticyi'ol 
Rights, the„hf'lding of «i^arliaments is carefully distinguished 
fivnn their election, 'fhe two parts of the Pr/^aiiible refer 
separately to each of these objects : the frequetot holding ol 
Parliaments it, declared to be conforniablos tp the aircient 
la\ys ; but the frecpient election of Parliainent is consijlered 
only as a measure highly expedient on account of its tef- 
dency to » preserve harmony between the Government and 
the People. ' * * ' 

The principle of the Triennial Act, therefore, ‘seems to be 
of as high constitutional authority as if it had been itiserted 
in the Pill of Rights itself, from which it was separated only 
that A mifrht ue afterwartls carried into effect ‘in a more 
convenient manner. The particular term of three years is 
an arrangement of expediency, to which it would be folly 
to ascribe any great importance. This Act continued in 
force only for twenty, years, its opponents have often ex- 
patiated on the corruption and disorder in elections, and 
/the instability in the natipnal councils which prevailed 
during' thai period : but the couptry wf.s then so mudh dis- 
turbed by the w(>akness of a new government, and the agi- 
tation Of' a (lisjmted succession, that it is impossible to as- 
certain whether more frequent elections had any share in 
augmenting the disorder. At the accession of Georjj’e I, 
the duration of Parliament was extended to seven years, by 
* the famous statute caVlcd the * Septdlia^al Act,’ 1 Geo. 1. 
st. 2. c. 38. the preamble of which asserts, th;V^^ the last pr^o- 
vision of the Triennial Act, “ if it should continue, may 
probably at this juncture, when a festlcss and Popish faction 
are designing and endeavouring to re^ew the rebellion 
within this kingdom, and an invasion fronf abroad, be de- 
structive to the peace and security «of the ** government.” 
This allegation is now asciirtained to have been perfectly 
true. There is the most cou.^dete historical evidence that 
*all the Tories of the kingdom were then engageij in a con- 
spiracy *10 effect a counter-revolution, — to, wrest from the. 
people all the securities wVich they had obtained for liberty, 
to brand them as rebels, and to stigma^se their rulerft 
a^^^u^p*efi^ and to *re- establish the principles of slavery, 
b 5 ' the restoration of a fa^.iily,* whose claim to power was 
founded on their pretcaded authority. It is* beyond all 
ioubt, tkat a geiie^alMcctiou at that period wodld have en- 
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dangered all these objects. In these circumstances the 
Septennial Act was passed, because it was necessary lo 
sefti^c liberty. But it was undoubtedly tHhc of the highest 
exertions of the legislative authorit|r. It was a deviatioft 
from the course of the constitution too extensive in fts 
cdects, and too dangwous in its example, to be warranted 
by rssotives of ^political expediency : it could be justified 
only hy the Siecesaity of preserving liberty. The llevcJu- * 
ti^n itself was a br|!ach of the laws ; and it was as great a 
deviatidti from the principles of monarchy, the Septennial 
Act eoJld be from tlie constitution of the House of Com- 
mons : — afid the latter can only be justified by the same 
ground of becessity, with that glorious lie volution oCwhich 
it probably contributed to preserve — wopld to, G^d we 
could say*lo perpetuate — the inestimable blessings. 

It has been said by some, that as the danger was tempo- 
rary, the law ought to have been passed only for a time, and 
that it should have »been delayed till the approach of a 
general election should asce.*tain, whe^ier a change in the 
temper of the people had not rendered it unnecessiirv. •But 
it was necessary, at the instar^.^ to confound the Lupes, of, 
conjtpJratdrs, who wfre thei^ supported and animated hf the 
prospect of a general election : and if any yx^rjpd had been 
fixed for its duration, it might have weakened its efihets, as 
a declaration of the determined resolution of Parliament to 
stapijl or fall witB the Kevolulion. 

It is now certaib, that the conspiracy of the Tories against 
the House of Hafl^v'Cr, continued till the lost years of the 
reign cjf Geo^e 11. The Whms, who had jireserved the 
fruits of the Revolution, and upheld the tottering throhe of 
the Hanoverian Family dliring half a century, were, in thib 
state of tilings, lyiwilling to rcpi!al a law, for which the 
reasons kad not^entircly ceased. The hostility of the Tories 
to the Prote’sflTnt suc«ession was not extinguished, till the 
appearance of their leaders at lly court of King George III. 
proclaimed to the world their hope, that Jacobite principles^ 
might re-i\8cciid tlie throne of England with a monarch of' 
tSe House of iy*unswick. . # • T 

The effects of the Septennial A/t on the constitution were • 
iptatcrially altered in the late reign, by an innovation in ^e 
exercise of llie jircrogative of dissAiItion. ThiS^mportant 
prerogative is the buckler of* the^monarchy : it is intended 
for great eincrgencies, when its exercise may be the mily 
means of averting immediate danger Trop the throne ^ it is . 
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'strictly a defensive right. As no necessity arose, under the 
two first Georges, for its defensive exercise, it lay, during 
that period, iil a iitate of almost total inactivity. Onl J (Aie 
Varli’amenti, under the^e two Princes, was dissolved till its 
a«:venth year. The same inotrensive maxims were pursued 
during the early part of the reign oft George jll. In the 
year 1784, tho power of dissolution, hithorj[o reservufl for 
th§ defence of the monarchy, was, for the filst time, 6ni- 
ployed to support the power of «an A^1 ministration. ' T|ie 
majority/)! the House of Commons had, in 1782, dr>/en one 
Administration from office, and compelled another fo >etirc. 
Its right to interpose, with decisive weight, in the clioice of 
ininislers, as well as the adoption of nii*asiires, ‘seemed by 
these vigorous exertions to be finally esta))li8hed. George ll. 
had, ilidehd, ofthn been compelled to receive ministers whom 
he hated : but his successor, more tenacious ol‘ his preroga- 
tive, and more indexible in his resentment, did not so easily 
brook. the subjection to which lie thought himself about to 
be reduced. When^tho latter^vin 1784, .ngain saw his Minis- 
ters ^thniatened with expulsion by a uiajority of tlie House 
’"of Commons, he found a yrime Minisicr who, trusting to 
hiif £>:*^ulaiity, ventured to mal^p coim-ion cause witii him, 
and to brave that Parliamentary disapprobation to which 
the prudence or principle of both his j)rede(‘essors had in- 
duced them to yield. !Not content with this great victory, 
lie proceeded, by a dissolution of ParliamcAt, to indict fc'juch 
an exemplary punishment on the majority, as might deter 
all future ones from following their drfhgjirous example. 

The 'ministers of ISOG gave some coiiiiti^nance do IVJr. 
Pitt*6 precedent, by a ver/ reprehensible dissolution : and 
ki 1807, its full conseipiences wtiic uiffohled. The House 
of Commons was then openly threatened with a dissolution, 
if a majority should vote against Ministers and iv pursu- 
ance of this threat, the Parliament vwis act&<dly dissolved. 
From thcat moment, the n^w prerogative of penal dissolu- 
tion was added to all the oth. • means of ministerial indu- 
ence. ^ 

Of rtll the silent revolutions which have ‘ materially 
changed the English |Vov<k'nmeiit, without afiy alteration in 
the letter of the law, theA' is, perhaps, none more fatal figi 
tftd con^krj^on thari^^fi^ power thus inftoduced by Mr.* 
IStt, and strengthed by h% foljowers. And it is the more 
dai^gcrous, because it i|. hardly capable of being eounter- 
iicted by, direct laws.^ The prerogative of disso^alloD, being 
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a means of defence on sudden emergencies, is scarcely to be’ 
limited by law. There is, however, an indirect, but eftectu;jl 
mofjfi of meeting its abuse : — by shortening the duration of 
Parliaments, tlie punishment of diss^ution will Jje divested 
of its terrors. While its defensive power will be unimpsirefi, 
its efficacy, a mean# of initueiice, will be nearly destroyed. 
Tlie j^tteinpt to re<luee Psydiament to a greater degree of 
dependence, ill thus be defeated ; due reparation be ^i^de 
ta th5 constitution -.and l^iture ministers taught, by a ireful 
exampki of just retaliation, that the crown is not jikely to 
be fiHJd^ the gainer, in struggles to convert a necessary 
prerogative into a means of unconstitutional influence. — 
Ibid. p. 41)^. 
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part tukcii by hei in the case of Sir 
Ttionias Moic. 48'<. • 

Tloliiigbroke, work of, iii. G8. n. 
Holhar in I'eru, iii. 4li:i. 

Itombay, KuiO|ienn lorce at, til. 305. 
Ihnirepos, poluyof, ii. hO — H2 
J’loroiig^, li.iiichist) 111,^.530; on 
reform ol,.'j30. 53.1; powtrof Crowft 
to create new, 5.11, if.) ; Iraud.ite., 
•in cleelioiiH lor, .537; eoipoiale 
rights of, .'14 1 ; nrgiiinent lor tionii- 
nation, 54 1 , aryument for retiuning 
coiiupf, 510 • 

]lo<.sA>t, (oiili.'St between him and 
kenehiii. i. I'S, jip; tln^i controvert) 
eoriccnilijg the duotiinn# ot the 
MlstlCs, ItXi, splllt li^lll 11. 
il'^i'llc, lltciiioiis ^ M<ii(iUis lie. 111 . 

llrotiwardine, Thomas, ai|;libishop ol { 
('.lateriuiry. i. 41 • 

llragaiiK.i, llou-tj ol, ii. 4.‘’.7, on J:*or- ' 
tiigii(.*se thiinie, j^i I'd. 

Tiagg, AlMiriicy, ( »Tiited, II. 2.5. n 
Hrannnic.il plnkMVifniers, il^', i. H». 
Kiaiul, Hon.'J’, ong.iiiie law -,in.3tiS. 
Jlr.tiKienbiiig, t'rcdi ink \N liliani ol, 

I. .5(53. 

Kraiidon, Lord, rase of, ii. 40. 

IJMiult, muiistei ut Cli.irle.. VII , ii. 
*Jl>4i an intidil, 3(10, iiiipiisoned, 
400. bclieadt d 4<|| . 

Bra7.ll, a separate kingdom, ii. 421: in- 
# dependenci' td', 422 See Leilro, Don. 
^reita, the piMce 5.53; deilaia 

lion of Charfes IK from, il. 1C2. 
Bret.igiie, contest in, ul. It*. , 

Brez6, Marquis do, ni.istiT of cer(?> 
in.iiiies, hi. 2(k 

VOL. 111.# r 


Bridgewater, cruelties at, 11. 14. 
Bridgman, Mr Orlando, Great Seal, 
li. lt)4. n. 

Bnentie, M. de, violence of, iii. 14, , 

Brissot, character ol, iii. 25G. 

Bristol, .leil'im'S at. ii‘ 30. 

Brown, Thomas, mstices of hii 
early life, i 232 ; hi.s characUr -‘ind s 
manners, 2.34; his style, 23.5, 23G; 
his poidiy, 237 ; observations upi>n 
Ins pliilosophical ystein, 238; ins 
theory of tlie social affections, 241 ; 
liii theory of coiixcionee, 243. ^ 

Bruce. See Diinkeld, Bishop. 

Biiitiis, Marcus, act of, in. 273. 
Brutiises and brutes of Friyich Re- 
public, ill. 2GG. ' 

Buchanan, char.uter of, iii. 140. 
Buenos .\)rcs, indcin'iidcncc of, lii. 

4 ‘7 ; .•leconiit of, 4ii3. 

Buflit-r, character of ins philosophical 
urriiigs, I. 113; hxs ethical doctrine 
stated, >/j • 

Dniir.in. .Tohn, .account and suflerings 
ot,*ii. 170, 180. 

Bmke, ITon. Jviw:ird, his opinions as 
to a tn].\t!d govcinment, i. .370; his- 
(or) by, n. 412; opinions of, :>!. 3; 

*• Beflcciious ” on Jivnch leiolu- 
tioniits, vitiiiicratioi'S on En- 
glish revtiliitions, G; arian.cnent 
of Ins Kcflecrions,"’ 7; ‘pnti- 
*on of Ills work. S ; on llie I'reucn^ 
soldiei), 27 , opinion (.|•States^rte- 
neral, *32 ; on •.polianou ol the 
Ciiiiieh. 42 , on reprt-entatives in 
NalMiial .\s>»emhly, (i2. Ob^; and 
I'leiuh clergy, 1)0 , on trench 11- 
n.iiice 73; on ^lonastic Uistitu- 
tlojiN, 7‘«, and I lie Ba-tile, H.5; on 
Kii-ndi Mooliition cxecsses, 87. n., 
I'U, (>l•lMrh.ul^m ol National As- 
MMuhlc, if I . and fight'i ot man. 05. 
lt)8: lailac) oi his logic, lJU. Ill ; 
l#i<iicii or.ich's ol, !.)!(»; inunicinal 
army of 13U ; and rovolutinn sone- 
lie.,' pei ; oil I’liglish monarchy, 9 
131; di'.simni.ttlon of.i3.5 ; former 
rpiiiioii'ol ].’^3, nidi raiikliii,«1.54. 

7* ; onliberl). l(*t); ed\ice to, 170; 
on the iTcnch w.ir, 184, on Anie- 
nc.i and II eland. 31G; anecdote by, 
on criMiing capital telunies,371, Ins 
sj^ecii al Bristol, 527. 

Bill net, Bislioj), exlr.icts from his 
“lli«;tyiy ol tlie Heform.itioii,” 

1 44^; yood iidorination ot,^ G2. M.; 
Ielt0, oL wainiiig by, 103; threat 
.igainst,*tk histi.ict huiiit, ill. 134^. 
Biiiji t, 'I'iiomas, master of C.harter 
IlbiiHij. II. 140. • 

BuMi^^senesR of, IL * w 
Buie, po'ici oi Loni,n. 400. 

Jiui^T, BHshop, n iticc of his 
lug) •ui^leligioii to the roiirse^if 
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Mature,” i. 116; hl8 lermons, 117 ; 
his pliilosophy, 118; ohservatinn 
on the defects of his system, 121 ; 
I his notion roricernlng Conscience 
and Will. 122, 12% 

Bynkershoek, Vresideqt, notice of, 
iii.411. „ 


C. 

e 

Cabinet Council, when instituted, 
oli. 5. 

Csesar, Julius, his unexamnled 
ascendanev over tliu RQiu<in urlsto- 
cracy. h 3^* 

Caleb Williams, ii‘ 489, 490. 

Caloniio. M. de, an exued rohlier, 
ill. 7. J4; character of his work, 
14. and propositions to nota- 
bles, 14; fli};ht oi, It; opinion 
of M. Neckiir. on French ua- 
tloVial property, 74. 

Calvin. I. 4U. 

Cameronian. AVe Henwiek. 

Camphell’s, the, to U« exterminated, 

ii. no. 

Camus, M., a Jansenist, iii. 71 . 

Canada, petition of i.a\\er, lii. 479a 
4^0; policy of Kurland towaidn. 
4h0; import mop ol. IM); griei- 
ances of, 4M3 4Xfi. 4i)9 ; House of 
'‘'.,;^8Pinl)lvin, 4K0. 4 h 9; i''llgll^h 'Sn, 
sift: appeal in beiialt of, 4?'!l; Pa- 
pists in Up)»er, 4''0 ; on union ol 
Upper and f.owur, 491. 

CmidoTle, M. do, character of, iii. 

1-7. 

Canning, lion. ^Jeorge, family and 
cliarai-ter of, ii. 4'iO , manners ol, j 
4-i7, generosity of, 4r)H ; as a speaker. I 
4.VJ— 402 j as a writer, Cn3 401 . 
on slaveiy, in IH7 ; ^plrlt ol iiis 
governnient. 4.37. «. 

Capital puniehmenls. See Fuiicli- 

• (' ipito, his cliaracter of tlic Stoics, i. 

Caramau, M., govern«»r of Provence, 

iii. IH. 

Cai ling'ord, Loi d, favoured by .Tames 
II.. ■ 

C.irm* ides, I. 28. , 

Caroline IMalilda. See Dininai , 
Queen. 

Carrier, massacre at Lyoys by, lii. 
‘.i97. • 

Cartwright, dean of Ru pn, rnndnet 

‘ U.,78 ; made hisiio| ol ('nrstei,| 

' Til^ 4 *siriiiikurd and liar, 2341 it‘-| 
I ';«frUl^'^y populace, 306. ^ 

ierre' iler dr',^y till 
Duke of i\Iajitua, 1 . 7. 

isanova, anecdote of, i. 4f)8. f. 

^'aslleniaine, Farl, .i)i.b 4.»4 lot, ii. 


HO ; his incapacity, 82, 83 ; on per 
seciitlons, ld2; in privy council, 
228. 

Catharine, Queen, i. 442. . 

Catharine, Czarina, and Polap^ ii. 
343; policy of, 349 ; “ that woman,” 
353; her lovers. 343. 358; her share 
in partition of Poland, 367. 

Cato, Marcus Portiffs, i. 32 ; remarks 
of CicAro on the Atoioism of, i. 28. 
Paiicudinr, origiu ;.of the tairm, iii. 

237. n. -It rt 

Celibacy, clerical, its origin traced, i. 

4(4; its (Usadvantage. .44. n 
“ ChamhcCsk of Union,” rnstitution 
of, by Louis, i .'*66. ,, 

Chancellor, origin of the^*diflce, i. 
4.55; growing importance of, in 
France, and in Kngbnd, 4.50 ; prn- 
gre.ssive increase of flie business in 
his ‘court from the time of Sir 
Thomas More, 4.58. 

Chutitas, Its signiOcntioi'i as employed 
by the ancient divines, i. 287. 

( harles 1. and Papists, iii. H9 ; po- 
. luvol, 89. 

Charles II., uncertainty as to the 
preei.s^ period of iiis conversion to 
Citholicism, i. 528; his political 
intrigues with T.oiiis XIV., 552. 
574 ; ills deal li, 577 ; his fViends and 
ministers, ii. 9; his docluratioii 
from Hmla, 101—107. f 
Obiarlc.s of Denmark, physician 
of, II. 393 , hcetiR in his hed-eham- 
ber,3n‘», 400; parade of, 401 ; beateh 
by llrandt, 404 ; incupiicity and 
death of, 114. 

Chatlcs Xll. Mefeats Hu-s^'ins, ii. 
.341 

I’liarlton, Si/ Job, and Test Act, ii. 
(i3. « 

Charter lloifkv, James II. attacks, ii. 

148 . _ • , 

Chatham, Tmrd. Nec Pit% Mr. 
rhauniont, treaty of, in. 3.11. 
('i%:uveiin, Mr., French ambaswidor, 

• ill. 171. 

Chillier, ode ascribed to, iii 2’'h. 

209. • c 

Chihl-m^irder IriSwJJfti, iii. 300. n. * 
Chill, sta'te ot, in. 403. 

China, insulation ol, iii. 107. 

('hnalry, age of, in. 92; use of, 
93 ; and literal lur. 94. 

I Choi^tcul, Due de, policy of, iii. 4'l. 

440. *’ • 

I Chri«lie, Mr., on|FrCiich Revolution, 
II. 97. n. 

ChrxMppiis. i 28. • 

Church of Rnglj|Hi'<4 attacked by Jam^ 
ii. 44,45; witlisfuids James, 27(1 — 
274 A’lC Fcdesiaslical. Diiriug 
jf'ieii'h Reiohiil HI. lii. 42— .5'i: 
larda, nuiumal pra|jeriy ? 4.1—45 ; 
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compenflation to. 48; power des- 
tined to perish, 50. n. See Mp. 
nastic. In clanger from Freucii 
liewlutlon, 170. 

ClAiccliill, Lord and Lady, Protest- 
ams, i1. 89. 

Cicero, i. 6 ; his remarks on the 
stoicism of Cato, 28 ; liis descrip. 
tioii of “ *' applicable to 

Sir Tiicimas More, 41.5. * 

Clarei^oii, Earl, |mrt taken by him 
in tiie cifce #1' ^lishop Gaudc‘ir& 
rIaiiQ to thc^ authorship of KiKur 
i.5l4. 518— .523; his^otal 
^ilence^HS to this bocj^in his his- 
tory, .5*^ ; inference to be deduced 
frorl^itT S2G ; liis “Short View of 
the State ^f Ireland,*’ 541 ; his 
daughter, u. 125, ». 

Clareiidon, Earl, son of. Sre Ko- 
chester. luierccdes lor Mrs. Lisle, 
II 24 ; lonl lieutcMiaiit of Irel.'uid, 
103; rh.tfacter of. 124. 1.31. 135. 
and Mr. Somers, iii. 145; llistorj 
h>, 243. 

('larges, Sir T., offended, ii. 44. 

Claike, Dr. Samuel, remarks on hi^ 
work, “ O'l tlie Bc*ing 4iul Attiu 
butes of God,” 1 . 81 ; summary 
his moral doctrine, 82. 

CIcanthes, nnc'cdote of, i. 28. 

Clergy unfit for free go\ernmcnt, 
lii. jUi ; iMiralieau on Jhe. I t n. ; 
chaiMCt,er oi the. 49, IMvui IluiJie's 
opniiuu of the, GH. 

'Clermont-'r**nn<Trc, iVl. de, secedes 
to ('oiiimoiis, ill. 2(i. 

ricvelaiid. Duchess, ii. 80. 

('Iillbni, Sir T., II Ub4. 

C'li#lon,*Mr. I'yiics, speech by, iii. 
.53,5. n. • 

Cluols, Anacharsis, republic of, iii 
178. ^ 

Coimbrti, revolt at, iii. 513. 

Coke, Sir EdWftrd, on retition ol 
Rights, 11 . fifi. 

Cok;ridge, Mr , Reply to ol#‘tv:i* 
turns ill Ills “ Riograpiiia Litcraria,’ 
1. 310, • » 

Cohgny,tf^ouisc cir. i •'>‘10. 

■Cullard, M. •Esifl^r, notices of iii^ 
works, i. 217, aiul w. ; cmects ol in'- 
writings in resu»rmg speculatne 
fihihisiiphy in I''r.mcc, 21H. 

Collins’s tr.ici on Liheriy, in. GS. w. 

Colonial possessions, value ol. iii.l_'7. 

Tjolimibi.i, tndcpeiidciice of, in. 4.57; 
.aciuimi ot republic ol. •IG3. 

Chili'inbiis, as a poetical subject, i:. 

Conmiercp and^ivalry, iii. 92; ef- 
fects ol war oii^oO ; value of, 47.1. 

Commercial intere-t. Srr L:iiKied 

Commons, tlie, their growing sireAgth 


in the time of Sir Thomas More, 

i. 439; French. See States Gene- 

ral. Constituents of English House 
of, iii. 1.57; Irish Hoiiso of, 2ij;^ 
House of, pni^^erof, 317; right of, 
to counsel the Crown, 318 ; rise and 
progre|s of, 357 , early history of,* 
50— G2. , 0 

Community of goods. Sir Thomas 
More’s objections to, i. 421. 

Compass, inventumgif, i. ,37. * 

Compton, Inshop of London, account 
of, n .50 ; removed from jirivy cni^- 
cii, G1 ; acts conscientiously against 
James Il.,7>5. 273; suspended, 75, 
76 80 ; and Charter lloui^, 148. See 
Ri'hops. • 

('oiidiilie, notice of his philosophi- 
cal woiks «aud doctrines, i. 101, 
and n. 

Conduct, rules of. See Rules of Con. 
duct. 

Coiilcn*nci* to convert Earl lAiches- 
ter, II. lOG, 107. , 

Coiigieg.itionalists, account of the, 

ii. 1H.3. 

(^oniiuerorb. policy of, lii .3.')5. 

<^m(|ijc*.t, iiglit ol. in. 312. 

Coiibciencivaiid V\ ill, examination of, 
ii. 122. ^ 

Conscience considered as t>>'> seat of 

1 >crcep!ion ot i iglit and wrong, i. 273^ 
ts province dclincd, in coiurjujii^ 
tiiiciion Irom that of life unde/iStrind- 
ing, ; outline of the theory of, 
on th«‘ li^pothesis tai association,” 
2.54. 207; ai-t lor 1. burly offli. 101 — 
IG7. 2GI, 20.5. 

Coiiscripiions of J^.ipDlcon, iii 21)0. • 
Coiist.int, M. iTciij.innii, character 
and painplilcts ol, in 198. 

“ ('oi)i^iution Ol a State,” definition 
of, I. 380. 

('oiisMtoiioii of Engl.infi, i. 381. 
I^mstitiitioii, Fie>ch and Kimlisli, 
ill. 117. See (;ovcrn ^ 

Consul, power ot a cointnei cial, 

Conway. I.oid, ignor.ince of, ii 7. 
Cooke, M.i’., Jolni, cuniiiutted to 
Tower, n. 47. 

('lonieilli', fi-rvoiir of, iii. 11. 
tMiiii'i'.h, Ml . c.isc of, ii. 34. 

Arnwalhs, Marquis, ch.aracter of, d. 
4lfi — 149. w. ; in American war, 
417: in India, 418 , in Ireland, 450 ;• 
reappointed to India, 4.>k; death ol, 
#- 

Coiitni, Rev. J., indcpriidcnt, ii. 


^ 84 . it. 

tffi 


"iiun^il, cabinet :md privv. li. 5. ^ 
courts. thmr*#n"nrlanr# in 
l^gland 111 tiie*rcigii of Henry 
^VIU, 1.411. • 

.U* ‘ 
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Cniisin, notice rf his '* Gouts de PhU ant iliFCorcries in science and go- 
losophie,” i. 39. • verniiirnt, i. 36. 

j Covpiiaiiters, misapplication of the Dartmouth. Lord, true to the church, 
f term, ill. 7. w. li. 91. *219; friend of Kuchester, 

Cowley, uiimerited« neglect of, KH. • 

3i9 ; discourse' on Cromivell by, ill. Diuiphind, proceedings of 'states of, 
• 243. • ^ ill. I a 

Cranmar. his sentence annulling the D»*}ith, punishment ofi inflicted on 
marriage of Henry with Catherine Paguii>, by a law A Coiistantius,i. 
oi Arr.igon, i. 473. 35. m. ^Stc Pimisinneiit. 

* Crew, llish(ipof^)urhani, nguiiKst the Debt, NatiimaJ. 

Church. 11 . 77; after the llevulu- Declaration fo’’ touf'denve, by JtKnes 
dion, 87 ; papiMt vi>.it, < 0 n. II., li. 161 — 167. «, 

Crime, causes of, iii.:)fi7, cause of De ^Foe, Daniel, in Monmouth's 
increase of, .367 ; ellbcts of war on, aiiny, ii.A^'. t. ' 

37.3. . Delamerc, Lord, trial of, iL40.^ 

Criminal Jaw, the,* 1. 3P7 ; code of Demerar.i, risiim ot ‘■l.ive.s nlfrfl. 387, 
nations, iii. 101. Law— sec Lawr, ft.; VVhitc.s kill* d iu,«;'02 ; hvuU nee 
Puiii.«hment. of .•.laves on, 306 ; oii^'iii of, 416. 

Cromarty, Lord. Mackenzie, Sir Democracies, nature ot, iii. 113; mi- 
George. litary, 1‘29; proprietors against, 

Ooinwcll, in Ireland, ii. I ‘29 ; govern- *2‘22. 
meiR of, IHl ; ann death of Charles 


1., lii. 196; reform o', 643; Cow- 
ley’s discourse on, 213; ami Lil- 
burne, 279 ; recognised by Euro- 
pean |>owcr.s, 415. 

Crusades origin of the, iii. 161. 


Dciiiocr.itic ascendancy, iC. 223. 

1)< losthcnes, his war policy com- 
pared witli that of IMiocioii, i. 5.^0. 
Denmark, Queen, chaiaiter of, ii. 
394, 305. Sec Charles VIl., >tnipn- 
see. Ill*, coiineMoti wi;h SiriiPii.see, 


Cudwoith, Dr., one ol the ofiponcnts c 401; account and death of, 40.5, 
of Jhe sjstem of phllosophv pub- 406. 


ijL- ,, - , - 

lisned hi llul)1>r.s ; ohseri.Uioiis on 
III® clmracter ami writings, i. 7.5 

CiiTIWt, I)r.,^ifs letter to Dr. Hunter 
on the illmss ol Mr. Hume, i. 
304. c 

Cunihcrrand, Dr llichnrd, bishop 
of PeltTboroiigh, rdiiarki on Ins 
« wtirks III answe|| to the philo.<.n- 
phical writings tl liuhhcs, ’ 

7 . 1 . 

Cuvier, M., cliai.acter of, iii. J87, 
CzurtuniiSki, Polish house ul, ii. 346. 


Deontology ” und<^'£iu1ctnonisin,” 
i. 31.3. 

Descartes, his doctrine of ‘pinnate 
ticas,” 1.^34, iiinl M. 

Di.sjiotism and l''reiich revolution, 
in. Ifi4 ; and Eiigli.sh clmractcr,* 
) 8 ‘ 2 . 

Dc 'J'liou, composes Edict of Nantes, 
ii 94. S' 

72. Devonshire, Lord, rem.irk bv, ilf 19 ; 
Duke, and tlfe Corsicaii!., 4t!9. 
l)e Witt, dohn. his intlncnce in the 
afl.'iirs ol Il(i4ilind, i. .548; n iirdvr 
et, 551 ; and ol Coriiplins, i51. ^ .. 

Diplfinaiic and conventional law of 
Eun»pe, i,,388. 

# I l)i.s|%iisiiig pi wer, used by James 

D’Abbcviile, Mar<]uis, ainbass.idor, | 11., n. 62— 70 ; Curate of rutney's 

11 7k. I ease, 147. • ’ 

DVAdd.-i. the Pope’s .igoiit in Lon- [ I ‘is-rntf rs. See Jbineonfoit.iists. ‘ 
don, li, 53; openly ren-ived In Don he.ster, w liolcftHu ('xeriitioiis at, 
James II,. 7*1 |‘i8; leasted l*j eoi-l ii. ‘2-> ; ( vnintess. see SKilley. 
poiation of London, 2> 0 ; ei.ily- I Doim, Andrew, dcliiers Genoa, "* 
iiess ol. 217 ; on auiintt.d ul Ci- ' 

I'oiset, Lord, verses hy, li. .*8. 

Dover, Lord, privy councillor, ii. 
78; in office, 1( 7. * ‘ 

l)ia«'oiinados.” pqFii!.hmcnt of Pro- 
tr«r.iiit«, II. K 0. 

Drewitz. ( ol., criioities of, li, .347, 1 

Druinuioiiil, Gem'iiv'i, persi elites the i 
bcoU, 11. PjO. «. 

D,r\den, on Charles II., li. 9; 
'Ibid J.iord Halilax, 9. n. ; Papist, 

9. n. • 


D. 


simps, .3f)(,. 

D’AUiiibeit, anecdote of. i. 25^. 
l).ilr\nipl^ Sir John, inactive 
against, lii, 3' 6. , | 

D.il'on, Count, Anstn.uicon)ii am'er, 
iii>»S8< u. I 

. 415. 

, ijt Jl f 

ages, the. a period ol/'nutmrt ] 
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Duncnmbe, Mr., and James II., ii. 
189. 

Dimh^ld.'Biaho]^, removed, ii. 119. 
Duni^irk, negotiations for the sale of. 
i. 

Diiras, Madame de, Protestant, ii. 



* * • • 

Ec(*.esiastira1 ri^its of kings of Eng- 
land eii. 7'2. T.*)} Courts, 73; in 
^oni]}^oli’s trial, 78 ; ami Kehow.« 
of Oxford, 158; dec.i.^fJlr, .116. 
Eclectic §hiluso|ihy, tlie, its origin, 
i. 

Economy, diaciissioii of public, iii. 

Edinburgh Review, extract from, on 
the sulijecis of “ Liberty ” and 
“ Necessity,” i. ‘295 ; .account ol 
the, li. 4 ijA. 

Education, improved state of, in the 
time of Sir Thnnuis Moiu, i. 4‘2G. 
Edwards, Dr. Jonathan, ins philoso- 
phical opinions examined, i. lit), 
remarks on Ins “ Dissci-tation on 
the Nature of True Virtue,” 111. I 
’ElKfl'N ,U \:2IAIK11, reiiitalion of 
Charles the first’s claim to the 
authorship of, i. S08--d42. Sec 
Gau^Mi, IJishop. ^ 

Elections, inode ofcorruiwing,!!. lf3. 

205, 20t* ; mode, of IVencli, in. 113. 
* 116. •21*2. 

Elective system, nature of, iii. 208 ; 
qualirications in IVeiich, 212. See 
Suffrage, Franchise. 

Eli^heth, Queen, reign of, iii. 281 ; 
assists Henry the (Tr»at, ‘282 ; cha- 
racter of, ‘ 282 ; and jiid^ication ut 
Gazettes, ‘28.1. 0 

•JKlIcnbdtough, T^rd, on trial of J. 
Peltier, iii. ‘iH.'T 

Ellwood, Thomas (Quaj^er), in pri- 
smi, li. 176. •• 

Emotion and perci'iition, their dis- 
tinction stated,!. H'i.* 

England, Vrights ^ kings of, ii. 66; 
law for C.ifMKiTC kiiigs.ol, 69 ; in 
1687, ‘235 ; compared with 1640, 2.16 ; . 
to arm agaln^t James II ,321 ; hos- 
tility of France to, 350 ; in p.arti- 
tion of Poland, 336 ; in Queen of 
. Denmark^ cise, 408, 409 ; alliance 
• with Portngal, 418. 

England, form o^government in, iii. 

250. ‘281. 287 ; ’liiry interest in, 1.13; 

I influence of French revolution on, 
168 ; in the Friw^'h war, I7'2 ; pro. 
tects French rt^igees, 213; free- 
dom of press in, *244. 250. *281. 287,; 
and continental aggrandisemeht, 
2.50 ; relatiofi of, to Europe, ‘251 ; i 
recognises Holland, 144; relation ol | 


to Portugal, 777 ; policy of, in Don 
Miguel’s usurpation, it. 16. 

English law, state of\ at the timt^ 
.Sir Thomas Itfore.commeiiced his 
lectures upon it, i. 403 ; poetry, iii. 
530; lytion. 'J'putoiiir, .5.10;* cha-* 
lacter, li. 183 ; Ieg|..lature, lii. 122 f 
militia, 130 ; statute hook, 155 , no- 
bility, opulence of, 209 ; prefer- 
ence of the, forcaiintry, 210 ijbar,* 
character of the, ‘240 ; juries, ‘con- 
sUtiition of, 249 ; commerce, hq^v 
advanced, ‘250; public spirit, 252; 
institutions, general adoption ^.of, 
491. f 

Enthiisi.*iBm, definition of, lii. 400. 

Fpie poetry, li. .516. 

Epictetus, *1 29. 

Epicurus, his theory of the orign of 
” virtue," i. 25 ; his notion of 
fnemUhip, ‘26 ;ptestiinoiiy to the 
morality of his character, ‘27 ; his 
ailvoc.tcy of humanity towards 
slaves, ‘27. w; extremes of opinion 
held by him and Xeiio on the sub- 
ject ot “ virtue,” ‘27 ; deteriovating 
influence ot his plnlosophv. 32; 
rc.istms iwsign 'd fur his steady ad- 
herence to the doctrines propoiuuled 
by him, 32. 

lenity, proper notion of, hs admi-^ 
blistered in the ICnglyih Court,^i 
Chancery, i. 46. 

l<>.!siniis, his account of the first 
marriage of Sir TIenmag More, i. 
406 ; hiB character of Sir 'niomt-is’s 
second wile, 408 ; his description of 
the routine of illore’s domestic lil'e, a 
408 ; of his eloTjiienee, 414 ; pros- 
pect of improved education and 
diffu-fl of knowledge in his time, 
426 ; diffei ence of temperament 
between him ami More, 4‘28. 

]#ror, involunury cliaracter of, i. 
•285, -286. 

Espremoiiil, M. de, seized, iii. 16. 
Estate, third, demands of tlie, iii. 
18; how composed, 63. See States 
Goiieial. 

7^>te, Mary of. Sec Queen. Prince 
R Ilia Ido of, ii. 82. 

EUiical controversy, reasons assigned 
mr its comparatively modern rise, 
i. 19, 

Ethica^ philosophy, dissertation on * 
the progress of, 1 . 1 — 314« 

Elhl:s, »Jticietit, retrospect, of, i. 19 ; 
ethics a source of contest between 
t^e schools of Epicurus and Zeno, 
r 25 scholastic, retrospect of, 3^ 
in«ricA), .54 ; fuiiiid|itfgi Tor a miwe 
just theory of, 114" the science of, 
«vcistei antecedent to revealed A- 
ligvnl 185 ; the first and i^^pst 
simiddlpart of, 371. 
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“ EiKlomoniflin ” and “ Deontology,*' 

i. 313. 

^Europe, powers of, iii. 319. 
European nations, qyigin of, ii. 3129. 
Evidence, hearsay, value of, in. 39,'} ; 
• manuscrinf, when leg.*il, 402. 
flExclusinii Bill, nature of tile, if. 44. 
Excommunication, popish, ii. 259, 
2G0. 

Executioners, dgmand for, ii. 27. 
Exeter College, James II. attacks, 
Ji. 152. 

Exhanstiyc analysis of human know- 
ledge, practicability of forming it 

i. ft j 

Experience, as mbdel or principle 
ill. 55. 


F. 


Fagel, pensionarv^secret correspon- 
deiitx* of, ii. 122.* 

Fairfax, fellow of Magdalen College, 
li. irio 

Falkeiiskiold, General, account of, 

ii. .T<4. 

Falkland, Lord, dying thoughts of, 
ii. 6. ^ 

Family Compact, the, ii.*417. 

Fanaticism, ionns of, iii. 271. 

^Farmer, Anthony, at Oxford, ii. 154, 
’s' 

FentHvs, of Oxford, expelled, ii. 159: 
collections for, 159. 

Felonies, num|>er of capita], iii. ,370. 
374 ; M. r.’s creating. 371 ; back- 
wardness of prosecutors in, .379. 
See Punishment, capital. Evasions 
by juries in, 3ft2.’ 

Fcnelon, archbishop of Cambray, 
contrast between him and ^lossiiet, 
i. 98, &c. ; their controversy, 99 ; 
certain propobitions of liis con- 
demned by Pope Innocent Xlii , 
4(A ; his submission, '102 ; purity 

* of, iii. 11. 

ferdinaiid VII , government of, iii. 
4,59. 

Ferguson, Rev. Mr., intriguer, ii. 


Fernley, Mr., executed, ii. 34. 
Feversham, Lord, character of, ii. 
14. 219 ; bribed for Mr*. Lisle, fj; 
origin of, 9G. n . ; friend of Roches- 
ter, 104. 

FieldlpgwHenry, on capital punish- 
nont, in. 377. ,1 

FlttiliGe, under French revolution, 
r2-74. . 

^I^h, sojicltor-general, oire|ded>li. 

JFIrmln, Unitarfim, if. 272, 


iFPrst principles, universal clnsep| of 

a ankind in, and endless viirv'ty in 
eir application, i. 364. f j 


First Truths, Buffler's Treatise on, 
noticed, i. 1 13. 

Fisher, bishop of Rochestec, his 
writings against the Lutirtyiftis, 
1. 443 ; neglected by ecclesiahtical 
historians, 443 • act of attainder 
^ssed apainst .d^ under Henry 

Fitteii, C;hanccllor,*^account of, ii. 

. 13S. - ' « 

Fletcher, Andrew , Con liberty,* iii. 

•4* • 

Fleuri. Cardinal, on universal peaap, 
ill. 178. 4c a ^ 

Forgery, increase of, ill. SfiJ 
Foster, Justice, on MSS. dUinence, 

iii. 402. 0 

Fouchc, M., character of, ’iii. 195. 

276 ; at Lyons, 277 ; letter of, 277. 
Fowler, Dr. Edward, virtue of, li. 
272. 

Fox, his opinions concerning a mixed 
government, i. .379. n. ; on America 
and Ireland, iii. 316; on ancient 
institutions, 347 ; on criminal com- 
mittee, iii. 361. 3HI. 

Fox, Gert'ge^ in prison, ii. 176; ac- 
I count of, 1H6. 

Fox, the Martyrologist, his state- 
ments not always to be relied on, 
i. 448. 

France, dedaration of war gainst, 
Av the -Splhish governor of the Low 
Countries, i. 564; early constitu- 
tion of, Iii. II ; debt of, under* 
Louis XV., 12—11; judicatures 
and' parliaments in, 64 ; reduction 
of national di4}t of, 74 ; new con- 
stitution of, 106; executive pdiver 
of king of. Ifa ; ProtesUnts in, in 
181.5.194; sessions to, after revo- 
lution, 336. % 

Franchise, see Borpiighs, Reforn\'„* 
resumption of tire, iii. 535 ; towns 
which shjpiild enjoy the, 5^. 557 ; 
l8€c property ? 543. • 

Francis, Alban, monk, ii. 153. 
Fraternity, dorree ^if, iii. 173. 

Frederick IL, pejsitiion of, i it. 344 ; and 
Poland, 34H; of, .3.52; at 

payiitiod of Poland. 367. 370. 377 ; 
breach of faith of, 379. 3S1. 
c'reethiiiking, its prevalence under 
Louis XIII., i. 58.4. 

French army in Holland, i. 560 ; lite- 
rature, 11. 627. 530 ; i^nius of thd^ 
531 : Rcvolutioiy see Revolution ; 
Aristocrades, see Aristocracies, No- 
bility ; Assemblies, see Assemblies 
national propei;pi^ iii. 73 ; elections, |) 

E rocess of, 114 ; and English nobi. 
tv, 119; war, its elfects on Bri- 
'tafn, 172; reason of the, 174; divl. 
sions of the question, 174 ; why 
unjust, 17/ ; requisite for success 
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of, 17B, 179; objpcts of the, 180, 181 ; States, state of the, if. 4; literature 
safety of engaging in the. 182; con- in eighteenth century, .^81, 582; 

srxiueiires of failure in the, 183; metaphysical, 524 ; translations, 

Utri^TS In, 1811, 187—190 ; mid 525 ; nation, genfus of the, 529. ^ 

'lasses In 1815, 190, 192; niitipnal Gerson, Joiin, nfs opposition to the 
character, 103, 194 ; Protestants in spiritual monarchy of the Pope, . 
the revulutiun,/ 194 ; Kuyalists, i. 42. • * 

flightaof, 241 ;%|/irit of the, in re- Gibbs, Sir Vicary, on capital punish- 
volution, 2iil, 362. * ment, ill. 378. 

Fricinhhip, stricrures on the doctrine GifTard, Dr., Papist, Ji. 105. « 

ofaKpicur^ CdfiCCTnitig, i. 2G. * Glanvllle, Serjeant, *on Petition of 

Hight, ii. GC. 

^ ^ Glasgow, Archbishop of, motion b>^ 

V O. * ii. 11.5; dismissed, 122. 

Glen, Mr., and the Bible, il. 111. 

Ga1itAri,itPrince, negotiations of, ii. Gatin', ‘Mr. Serjaant, oa*criminal 
.3G2. committee, iii. .304, 3f>5. 

(iaine laws, iii73C8. (jndden, Dr. See Fielden. 

Gaols. Sec l4i‘*ons- Goddeu, Mr., a tool in Test Act, ii. 

(jarter, fuiiiiddciuii of order of the. 04. 

lii. 257. Godolpiiin, Lord, neutral character 

Gassendi, i. 33. of, ii. 11. • • 

Gauden, BisTiop. investigation of the Godwin, Mr., as a novelist, ii. 487— 
question of his autliorshi|) uf E'ikmv 491 ; as a writer. 493. 

, nemXiziii i* 508—542 ; hi$ seriiioii Goeslard, M., seixed, iii. 1C. 
beiore the House of Commons, Goethe, works of, ii. 5.38. 

511 ; his protest again.st tlr trial ol •Idsiiiith's poetry, ii. 512. 

the king, 511 ; hi.s position at the UJourville's ppinum of .lames II., ii. 

restoration of Charles 11., 511 ; ho ^ 231. * 

preferment, 512 ; comjilains oi the Government, gener.il p^^nclpl^■>of, 
inadequacy ot his rcw.irds fur hiii considered, i. 375, 37G ; F ‘nch, 

services to the lide king, 513 : Ills bow torincil, lii. 33. 35 ; free,, ^ 

duel? claim to the ailViorship j»l members of a, 35 ; nnlure of lift. 

Icon, 517 ; his claim to the author- 3.50; of art, vaitie of, 58. 346; 

• ship .icknowledged at court, 521; where slavery exists, i02 ; best form 

doubts of Charles II. on the sub- of? 121 ; influence, i23 ; ueility of 

juct, 522; argument .us to the copy fne, 137—139. 527 ; Roman, 165 ; 

alleged to have iigen taken from Eiigh>h, nr lOnglanri ; German, 

th# king at Naseby, 530, Ac. ; evi- Swis.s, hiid Italifti, 321; error in * 

deuce uf Major Hiintuigduii, Sir that of the I’renrh revi'lution, 351 ; 

I'liomas Herbert, .and u^ero, .5:11, safest m euucessioiis, .552, 553. 

532; of Mrs. (laiuii ii, aii<l the Gration,n>uke of, and Pope’s Nun- 
bishoiiis curate, 5^, 5:i5 ; argu- cio, li. 198. 

•^ents deducedbfrom the iiueinal Gwnt, Sir William, eulogium on, 
evidence's of the book, 587. Tii. :)72 ; on penal laws, 381. ^ 

Gaiipt, Mrs., courageous ^oiiducj^f, Grecian literature, a third age of^ 
ii. 35. under the Macedonian kings of* 

Gazetti's. first appiarance of, iii. 283 Egypt, i. 34. 

Genoa, pqjicy of twnhUT of, 111.312. Grecian pliilosnphy, its condition 
3:>7 , iee BeQ^c.l;;^.ord William . dm nig the decline of liberty, i. 34. 
co-operates witli Englfch, :^21. Gicece, le;.>iNlalion of„ iii. 155 ; con- 
3'i.3. 330. ; defended by Mas- quest ot, 177. 

sen.i, 324 ; revolts from Freneli GrJb>k morals, retrospect of the, f.34. 
army, 325, .326 ; given up to .Sar. Grenville, Lord, on criminal com- 
dinia, 328 ; delivered by A. Doria, mittee, iii. 3G3. 381. i 

*333 ; M. %rcCo for independence Grey, I40rd, case of, ii. 36^ witness 
of, 336; state of, from 1797,338: ag.jr.sC J,ord Biaiidon, 49! 
right of, to libeny, 339. 3-13 ; state Grodno, Polish assembly at, li. 383. 
f ot, in 1HI5, 3.56. , Grotius, i. 54 ; general view of the 

. Gents, Mr., on balance of power, iii. doctrines held by him, .54 ; extract 
331. ^ from ^s “ History o5|tlnbNethe%i8 

George I. and II., Tory conspiracies lands," 282 ; the lat or nature re^ 
under, iii. 570, 571. •* duced Ao a system by him, 35% 

German philosophy, gener.*!! review ealiwim on ins character, 356% 

of tiio principles of, i. 271, Ac. ; lis ireAiciit reference to authoP 
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ties vindicated, 357 .• faults of mc- 
tlind attrihiitahio to him, 3-)9. 
Guildl'ord, lord keeper, his reply to 
•' Karl Korhester, ii. 8 ; iJcHthof, IH. 

Guldberg, Danish* prime-iniuistor, 
, li. 4C0. . 

^Gunpowder, influence of the disco- 
verv'of, upon tho statu of sncieiy, 
1. 37. 

* (riiyon, Madamfi, her zealous Htt.nrh- 
ment to the doctrines ol the ancient 
Mystic^, i. liiQ; her iinprisuiuneut 
* 111 the Bastile, lOU. 


• H. 

Habeas Corpus Act, the ootintr> 
mainly indebted to Lord Slialtes- 
« bury for, i. 01 ; iii. 547 : nature of 
the, ii. 54. 

Hali^ Sir Matth^.v, and R. Baxter, 
il. 17H; and Runyan, 181 ; on mar- 
tial lav, ill. 4()G. 

Hales, Sir Edward, and Test Art ii.Oi. 
Halifax, Marquis, ch.iracier and pro- 
ceedings of, li. 0 , 10 ; balaiiccK of 
factions, 0 ; intercedes for Lord^ 
Russell. II, 12 ; chng^to office, 11, 
t#, his rejnoval rcsulvod on, 42 : 
eflbcC of his remoial, 42; rconark 
Sit by, 40 ; oxcelient paiiiplilel bv, 143 
HmI, RisIk^, account ot, ii. 270. 

Hall, Captain Rasll, on SpanisI 
America, iiu 411. 

HamilS.)!!, Duke of, cominisNioncr to 
James, li. 113; disgr.iced, 123. 
Hamilton, Mr., in Deinerara, slave 
' rising, in. 410. * 

Hampden, Mr., case of, ii. 37 ; Whip, 
43. 

Hampden, Mr., M.P. for AN^ndover, 
ill. 5(i2. 

Hanover, succession of IIou»e of,Jii 
1X3 — 137 ; Tor-es conspire agaanit. 
.570, .571. 

"Happiness, definition of, by IMato and 
Socrates, i. 24. 

Hardwicke, Lord, anioiint of Chan- 
cery biisiiuv.s III his lime, i. 450 ; mi 
capital ]iiiins>inieiit, ill. 3ii4. 
Harrington, views of, in. 140. 

Harte, Rev. Mr., intercession #or, 
ii. 20. 

, Hartley, David, notice of his Ob- 
servation!) on Man," j. 1.50 1 obser 
vation^n his philosophical tlv^ory, 
16L ; ^faults of hia system, tC2 ; Kre.it 
betwrcen Inin and Con- 
ae, 163 ; Ins ingenunnsncss, . 
yaettr wd sti ie of Inss^iting^. 

; defens Cf Ins ctoctrinc of a* 
^^iclation of ideas, 167 : Insductriiu 
[of the theopathetic atfecEoiK P/b ; 
f fcmarkson his theory of uIj **^Rule 
of Life,” 176. ^ 


Henry 31 V. passei Edict of Nantes, 
ii. 94. 

Henry VIIL, ministerial resronsi- 
bility not clearly deflnod duifin^'his 
reiirii, i. 443 ; his re^d object in 
raising Sir Thomas More to the 
chancellorship.U70 ; proceedinus of 
the Court of Rmifl.' in the< c:ise of 
his dftorco, 471 5 his importunity 
to obtain ‘^ir Thomas Mortfa cmi- 

* gent, 47G ; lil4''lq^ncf! on tniviail- 
iire of his attempts 4^6; Act of 
1533'4, relating to li!'' marrm^u 
vnth A|p|e Rolcyn, 4K(^; indiglia- 
tion exci^d against him through- 
out Europe, by the exfoyifoii of 
.Sir Thomas More, 501. 

Henry ot Prussia, Prince, and Catha- 
rine. 356, .3.57. 

Hciborl, Admiral, character of, ii. 
171. 

Ilerhcrt, S'r Edward, chfracter of. ii. 
61; defence of. 70, in Compton’s 
case, 76 , cnlpalile conduct of, 87. 

IlerboiN. Collet d’, speech to the 
J.icobiiis, iii. 278. 

nerediUay titli's, on, hi. 41. 

Hickes, Rev. Mr , a lugitivc, U. 20; 
executed, 31. 

IIiNtorj of the Netherlands, extract 
from’ G otins’.s, i. 282. 

History, Lord Racuii’s observations 
ion. I. .31.# 

History and liiography, difTereiico be- 
Iwcen, i. 393 ; stale of feeling*, in’* 
cchsary to the advantageous read- 
ing of h{.story, 508 ; what it is, ill. 
5)i; .and libnl,«2.54. 

lloarc, Roger, ca.se of, ii. 37. 

Uotilies. nioduiu ethical disputes nt- 
tribiitnldc to his writings, i. 19 ; 
his con7ideTu|e in hi.s own opinions 
noticed, .33 ; defectiv^nesp of his 
early education,^)? ; causes of IfH' 
influeiici;, 58 ; his extroino dopm.i- 
t^lpTi nnei>’ the sources ofhi.') ffime, 
.59 ; per eclion of ins st\le, «i() ; ob- 
servations am liis “ Tre'itlse of 
Human S itme^’ 62 ; ni^liis trans- 
lation of ThiiTj&iL'i, 63 ; persecu- 
ting tcikieney of nig opinions, 63 ; 
fundamental errors of his ethical 
system, 64 73 , great number of 
treatises cal led forth by his w ritings, 
71. 

lIoH.md, memoir on tie .ifT.iirs di.* 
i. .513 ; indie.itions ot a strong de- 
sire for the reiffval of monarchy, 
543 ; Iloll.'ind tlie main strength o|, 
the eonfeiler.ie^of I'trecht, 544 ;• 
dlvi^io)l.s in thc^ates at the period" 

Jof the birth of AAilliam III., 547 ; 

^Administtrilion of Dc Witt, 548; 
general revolt ag.'ijinst th'o magis- 
tr.itcg, and repeal oftiic *• Perpetual 
Edict,” 550 ; uiurder*of John and 
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‘ Cornelius Do Wkt, 551 ; project 
for the dismemberment of, 5-‘)5 ; 
^qirch of the French army Into, 659 i 
pvrtlal conquests of the French in-, 
8fi3 ; deliverance of, 5fi3 ; effect of 
the death of Ckirlcs II. upon the 
affairs of, 5^#a refuRe for Pro- 
testants, ii. fflr l:{9; religion of, to 
England, 33* ; in Frcncli revolu- 
tion, iii. ^44 ; Q^con Elizabeth iLS- 
fists, 283 ; inHuted by Loui:», i. .'iGl., 

Molines, dies bravely, ii.^2. 
Ilolrnest Mr , whippcr-ffill 420. n, 
Hol*ioijn dispute concerning, li. .395. 
Holt, •foul, Ins view oi the intimate 
conne\]ontf)f the Ituinan .and the 
English c*dc of 1 iws, 380, n. 

Holt. Sir John, recuider ot London, 
li. Rfi. 

Honour, the jioint of. In what it enn- 
bists, i. #87 . mauls of, present t<i, 
37 ; legion of, in. I9l ; iialioii.il, de- 
fended, 49.3. 

Hooke, Kev. Mr., intriguer, ii. 29. 
Hooker, his hubliine description of 
law, i. .3.51. ' 

Horner, Mr. Francis, notices respet^ 
ing, 214, n. 

Hough, president of Magdalen Col. 
lijge, 11. 1.5.‘). 

Howard ot Kbcrick, iiodcp of, ii. 219. 
Howard, Sn Robert, % R(‘^ollftlllll 
of 1688, bi. 14.'). 

Hudil^ras, Butler’s, iii. 2.')8. 

Human conduct, influence of opinion 
upon, i. 30. 

l^ine, Mr., reinasks of, on the uni 
^ersal agreement of nMi.kiiid in 
the general rules Tit condoel, I. 12 , 
observations npfui b:t tli.eiirier, 
notice of ‘‘Treatise on 
Human Nat||re,” l.3S ; strieMires. 

ticisin. 141 . „ 

\he charaeler and genius'll bis 
writings, l-l'ii h s low e'jtima'ie of 
moral obligaflons^Ml . stiieiiire'. 
on bif ctbUMlft^eoi V, 149; btter 
of Dr. Ctiieirto l)r^ Hunter, on 
his last ilinesb, .304 ; Ins npniion a.s 
to the .authorship ul I'./kov 
508; Dr. Hurd’s o)>iiiio ot, lu. 
fiK, n ; on the priesthood, ()9 : 
Toryisi^ of, % ; on RoU'seaii, O!'. 

; oil man, 16.0 ; uu CroniMeil 
196. 

Hungary in revolt, il. 4. 


HusI 


I. ^ « 

'* Ideas," the doctrine of, according 
to Locke and Descartes, i. 332— 
33.'). f • • 

Imprisonment, arbitrary, U: 54 ; nf- 
ture of. 17.0. 

Iiuiependeiiec, value of, ii. 309 ; of 
states, when estftblished, iii. 45^ 
465—408. 

Independents, account cf the, ii. U)3. 
India, learning In, il. 55.0 ; disco- 
veries to be made in, .0.07 — 5C1 ; 
pbxsiciaiis In.. .059 ; pislitie.al ero- 
nomv, .063— 5()5 ; English in, 56.3, 
n ; law of msolvoiicy in, iii 302 ; 
criminal code in, 304—300; vices of 
n.alives of, .306. w. , 

rndulgence, James’s declaration of. 

It. 166. • A 

Liglis, Sir U. H., on Reform, iii. 5.39. 
iitoeenl XL, inimical to Louis XIV., 

11 53 81 ; policy of, .07 , and' edict 
of Nantes, 81 ; refuses to lend 
money to J.inies 11., ‘230. 

Inns of (’ouri,’’ origin of, !, 403. 
isanity,‘iri(>f1e adopted for it« cure 
in the siatcenih centur;a 447, 
and nr * 

..isnrrections, cause of, iii. .390. ^ 

•• Int<*Jli cin.il System* the,’’ oil Dr. * 
Cud worth, remarks upon, i. 76. 
llahans, indepcmlence promised to 
the. Ml .322. .326. ;it8. 335*.337. 

Italy, state of, iii..356 
Ireland, wh. atlached to James II., 

II. 3: state i|f. .319; Mimmary 
stale of, 120—131 ; a lief of Rome, 
129; loitritiire of lands in, 129, 
1,‘>0.* Scf Si-tiieuioiit. Number of 
each sect hi, 131. 132 ; to be a re- 

feeiier.il marfc^i j» m Commons, iii. 216. 


J. 

Jacobins, t^e, in 1793, iii. 195 ; in 
Fiauee, 2.58—261. 277. 

'9.ieohite.s in Eiig and lii. 463. 

James 11., various fortiineb of, II. 1 ; 
Ins power e.sial)li3he(l, 3nd cha* 
rafter, 2 ; his revemie and re- 
•mmecs, 4; why gmded by Louis 
XI V., 4 ; bi.s mffiiciice on Euro^ 


igary in 
kisson, 


Mr., on Lower Canada, . pean affairs. 4 ; s.aocti.'ins the utro« 


ill. 480. n. m. 

Hutcheson, coircicience between him 


r ciUcs of Ktrke, 
crifflty of, ‘23, 2i 


16 : delibecate 
AiU't]on#fthe 


ami Bishop Butler, i. 126 ; gei\f'ral | murders of .Tcfifeys, 25 ; on Jef- 


remarks on his pbilosojttucal • fre 
theory, 12f . 

Hyde, Luj^vreuce. See Rochester. 


’ campaign, .30 ; at Winrl^ster 
, 31 ; his concern for J^reys, 
IS guides, 38 ; his ponby in 
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rpinovin^ ITAiirnx, 41 • design 
SKAlntt llnboas Corpus, 42 ; speech 
to p.ir11aii<cnt, 43 ; begs niotiej- 
*• from France, 46 ; nien.accs parliu- 
mei't, 46 ; defekted in parliament, 

, 49; expense of his army, .M, n. ; 
^^intoii of* Habeas Corftis ami 
Te&t Arts,* 55, n. ; a popish army 
liis reliance, 56 ; mistaken polic} 

• of, 57 ; Ids Qiie^, See Queen ; and 
Mrs. .Senlev, S«, 59 ; Tnanmiivies to 
abolish Test Act, 62 ; See Dis- 
pensing power ; on jud^'rs and 
lawyers, 0.1 ; advances l*api.sts, 71 ; 
betrays the Protestant estahli-h- 
meut, 72 1 and thet Bishop of Lon- 
don; 75; on Prince of ()r.inf:e, 7d ; 
receives the Pope’s niuicio, KO; the 
Pope reluses Ins requests, 82 ; hi«> 
army on Hounslow Heath, 84; hi*' 
mode of legalising his conduct, 85, 
his laode of prosM^tising, 88—90 • 
his policy in removing Kocliester, 
101 — 106; his designs .against Scot- 
land, 112, 113; corrupt praniccs 
of, l'.i2. 293 ; Sve Ireland ; ruptiin* 
with the Church, 1 14, &c. ; fluc- 
tuates, MS ; advice to his son, 117 ; 
attacks Oxford UniveWity, 1,50 ; 
I'niAoridgc, .153 ; royal piogiess, 
160. 223 ; his declaration for cun- 
‘Science, 161— 165 , delusions olf, 
1^. 170. 23IC ; and William Penn, 
187 : addresses to, on indulgence, 
194; how siipi^irted by bi$ho|).sand 
lawyers^ 195 ; final brc;ich with 
Church .md Parliament, 201, 202; 
his closciings, 204 ; his Popish 
^ measures deieatcdf 210; patioii.ag> 
of, 211, 212; receives moiikt'>h 
envoy, 230 ; his great worl^ 230; 
begs money from the Piqn-, 230 , 
Gourville’s opinion of, 2,32 . grand 
crisis in his affairs, 236.2.17; in^ 
conlistency of. 245 ; a .Tesuit, 256, 

; his declaration to be read pulj- 
I’icly, 266 ; the clergy disobey, 269 
—275; seeneon the bishops’ peti- 
tion, 275 ; examinaiion of the bi- 
shops, 283 ; mistaken in his army. 
319 ; his affair^deincrate, 324 ; de- 
position of, lii. 63 ; forfeiture of, 
143 : Ids son recognised by l^ouMl 
XIV., 446- 

Jane, Df., defends Protestantism, ii. 

105. - * 

Jansenist party in National Assemt^y, 
111 . 71 , ■ *• : 

JardiDp, Rer. Mr, as an author, 

reilM 8fi«q|»rge (Chief .TixSllce). 
oingin and ^afticter of, ii. 12, 13 ; 
tllfgarity ami buffoonery rf, 13^ 
i iisolence and profaiiencss ; 


bestJalitjr and drunkenness of, 14, 
n. ; begins the weNterii circu't, 14 ; 
commander - in - chief ? 20^ ; 

frightens u'itnesses, 20 ; overafves 
the jury, 22 ; is Great Seal, ‘26 ; 
siiffiirs from stone, 26 ; makes 
England »ii AceVlmiia, 28, n. ; at 
nrtKtol,30 ; liji> call! Align, .10 frying 
derl iratWi of. 33 ; nberallty to his 
buffoon, 36 ; ■nt^iiness ^nd ^^feat 
49 ; in ('ompC.olKi case, 77 ; liis 
brothfir passed by, 78 , and Ciiarter 
Hoy.se, 148 ; on ecclesiastical con» 
mission, would becime m(^ 

derate, 281 ; advises to ^jnp^ach 
the bishops, 2S3 ; meinorftils of. 
Hi. 148. I 

.Tcukin.s. William, case of, ii. 245. 
Jennings, Mr., agioit tor pardons, 
d. 39. 

Jesuit'S, the Pope’s opinion of, il.82. 
St‘t‘ Bcd.inuine. In Scofland, 124; 
vinv ot. 151. St't' Peire, Father. 
Aeeonni. of origin of the, 255— 
2l».l ; le.irning of the, 257 ; perse- 
'•eranee of llie, 257 ; prt sperity of 
the, 258^ objections against the, 
f 259, 260 ; destruction of property 
of ihe, III. 47. 

.lohn V^I. of Portugal, 11. 420, 421 ; 
flight ol, 424. Ste Portugal. Death 
of, 430. . j 

JohlAson, Dk, on Milton, ii 494 ; 
as a critic*, 505, 506 ; against 
shivery, iii. 405. 

JidiUMm, Rev. Samuel, against James 
I., II. 86, cruelty to, 86, 87. 
Jcdinstune, Mr., •vuricsponds with 
Prince of fJrange, ii. 190, ra. ; lia 
Queen's pregii.Tncv , 31.1, 314. 

.Toiler, .Sir y4>hii and I'est Act, ii. 6.1. 
Jones, Sir William, character of, ii. 

.5.54, 5.5.5. * , 

.Toseph II., rharacter^of, il. 371. 
Joiirdan, M. Cr.ndlle, conspiracy 
ag.'ASst, i'i.^i7(>. 279. •• 

Julian the apostate, u. 86. 

Jury, the, un tfie bishops’ case, li. 

2!»2. 304. , t 

“ Jus naturjy/’ and^ .hrk gentium,” 
their impiirt very different as used 
bv the Homan law)t‘rs and in mo- 
i..rn time.s, i. 318, ri. 

Justice and expediency, iii. 103. 


K. " 

KaAcf, most probaU^ etymology of 
the term, i. 21. 

Kant, review of Ids philosophical 
svfftem, 1. 272 ; philosophy of, U. 
542. V 
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Knunltz, character or, i1. 3!i9. 

Keith, executed in SctTlIaiid, li. 112 
KeitlK Sir Robert M., and Queen of 
Dennark, ii. 409. 

KenTbishup of Hath, intercession of, 
li. Ifi ; loyalty of, 29 ; in bishops* 
petition, 270. iA llishops. 

Kc*iida4 C'aptaiA,Mecliiics to vote, ii. 

45, w. • » 

Kent, Jloly Maid of, proceedings and 
ej^ecntioi^of,^ '^2. » 

Kent, Karl, rc^‘rsal of attainder of, 
iii. 4<fr. 

l<9ttlew^1, Rev. Mr,. charactA* of, 

Kev^rliifllg, chancier of, ii. 346. 

Kitlin, Mr., diSbcnier, ii. 36 ; account 
ot, 190. • 

Kirke, Col. .Outrages of, ii. 15. 19 ; 
his lambs, *' 16 , sells pardons, 17 ; 
James II. sanctions his atroeirics, 
17; prorrmted at Whitehall, 19. n; 
to be a Afahoinetnii, 92 ; Mary and 
Diana, 19. m. 

Klopstoek, poetry of, ii. 536. 

KUiber uuintern.iLioiuil law, iii. 440. n. 
Knowledge, hiiirian, piael'^’.ibilit} o( 
forming an oxhansuve analysis oh 

i. 8; early inquiries into the fiisr 
principles of, 19 ; value ol super- 
licial, ill. 59. 

•• L. ^ • 

•Labouring classes, interests of, iii. 

2 IS. 

La F.ayette, M. do, character of, Hi. 
197. - 

L.’^y, M., secedes to Commons, iii. 

2u. n. G6. M • 

Lamb, Sir F.. and Don Miguel, iii. 

501. ^ 

L’ Ambiigu paper, ae^unt of, iii. 239. 

279. • 

Laiiicgo, Cortes of, il. 438. 

Lagimenais, tlie Abhe, notice i^liis 
“Tieatiseori Religious Imffl'cr- 
ence,” i. 307. # 

T^andcil aiid commercial interest, lii. 

G7. ^ 

Langley, Sir Irobert, on bMhops’ jurj', 

ii. 304. 

l.>angu:igo, ordinary, inadequacy of 
the terms composing it lor the pur- 
poses of philosophy, i. I ; the almost 
inipercepMliie ditrcrciices which 
mark the v.'irioi].s striges of, 439. 

Las Casas, i. 152# notice of his death. 

201 . 

Lauderdale's authority in Scotland, 
Ji. 136. 

Law, criminal, reformation of, iii. 

359. n. Sec Punishment, capitgh 
Law, Hooker’s subhmu descrlptioji 
of, I, 351. 


I Law, international, ill. 440. 'n, 5re 
’ Libel. 

Law, martial, when tolerated, iii. 
406 ; ill case of rebels, 4U8 ; law 
England and Holland on, ^12. 

“ Ljiw of Honour," strictures on Dr. 

Paleyip chapter concerning, i. Ifi7f 
‘*I<awof Nature," reinarks*on theft 
i. 350. 


Law of Nature and Nations, a Dis^ 
course on the, i. 3ft5— 392 ; what is 
cunipreheiided in the science, 347 ; 
no Greek or Roman treatise eit. 
isting on the law of nations, 353 ; 
general nUn of the author, 367 . 

Laws,' civil and priminal^pnnciples 
of, i. 3H4, 3*45 , Lord Holt’s view of 
the connexion of the Homan .and 
English codes of, 3HG. n. ; use of, 
ill. 35 ; good, how made, 20G ; • 
lienal, and public feeling, 380. 

Lawyers, the, andl James II., iv 196. 

Leczitiski, S., king of Poland, li. 341. 

Legislators, new route lor, lii. 58. 

Legislature, competence of a, lii. 32. ti. 
obligations of tins .56 ; English, 
122;; on declaring war and peace, 
127. See Goveiiiinent. 

Ijcibiiitz, eltract from hii philosophi- 
cal orks, on the agreement o^man- 
kind m the " rule of Hie," 1. '1. n. ; 

^remarkable eentrasC between the* 
ib.aracter of his wntit^gs and ofabis ' 
mind, 103 ; bis definition of the 
terms “ right” and "justice," 104; 
remarks on liis doAriiie disinte- 
rcst<*tl affection, 105 ; on his debiii- 
tion of" wisdom," tb. 

I.enthall, .speakci of the House 
Commons, his answer to Charles!., 
i. 4:, 9. 


Lf'oi>ol3 I., banishment of the Pro- 
testant clergy by, i. 571. 
y Estrange, Roger, a noted writer, ii. 
#91. ^ 

Letters, the cliannel of communica- 
tion bt'tween ethical science aiM 
general feeling, i. 45. 

Letires de cachet, iii. 16. 

Leviathan" of Hobbes, extract from, 
on the iinnmtabiUty and eternity 
of the laws of nature, i. 62. 

Laybiirn, priest, at St. James's, ii. 90. 
Libel anil History, id. 247 ; law of, 
248—250 t effects of puiiishaieot of,. 
249 y crime of, 2.54. 

LilMriv and necessity, tb^uestion of, 
imt kaowii to the ancient school- 


men, 1. 46 ; the doctrines of, may« 
ape rendered less perplexing, by con- 
side&ig the relation u^conscienpe 
to the vrill, 276. , ^ • • 

Liberty the primary object of all 
%ove|imeDt,l. 376; "perpetual Aict 
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for the maintenance of, in Holland,'* 
518 ; Its repeal, 550. 

Liberty of conscience, $ee Conscience, 
, Vane.; and aristocracies, lil. 51. 1 17. 
n. ; political and ocinl, K)0, 
deflnitvoii of, 204. . 

«Lt$te, M,"., ai- judge of Chai'.es 

‘‘ 21 . • 

Lisle, Mrs. Alicia, trial of, ii. 20 ; her 
defence, ib. ; her jury overawed 
‘ by Jeffreys, 22^ condemned to he 
burnt, ib. ; intercessions for her, 
^3 ; beheaded, ib. 

Literature and chivalry, iii. 02; and 
French revolution, 91. 

Littleton, Iris treatise on English law 

i. -404. 

Lloyd, Bishop, acts against James 

11.. ii. 273; bravery of, 270.^ AVv 
l)ishop.s. Scene on leaving King’s 
Benrti, 202. 

Lobh^Hev. Mr., t<tfl of James II. ii.' 
100; the “ Jacobite Independent,” 
287. i 

Locke, remarks upon his philosoplii- 1 
cal system, i. 101 ; the style ot his 
writings contrasted with that ot , 
Adam, Smith, 3u0 ; considerations I 
on his philosophical f|.*niiis, 320. | 
3H; notices of his earlv life, 320 ; 
his political writings, 324 ; his ge- 
neral principles «f government, 
ai'8 ; observations on Ins ”Es$a\l 
on the IJiidcrstandinif,” .331 ; his 
doctrine of” ideas," 334 ; of ” prac- 
tical nnnciplrs," 3.38; contrarictj 
between his philosophical writings 
and those of Hobbes, 342, 343 ; 
great practical vabjeofhis “Ess ij." 
343 : birthplace Of, ii. 27 ; refuse.s 
pardon, l.SS; character of, iii. 141. 
Lockhart, Sir George, sentj t« James 

11.. ii.n3. 

Lollards, persecution of the, under 
Htfirv V III., i. 41.5. ^ 

Lombardy, belonging to Austria, iii. 
•r320. 

London, monks swarming in, ii. 228 ; 
in universal suffrage, iii. 221 ; rc- 
, lative population of, ikj8. 

Lords, bciiavioijr on James’s speech, 

ii. 49 ; munluT of, 51. n ; averse to 
James’s policy, .52 ; state of iloiye 
of, 218.' 

Lorn, Lord, papist, ii. 2.31. 

Louis XJV., Ins coti(iiie<its if) Hol- 
land, j. 1(12; in the Netherlands, 
688; corruption of pubiic«ineif' in 
his reign, .574 ; his power over 
James II., ii. 4 ; policy of, in Ene 
.52 a persecutes ProtAtanft, 

. ; clflftiu'ter of, 07. 249 ; his 

. AWSign on Irelauil, 141; the “ French 
^>^ant," 2.32; a Jesuit, KiO. a, 
;«ign of, iii. 1 1. 284 ; desp^sm of, 
20. 


Louis XV., Franco under, iii. 20—. 
23. 

Louis XV T., ministers of, ill. 13. n. ; 
incapacity of, 24 ; menacing f pcf ch 
of. 24; "fall of his power,*'‘2R; 
fliiiht of, 89 ; titles and power of, 
111; cKecutioiAiof, 19G , memory 
oi,2GG. \r «, 

Louis XV HI., shV. reign of, lit. 

101 . 

l.ow'ther, Sir Johli, Wing, li 46. , 
Loyola, founder ur the Jesuits, il. 

25 ». • 

LiicR.*tiu8, l^fi. 

Luther, n^Rnil effects of hls'broceed- 
ings agrii'ist the power *4’ Itsime, 

I. .34 ; a Nominalist, 48 ; BTble of, 
il .5 IG ; eh I Factor of, •o 1.3. 

Liither.ins, evcessivs of*tlie, i. 4.50; 
.'ittribiited, hy Sir Thomas More, 
to the doctii'iie of prcdcblination, 
4-.I - 

Lutwych, Judge, and iVst Act, ii. 
G’>. 

Luxemtiourg, Due de, president of 
nob lity. III. 27. 

Lyons, lnJ|^'acre at, iii. 277. 
r^'ttlcion, Mr., on criminal commlt- 
tcc, 111. .3iJ3. 

M. 

M4'*donald./'r A., on capital (^nish- 
menr. 111. O'*!). 

M.ichiavrd. Nicholas, pursuits of,, 
li. 477 ; Ins great w-ork, 478 ; his 
powerful geiiui'*, 179 ; disappointed 
ni»p-‘S i»f, 4'<\ ; int'diect of, lii. .54." 
Mackenzie, .Sir ftcorge, accoiniL of, 

II. 119. 122 ; *pcri»ecnror of rfo- 

tCNlants,. 324 ; rliaracter of, iii. 
142. • 

Ma.lalinski, gal^.ntry of Polc^ under, 

11. .18 >. 9 ^ 

Maiinou, Moses Bf*n, a teacher of 
pl^osoplij* III the middle ^ge, 

Maintenon, Madarrij de, and Fene- 
loii, I. in ; af!d Louis XIV.. li. 97. 
M.ajesty of the jirtd^e, bi 211. 

M ilebr.’incli ‘, exiuniiiiKson Into his 
theory of morals, I. I'lR. 

M esherbes, M., character of, iii. 

12 . 

Malthas, Mr., on corn supply, lii. 

187 . ■ • 

M.inchcster, Earl, ambassador to 
rrani e, iii. 410. u$ 

Marat, char.icter of. In. 2.5G. 20C. ^ 

.Marcus Brutus, a diaciplu oi Plato, 
1.31. < 

Marci. agent of rrencli government, 

* I J7J. 

M.iria, Donna, siircesston of, ii. 433. 
4.38. 4H ; exile of. Ii i. *497 ; acknow- 
ledged by England, 102 ; ailiaiiced 
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to Don 500; proclaimed at 88: accusntlons against, 90; on 

I’ercfira, rvjn. sufTrage, 107. 

Marriage and |jroperty, great import- MispriMion, crime of, Hi. 418. 

the in»titutinnK oi, on the Missiorary Society, the London, in« 
general state of ^oriety. i. .'174. Mr. Smitirs case, iii. .IMO. a 

M:irs4‘illoK, popularity of Miiabeau Molinos, revival of the mnims of 
at. in. 10. Jt the anglent Mystics, by, ill 00; hi^ 

Martial Law. .||wl.aw. imprisonment, 100. • * 

Masseiili, and liilvitle, iii. 1^. Molyneiix, lordjientcn.'int, li 210. 

M.issey (p:ipiht), dean* t)l Christ Molyneux, Mr.', his work burned, 
CInttch, i% 1.^0. % • hi. 141. • 

Maftieinaticul fApis and terms, pre- Monastic institutions, value of, iii. 
valent use of, in the eighteenth 7.'); inutility of, 77. • 

^ntury, i. HI ; their iiiapplicabiht} Monks as landholders, iii. 77. 
to mortl qiieblions, HI* II Monnioutli.t Duke oi, rnniesslon of, 

MaiiueegW^i ince, ability oCiii. 412. fi. 11 ; judicial proepp^ngs after 
Maury,*^l)be, on church pnipcrty, defeat of, 10 — 40; Prebliuerians 

III. 42. n. b engaged with, 21 ; scene at Tauii- 

M.itnard, Scaje.nnt, «:]ipe( h by. i. 44 ; ton, 37. 
cliar.icierof, 111. 1 11 ; in iev<dutioii, Montague. Judge, with Jeffreys, li. , 
Ul. 20.71 ; and 'l est A( t, 

Mazann, Miadarne. failiin's (if, II. no. Montesquieu, hij| inulisiingii^hing 
Members 9f r<irli.niu>iit. iniablien- tuiopiioii ol the narratives of mo- 
tions of, ill. 20j, 200. Su' Com- deni travellers condemned, 1.304; 
nioiis, llovi'.e of. merits and deteetx of his Spirit 

Merlin, rharaer* r of, lii. 2*»G. of Law«,” 384. .'Cri; on European. 

M> taphvMe rigilt^, ill 102. armies, lii. 20; on restricting the" 

Metaph>.-ies, oiigm ol tlien.se of the pre«s, 109. 
teriii,’i 7 ; great uiieeriaiiirj of ir.*| Moiufort, Ifimon de, first reformer, 
nieannig as u.sed by UillcrJiit tia- in. .^48. ^ 

tioiis, 7 ; UM- of, fiH. Moiitmorcncies in National A.^sem- 

MettiTineli. Vnnee. <'onrereiicc viitb J»lr,88. • i 

D ii'i^Iigiiel. 111. .i0.)->^i7. 0 ^iontri'Se, Marquis, verses by, dii. 

jMew . iTi'liop, tnrneoat.^ 20. 241. 

Mexieo, extiMit of ^r.ite ol, in. 482. Moial and physical sriences, con- 
*Muldletoii, M.iil, S(.'ii‘i.)iy ot .daii*. .suleratioiis on, i. 10% g>ea^iinport- 

II. 4.''. 80 ; piol.me jc.^t oi*02; tiieed ance ul dislinguisiniig them, 10. 

of Hoduste , 101 Mmal pvil, extiavaaaiit doctrine of 

miel, l)oii,agai'i^ftlieeon.‘.titnfic)ii Oehh.im eomenimg. i 2 h 8. f 

iff 42:1 ; ngaiii'.r bi.o'.irhei, 1.1, iii- Moi.d lai ult e.s ami sonai affections, 
eligililt-, 4:ri;; vitn.iTioinO, l.oi. 11.5 ; < onlrover'ies eoiieeinieg, i. 71; 

bad ih.ir.irtcr ol. 1 “ abiiviil extension of tli»* term “ rea- 

leiided elaim to ]'oplimu< own, son'* to the. K'.i. 

4'is , *.ifii,ui(-eiU to Doiiiii M.oi.i. Miir.i' f.<f'nlly, the. its unity, i. 172. 

.M)0 ; peijiilies jif, f»0.1. Tillj Im’u- '#LMoral tn’iise,” Dr. Paley’s dffini- 
tiiianlof I'nit gril. .'lOlg ai d I'niue tioii of. exammed, 1. 15; doctrine 
Metieriiicb, -Mi.'i. .-07; aii.iK^ol 1 om ei iiing. inamtaiiied by Dugal# 
England. 507 ^ dd.iiiiPii at \ 1- Ste at 22.1. 

emi.i, 'ji)7 — .'illr; la'fl' .at Lihlam “ .Moial i.» iiinnents, tlieory of,” i. 14. 
.511; .■Asiiiiies %'i* of king, .513; M'-r.il torees in imlitlcs, ni. .57. 
inbuninintiVi, .5-4 « Mot.ilnv and rehgiug, their mutual 

Military lii-inocraeu s, iii. 120 ; in n-l.iiioii, 1. 07. 

Kr.mee. 11 1. Mui.ilny in action, criterion o'’, 1. 14 ; 

Milton, Judge riiri^lopber, ii 83. iTiondatioii of, id. I(i2; ina.ximsof, 

Milton, John, last <iay'« ol, 11. 01 ; InJ. « , 

^ Inslorle-.. jif, Im: 1. 10 d. ‘•Minds. Inquiry coneernmg the 
ol, 4!;S — £u() ; his " I’ai.iiliiio Luvi," l*i iijri|iles of.'’ remain on Mr. 

III. 140. j IlfniM'Oi, 1. 142. 

Mind, I .irly inquiries into the n.-itiire Mor.ii. K.irl. papist, ii. 114 ; proceed- * 
> ol, {. 10. uigs ot. 122. 

Ml 0111 and re, Quetn's sentinel. l.ord. AVv Potgr boron ek. 

III. hS. .More, Rir ''rhi'ina«,gf^’ ol, rt 3!*9 ; 

Miiabeau, r<mnt de, popiil irity nf ciieum tances ol *•» early yet^s, 

id. 1 ; on piie-lluMni, 41, w ; fie- lgl.5 , diis pioceet'iiigs at collie, 

Clamation ug.iinsl, b? ; sclieine ul. 31)'*; ^s friendship wiih Eiaabbus 
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400; his poetry, 401; his studies 
fi>r the law, 4o3 ; his lectures on 
law and morals, 404 ; his predilec- 
tion for the monastic life, 405: his 
marrvpe witU Jana Colt, 400 ; death 
of his^rst wife, and second mni- 
rlage,Tl07a roiitiiiu of hi^domestii 
life, 408 ; exti'iit of his professional 
practice, 410; nature of his le„. . 
office ill the city ol London, 412, and 
91. ; his faniltf of public speaking, 
ib . ; he falls under the royal dis- 
a pleasure, tb . ; becomes one of the 
earliest parllament.*iry champions 
of liberty, 414 ; the first writer of 
Engllsl^history jn its present lan- 
guage, 415; remarks on (lis prose 
style, 415; on his “History oi 
Kichard Ml.," 4lfi; bis Latin epi- 
rams, 417; his lUopia,*’ 41*); 
is aignments .against a eomtiui- 
nitg of goods, 4‘;^ ; differeneeof his 
yemperaincnt from th.U of Kras, 
mils. 428; liis entrance on piiblie 
hie, rb. : ixmade a privy councillor, 
429 ; his favour with the king,t7i.; 
his suspicion ol the king’s sincerity, 
431 ; he is knighted, and raised to 
the ofliccof treasurer the cxche- 
qtvr, 432; his repoat''d missions, 
ai dweighnii thecoiincil, 432—4*14 ; 
honourable part , taken by him Jii 
in parliament held at Wostmiiilitenn 
1.523, 434 ; his speech addressed 
to the king, 4.*i5 ; his remarkable 
answer to Cardinal Wolsey, 4.*18 ; 
his pecuniary iiidependenee of the 
king, 44] ; his api’ointment toXiie 
chancellorship oLthe duciiy ot Lan- 
caster, 442 ; liiiF part against the 
Lutheians. 444 ; extent ol his re- 
sponsiliiliry fortlie nie.isua^s taken 
against tlie Lollards, rb. ; Ins vindi- 
cation ol himself, 4 4(j ; arginneiits in 
iatrour of the hiimai.ity ot his ciq - 
racier, 148 ; his cstiirate oi the 
t inor.d teiidencj of ilie doctrine ol 
prcdestiiia'ion, 45 1 : nsiis tlieconrt 
at \5ood*>toik, on his return rium 
Cambr.iy, 4.53 ; eharactcristic leiter I 
from, to lii^ wife, ib. : lie is ap- 
1 poiined Inrcl dianeellor, 4^)5 , 
amount of clianrcry business in his 
time, 4.58; natuie of tlie imii^ ol 
chanrellor at that period wideli 
different from llinse ol I be pre- 
sent, 4(i(#:, p.iiiieulars ot liis ni^ttil- 
meiit, 461 ; address oi tli^niif.eof 
Norfolk tathe people on tin* oc- 


tiiation during the proceedings in 
the case of Henry’s divorce, 473 ; 
his priideiicc, 474, : conversations 
with Mr. Koper, his son-^-law, 
475 ; his resignation oC the /Ireat 
Seal, 477; impoverished state of 
his fortune, tb^ consults with his 
family as to ftture domestic ar- 
rangsqf'ents, his imfiending 

dangers, 4N(' ; his conduct in the 
m.ittnr of Fi'inheth gRirtop, the 
holy maid of Kenit 48f : further at- 
tempts to bring bun ove* to tlie 
kisig’s wishes, 48) ; violence of Ilie 
king oryjR n‘ir failure, 4ltl ; act^of 
1533-4, relating to the k^g’| mar- 
riage, 48fi; Moie is sunnhoned to 
appo.ir before the coAtiiiussiuiiers at 
Lambeth, 48(i ; paitu.ulars of the 
exaininaiioi) 487 ; his eoinniittal to 
file To IV (*r, 488 ; interview with his 
wile, 4*-9 ; visit of liis daughter, 
Margari‘t Koper, 490 1 further at- 
ti'inpis of the lords commissioners, 
4!)] ; dinieulties ot reeoueiling the 
d«‘striietion ol More witli the prin- 
ciples ol law. 491 ; further examined 
by Crifiimer and others, 493; cir- 
rumstauees of Ids trial at West- 
minster, 493 ; his fiiitlier examina- 
tion in the Tower, 190 ; his exe- 
riiiK.n, 4'!); \ imlie.itioii of his 
.jclneiiid j,deaieanour I'rM'i the 
ehaige orievity, 499 ; his fJistcnty, 
500; lifoit oi Ins deatli upon the 
('.itliolic states ot Kiirope, .501 { 
geiicr.il suniiiirir> of his character, 
5o2; some particiil.iis concerning 
linn fioiii the Records of the Privy 
15 )utum 1, .and ol the city of Itju- 
don, .504— .lOf. 

Morgarti#., Sv\ iss bravery at, in. 203. 

Morley, Dr., lakeii liy linn rela- 
tive to thrrlano of Kisliofit(jaudem 

1. .514, 515; advice to James 11., 

108 . 

Milliner, M., pamphlets of, iiia-87 ; 
and Mr. Kurke, L20. 

Miilgruve, hf,rl, i R.n.icter of, ii. 87. 

02. 7*; prof.ii « jest of,f.02 ; lord 
eliainbeU.mi, m ^ 

Miinieipalities, lrencb,iii. 100—111. 

MoT>ter. tre.ity of, iii. 112. 

Muiiter, Dr., and Stmensec, ii. 403. 

Mill dels, disguised, iii. Hi. 

Mv sties, the, ibeir oiigiii and causes, 
i. 44. • ^ 


catlod, ' fb. ; Sir 'Iln.m.is Min e’s 

|t0ply, 4^ ; anecdote illiisiwitiv^>.j| | Nigle, .Sir Kirliard( papist, ii. 138. 


fteply, 4^ ; anecdote illiisiwitiv^>.j| { 
Bi8*flliaT 46'i ; his lii jde ol 

^mlnistoririfT fhc iaisiin"is of bu, 

9urt, 4f>7 ; bis infleMWe igte- 
g«h}, 408; bis embariut|.-te su 


Names, nature ot edici of, li. 94, 95 ; 

I’d et of, revoked. lOl. 

NApoleoii and (lie Poles, ii. 389. 
and Ills nobility,* 111 . 190; bis 
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new dynasty, 200 ; and the En. 
glish' Journalists. 23'J. n. ; acces- 
sion of, 201 ; European combi- 
nation against, 24-'). 

Nassffhj, the house of, its prominent 
polltion at tlie dawn of modern his- 
tory, i. 544. _ 

NaiionaUAssembll. See Assembly. 

Neckeg, M., refl^ and chj^acter of, 
ili. 17, 18 ; dgmine of, 2r; banish- 
ment of, 27, ^ 

N%aTives^%r ^ctllrh kings, iii. IIB. 
See VeA. ^ 

t^theiflands, revolt of, from Spa^n,iii. 

Neiitralify, definition oil strict, iii. 

50t. I# 

Newark borough, franchise in, iii. 
5.14. 5fl2. 

Newspapers, effects of increase of, iii. 
288. 

Newton, Isaac, delegate from Cam- 
bridge, ^ Ma. 

Newtoniaroi} poth'>sis, the (lifferences 
of Hartley a'ld Cuiulillac concern- 
ing, i. Hil. 

NimHgueu, peace of, its results, ii. 

9 

Noailles in National Assembly, ii*p 
n(i. 

Nobility, Freneli, part secede to Com- 
mons, lii, 20 ; devoted to King, 
'67. See Nobles. D,‘..ti ucltoii oi, 
38,*^; of hr.ince Iv'ghAd, 
209 ; Na|>oleon’s. ll*i ; English 
opulence oi, 190 ; French, number 
of, 209. n. 

Nobles, Fiein h, proceedings of order 
of, ili. 24. Ac.' (^tilei s. Aiiil order 
0 nubility, disimetion between, 

No.'l, agent of FrencIi government, 
ii. 173. 

Nomiiij|lists and ife.dists, rontro. 
versy betweeiin. 47 ; the Nominal- 
ists a liee.rlimkiTig .sect, IS; ex- 
piration of the scliol.fstic uoiqpiue. 

Non- resistanre, Joel I'i^* of, ii, 104. 

Norio k^D.ike uLbi.*< .idilrm', !•> mm 

. i.eoplc oiiiihe^isMlmeut ol S.i 
’j'liom IS More as lord*high ch.iii- 
cellor of England, i. 101. 

North, Koger, tool ol J.uius II., ii. 

3). 

North, Lord, policy of, ii 4P8 

Norway arAiexed lo .Sviodeu, lii. 343. 

Nulahles. See AssemM>. 

Nottingham, L'Jil, olTi’iided, ii. 41 ; 
against .lames il., 239: oiMnion of, 
243; in Kuvoliiiioii. iOS'i, ii'. lit. 

Nolfinghain, Lord ( 'hanCellor, suits 
III Chancerv. i. I.VJ. 

Nye, Ucv. flillip, »t 199. 


O. 

Obeditmee, doctrine of passive, ii. - 
325^—334. 

Ockham, William of, extravagance 
of his dnctriifes, T. 42 ; fJinder of 
the sect of Nominalistl 42 ; hiy 
dortrthe concerning the. humon 
mind, 47 ; cm election and reproba- , 
tiin, 286; on the distinction of 
right R' id wrong, * 

Odeschiilciii, Cardinal, account of, , 

il. 262. _ ' 

Oliva, treaty of, ii. 347. 

Olivenza ceiled to Spain, ii. 418. 
Opinions, innueiiee of, uyon human 
actions, i. 30 ; aph-nd id instance of, 
in ihe Koinan patnci ite, 30. 

OfKirto, executions a*, iii. .521. 

Orange, house of, and llul.and, lii. 

I2M. • 

Orange, Prince of, birth and pros- 
pects of, i. 547 f measures wttli re- 
ference to liiiu in connexion with 
the “ Perpetual Eilict for the main- 
tenance of liberty,” 518 ; repeal of 
tlic edict, .550 ; the prince appointed 
stadtholder, and the office ni.ide 
herctlita^ to his descendants, 550 ; 
his chariftder and governmeiU. ‘>51, 
532 : instanceH of iiis.magdam‘^ity, 
.5.59, ,560 ; difficulty of his Kltn.aion,, 
1.560; his mar^i to tlie attacl^ or * 
('harleioi, 5U4 ; his L^mqnesis and 
tiieir iM‘qnencet», 564 ; critical 
situation of .ill'airh. 573 ; liis rela- 
tniiis with Eiiglana, 575 ;*liis con- 
diici wiih rcleicnce to the Bill of 
Exclusion, and tiie li>e iluus& 
Plot, 576; lii-IrHiiPwed eflorts on 
thctlcaih of ('dirii'lcs ii., to enlist 
tlie .dd of England in the lihirop^'an 
c.uisc, 577 ; ins jiosn-.on, ii. 4; 

r _ i: 31 H5; mar- 

I — ri.igc with Princess Mary, 44^ and 
.Iiidgo Strcft, 65, n. ; Proti^nts 
lavoiir, ;n ; liaK'ii hy James 11., 9^; 
s»cict ciirropond ■nt> oi, 122. 190, 
w., 232, /#., 2 )3, w., 287 . 309 ; Tyr- 
«onin-l a^^aiiisr, 131. 142; Scotch 
lords against, ll3;advi«'e of, 244; 
and tlip Eiiglisli bkiliops, 288 ; and 
English Keiolut'on, ' .136 ; elected 
tftmg of Kimlaiui, id. 134. 146; 
char.actcr of, 180 ; fise and urogress 
of 280 : as^a^^illal»'d, 412. * 

Oran#;, Princess, inter^les for licr 
Ifrcceytoi, ii. 76; designs against, 

104 ; "a determined Protestant, 159«e 
Orders (ranks), deOnition oi, lii. 34. 
^]ne.^on on union of |the, 21 , 22 . 

31 ; louis XVI. suteii^ to^ uiilBn 
I of the, 27 ; contest of flie, 36 . 

1 A' v Nohle'i. 3 

Mneaiif DulIicss of, ii. 554. \_ 
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^f., pamphlf of, iii. 8<}; ac- 
cusat.ons 00. 

Ormonde, Duke, friend of Korhester, 
ii. 104; in Ireland, 1*24. 131; to bi* 

* aatasbyiHU'd, I'i*); a governor of 
Charter Housf:, 148; chancellor of 
.Oxford 318, 
pttom.ipf. At’e Turks. « 

Oxfoid, F.arl, married to Dianil 
Kirke, ii. 19. 

xford lJniver|]ty, attacked by ; 
James II., ii. 149—160. 1 


emperor of Brazil and heir of Por- 
tugal, 428, 4‘i9 ; position of, on fa- 
ther’s death. 4 U, 432. 437 ; alleged 
dinqiinlilic.ition <if, 137; question of 
bis rights, 111 41*2; abdicat^a iUr 
his daughter, lii. .‘iOU — 503; pTHicy 
of, :>18. ^ 


Ittom.iiif. .8,-c Turks. « Sir Robert, Catholic eman- 

Kfoid, Earl, married to Dianil ripatio^, in. « 

Kirke, ii 19. go T.ill, leiectrA of, iii. J*22. n. 

xford Uniyer|]ty, attacked by Peers, use ot, ii 
James II., ii. 149—160. Pelh.i’m, Mr., on tn n|('na^eomi]II\tV%p, 

ill. 31)3. i 

I lVllier, Jr-aii, account and srntcime 
of," lii ^li, :240; publications Vf 

i,r., ...a j iVn^icrUiii, Chief Justicc, llltO'i* 297, 

tion of the term “moral sense ” i ivm-., William. Quaker, at Inirning 
i. 15 ; did n >t derive his system from | ol Mrs. Oaiini, ii. *35 ; culpable 
llimie, 182; remaiks on the cm- condnet of, 37; on iiiTprisoninent, 
Kiiturion <if hn mind, and the ‘•Uh* 177 . .,ceom>t of, ISH, HO. ‘i-*! ; his 


of hiN writings, ib i cuusuleiatioii 
of Ifis geiural lAcoiint of viitii 
184; his .<s\stem of ethics examined 


a«lvice to .lann s 11., 217 241. 
Penn.'.ilv.uiiii. by biillot in, iii. 
237. 


180, &c.; his political opinions, 189, IN-n epiinn ami emotio 


his laxity tis a moralist, tb.^ on ca- ti me ronrei iinig, 1. xO. 
pital punishment, 378. Pen-eviil, Ifon. Spencer, attorney- 

PaJinella, (’ount, President of Portu- genmalfiii. ‘..<‘1, n 
gal, Ii. 423. ill. J’erlett.on, piiisu t of, hi. 57 

Pamnhiets. See Halifaf, Orleams, Ivnp.atetics, their docliiiie ( 
Mef6luiioii;jry Tracts. ,ng happiness, 1 *21. 

, Paper, invention ol, i. .37. Penh, Karl, pi.ieeiaiings of, 


• ■ speeches ^ in parliamoTT- ’ in Sc *tch 1 a'l 1 .immiiiTlo”’ ’ 

against, II.* 11; incapaed} of, r>; Pt^u, st.ue^, 1.1 4i(3. 


IVrip.atetics, their (loctiine concern- 
ing happiness, 1 *21. 

IVnli, Karl, pi oeeiaiings of, ii. 110; 
in Sc tch pail anvmi, 115. 


their poln y, .57; in u\oar under | P(.(pi |„,ri ugh, Karl, ug.iiiist standing 
James II., 7’.^; judges in IreKiiul. > .pmv, 11 .50. « 

131, ii^'office, 137. 210; state ol. in } Peters, Jingh, momori.ds of, iii. 148. 
EiiKl.ind, 214; for blood, 210, n. Petioii, Mr , » n suOiage, 111. Ii)7. 
divi.ions amongst Eimlish, 2.i0. Petition ol right, 11. . 4. to pailia- 
ans, blockade a#d revolt ol. iii meiit, natini- .>1 .1, 111. 431. .. 

27. 85 ; popnl.ace attack Versaill Petie, Path r, gfude ul J.oi.es II., li. 

80; qhar.uter of populace ol. ;iH. 82. i3'i ; to be aiclibi^lirp of 


. »i.iaiuiie i.imi.i'i,, i- v, I'eciuon Ol rigiu, 11. .'.1. lo pai iia- 

>Paris, blockade a#d revolt ol. in meiit, natnii- .>1 . 1 , in. 431. .. 

27. Hb ; popnl.ace attack Versaill Petie, Path r, gfude ul J.oi.es II., li. 

80; qhar.uter of populace ol. ;iH. 82. 43'.; to be aiclibi^lirp of 

Ii’4; treaty of, 320. 3 Mi. York. 1.51 ; of privy eoUiii il, 228 ; 

Paik. r, bishop of.Oxiord, buiroon, to be secrei.iA u| st.ite, 2,'iU ; high 

il. on. I.5G; at Magdalen Colleg|. in favoui . 2. 3,'2^e 

!.>?, accf.uiil ol, 234. ^ ptfire lamily. 11 . hd. 

Ear i.mient, ol .I.imes 11., how com- I'h;^) 11. /Inn- ui ivers.al <Io- 

posed, 11 . 3 2 '5, 206; adverse to 11 , in. *.81 

tyianiiy, 43; spoeelies .'g.iiiist Po- Philips, .loli..^.ind Vldwuid, account 

S ery, Ac., 41; delV afs mmisteisol ol, 11. 4'j5. - 4 

ame.s II., 4i ; prorogued, .51 ; Sec ”hil.., hi> endeaitWr tii*eeoneiU‘ the 
Si^‘ laiiil; (Amnions, house ol. Platuinc thiloM.i.liv » ith the Mo- 
Pnectsol dis.Nol..tion of, 2U3, 201, saie i.iw, 1. 3 1. 
of Pans. I'se of. 111. I.5;h.inishcd,#6, Plii. yMipliei n, .inouiMt, and printing, 
rr.sist8 IcitrcH «le each. i. tb. m. 61 ; inHneiicu ol, on I'reiich 

• Farlia.ffeiits, French, character of, Reioliirinii, 68. 

ifi. .51. f.^rontiul of, 1.53 ; pfogress Phihisophj, considoiatioif of the dis^ 
of their irfilueiice, 1.4.19. f cidv.tntaues under vt inch it lammrs 
,, Parm.i, Pnftco ol, in NelRcrlaiids. fioni tin* v.igiietnve ol oidin.i.y 

1 I •. y language, i. 1 ; progre-is of. 111 . fill"; , 

•: and iniiddiiy ol J‘ iemh kae s. 

. IpEI A'zaT,*c^racLer ot, II 38?. 68. ^ • 

, yice-#ianceUor of Cam- xlirenologv, fatal olijeciions to the 

153. . * « ^eitiict ol, i. ’Ml. «. 


S ery, Ac., 41; defeats mmisteisol ol, 11 . 4'j5. - 4 

ame.s II., 4i ; prorogued, .51 ; Sec ”hilu, hi> ende.iitWr tiiseeimeile the 
Si^‘ laiiil; (Ainiiions, house ol. Platonic t.hiloMiphj » ith the Mo- 


of their iniluence, 1 . 4.19. f cidv.tntaues under m inch it lammrs 

^ Parm.i, Pnftce ol, in NelRcrlaiids. fioni tin* v.igiietnve ol oidin.i.y 

1 I language, i. 1 ; progre-is of. 111 . fill"; 

•: and iniifkJiiy ol J‘ ieinh kae s. 

. Ipa A’*aT,*c^|nracter ot, 11 3iC. 68. ^ • 

, yice-#ianceUor of Cam- xlirenologv, fatal olijeciions to the 

1.53. ^eieiict ol, i. ’Ml. «. 

Ped.^, Don, m Brazil, ii. 4|3-4l8; Physical and Moral Sf knees, conse- 
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derations on, 1. 10 ; great Im- 
portance or distinguishing them, 10. 
Fickt'iiiig's Ainericaii Vocabulaiy 
iii.^37. n 

I*flKnn'B Progress, popularity of, ii. 

Pitt, Mr., I'leratlm of, iii. 153; on 
penal laws, 38]|f on reform, 53U ; 
po]% ol, 57?.# m 

Piits, 'J’hoinas.^^ec Tutchin. 

Plac& M ^ Ic, uQ French llevolu- 
lion, iii^TH?.# • 

riato,#>b%VvationB on the charactci 

f pf his writings, i. *20—25; his oli 
servat^ns on the 4reattn«.4t of 
slavei^ 23, n.; considend as the 
fdfintmn of ancient morals, 24. 
Plot, (iunpovder, James 11. and, ii. 

*200. Set’ l^ipisli, Uye Homse. 
Poachers, incie.ise of, iii. .360. 

Poetry, progress of, hi England, ii. 

.504— .506 ; subjects for. ,50S. 

Poland, ufj^ount of, ii. 337; situation 
of, 340; siu*ce>sion to crown of. 310, 
341; coni>titution of, 31*2; guarantee 
of Russia to, 345; llussi.i tynm- 
nises over, 346 ; eause of destriic- 


renouneed by^ie kingdonX of Enkl 
land, 473. Innocent, XI. Ills 

niineio to England— sec D’Adda; 
and French Kevuhuion, Iii. 168. 
Pope, poetry of, ii 512. • 

Popish plot coiAmuilicated^w Com- 
iiions, ii. 45. jl 

Fortoimfitti. Duchess, AippSets Faria 
* Sunderland, ii. 6; on Lord Ilus- 
gell’s death, 1 1. n ; present to, 111. 
Portsmouth furiiHe^ ii. *2.39. • 

Portugal, relations of, ii. 416, ; al- 
liance wj^i England. 417 ; at war. 
from its Tituaiion, 419 ; dt pendc-in 
on Spain, 410; king ol, at Brasil, 
420; revolution in, 4*21 ; charter 
of, 423, 424 ; cades Bra2tl to Don ' 
Pedro, 427. Sec John VI., Pedro, 
lliazil. Cortes of I.amego, 438, 
439 ; revolts from Spain, in. 444 ; 
recognised by England and Spain, ^ 
414 , relation oi, to England, 496 ; 
u'-urpcil by Doi? Miguel, 497 V Pr- 
eceding in IH20— IM2G. 499— .501 ; 
Ab«:oiiiti6ts and Coiibtitutinimllsts 
in, 601 ; proceedings in 1827, 504. 
*o!»idoiinis, I. 3*2. 


tion of, 3.j2; first propoail of dis- 
membering, 356; Catharine’s shar*| 
in partition ol, 257: military system ' 
of, 367 ; pusillanimity of king oi, 
380 ; second partition of, .38‘> ; final 
rartjUon of, 38S; loreign factions 
in', 1*28 ; policy 
case ot, *291. 

e Poles, then language and customs, 
ii. 3.tH; “liberum veto ’ oi the, 34*2 ; 
duped by Russia, 348 ; rcMst the 
Russians, 319; b:y;haruus treatment 
jfi' the, 349 ; capture Craiow, 36 5; 
resist the pariiinTli, 36(1 ; virtuous 
conduct of diet 111 tlu> 372. 377 , 
resist, under Kos^sku, &c., 38 >, 
3K6 ; aNapoleoii^ *proinise to the, 
3S9. , 

Policy, maxims of, colonial, iii. 480. 

** political (aroiiomy.” tilt! inoduir.fiii.se 
of the tcim lial-le to nii.seoiicep- 
tloll, I. 8. • 4^ ! 

I'oliticaj^ Tract, model of a, ii. 193; 
economy, ^jl.“J7 ; innovatioii.s, 
wlieii ncerSary, lii. 5.)^ scieiieeoi 
Etiroi^c, 59 ; and civil liberty, lOO. 

, principles, 103. 

Politics, bearing of, ill. .58 ; moral 
loices iu, 59 ; maxims In, 103 ; how 
• reiliicetl H> science, 567. 

Pollexten, state prosecutor, ii. 33. 
*287. ‘291. • 

I Pnniatowski, S., king of Poland, ii. 

, — *”4. 

Pi Laws, nursery of crime, ill. 

Pope, the power of. in relation to the 
Church, i. 49- 288; his jurisdiction 

VOL. Q 


P.-temkin, character of. ii 370. 

*0101 Ki, apostate Pule, li. 379.384. 
*owell, .Itfldge, and 'J'est AlJ: ; 

on the bishops, ‘^94 
I’ouis, Lord, privy i^oiincilloi, ii. 
ni78 : to be lumeiiant of Ireland, * 
1*16. » * 
Powis, Sir Thomas, attnrne) -gene- 
ral, 11 . ‘.'SS. 

“ Practical principle*.*” striciiircs on 
Mr. Locke’s doctrine cuncerning, 

I. ats 

Practical reason ;^ul theoietical rea-^ 
son, separate iirovinccs of, i. 272. 
Pr.<ctiee and theory, in. .59. n. 

Pr.iga, assault of, ii. 3^7. 

P»ecedents, in Te*.t Act, ii. 67* 
Piedestmation, roiisideratious mion 
the unctrinc of, in connexiuiiwith 
the himiau will, i. *291. 

Prerogative, royal, li. 1*23. 240. • 

l*ie'>i)3'teri.ins engaged with Mon- 
iiith, II. *21 ; James IL perse- 
eijtes, 113, 116; account i< 

I h2. 0 

Pi •‘srription, right of, in cllilM|LVPP 
*V*rty, ill. 46. 

]'i-.ss, Irecdoin of the. In Englaml, 
iii. 244, *245 ; control of tlft, 246. < 
‘2.'>:t ;|biiglish, in eas^uf Poland, 
2'^ ; a means ul popular influence, 
*289. • - 

n, Lord, secretary of state,W. ' 
. J3. *269. 

iTl. e, BRehard, obsenmtlons 


writings and 
Ft., anil 


L obsenmMons 
hi \ l)hiloso^hi^al 
doctriiies, 1. 158. ^ 


and Revolution 801 
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. til. 132 1 on Hanofter Miccetsion. 
133, 134; argumentl of, U4. 
Prideaax. * Mr., rigour against, ill. 
135. ii. 38. 

priesthood See Clergy. 

Priest]c|. Dr., tiis hocise demolished, 

in. 17 a 

«Prlinl, tge Achate, his " History of 
the Dutch War,” i. 6->8. • * 
Printing, invention of. 1. 37 ; use of, 
ill. GO ; and philosophers, GI. 
Vrisoners, cruelly to, after defeat of 
Monmouth, li. 14. 25 ; distribution 
«of, 30. < 

Prisons and Gaols, committee on, ill. 

3ii0, 361; their effect on crime, 370. 
♦* Prlvilegi^” me.ining of, in Roman 
jiirispnidcnce, i. ^80. 

Privy and Cabinet Councils, ii. 5. 
Property and marriage, great im- 
portaiice of the institutions of, 
upon the interests of society, i. 
372v private and^ublic, iii. 44, 4.5: 
disnngui>hed from trust, 543 ; and 
political privileges, 543 ; influence 
of, 548. 

Protestant, clergy, persecution and 
banishment of, by the Emperor 
Leopold I., i. 571 ; establishment, 
Earl Rochester for, ii. H| betrayed, 
74 \ Tories, policy of, 57 ; faith, 
firm In England, 93 ; persecuted in 
, France. 93. 101 ; coReges in France, 
Ofl ; children ensnared, 99. 
Protestants, mode of punishing in 
France, ii. 98; in Ireland, 13H. 
Prussia. iM'ctleric II. Its rela- 
tion to Europe, lii. 354. 
PtjfTendorfT, merits aud defects of his 
^ Attempt to restore natural law to 
^ its pro)ier positiof , i. 359 ; Ins doc- 
iri'*c of “ moral entities,” 361. 
Punishment, capital, iii Iro'ia, lii. 


Q. 


Quakers, account of the, il. I85«)k 
190 ; encomium on the, lii. SSif’ 
Qualification for electors, nature of, 
iii. 212-.217. \ 

Queen. See Catnirtie, Ellzg^eth, 
Deroart. 

Queen of James II. (Marv d*E8te), 
cBccount of, li #/-^)l;^hpr ^rvs 
ignorance and sirpersty ion, 57; 
jealousy of, 59 ; horritii <1, tM ; m- 
cen£ancy over him, 102 , bribra 
Tyrconn/1, 1.39 ; pregnantV of, 225 
—228 :* ridiculed, 228 ; cfltfcte* of, 
241 delivered of a so-i, 310 ; sup- 
posititious? 3ll^l5f- 
Qtieen of France, hi4 chamber 
broken into? iii. 88. 

Qiieensberrv. Duke, episcopalian, ii. 
Ill; decline of, 112; downfall of, 
122 . ' 


R. 

Radom, confederation of, ii. 347. 

Kadzivil, Prince, account* of, ii. 345 
—347. 

Rantzau, Danish minister, ii. 394. 
41 < 0 . 

Ra(?in, M., c>nrartpr of,.ii. 31# 

Realists and^Nomin.ilists, the ehntro- 
versy between, 1. 47 ; the scholastic 
doctrine expires with these dis- 
putes, 50. 

Reason, emancipation of. i. 38 ; its 
influence on tlfe will indirect, p7 
88 ; improperi.np;Ui<'ation of the 
term *' reason ” to tiie mural facul- 
ties, 89. 


304. 308; on abolition of, u. 445. 
iii. 307 ; LordHardwicke on, iii. .364, 
liOrds Camden and Mansfield oi%' 
364; right of inflicting, 366. See 
c Crime, Felonies, Fielding, Gibbs 
Grant, Alacdonald. Lortf Rosslyn 
against, 374; three classes of crime 
subject to, 374 ; in frauds, &c., 375 ; 
Dr. Paley on. 378 ; effect of abru- 

S itlng, in felonies, 370 ; substitute 
r, in felonies, 380 ; Basil M^- 
tagu on, .381 n . ; London petitron 
^ against, 383; Quakers’ petition 
* against, 384. . 

Puritans, ICiprisoned, li. 17u;.ac- 
#CQunt of the. 182.475 n. «, * 

ease of curate of, ii. 147. 
Pyrenees^ no longer, iii. 168. . 


Recognition ' f indepei^ence), 
meaning of tiic S«a'>' iii. 438. 
Redings. the dtffentfcrs of Switzer- 
Iwd, iii 29-3. 4 ^ 

Reform (Parliamentary), partial and 
effectual, ii^io, .54|enemies to, 169 ; 
Mr. Pitt <m, 5,30. See Boroughs. 
Bill, principle thef,.530 ; simul- 
t.meous ;i;<id pnogrcAive, 534 ; si- 
multaneous. necessity of, 537 ; agi- 
tators for, 540 ; and corporation 
robbery, 451 ; arguments against, 
.544 ; a conciliatory measure, 549 ; 
niggardly, evils of, .549-1^551. « 

Rerorm.itlon, consequences of the, 
iii. 164. g 

Reformers, Sir Thomas More‘8 ac- 
count of the excesses of thr ^v. 
4.50. • { , 

Refugees, French, proceeding .of, 
dy. 84. 

Regulators of rorpotayons, ii. 206. 
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Reguliis, his case considered In illus- 
tration of the doctrine of disinte- 
rested affcciion, i. 107. 
ftci# Dr.f his notice of “ Inquiry. into 
tfto Human Mind,** i- 216; his 
philosophy tau^it«t Paris, 217. 
Religion, its relitlon to morality. 


blon to inurality, 
,ord Shaftesbury, 


feet of, 150 ; admirers and wishers 
of, 158. I5j ; French, ejects of the, 
161—16*). 168. 272.; permanence of 
the, 162 ; denounced in pulpitsi; 
1<S0 ; its effeots on Fren^ people, 
186— 1S8 ; on agricultjfre, 188 ; 
peasuits averse toy 197: ‘Icnk^ 
from" 902 1 progress of nic, 26uj 
reason of combination gainst, 
347 : error in goverament, ^1. 


Religious liberty the principles of, 347: error in government, 3^1. ^ 
fiittt diMos^^ the world by t\ie B^volutioiiarypanf^hleis, French, in. 
^kndept^euniiviiies, 1. 326. 

Renwxk^ameronian preacher, exc- Ricarde.l^., eulogiiim on, ill. 43.11 
Routed, ill 322. . r Rich,- Sir Robin, solicitor-general 

IlcpnlnfchAracter of, i" .'V6— 340. under Henry VIII., his unprin- 

Heare^tation, object of popular, clpled attempLto entr«i Sir Tho- 
111. 204— *^)8 ; composition of, 20.*), mtis More, i. 492 ; Mor^s exposure 

and laiide^propricturs. 207 ; if de- of him on his trial, 495. 

ending An numbers, 219. SeeSuf. Richard the Third, notice ‘of Sir 
frage, Qualificat on. Value of, 220. Thomas More’s history of, i. 415. ^ 
226 ; Mr. Fox. on best, 226 : ol Richelieu, Cardinal, discourages 


Ireland and Scotland after the Protestants, if 95 ; arroga!|ce of, 
union, £€2 ; pi inciple of, 56.5; vir- iii. 62. 

tiial, case of, ■'i67. Richelieus ill National Assembly, ili. 

Representatives, proportion of, iii. (i6. 

108. 15,1. Right and w'rong, universality of the 

ll^ublieans bias ag.iinst^ii. 43; in principle of, i. 11 ; Dr. Cudisorth’s 
France, 111. 26^. doctrine concerning, 79, Dr. 

Resistance, doctrine of non-, ii. 325^^ Samuel iCIarke’s, 85 ; corscience 
333. the seat of their pereeptio:vA73 ; a 

Responsibility, leg.!! and moral, of perception of rlglit an . wrong 
advisers ot the crown, their re- ^must have* Kpeeded revealed re-v 
sp«l||ive limits defin^l, i. 443% of "ligion, 185 ; oaiigersms opinion of 
kmfl, 137. 148, 149. ^ Scolus concerning, 2Wi. 

Right, see Petition of. To free- 
dom, iii. 138 ; petiiou of,,on mar- 
tial law, 407. ■ 

Rights, nfmnn, iii.97— 102; metaphy- 
sic, 102; natural, 10.1 ; Irom expe# 
dieiicy, 103 f giheral, 104 ; Lyll of; 
on frequent parllameiiCs, 568. 


, Review. See Kilmburgh. 

Revolt. Sec W.ir. 

Revolution, good effects of the, ii. 

Revolution, Frenfth, Mr. Burke’s 
4|peecli against tii^^ ili. 3, 4 ; his in- 
Sinuatioiib against the favourers ot 


sinuatioiib against the fovourers ot on frequent parllameiiCs, 568. 
the, 0; an equivocal* term, i6. ; Ilipon,oDeun of. 5trc Cartwright. 
French, iiu-aning^f thq, 9 : cause Robertson, Dr., writings of, ii. 467. 
of tM, 1 1 ; union of orders Robespierre, character of, iii. 256 ; 

on, 23— 25 ; widiery joins the, 28— jy failure of, 261 ; reign of, 295*; of 
30. .^ates (iicncral. And Eng- trial of king, 296. 
fish, conTrasted, 33 ; its on Rochefoucault, M., on finance, iilL 

the Churcli, 4^47 jTruita of, 54 ; 72. 

French, ijjcfepaib fatem, 62 ; a, with- Rochefoiicaults In National Assem- 
out Iffadecs, 9lsi French, iutlu- bly, iii. 66. 


out Iffadeu, 9m French, iutlu- bly, Iii. 66. 

cnce of Viiiiosopliess on, 66; Rochelle treacheroui^ abandoned, ii. 
atheistical f 68 ; state of finance 96. 

in, 72; fact'uus and general, 79; I^chester, Earl, his station and cha- 
Freiich, evils of the, 80 ; English, T.ncter, ii. 8 ; his idea of business, 

price of the, 81 ; French exagge- 8; indecency Of, 13; hlsopoHcv, 

« ration of evils of, 82; effect on 59, 60; on the decline, 61 ; iii 

commerce, 83; lives lost in, 84^ (^iiTptnn’s case,77; If^rse to Po. 

effect of, on ^rovi.ices, H6 ; first j^ry, #102, lO:) ; his friends, IM; 

excesses of the, 86. 87 ; use of the conferenci.. to convert, 105; 

>.ing to, 89 ; crisis of the, 94 ; moved and pensioned, 108. 

. lench, and siteratiiriN 9^ union mogerf poems, Ii. 5124 poetlcgl 
V^provinces in. 111; sAcidfres, 51r. rank, 520. * * 

^*1 Bmkeon, 132; 1689? effect 8 of, 133 ; Rohan, Prince de, sl^acity of, ii. 
tohference in the, 143—147 ; society §64. f». » * 

' «Qd uionarcliy, 149 ; American, «f- Rongi^ patriciate, the, a stnkipg 


8; indecency of, 13; hlsepoHcy, , 
59, 60; on the decline, 61 ; iii 
CpiiTptnn’s ca8e,77; If^rse to Po. 
jmry, 402, lO:) ; his friends, IM; 
conferenci.. to convert, 105; 
moved and pensioned, 106. 
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'fhitance of the fnfliilnce or opinion brother, 78; defends the church, 
on human conduct, i. 30. 273. 

Rome, proci^ings of the court of, Sardinia, king of, occupies Genoa, 
in the case of Henry the Eighth's lii. 321 ; possessions of, 337. ^ 

" divorce, i. 471 ; divisions in see of, Sarihatian race, ii. 33S , siaves, lu** 
ii.A3. \ * * Satire, remarks on, i. 33 rt. 

Romllly,PSir Samuel, character of, Savile, Sir Gcorge.f,.S'C(' Halifax, 
t iii. 30ct ? and* Mr. Wilber|or.-e, 377. Savoy, marriage of \pake of, lii. 136 ; 
Roper, his account of Sir Thomas house guardianLoi' Alps, 397. 
JVl 0 ''«;'s domestic life, i. 408 ; con- Sawyer, ntfnrnpy-gpinS al, ii. 23.3. 291. 


** versations with^ir Thomas on the S.ixony, Elccu.r 4^ and ^ulan^. ii. 
state of religion and the kingdom, *340. jn 

A75. Scarsdalc, Lord, dismi: p?V^>„209. 

IAsb. Bishop, prosecuted^!. 120. Scepti^yism, universal, the^'.ibsurdil;'’ 
Rosslyn, Earl, j'ec WedJerburnc. ot, aenionstrirated, i. 140 Fn^^chiev. 1 ^ 
Rousseau, his infliienre oii French ous cmis^f^uences of, 14jb 
RerolutiSn, 68 ; «Mr. Hume, on, Sceptics, their baneful :n8(j{Fi)ce**on 
99. n. philosophy, i. 34; extr'ivagaiitl no- 

*' Rule of life,” the, Inquiry into the tions attributed to solrj of them, 
cause of the general agreement ol 307. 

moil concerning, i. 14 ; some of the Scheldt, opening of the, ili. 173. 
early Romans distinguished by a Schiller’s works, li. 535. 5.39. 
desiw to discowr^a solid founds- Sciiolastic cthicH, retrospect, of, i. 36. 
tion for, 31 ; remarks on Hartley’s Scholastic philosopiiy, ils origin 
theory conceruing, 176. tracml. i. 39, 40. 

Rules of conduct, general coincidence Schoolmen, the, their character de- 
of all ages and nations on the sub- lined, i. 39 ; general excellence of 
ject of, 1 . 12 ; Mr. Hume’s theory, their etlecal system. 4H. 
ib. ; prosecution of ti]o inqtdry, t^hools, Stoical and Epicurean, rise 


wh^ce arises^^his agreehiciit as to 
the^iuleof life?” 14; extract from 
Hartley's ” Dbservati'ms on Man,” 
' 13. n. _ , I 

Ruittbold, Ri;fnar(^ quartered, ii. 36. 
Humscy, Col., perjury of, ii. 34. 
Kupert's bequest to his mistress, li. 
139. e 

Russell, Lord, fheompromising, ii. 
II ; perjury at trial of, 34 ; of un- 
spotted virtue, t'b.^• • 

Russijc; uncivilised state of, ii. 4. in- 
terferes with Poland, 342 : iyraii- 
nlscs over Poland, 34G — Sec 
Catharine. Has no word for 


“■Imnour,” 349. 

Russiihis, origin of the, ii. 411. 

Ryder, Sir Dudley, on criminal com- 
%ittee. lii. 363. 365. 

Rye-house' Plot, ii. 34. 233. 

RyBwick, pe.ice of, lii. 287. 

RzewuskI, apostate Pole, il. 379. 384. 


14; extract from Sciences, the, difficulties in the way 
ui'ms on Man,” of forming a new nomenclature of, 
(19; instanced in the case of Lord 
uartered, il. 36. BCicon, 9 ;;«.iinport.inne of »;btin- 

Y of, il. 34. guishing oetween physical and 

lis mistress, ii. moral, iO. 

Scoicli, file, their passion for dia- 
npromising, ii. lectical subtilties, i. 129 : ch.-iractcr 
of, 34 ; of un- given of them biLServetiis, 129. n. 

• Scothind, power oI James If. in, 

ate of, ii. 4. in- 3; persecution ''di, U)9— 112; laws 

id, 342 : lyraii- of, agaiin* Papists, 112; Parlia- 

34G — :)46. Sec ment of, opened, 114; debates in, 

no word for 114>-1217 adj'Oc^ed, 121;.. pro- 

< clnination by JainK' ' i, 167 ; state 

!, ii. 411. ot, under James II., 322 ; tenure 

I criminal com- ol*;i nds in, 46. 

Scottish nobles, rept^ to the Pope, 
23.3. III. 163. n. <;•> « H 

287. Scotus, inquiry into Ahe ^$,!^of his 

)le, il. 379. 384. birth, i. 41. n . ; Itilfiicm'iuseence In 


RzewuskI, apostate Pole, 11. 379. 384. birth, i. 41. n . ; Itiracq^'iuseence In 

the Augustiiiian doctrine, 284. 

S. '''Mofulu, royal cure of, ii. 20 l. 

, Sebastiaiii, Colonel, publication of. 

Sacrilege, an Indefinite 'term, iii. 47. iii- 2-56. 

Sailors, me, ridicule the monks, ii. Sebastiani, Don, soiKof Don Pedro, 
di§. «i. 433. 

St. JohiK'lfi^y, Intercedes for Mk s. Sedgemoor battle, cruelties after, ii. 

use of, 34. Sedley, Catherine ( Countess Dorch* 

MpuimXMlb, scheme of, 11^ 178. t' etter), account of, 11^.58. 61 ; lead* 

of, ii. 34G. ' ^ ol theu^rotestant party, 58. 6 « 

Mpbofy, Lord, ip.pisc, ii. 306. loses her loT’er, James II., 

primate, wavering conduct return of, 102 1" reason of her dis- 

'bf, 11/ 76; recommends Jelfrei(sis missal, 103. fi. a 


ter), account of, 11^.58. 61 ; ieH<r 
ol theu^rxktestant party, 58. 6 « 
loses her'^ lot’er, James II., ; 
return of, 102 T reason of her dis- 
missal, 103. fi. a 
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Selden, his opinion of the equity or 
the CourfV>t ClYancery, 1. 460. 
Seir-intere«t and Seif- Love, observa* 
tioiu roncerniii?, i. 314. 

SAll^ve, erroiicousncss of the gene, 
rar notion of its being the ino«t 
powerful of hiimn motives, i. 88 
remarks iipoa, HC. 16R. 

“ Senfb of jiist^e,'! whaU const!* 
tutes it, i. 17ft* 

Seprj^nidl^Act, i^'count of the, iiL 

■ vocate of the Spanish 

i52 : notices of, 2i>i. 

, removed, H. 110. 

for IrelJ^d, ii. 130. 

i. ei. - 

Settlement At, arraigned, iii. IS*!. 
Seymour, Sw^dward, favours .lames 
II., ii. 43 ; and f^lows of Magda- 
len College, I.')9. 

Shaftesbury, Karlof, singular fortune 
of his '1 Characteristics,** i. 01 ; 
nntii'es oT liis early life, 91 ; geuc- 
ral olisurvations on tlie diameter 
of his writings, 9‘t; strictures on 
his system ot morals, 91 ; lor reli- 
gious treedom, ii .'ll. 164» 

Sharpe, dean of Norwich, agaius^l 
poperv, li. 7r». 

Shaw, Mr., chairman of Lloyds, iii. 
43.'>. 

Sherid.m and Tyrconnel, ii. 137. ii.. 

139^Tr., as a speakctl^dni. * 
Ship-mcmey as a proceiieiit, ii. 07. 
■Shorter, Mr Joiui, m.'iyor of London, 

ii. m 

Siberia, dread of, ii. 348. 

Sidney, Algernon, ^trial of, iii. 148; 
^no's by, I.*!?. »/.; manuscript evi- 
(leiice against, 402 , reversal of at 
tainder .‘ig.iiuat, 40'.'; Aatti of, ii. 
11 i Lady Dorothy Waller’s Sa- 
chari^a, 6 ; HejuyT and^Prince of 
Orange. 31 

Sierakqwski, Count, ^poses the 


I|ii88i^s4ii. ,387. _ 

Sieves, ^L, on (eligious liberty, iii. 

71. n. • ^ 

SkcUoUj^nbass^r at Paris, ii 

Slave trade, African, firs^condemned 
by Dominic Soto, i. Hi. 

Slavery, on abolition of, 7. n. 

Smith, J3r. Adam, elTects produced 
by his ‘‘ InquH^ Into the Nature 
•and (’auses of the Wealth of Narf 
tioiis,” i. 149 ; observations on his ‘ 
philosophical Aeory, 1.31 ; first to 
draw the at>eiition of philosophers 
' the workings of “ sympatliVt** 

1 J ; detects m his theo^ ll$4 : 
hWBtyle contrasted#«miithat of 
Locke, 309. • ^ 

Smith, Or. A^am, writings of, 11., 


> • 

469 ; oplnlonAf Ncckor and Lofd 
Aiirkland, ii^ 387. m • ‘ 

Smith. Kev. John, account of. ill. 396. 
n. See Austin, Rev. Mr., Evidence 
against, iii. 39.3. 414 illegal/ 

condemnation* of, *399. 4*2 ; his 
journal, 401. 403; prejudices against, 
409; ]gi^ication of flG. Il9; Im^ 
prisonment and dea'h, 429. 431. 

Smith, Sir Sidney, in Syria, iii^^7. 

Smugglers, incre.isi^f, ii. 340. n 

Sobieski, John, king of Poland, li. 
340 : hii^n a prisoner, 341. 

Social afli^ons. Brown’s theory ftf 
the, i. 243. 

Society, interests of, iii. 123. 

Socrates, I. 20—23, and n./deflnitlon 
ot happiness, according to his doc- 
trine, 24. 

Soldiers, their relation to rest of na- 
tion, id. 29 ; siiffragn of. 131. 

Somers, John, to be M.P., ii. 208; 
defends the bislPms, 288 ; pui9ty of, 
iii. 63. 144. 

Somerset. Duke, reply to James II., 
ii. 198. 199. 

.Soinersetsliirc, stafo of, after Mon- 
mouth’s defeat. II. 2.'). 

Soto, Dommir, coiifes.sor of Charles, 
notice ol*his Tre.itise on Ju.'tice 
and Law, i. .'VI ; p.arr taken him 
on behalf ot the natives of Africa 
yuid Amerlca.wgiaiust the Spaniards, 
.62; the Arricai^sl;flft-trude Arst 
condemned by him, 5'2r 

Southampton, Lord, on liberty, ii. 
173. » ■ 

Southwold B.'iy, Kittle of, i. 56.3. n. 

Spam, ciiitiv.itinn of spiHTulative the- 
ology by, ill tixwmiddle age, i. 51 -0 
' '' ‘" on of, ii. 4;»and 


feeble rondllion 
French Revolution, iii. 167 ; revolt 
of Nftherlaiids from, 441, 444; of 
Portugal from, 444 ; endeavours to 
, _ retain her colonies, 453 ; state of, 

I# 465. •• 

Spanish America, $ee Amerlc^ 
Strength in America, iii. 461. ft 
.Spencer, Robert. See Sundeiland. 
Spinoza, Ids agreement with Hobbes 
ill first principles, i. 61. is.; his 
doctrine concpriiiiiwthc will, 67. 
Spirit, use of miblic, ui. -2.64. 

Siiit, bishop ftr Rochester, in Comp- 
ton’s case, ii. 76 ; papist intercourse 
of, 90. ft.; on ecclesiastical cAnmis- « 
81011*159. ^ 

StaH, Madame de, as a~riter. See 
Allemigne. ^ 

Star Chamber, nature of the, 11. 7|^ ^ 
State corruption, ill. 129; trials, na- 
•Ture «, 153. ja • ^ a? 

States, safety of -grea^Sid sminl. In. 

246, 249; sovereii^l. meani^^, , 
*’ dt|teB General,” assumptiolH^he 
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‘‘name by the SeHn United Pro- 
vineei.t. !• M3; French. III. 14: 
cpnvocat^. ‘iO ; on union of the 
orders, 21', 27 ; decisive meAsures, 

S of th|, 23. 28.^ See Assembly, Na- 

Statesmen by trade, IH. 66; requi- 
V sites ^.209t a 

Statute Book, English, lit. Iy6. 

Sti^(t| Dngald, notices of his early 
• life, 1. 213 , in|uence of his lectures 
on his pupils, 214 ; notice of Francis 
. Horner, his favuurit^.upll, 214, 
z n. ; observations on %he style oi 
bis writings, 2%. ^c. ; his philo- 
sophical theory,' &c. , hie doc- 
trine co1ijcerningatb2 moral sense, 
224 ; notIre of his ** jrailosophical 
Essays.” and other works, 227. 
Stoics, the. i. 23; our' diTfonnation 
e** concerning the most celebrated 
among tnem very scanty, 28 mO- 
difiliation of theif doctrines accord- 
ing to the fluctuation of events, 
29; their doctrine as ‘put into the 
mouth of Cato by Cicero, 113. n. 
Stolk, favourite of Charles VII., ii. 
394. 

Strafford, Earl, in Ireland, ii. 128. 
Street, Judge, and Test Act, ii. 65. 
StruA*«ee, Dr., origin of, ii. 393 ; a 
cabinet mfhister av>fl earl, 394 ; 

• character of, 39f<^ ’policy and vkfs 
df, 396, 39)K alColishes the torture, 
399 ; conspiracy against, 399 ; iin- 

J irisoned, 399 ; beheaded, 401 ; Ue- 
ence rt, 40l.<c/ 5(v/. 

Stuart, Sir Charles, Portuguese am- 
bassador, ii. 427. 

tStuart, General, aacusation against, 
ili.^56. * 

Sublapsarian and SupralapsarJan sys- 
tems, consideration of, in , con- 
nexion with predestination and the 
human will, 1. 294, 295. _ j 

Sudiesslon, effects of disputed, iiu'’ 
81 ; Protestant, 143. ». 

Suffl-age, National Assembly on. 
Hi, 107 ; on parliamentary, 204 ; use 
of universal, 207. 21.3 ; effects of, 
210 ; mode of exercising, 211, 212. 
S€e Franchisg, Ballot. Representa- 
tion. Amongst si'/ves, 217 ; and 
ballot, 223 ; in Fran&e, 226. « 

”Sug^tiun,” remarks on the un- 
a suiuftteness of the term in ethical 
phllosophii, i. 245 ; contrasteri with « 
**aiSQguli|lm.” sA. o 

Sunderapid Earl (prime minister^, 
«|CC6l^ of i^ 5—7. 66 ; i^.id8. ff’ 
1Rdrf!m;4iff#oliry, 6C. 103. 215. 

1 92L his religion. 60 ; 

MW. -president of councTl, 6|;*ui 


Compton's case, 77; And Tyrronnell^ j 
136, 137; his marf.i8 of ruling thi^"' 
king, 137; bribed by Tyrconnol. 
139; on Church of Kngiaml. 17I; 
on dissolution of parliainent4^205; 
bribed l)y France, 249. 254 ; declioe 
of, 234 ; and tiffs bisliops’ petition, 
273; becomes modufate, 281;, apos- 
tatise 309. a 
Supremacy. Scotch Jffct of, ii. 119. 

; Suwarrow, cruebjpofl ii.#^7. e 
Sweden, foreign factli.m inf iii. 1 24. 

, Swift, pamplircts of, iii. 9^;mfony of, 

I 2.58 : on discretion, 41 C 
SwltsMandf nnd FrcnrlfRcr'olution, 
iii. 168 vfknvas’.nn of, 21W. ^ , 

Sympathy, Adam SniiU^ tlic' first to 
draw the attention o/philosophcrs 
to the operation of, 1; K3. 


Talbot. Sec Tyrcouncl 
” Tale of a Tub,” probable origin 
of the phrase, I. .*^05. 

Talent, Intent Jii. 65. 
fTalley rand and his title, iii. 199. 
Tallien, employment ot, lii. 195. 
Target, M., and snfl'ragp, lii. 107. 
Targowits, confederation of, ii. 379, 
380. -V 

Taunton, g'Jmvictions at, 26: 
scene at, 37 ; extortions from wo- 
men of. 37 . * 

Taylor, Dr. Jeremy, his fdoctrine of 
virtue, i. 97. n. 

Temple, Sir William, his negotia- 
tions with lloljaiid, i. 552. 576. U ; 
character of, i. 6. 

Temple, Str Richard, Whig, i. 552; 
speech by, ii.j6. 

Ten Ison, UtshopJ*^;iobcyB James II., 
li. 273. ^ 

Tenterden, Lord. See Abbot, Mr. 
TtC.rirA, Donna Mai i;ff prr'claliaed 
at, ill. 520 ; affair ;ft, 524. 

Terrorists, ll^ join Fapolepn, iil.196. 
Test Act, obnoxuuy to Janbs II., 11. 

42 ; nature of tim, 44,j8[C. 

** Thaopathctic affection, ” the, of 
Hartley, i. 175. 

Ineoretical reason, its province dis- 
tinguished from that of practical 
reason, i. 272, 27.1S*^ ^ 

ff Theory*' of morals not identlcM 
with theory” in other sciences, 1. 
14, 15. C 

'Dieory of moral sentiments,” con* 
^deration of wiiat constitutes It, 

1. 6;cr:’ffkniation oV the term|Jii. 


59 ; and 59. n. 
l^ieresa, Maria, character of, li. 346. 
364. 366 ; and Poland, 368 ( her 
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opinion of Catharine, 353; occii. 
piea part of 355 ; niite^ltjr 

of.S ’S>. . ^ 

ThirtU^.stAe. See Estate. 
Twc^idcs.ohservationson Hobbes's 
4Stf%slation of, i. 63. 

I^rs Ktat. See Kvtate. 

I^Mon. Dr., p;i|i)i8t, li. 105. n. 
Tniotmn, agaimj 
H. ‘273. 


James’s Resigns, 


I 

Turks, invasloniof Austria by thdL* 
11.571. * P 

Turks, the, besiege Vienna, 11. 4. 

TutchiU, John, case of, li. 23. 

Tvrconnel, Earl; privy cotHelllor, 
li. 7A ; aocouDlf of, r25 ; boisterous 
conduct of, 133 ; tries to be lieu* 
tenanU>f.Irer ‘ 
of, 14‘Jr its. 


^ion oLlli. 41. 
i^d . 


cl^aRd James II., 11^ 
\y councillor, 317. 
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